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ABOUT  Ae  time  that  Vow^j  obtained 
his  commission  to  command,  with  so  extensive  a  *  ' 
power,  in  the  suppression  of  die  pirates,  the  tide  began  to 
nm  high  against  the  aristocratical  party  at  Rome.  The 
populace^  led  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  were  ever  ready  to 
insult  the  authority  of  the  senate ;  and  the  vices  of  particular 
men  gave  frequent  advantages  against  the  whole  order  of 
nobles.  Corruption  and  dangerous  faction  prevailed  at  elec^ 
tions,  and  the  preferments  of  state  were  generally  coveted, 
as  steps  to  the  government  of  provinces,  where  fortunes  were 
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amassed  by  every  species  of  abuse,  oppression,  and  violence* 
Envy  and  indignation  together  concurred  In  rousing  the 
people  agiainst  these  abuses.  Cornelius,  one  of  the  tribunes^ 
proposed  a '  severe  law  against  bribery,  by  whicl^  persons 
convicted  of  this  crime  shoidd  be  disqualified  for  any  office 
whatever  in  the  commonwealth.  The  senate  wished  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  this  law,  by  limiting  the  penalty  to  a 
pecuniary  fine;  and  the  consul,  Calpumius  Piso,  moved 
for  an  edict  to  this  purpose,  in  order  to  anticipate  and  to 
preclude,  the  more  violent  law  of  Cornelius.  But  the  tribune 
prevailed,  and  obtained  an  act,  imposing  the  severer  penalty. 
He  likewise,  by  another  decree  of  the  people,  attacked  the 
discretionary  jurisdiction  of  the  praetors,^  obliged  them  to 
be  more  explicit  in  the  edicts  they  published,  and  to  observe 
them  more  exactly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  in  the  provinces,  however,  was 
the  great  disgrace  of  the  Romans.  1  o  have  found  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  this  evil  would  have  done  more  honour  to 
the  people  than  they  had  derived  from  all  their  conquests. 
Severe  laws  were  accordingly  enacted,  complaints  were  wil- 
lingly received,  and  prosecutions  encouraged.  Candidates  for 
popularity  and  public  favour  generally  began  with  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  some  offender  under  this  title  to  public  justice ; 
but  the  example  of  this  state,  after  all,  has  left  only  this 
piece  of  instruction  to  mankind : — That  just  government, 
over  conquered  provinces,  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for ;  and 
least  of  all  where  republics  are  the  conquerors. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  j 
strengdien  the  inferior  class  of  his  constituents,  had  obtained 
by  surprise  an  act,t  by  which  the  citizens  of  slavish  extrac- 
tion were  to  be  promiscuously  inrolled  in  all  the  tribes.  This 
act,  having  drawn  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  senate, 
compelled  him  to  seek  for  security  under  the  protection  of 
Gabinius  and  Pompey.  With  this  view  it  was  that  he  moved 
his  famous  act,  in  which  Cicero  concurred,  to  vest  Pom- 
pey with  the  command  in  Asia.     This  motion  had  procured 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvi.  Ci  23.  f  Ibid.  lib.  xxxvi. 
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him  a  powerful  support,  and,  on  some  occasions,  raised  die 
general  voice  of  the  people  in  his  &vour:  insomuch,  diat 
soon  after  this  transaction,  being  prosecuted  for  some  offence 
at  the  tribunal  of  Cicero,  who  was  then  prsetor,  and  being 
refused  the  usual  delays,  the  preetor  was  obliged  to  explain 
this  step  in  a  speech  to  the  people  ;  in  which  he  told  them, 
diat  he  actually  meant  to  favour  Muulius,  and  that,  his  own 
term  in  office  being  about  to  expire,  he  could  not  serve  him 
more  effectually,  than  by  hastening  his  trial,  and  by  not  leav- 
ing him  in  the  power  of  a  successor,  who  might  not  be  equally 
disposed  to  acquit  him*  Such  were  the  loose  and  popular 
notions  of  justice  then  prevailing,  and  the  sacrifices  made  to 
party,  at  Rome.* 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  following  year,  there  oc- 
curred an  opportunity  to  apply  the  law  against  bribery.  Of 
four  candidates,  PubUus  Autronius  Partus,  Publius  Cornelius 
Sytta,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the 
mi£yority  had  declared  for  the  former  two ;  but  diese  being 
convicted  of  bribeiy,'  were  set  aside,  and  their  competitors 
declared  duly  elected. 

About  the  same  time  L.  Sergius  Catalina,  who  has  been 
already  branded  as  the  murderer  of  his  own  brother,  under 
pretence  of  Sylla's  proscriptions,  having  returned  from  Afri- 
ca, where  he  had  served  in  the  quality  of  prsetor,  and  intend- 
ing to  stand  for  the  consulate,  was  accused  of  extortion  in- 
the  province,  and  stopped  in  his  canvas  by  a  prosecution  raised 
on  this  account.  In  his  rage  for  this  disappointment,  he 
was  ripe  for  any  project  of  horror ;  and  being  readily  joined 
by  J^utronius  and  Piso,  the  late  disappointed  candidates,  for- 
med a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  their  rivals,t  to  massacre 
the  senate,  to  seize  the  ensigns  of  power,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
their  faction,  to  lay  hold  of  the  government.^  Marcus  Crassus 
and  Caius  Csesar,  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  as  accessory 
to  this  plot.  Crassus  was  to  have  been  named  dictator,  and 
Cesar  his  generd  of  the  horse.  ||     Csesar  was  to  have  made  a 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Cioer.  t  Cic.  in  P.  Sylla  et  in  Catal.  i.  c  6. 

t  Dion.  lib.  xxxvi  &c.  ||  Siieton.  in  Csesar. 
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signal  for  beginning  the  massacre,  bj  uncovering  his  shout* 
ders  of  his  gown ;  but  Crassus,  having  wavered,  absented 
himself  from  the  senate,  and  Caesar,  though  present,  having 
made  no  signal,  die  occasion  passed  without  the  projected 
attempt. 

This  is  the  conspiracy  for  which  Publius  Syila  came  to  be 
tried  as  an  accomplice,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero,  in  a  plead- 
ing which  is  still  extant.    Whether  Crassus  and  Cassar,  be- 
ing, according  to  Suetonius,  implicated  in  the  first  steps,  after^ 
wards  broke  off  die  connection,  may  be  questioned.     But  it 
is  certain,  that  the  plot  was  carried  on  by  the  others  to  its  fuU 
detection,  in  the  manner  which  remsuns  to  be  told.  The  times, 
indeed,  were  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  extreme  evil ;  many 
of  those  who,  from  their  outset  and  prospects,  were  destined 
to  run  the  political  course,  overwhelmed  with  the  effects  o£ 
prodigality  and  immoderate  expense,  in  dieir  suit  to  the  peo- 
ple, incurred  a  ruin,  which,  if  successful  in  their  pretensions 
to  office,  was  to  be  repaired  by  odious  expedients  abroad,  <»-, 
if  disappointed,  led  them  to^projects  of  desperation  and  rage  at 
home*. 

The  state  appears  to  have  apprehended  an  increase  of  these 
evils,  from  the  number  of  foreigners,  who,  from  every  quar- 
ter, crowded  to  Rome  as  to  the  general  resort  of  persons  who 
wished  to  indulge  their  own  extravagance,  or  to  prey  upon 
that  of  others.  Under  this  apprehension,  an  edict  was  obtain- 
ed, upon  the  motion  of  C.  Papius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
to  oblige  all  strangers  to  leave  the  city :  but  it  is  likely,  tiiat 
the  state  was  in  greater  danger  from  natives  than  foreigners. 
Catafine,  having  prevailed  upon  Clodius,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  a  enm  of  money,  to  drop  the  prosecution  which  had 
been  commenced  against  him,  was  left  to  offer  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year,  t 

The  office  of  censor  had  been  revived  in  the  persons  of  Ca- 
tulus  and  Crassus ;  but  these  oflScers  found  that  its  authoritj', 
so  powerful  in  former  times,  was  now  greatly  reduced.  They 
scarcely  ventured  to  give  it  a  trial  within  the  city  i  and,  hav- 

*  riutareh.  in  Vit.  Ciceronit.        f  Cicero,  de  Auraspicum  Respon&to. 
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ing  differed  about  the  enrolment  of  citizens  residing  beyond 
the  Po,  and  about  some  other  particulars,  they  resigned  their 
power.*  Censors  were  again  named  in  the  following  year, 
but  widi  no  greater  effect.  Some  of  the  tribunes,  fearing  to 
be  themselves  degraded  from  the  senate,  put  a  negative  on 
die  usual  function  of  these  officers  in  revising  the  rolls^t 

In  the  next  consulate,  that  of  Lucius  Julius  Cae- 
sar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus,  Caius  Caesar,  accu- 
sed by  S}ietonius,  as  above,  of  hidden  designs,  but  of  whom 
we  are  from  this  time  scarcely  ever  to  lose  sight,  being  now 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  entered  on  his  career  of  popularity 
and  ambition.  It  is  remarked,  that  in  his  present  edileship, 
t(^;ether  with  Marcus  Bibulus,  not  satisfied  with  the  joint  ex- 
hibition of  public  shews,  which  were  given  to  the  people,  at 
a  common  expense  with  his  colleague,  he  gave  separate  en- 
tertainments on  his  own  account :  and  destined,  it  should 
seem,  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who  were  solicitous 
of  piii)lic  order,  the  gladiators  he  had  assembled  on  this  Qcca* 
sion  gave  an  alarm  to  the  magistracy,  and  he  was  ordered 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  number.  In  his  present  office,  or  in 
that  of  prsetor,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  in  course  advan- 
ced, it  is  observed,  that  he  took  some  steps  that  were  likely 
to  revive  the  animosity  of  the  late  parties  of  Marius  and 
Sylla ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  indemnity  which  had 
passed,  raised  prosecutions,  on  achargeof  assassination,  against 
all  those  who  had  put  any  citizen  to  death,  in  execution  of 
Sylla's  proscription.;!:  From  this  time,  Suetonius  observes, 
that  Cicero,  though  it  may  be  thought  premature,  dated  the 
beginning  of  his  project  to  subvert  the  republic,  and  to  m^e 
himself  master  of  the  state.|| 

What  has  most  distinguished  the  preset  consulate  of  Lu- 
cius Caesar  and  Marcius  Figulus,  however,  is  the  competition 
of  candidates  for  the  succession  to  that  office  on  the  following 
year,  and  the  consequences  of  the  election  which  followed. 

•Dion.  lib.  xxxvi. Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  flbid. 

I  Sueton.  in  Vit.  C.  J.  Cacsaris. 

II  Ibid.  c.  ix.  Suetonius  supposes,  that  Cicero  aHuded  to  the  conspiracy  of 
Autronius  and  Sylla,  in  'which  Cra$suS|  as  well  as  Cxsar,  was  said  to  fee  en- 
gaged. 
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The  candidates  were,  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  C.  Antonius,  son 
of  the  late  celebrated  orator,  L.  Sei^tus  Catalina,  P.  Sul- 
pitius  and  Galba,  L.  Cassias  Longinus,  Quintos  Comificius, 
and  Licinius  Sacerdos. 

Cicero  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  ever  resided,  or 
enjoyed  any  honours,  at  Rome.  He  was  a  native  of  Arpi- 
num,  a  country«town  of  Italy,  and  was  considered  as  an  ob- 
scure person  by  those  who  were  descended  of  ancient  fami- 
lies ;  but  had  great  consideration,  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  consequences  of  it,  to' all  such  as  had  any  interests 
at  stake  before  the  tribunals  of  justice.  Being  solicited  by 
Cataline  to  undertake  hts  defence  on  a  trial  for  malversation 
in  Sicily,  he  did  not  at  once  reject  the  request,  nor  always 
deny  his  aid  to  die  factious  tribunes  in  support  of  their 
measures.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  like  other  ambitious  men 
at  Rome,  disposed  to  court  every  party,  or  to  gun  individu- 
als;^ and  had  of  late,  in  particular,  considendily  strengdiened 
his  interest  widi  the  people,  by  having  supported  the  preten- 
sions of  their  favourite  Pompey,  in  having  joined  the  pc^u- 
lar  tribunes,  in  what  they  proposed  in  behalf  of  diis  aspiring 
citizen.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  probably  by  his  aversion 
to  appear  for  so  bad  a  client  as  Cataline,  saved  from  the  re- 
proach of  having  espoused  his  cause ;  and  by  his  known  inclina- 
tion in  general  to  support  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  dis- 
posed the  aristocratical  party  to  forgive  the  occasional  part 
which  he  took  with  the  tribunes  in  particular  questions,  not 
immediately  supposed  to  affect  their  ascendant  in  the  state. 

In  the  course  of  this  competition  for  the  consulship,  Anto- 
nius  and  Cataline  joined  interests  together,  and  spared  no  kind 
of  degree  or  corruption.  Cicero  complained  of  their  practices  in 
the  senate,  and  moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Calpumius  against 
bribery,  with  an  additional  penalty  of  ten  years'  banishment.f 
Cataline  considered  this  measure  as  levelled  against  himself; 
and,  incited  by  this  provocation,  as  well  as  by  the  animosity 
of  a  rival,  was  then  supposed  to  have  formed  a  design  against 
Cicero's  life,  and  to  have  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose, 

*  £p.  ad  Auicum,  lib.  i.  ep.  2.  f  l^'^*  ^^^-  ^^xyii.  c.  3* 
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in  terms  that  gaye  a  general  alarm  to  the  electors,  and  de^ 
termined  great  numbers  agai&st  himself.  He  had  drawn  to 
his  interests  many  persons  of  infamous  character  and  despe« 
rate  fortune;  many  youths  of  good  family,  whom  he  debauched 
or  encouraged  in  their  profligacy.  His  language,-  at  their 
'meetings,  was  all  indignation  at  the  unequal  and  supposed 
unjust  distribution  of  fortune  and  power.  ^^  Ridies,  authori- 
*'  ty  and  honour,"  he  said,  "  are  engrossed  by  a  few,  while 
**  others  of  more  merit  are  kept  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  or 
^*  <q)pressed  with  debts.'*  He  professed  his  intention,  whea 
in  office,  to  remove  these  grievances,  to  cancel  the  del)ts  of 
his  friends,  to  enrich  them  by  plentiful  divisions  of  land,  and 
to  place  them  in  the  stations  of  honour  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

These  declarations,  being  made  to  numerous  companies 
assembled  together,  could  not  be  concealed.  Curius,  one  of 
the  faction,  boasted  to  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  rank,  widi^whom 
he  had  a  criminal  intrigue,  that  a  revolution  must  soon  take 
place ;  and  specified  the  particular  hopes  and  designs  of  their 
party.  This  woman  mentioned  the  subject  to  her  own  con- 
fidents, but  concealed  the  author  of  her  information.  In  the 
meantime,  Cataline  was  considered  as  a  person  of  the  most 
dangerous  designs,  and  was  opposed  in  his  eleftion  by  alt 
who  had  any  regard  to  public  order,  or  to  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  being  supported 
by  the  senate,  was  elected,  together  with  Caius  Antonius* 
The  latter,  indeed,  stood  candidate  upon  the  same  interest 
with  Cataline,  and  was  preferred  to  him  only  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

By  this  event  the  desisms  of  Cataline  were  sup- 
\        .     r  J     L        !_  1  *^    u.  c.  609. 

posed  to  be  frustrated;  but  the  consuls  were  not 

likely  to  enter  on  a  quiet  administration.  The  tribunitian  pow- 
er, from  the  time  of  its  restoration,  was  gradually  recovering 
its  force,  and  extending  its  operations.  Every  person  that 
could  give  any  public  disturbance,  that  could  annoy  the  senate, 
or  mortify  any  of  its  leading  members;  everyone  that  had 
views  of  ambition  adverse  to  the  laws,  or  who  wished  to  take 
part  in  scenes  of  confusion  and  tumult;  every  person  oppres- 
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The  splendour  of  the  consul's  eloquence,  on  this  occasioir^ 
appeared  with  great  distinction;   and  the  spirit  of  the  times 
continued  to  furnish  him  with  opportunities  to  display  it.* 
Roscius   Amerinus,  having  been  tribune  of  the    people  a 
few  years  before,   had,  by  the  authority  of  his  oflBce,  set 
apart  some  benches  in  the  theatre  for  the  equestrian  order. 
This  gave  offence  to  the  people  ;  so  that  Roscius  was   com- 
monly hissed  when  he  appeared  at  any  of  the  public  assena- 
blies.   On  some  one  of  these  occasions  the  consul  interposed, 
and,  in  a  popular  harrangue,  secured  the  attachment  of  the 
knights  to  himself,  and  even  reconciled  the  people   to  the 
distinction  which  had  been  made  in  favour  of  that  body. 

There  happened,  under  the  same  consulate,  a  business  of 
greater  difficulty  ;  being  a  motion  to  restore  the  sons  of  the 
proscribed  to  the  privilege  of  being  chosen  into  the  offices 
of  state  ;  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance 
of  Sylla.    Their  fate  was  undoubtedly  calamitous  and  severe. 

Mfiny  of  them,  who  had  been  too  young  to  have  incurred 
the  guilt  of  their  part}%  were  now  come  of  age,  and  found 
themselves  stripped  of  their  birth*right,  and  stigmatized  with 
this  mark  of  dishonour.  It  was  proposed,  in  their  behalf, 
to  take  away  this  cruel  exclusion.  But  Cicero,  apprehending 
that  this  proposal  tended  to  arm  and  to  strengthen  persons, 
who,  from  long  use,  had  contracted  an  habitual  disaffection 
to  the  established  government  at  Rome,  powerfully  opposed 
the  motion,  and  succeeded  in  having  it  rejected,  f 

Though  the  orations,  on  the  two  subjects  last  mentioned, 
have  perished,  great  part  of  that  which  he  spoke  on  the  trial 
of  C.  Rabirius  still  remains.  This  man,  of  a  great  age,  a 
respectable  senator,  after  an  interval  of  six-and-thirty  years, 
was  brought  to  trial,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  death  of  Apu- 
leius  Satuminus,  the  factious  tribune,  who,  as  has  been 
related,  having  seized  the  capitol,  was,  by  the  consuls  Ma- 
rius  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 

•  It  is  probable  that  Cicero  did  not  write  in  order  to  speak^  but  wrote 
after  he  had  spoken,  for  the  use  of  his  friends.  Epist.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii. 
c.  X. 

tPlin.lib.vii.  c.  30. 
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senate,  and  attended  by  all  the  most  respectable  citizens  in 
arms,  forced  from  his  strong  hold,  and  put  to  death  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Titus  Atius  Lablenus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  de- 
clared prosecutor  of  C.  Rabirius;  but  historians  agree,  that 
this  tribune  acted  at  the  instigation,  and  under  the  direction, 
of  C.  Cssar.  The  intention  of  the  popular  party  was,  by 
making  an  example  of  this  respectable  person,  in  so  strong  a 
case,  where  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  commands 
of  the  most  popular  consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of 
so  old  a  date  should  have  repelled  every  danger,  eifectually^ 
for  the  future,  to  deter  every  person  from  acting  in  support 
of  the  senate,  or  from  lending  any  force  in  opposition  to 
the  designs  of  factious  tribunes,  however  turbulent  or  dan- 
gerous. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  friends  of  established  authority, 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  united  in  defence  of  Rabirius* 
The  popular  party,  as  already  described,  the  ambitious,  the 
profligate,  the  bankrupt,  who  were  earnest  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  government,  and  in  haste  to  bring  on  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  trouble,  took  the  opposite  side. 

The  prosecutor  laid  his  charge  for  treason  of  the  most 
heinous  nature ;  which  must  have  led  the  convicted,  though  a 
freeman,  to  die  on  the  cross,  the  ordinary  manner  of  execu- 
ting the  sentence  of  death  on  slaves.  ^^  The  executioner 
**  stalks  in  the  forum,"  said  Cicero, "  and  the  cross  is  erect- 
**  ed  for  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  field  of  Mars."  The  accu- 
sation was  first  brought  before  the  prsetor,  who  possessed 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  such  cases :  and  this  magistrate 
^mpannelled  two  judges,  who  were  to  determine  in  this 
mighty  cause.  These  were  Caius  Julius  and  Lucius  Caesar. 
At  this  court  the  defendant  was  condemned;  and  with  ap- 
pearances of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  Caius  Csesar,  that 
greatly  increased  the  public  alarm.  This  rising  citizen  had 
always  courted  the  populace,  and  was  stongly  supported  by 
them.  That  he  should  aim  at  honours  and  power,  it  was 
said,  is  common;  but  that  he  wished  to  provide  impunity  for 
the  disturbers  of  the  commonwealth,  was  dreadful.     The 
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crime  of  Rabirius,  even  if  he  eould  be  convicted  of  it,   had 
been  committed  the  year  before  Cssar  was  hanu     In  the 
person  of  the  accused,  every  circumstance,  even  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  true  charge,  pleaded  for  compassion,    and  even 
for  respect.  The  fact,  at  the  same  time,  was  denied,  and  a 
positive  evidence  was  brought,  that  another  had  received  a 
reward  for  killing  Satuminus :  but  the  policy  of  the  faction 
required  this  victim^  and  the  sentence  must  have  been  exe* 
cuted,  if  the  condemned  had  not  fied,  by  appeal,  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  people ;  where,  indeed,  his  cause  might  be  reck- 
oned more  desperate  than  it  had  been  before  a  select  court. 
The  parties  attended  this  trial  with  great  ardour.     Horten- 
sius  conducted  the  appeal  and  defence.   Cicero  pleaded  in  be* 
half  of  justice  and  government;  painted  the  age,  the  infirmi- 
ties, the  forlorn  state,  of  the  defendant,  who  had  survived  his  ref- 
lations and  his  friends.  He  pcnntedoutthe  danger  to  govern- 
ment andtoorder,  from  this  precedent,  in  terms  that  must  have 
melted  every  heart,  notcallous  from  ambition,,  faction,  orprofli- 
gacy  of  manners ;  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen« 
turies,  the  majority  was  hastening  to  affirm  the  sentence, 
when  Q.  Csecilius  MeteOus  Celer,  then  jn-ietor,  and  one  of 
the   augurs,  hastened  to  the  Janiculutn,  and  tore  down  the 
ensign  which  was  planted  there  as  a  sign  of  peace:  and  a 
silly  piece  of  superstition  stoj^d  the  proceedings  of  those 
whom  neither  justice  nor  compassion,  nor  regard  to  govern- 
ment, could  restrain.    This  form  took  its  rise,  as  has  been 
formerly  mentioned,  *  in  xhe  first  ages  of  Rome,  when  the 
enemy,  inhabiting  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  suppo- 
sed at  the  gates ;  and  the  people  convened  in  the  field,  on  one 
side  of  the  city,  might  be  assailed  on  the  other.    When  the 
centuries  were  formed,  therefore,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  a 
guard  was  always  posted  on  the  Janiculum,  and  an  ensign 
displayed.     If  any  enemy  appeared,  the  ensign  was  taken 
down,  the  assembly  dismissed,  and  the  people  took  to  their 
arms.     This  ceremony,  like  many  other  customs,  both  of 
superstition    and    law,    remained  after  the  occasion  had 

See  voL  L  c.  1. 
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ceased;  and  it  was  held  illegal  or  impious  in  the  people  to 
proceed  in  any  afitdr  without  the  ensign  in  view.  By  this 
means  the  trial  of  Rabirius  was  put  off,  and  the  prosecutors, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  work  up  the  people  again  into  an 
equal  degree  of  violence,  dropped  the  prosecution.  The  cause 
still  remained  undecided,  and  the  power  of  the  senate,  to 
defend  its  own  authority,  continued  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

The  tribune  Labienus  laid  aside  thoughts  of  renewing 
this  invidious  prosecution,  in  order  to  pursue  the  object  of 
some  other  more  popular  acts;  one  in  particular,  to  repeal 
the  almost  only  remaining  ordinance  of  Sylla;  that  which 
conferred  on  the  college  of  priests  the  power  of  filling  up 
vacancies  in  their  own  order.  The  right  of  election  was  again 
taken  from  the  college,*and,  according  to  the  law  of  Domitius, 
given  to  seventeen  of  the  tribes,  who  were  to  be  drawn  by 
lot.  This  change  was  intended  to  open  the  way  of  Caius 
Casar  into  that  office;  and  he  was  accordingly  promoted  io 
it  in  the  following  year. 

Others  of  the  tribunes  likewise  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  acts  of  turbulence  and  sedition.  Metellus  Ne* 
pos  endeavoured  to  reped  that  clause  of  the  act  against  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  which  declared  the  party  convicted  to  be 
disqualified  for  any  of  the  offices  of  state.  This  tribune^ 
though  sufficiently  disposed  to  disorderiy  courses,  had  many 
connections  among  die  most  respectable  citizens,  and  was 
persuaded,  in  this  instance,  to  drop  his  design. 

But,  of  all  the  cabals  into  which  thepopular  faction  was  distri- 
buted, none  was  more  desperate,  nor  supposed  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  Cataline,  the  late  disappointed  candidate  for  the 
consulship.  His  rival  Cicero  had  intimation,  before  the  elec- 
tions, of  a  design  formed  by  this  desperate  party  against  his 
own  person,  and  still  continued  to  observe  their  motions. 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Fulvia,  already  mentioned,  and  who 
had  given  the  first  hints  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  By  means 
of  this  woman  he  procured  the  confidence  of  Curius,  who 
g^ve  him  minute  information  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
party. 
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In  public,  Cataline  again  professed  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  consul,  in  competition  with  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius,  »P.  Muraena,  and  J.  Silanus.  He  boasted  of  support 
from  Antonius ;  but  Cicero,  to  divert  his  colleague  from 
tliis  dangerous  connection,  made  him  every  concession.  Hav- 
ing, in  casting  lots  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Macedonia, 
drawn  the  latter,  which  was  thought  to  be  preferable,  he 
yielded  it  up  to  Antonius  ;  and  by  this,  and  every  other  means 
in  his  power,  pi^rsuaded  him  to  rest  on  the  secure  possession 
of  dignities  and  honours,  lawfully  obtained,  in  preference  to 
expectations  formed  on  the  projects  of  a  few  desperate  men. 

In  secret,  Cataline  encouraged  his  adherents,  by  pretending 
to  have  many  resources,  and  to  be  supported  by  numbers 
who  were  ready  to  take  arms  at  his  command.     In  a  formal 
meeting  of  his  party,  in  October,  a  few  days  before  the  con- 
'sular  elections,  he  opened  the  whole  of  his  design ;  and,  in  the 
sgeech  which  he  made  on  that  occasion,  is  said  to  have  used 
expressions  to  the  following  purport :    *'  The  distressed  can 
^*  rely  for  relief  on  those  only  who  have  a  common  cause 
*'  with  themselves.     Whoever  is  at  ease  in  his  own  fortune, 
**  will  not  regard  the  sufferiog  of  others.  If  you  would  know 
•*  how  I  stand  affected  to  tte  parties  which  now  divide  the 
"  republic,  rich  creditors^  and  needy  debtors^  please  to  con- 
*'  sider,  what  every  one  knows,  that  I  have  no  safety  but  in 
*'  the  destruction  of  the  one  and  the  relief  of  the  other :  that 
**  my  interest  is  the  same  with  your  own,  and  that  I  have  cou- 
"  rage  to  attempt  what  may  be  necessary  for  our  common 
"  relief  and  security." 

From  the  strain  of  this  passage,  the  description  of  a  party, 
to  whom  it  was  with  propriety  addressed,  may  be  easily  col- 
lected. Cicero,  who  hadfrequently  taxed  Cataline  with  dan- 
gerous designs,  now  determined  to  lay  the  whole  of  his  intel- 
ligence before  the  public  ;  and  for  this  purpose  deferred  the 
consular  elections,  which  were  to  have  been  held  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  to  a  future  day,  and  assembled  the  senate. 
Cataline  having,  widi  the  other  members,  attended,  and  hear- 
ing the  charge,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  or  to  palliate  his 
words.  "There  arc,"  he  said,  "  in  diis  republic,  two  parties; 
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**  one  weak,  both  in  its  members  and  head ;  the  other  strong 
**  in  its  members,  but  wanting  a  head :  while  I  have  the  ho- 
**  nour  of  being  supported  by  this  party,  it  shall  have  a  head." 
Upon  these  words,  a  general  cry  of  indignation  arose  in 
the  senate  ;  but  no  resolution  was  taken.  Many,  who  were 
there  present,  as  members,  were  pleased  to  see  the  senate 
itself  insulted ;  and  Cataline,  as  if  in  condition  to  brave  all 
his  enemies,  was,  in  all  his  expressions,  equally  unguarded 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  senate.  To  Cato,  who,  in  the  pub- 
lic fonini,  some  days  before  this  meeting,  had  threatened  to 
have  him  impeached:  "Do,"  he  said;  "  but  if  you  light  a 
**  flame  in  my  fortunes,  I  will  extinguish  it  under  the  ruins  of 
**  the  commonwealth."* 

A  prosecution  was  actually  raised  against  him,  in  the  name 
of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  young  man  of  distinction,  for  carrying 
arms  against  the  public  peace.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  thought  proper  to  soften  his  tone,  and  offered  to  submit  tft 
voluntary  confinement,  until  his  innocence  should  be  made 
to  appear.  "  No  one,"  he  said,  "  who  knows  my  rank,  my 
**  pretensions,  and  the  interest  I  have  in  the  preservation  of 
*' the  commonwealth,  will  believe  that  its  destruction  is  to  be 
*'  apprehended  from  me,  and  that  its  safety  is  to  come  from 
"  a  native  of  Arpinum."t  He  offered  to  commit  himself  to 
the,  custody  of  Cicero,  of  Metellus,  or  of  any  other  magistrate, 
till  this  injurious  aspersion  were  removed.  To  this  offer  the 
consul  replied.  That  he  who  did  not  think  himself  safe 
within  the  same  ramparts  with  Cataline,  would  not  receive 
him  into  his  house.J 

By  one  effect  of  the  unparalleled  licence  enjoyed  by  citizens 
of  Rome,  persons  accused  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  were 
at  large,  during  the  dependence  of  their  trial,  and  might  either 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  designs,  or  withdraw  from 
justice.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  Valerius  and  Por- 
cius ;  which  secured  against  violence,  or  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  person  of  every  citizen,  however  accused,  until 

•  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Munena.        f  '^^  *®^"  °^  which  Cicero  was  native. 
\  Cicero  in  Catalinam,  i.  c.  8. 
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he  were  finally  condemned  by  the  people.  In  support  of  this 
privilege,  which  was  salutary,  when  the  abuse  of  power  ia 
the  ma^trate  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  licence  of 
crimes  in  the  subject,  the  Romans  persisted,  even  after  the  de- 
pravity of  manners  was  become  too  strong  for  the  laws,  and 
when  exemption  from  every  just  restnunt  was  fatally  mista^ 
ken  for  liberty.  Thie  state  had  now  been  thrown,  on  many 
occasions,  into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  because  there 
was  not  any  regular  method  of  resisting  disorders,  or  of  sup- 
pressing them  on  their  first  appearance. 

Catalinc,  soon  after  the  elections,  at  which,  by  the  preference 
g^ven  to  his  competitors,  Mursena  and  Silanus,  he  received  a 
fresh  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of  the  consulship,  sent 
Mallius,  or  Manlius,  an  experienced  Soldier,  who  had  served 
with  himself  under  Sylla,  to  prepare  for  an  insurrection  in 
the  district  of  Etruria.  This  officer,  in  the  end  of  October, 
4nder  pretence  of  giving  refuge  to  debtors  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  creditors,  had  actually  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  men.^  Suspicions  at  the  same  time  arose  against 
Pubiius  Sylla,  who  was  making  a  large  purchase  of  gladiators 
at  Capua ;  and  insurrections  were  apprehended  on  the  side 
of  Campania  and  Apulia.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  continusd 
informations  being  brought  of  Cataline^s  designs,  the  senate 
gave  in  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
state;  and* these  officers  accordingly  put  chosen, bodies  of 
men  imder  arms,  and  secured  all  the  posts  of  consequence  in 
the  city.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Crete,  who  still  remain- 
ed without  the  walls,  in  hopes  of  a  triumph,  was  appointed 
to  command  on  the  side  of  Apulia.  The  praetor  Metellus 
Celer  was  sent  into  the  cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  to  secure  the 
peace  of  that  province  jf  and  the  consul  Antonius  was  de- 
stined to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Mallius  at  Fsesulse.  % 

Cataline,  mean  while,  remained  in  the  city,  and  had  fre* 
q^uent  consultations  for  the  arrangement  and  the  execution  of 
his  plot.     At  a  meeting  of  the  party,  held  in  the  beginning  of 

•  CiccTo,  m  CatalinaiDy  i.  c.  3.  f  Cicero,  in  Cat.  i.  e.  12. 

\  Now  Florence. 
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November,  in  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Lecca,*  a  general 
massacre  of  the  principal  senators  was  projected.  The  conspi« 
rators  severally  chosetheir  stations,  and  undertook  their  seve- 
ral parts.     Two  in  particular,  who  were  familiar  in  Cicero's 
house,  undertook,  in  the  morning,  under  pretence  of  a  visit,  to 
surprise  and  assassinate  the  consul.  But  he  being  the  same 
night  apprised  of  his  danger  by  Fulvia,  gave  the  proper  orders, 
and  the  intended  assassins,  upon  their  appearance  at  his  door, 
were  refused  admittance.  He  immediately  after  assembled  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.    Cataline  presented  himself 
with  his  usual  presumption  ;  and  Cicero,  as  appears  from  an 
oration  which  he  then  delivered,  instead  of  laying  the  matter  in 
form  before  the  senate,  accosted  Cataline  ia  a  vehement  invec- 
tive, urging  him  to  be  gone  from  the  city,  where  all  his  steps 
were  minutely  observed,  where  his  meaning  was  understood, 
and  precautions  taken  against  all  his  designs*    ^*  I  told  you,'* 
said  the  consul,  "your  emissary  Mfldllus  would  be  in  arms  by 
**  the  first  of  November ;  that  you  intended  a  massacre  of  the 
*^  senators  about  die  same  time*    I  now  repeat  the  memo- 
**  rable  words  you  made  useof  when  you  were  told  that  many 
•*  of  the  senators  had  withdrawn  from  the  city.     You  should 
**  be  satisfied,  you  said,  with  the  blood  of  those  who  remained. 
•*  \^re  you  not  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  and  beset  on  every 
*'  side  by  the  guards  posted  to  watch  you?  Did  your  intention 
**  to  surprise  Praenest^,  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  November, 
^^  escape  me  ?  Did  you  not  find  precautions  taken,  that  implied 
"  a  knowledge  of  your  design  I  There  is  nothing,  in  short, 
"  that  you  do,  that  you  prepare,  that  j-ou  meditate,  which  is 
*'  not  heard,  which  is  not  seen,  which  is  not  felt  by  me,  io 
**  every  circumstance.    What  of  last  night?  Were  you  not  at 
*'  the  house  of  Porcius  Lecca  ?  Deny  it !  I  have  evidence, 
*^  There  are  here  present  persons  who  were  of  your  company. 
"  But  where  are  we  ?  What  manner  of  government  or  republic 
**  is  this  ?  The  enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  commonwealth 
*^  make  a  part  in  its  highest  councils  !    We  know  them,  and 
"  yet  they  are  suffered  to  live  I    But,  be  gone.     The  time  ef 

•  Cicero  pro  Pub.  Sylla,  c.  xvi. 
VOL.   If.  1> 
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•*  endorisg  you  is  past*  The  world  is  convinced  of  yo«r  guilt. 
^^  Stay  only  till  there  is  not  a  single  person  that  can  pretend 
^  to  doubt  of  it ;  till  your  own  partisans  must  be  silent,  and 
<^  till  the  clamour,  which  they  would  willingly  rabe  against 
**  every  necessary  act  of  government,  be  si^ppressed.** 

This  being  the  general  tendency  of  the  consul's  speech, 
fraught  with  such  alarming  matter,  and  urged  with  so  much 
confidence,  the  audience  was  seized  with  terror,  and  numbers, 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  same  bench  with  Cataline,  witb» 
drew  from  his  side.  He  himself  arose,  and  attempted  to  vin« 
dicate  his  character,  but  was  silenced  with  a  general  cry  of  in- 
dignation ;  upon  which  he  left  the  senate ;  and,  after  concert-- 
ing  further  measures  with  those  of  his  party,  not  thinking 
that  a  longer  stay  in  the  city  could  be  of  any  use  to  his  aifairs, 
he  withdrew  in  the  night,  leaving  letters  behind  him  to  some 
of  the  senators,  in  which  he  complained,  that,  by  a  combina-^ 
tion  of  his  enemies,  hc^wras  driven  into  exile  ;  and  that,  rather 
than  be  the  occasion  of  any  disturbance  in  the  commonwealth, 
he  was  willing  to  retire.  While  these  letters  were  handed 
about  in  the  city,  he  took  his  way,  preceded  by  the  ushers, 
and  ensigns  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  straight  for  the  camp  of 
Mallius,  and  entered  into  a  sUte  of  open  war..  The  features 
of  this  man's  portrait  are  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  whe-^ 
ment  pencils  and  lively  colourings  of  Cicero  and  of  Sallust.. 
He  is  represented,  as  able  to  endure  hardships  of  any  kind,, 
and  as  fearless  in  any  danger ;.  as,  from  his  youth,  fond  of  dis^ 
cord,  assassinations,  and  bloodshed  ;  as  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  own  brother,  whom  he  muidered  to  have  his  estate, 
and  with  the  blood  of  his  own  child,  whom  he  murdered  ta 
remove  the  objection  made  to  him  by  a  woman  who  refused 
to  mwrry  him  with  the  prospect  of  being  a  step  mother.  He 
is  represented  as  rapacious,  prodigal,  gloomy,  impetuous,  un* 
quiet,  dissembling,  and  perfidious  ;,  a  description,  of  which 
the  horrors  are  probably  amplified :  but  for  which  it  cannot 
be  doubted  there  was  much  foundation,  as  he  far  exceeded  in 
profligacy  and  desperation  all  those  who,  either  in  this  or 
the  former  age,  were,  by  their  ambition  or  their  vices,  hasten- 
ing the  ruiri  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Cicero  always  professed  to  hme  particular  informatiott  of 
the  progress  of  Catalme.  This,  according  to  Salhist,  he 
^fwed  to  Fulvia,  by  whose  means  he  obtained  a  correspondence 
with  Curius  ;  but  he  himself,  in  none  of  his  orations,  gives 
any  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his  intel<' 
ligence.  It  is  probsdde  that  Curias  desired  to  be  concealed^ 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  conspirators^ 
as  an  iafbrmer  and  a  traitor.  On  this  account  the  consul,  al« 
Plough  he  was  minutety  apprised  of  particulars,  was  obliged 
to  adopt  the  fiaxk  he  had  hitherto  followed,  to  urge  the  conspi- 
rators themselves  into  open  hostilities,  and  into  a  full  declara* 
tion  of  their  pxupose.  He  had  succeeded  with  respect  to 
Cataline ;  but  his  accomplices  were  yet  very  numerous  in  the 
city,  and  were  taking  their  measures  to  co-operate  with  those 
who  were  in  arms  abroad. 

In  this  state  of  affadrs,  Fabius  Sanga,  a  Roman  citizen  of 
distinction,  came  to  the  consul,  and  informed  him,  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Ailobroges,  a  people  then  inhabiting  what 
is  now  called  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  part  of  Savoy,  whose 
patron  he  was,  had  made  him  privy,  to  a  very  momentous  afiair, 
that,  upon  being  disappointed  in  a  suit,  on  which  they  had 
been  employed  to  the  senate,  they  had  been  carried  by  F» 
Umbrenus  to  publius  Cornelius  Lentulus  the  prator,  who 
condoled  widi  them  on  the  subject  of  the  wrong  they  had  re- 
ceived, assured  them  of  redress,  if  they  would  merit  the  favour 
of  those  who  were  soon  to  have  the  ascendant  at  Rome  ;  and 
proposed,  that  they  should  immediately,  upon  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  prevail  on  their  nation  to  be  prepared  with 
an  army»  to  co-operate  with  their  friends  in  Italy.  Gicero  im- 
mediately laid  hold  of  this  intelligence,  as  afibrding  means  to 
bring  the  plot  to  light,  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  suffici- 
ent evidence,  to  convict  the  conspirators.  He  desired  Sanga 
to  encourage  this  correspondence  ;  to  advise  the  ambassadors 
to  require  proper  credentials  to  be  shown  to  their  country- 
men ;  to  procure  a  list  of  the  Roman  citizens  who,  in  case 
they  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  were  to  be- 
come bound  to  protect  them  ;  and  when  they  should  be  thus 
provided,  and  about  to  depart,  he  instructed  Sanga  to  bring 
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him  intimation  of  their  mc^kms^  that  they  might  be  secured^ 
with  their  writings,  and  other  evidence  of  the  facts  to  be  as  <« 
certainedt  Sanga,  having  instructed  the  ambassadors  accor* 
dingly,  gave  notice  of  their  motions  to  the  consul.  In  the 
evening  before  they  were  to  depart,  Cicero  ordered  the  pr»- 
tors,  L.  Flaccus  and  C*  Pontinus,  to  march  by  different  ways^ 
and  in  small  parties,  after  it  was  dark,  to  place  a  sufficient  arm- 
ed force  to  intercept  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges.  The 
parties  were  stationed  on  different  sides  of  the  river,  at  the 
bridge  called  Milvius,  without  knowing  of  each  other,  and 
without  having  any  suspicion  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  posted,  further  than  arose  from  their  having  been  told, 
that  they  were  to  seize  any  person  who  should  attempt  to  pass, 
in  either  direction.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
ambassadors  from  the  Roman  side  entered  on  the  bridge  with 
a  numerous  retinue  ;  and  being  challenged,  and  commanded 
to  stop,  by  the  party  that  was  placed  to  intercept  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  j  and  some  blood  was  shed* 
But  on  the  appearance  of  the  praetors,  with  their  ensigns  o£ 
office,  the  travellers  ceased  to  resist*  Their  dispatches  were 
secured.  Vollurcius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  found  in 
their  company,  was  taken  and  searched*  Letters  were  found 
upon  him,  in  different  hands,  and  under  different  seals,  ad- 
dressed to  Cataline.  These,  together  with  the  prisoners, 
were  immediately  carried  back  to  the  city. 

The  consul  being  apprised  of  the  success  which  attended 
this  part  of  his  design,  sent,  before  any  alarm  could  be  taken 
by  the  party,  messages  to  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and 
Lentulus,  desiring  to  see  them  at  his  own  house.  The  three 
former  came  with  the  messenger ;  but  Lentulus  was  newly 
gone  to  bed,  and,  by  his  delay,  gave  some  cause  to  suspect 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  danger.  He  too,  however,  came 
before  it  was  day  ;  and  the  house  of  Cicero  was  presently 
crouded,  not  only  with  numbers  of  the  equestrian  order,  tliat 
were  in  arms  for  die  defence  of  his  person,  but  likewise  with 
many  senators,  whom  he  desired  to  be  present.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  AUobroges,  now  prisoners,  were  likewise  con- 
ducted thither,  and  the  letters  found  in  their  possession  were 
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produced  unopened.  Cicero  declared  his  intention  to  assem« 
ble  the  senate  without  delay,  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  mat- 
ter  before  them.  Many  of  the  company  were  of  opinion,  that 
Ae  letters  should  be  first  opened,  in  order  to  see,  whether  they 
contained  any  matter  of  so  much  moment  as  to  require 
assembling  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  so  great  an  alarm  was 
likely  to  be  taken.  Cicero,  however,  having  no  doubt  of  the 
contents  of  the  letters,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
over-ruled  those  scruples,  and  the  senate  was  accordingly 
called.  Meantime  the  Allobroges  dropt  some  expressions^ 
which  implied,  that  some  arms  were  concealed  in  the  house 
of  Cethegus.  This  occasioned  a  search  being  then  made, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  daggers  and  swords  were 
accordingly  found. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Vokurcius  was  first  exa- 
mined ;  be  denied  his  knowledge  of  any  treasonable  designs^ 
but  appeared  disconcerted ;  and,  upon  being  reminded  of  the 
reward  that  had  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  plot 
against,  the  state,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  he  himself  would 
be  exposed  in  prevaricating,  he  confessed  that  the  letters 
seized  in  his  custody  were  sent  by  the  prsetor  Lentulus,  and 
others  :  that  he  had,  besides,  a  verbal  message  to  Cataline,  in- 
form ing  him  that  the  plan  was  now  ready  for  execution ;  that 
the  station  of  every  person  was  assigned  ;  that  some  were  ap- 
pointed to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places,  and  some  to 
massacre  their  enemies  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  was 
likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  fire  ;  and  desiring  that  Cata- 
line, in  order  to  support  his  friends,  and  to  profit  by  the  di- 
version they  were  to  make  in  his  favour  within  the  walls, 
should  issue  a  proclamation  to  arm  the  slaves,  and  that  he 
himself  should  march  directly  to  Rome. 

The  deputies  of  the  Allobroges  being  next  introduced, 
acknowledged,  that  they  had  been  charged  by  Lentulus,  Ce- 
thegus, Statilius,  and  Cassius,  with  assurances  of  support  to 
the  council  of  their  nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  accompanied 
with  directions  to  march,  without  delay,  a  body  of  horse 
into  Italy,  where  they  should  be  joined  by  a  njuroerous  in- 
fantry, and  receive  proper  instructions  in  what  manner  they 
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should  further  proceed :  that,  to  encourage  them,  Lenftdw 
quoted  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Sibyls,  by 
which  he  himself  was  pointed  out  as  the  third  of  the  Comelii,^ 
destined  to  arrive  at  the  sovereigpty  of  Rome:  that  the  con- 
spirators had  differed  about  the  time  of  executing  their  dc^ 
sign*  Lentulns  was  of  opinion  it  should  be  deferred  to  the 
holidays  in  December;  that  Cediegus,  notwidistanding, 
and  the  others,  were  impatient,  and  desired  a  nearer  day. 

The  supposed  conspirators  were  next  odled  in  their  turns; 
and  the  letters,  with  the  seals  unbroken,  were  exhibited  be* 
fore  them*  Cethegus,  being  the  first  examined,  persisted  in 
denying  his  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy;  accounted  for  the 
arms  which  were  found  in  his  house,  by  saying,  he  was  cu- 
rious of  workmanship  of  that  nature,  and  always  bought  what 
he  liked»  He  preserved  his  countenance  undisturbed,  till 
Jiis  own  letter  was  produced,  and  then  fell  into  great  confu- 
sion, as  the  seal  was  immediately  known  to  be  his* 

Lentulus  next,  with  great  confidence,  denied  the  charge  ; 
affected  not  to  know  either  Volturcius  or  the  ambassadors ; 
asked  them  upon  what  occasion  they  ever  could  pretend  to 
have  been  admitted  into  his  house  ?  He,  however,  suppos- 
ing that  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  was  now 
procuced  could  convict  him,  acknowledged  the  seal.  It  was 
the  head  of  his  grandfather.  But  the  letcr  being  opened, 
was  found  to  be  unsigned,  and  in  the  following  general 
terms:  "The  bearer  will  inform  you  who  I  am.  Fear 
** nothing.  Remember  where  you  stand;  and  neglect  no- 
rthing. Call  in  every  aid,  even  the  meanest."  While  he 
persisted  in  his  denial,  some  one  asked  him,  if  he  had  never 
quoted  the  Sibylline  oracles  to  these  Gauls  ?  Confounded 
with  this  question,  he  forgot  his  disguise,  and  confessed. 

Gabinius  too  was  at  last  brought  to  own  his  guilt ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  conspiracy  was  fully  laid  open.  Lucius  Cae- 
sar, the  consul  of  the  former  year,  in  the  presence  of  Len- 
tulus, who  was  married  to  his  sister,  gave  his  opinion,  that 
this  unhappv  man  should  be   immediately  put  to  death* 

*Tke  fonncr  two  were  Cinxia  and  Syllskr 
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♦^This,"  he  ssud,  *'is  no  unprecedented  measure.  My 
*^  grandfadier,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  taking  in  open  rebellion,  as 
**  this  man  is,  was  slain  by  order  of  the  consul  Gabinius. 
^^  His  son  was  taken  into  custody^  and  put  to  death  in  prison." 
In  the  meantime  Lentulus  was  ordered  to  divest  himself  of 
the  office  of  praetor,  and,  together  with  his  accomplices,  was 
committed  to  close  imprisonment.  This  Cornelius  Lentu- 
lus was  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  Sara  to  his  name. 
He  had  been  consul  about  eight  years  before,  and  was  after- 
wards, for  his  debaucheries,  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  senate. 
He  had  now  again  condescended  to  accept  of  the  office  of 
praetor,  in  ordei*  to  recover,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate, 
his  seat  in  the  senate. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  to  apprehend  M.  Cseparius, 
who  had  been  sent  to  procure  an  insurrection  in  Apulia,  to- 
gether with  P.  Furius,  Magius  Chilo,  and  P.  Umbrenus,  who 
had  first  introduced  the  Gaulish  ambassadors  to  Gabinius.  The 
senate  voted  thanks  to  the  consul  Cicero  for  his  great  vigilance, 
and  for  the  consummate  ability  he  had  shown  in  the  discovery 
andsuppression  of  this  treasonable  design ;  to  the  praetors,  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  consul's  orders ;  and  to  Anto- 
Bius,  his  colleague,  for  having  detached  himself  from  men,  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  A 
public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  was  likewise  decreed,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  consul,  and  in  consideration  of  this  deliverance  of 
the  city  from  fire,  of  the  people  from  massacre,  and  of  Italy 
from  devastation  and  war. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  called,  Cicero  gave  this 
ticcount  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  in  a  speech  which 
is  still  extant,*  and  early  on  the  following  day  assembled 
that  body  again,  to  deliberate  on  the  farther  resolutions  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  prisoners.  An  agent  had  been 
busy  in  the  night  to  raise  some  disturbance  in  favoiu-  of  Len- 
tulus ;  but  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  gave  so  great 
an  alarm,  that  not  only  such  as  were  possessed  of  considera- 
ble property,  but  every  inhabitant,  whatever  might  be  hi* 

•  In  Cat.  iii. 
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effects,  trembled  for  his  own  person,  and  for  the  safety  of 
his  house*  The  avenues  to  the  senate,  the  capitol,  the  forum, 
all  the  temples  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break  of  day, 
were  crouded  with  armed  men.  The  consul  had  summon* 
ed  the  equestrian  order  in  arms  to  support  the  government, 
and  citizens  of  every  rank  came  forth  to  have  a  part  in  what 
might  be  required  for  the  safety  of  their  families. 

When  the  senate  was  assembled,  the  members  differed  in 
their  judgment.  Junius  Silanus,  one  of  the  consuls-elect, 
being  called  up  first  in  order,  declared  himself  for  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Tiberius  Nero  differed  from  him,  and  propo- 
sed perpetual  imprisonment*  The  majority,  however,  joiiv- 
ed  Silanus,  until  Caius  Csesar  spoke.  This  able  advocate 
declared  against  the  opinion  of  Silanus,  not  as  too  severe, 
but  as  contrary  to  law;  and  insisted  on  the  danger  of  a  prece- 
dent which  might  set  the  life  of  every  citizen  at  the  mercy 
of  a  vote  in  the  senate.  Death,  he  said,  was  the  common 
destination  of  all  men ;  what  no  one  could  avoid,  and  what 
the  wise  frequently  coveted.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be 
used  as  a  punishment,  and  he  was  disposed,  in  this  case, 
not  to  mitigate,  but  to  increase,  the  severity  of  the  sentence* 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  estates  of  the  prisoners 
should  bo  confiscated;  that  their  persons  should  be  commit- 
ted for  life  to  the  keeping  of  the  most  secure  and  best  affect- 
ed corporations  in  Italy;  and  that  it  should  be  declared  trea- 
son for  any  one  hereafter  to  move  the  senate  or  the  people 
for  any  mitigation  of  their  punishment. 

Cssar  might  be  considered  as  appearing  on  the  side  of  the 
popular  faction,  and  as  laying  the  ground  upon  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate,  and  the  conduct  of  any  particular 
member,  might  be  afterwards  aiTaigncd  before  the  people* 
The  terrors  of  the  Porcian  and  Serapronian  laws,  when  likely 
to  be  urged  by  so  powerful  an  advocate,  alarmed  the  greater 
part  of  the  senate.  Silanus  himself  retracted  his  opinion* 
In  this  fluctuation  the  consul  submitting  the  question  to  the 
judgment  of  the  senate,  for  his  own  part  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  execute  any  decree  they  should  form.  He  treated 
C*sar  with  great  respect,  and  with  some  art  laid  hold  of  the 
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severe  terms  in  which  this  popular  citizen  had  spoken  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  conduct,  in  case  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  government,  with  respect  to  the  matter  now  before 
them,  should  hereafter  be  questioned  or  brought  underreview. 
**  The  senate,''  he  observed,  "  had  no  cause  to  dread  the 
*^  imputation  of  cruelty.  It  was  mercy  to  prevent,  in  the  most 
^  effectual  manner,  a  crime  to  be  perpetrated  in  so  much  blood. 
**  If  this  crime  were  not  prevented,  they  were  to  see  that  city, 
^^  the  resort  of  nations,  and  the  light  and  ornament  of  empire, 
*'  perish  at  one  blow.  They  were  to  see  heaps  of  her  citizens 
^  unburied,  and  lying  in  their  blood:  they  were  to  see  the  fury 
•*  of  Cethegus  let  loose  in  murder;  to  see  Lentulus  become  a 
^  king,  Cataline  commanding  an  army,  and  every  where  to 
"  hear  the  cries  of  mothers,  to  see  the  flight  of  children,  and 
**  the  rape  of  virgins. — If  the  father  of  a  family,  (he  conti- 
*^  nued)  should  spare  a  slave  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  his 
^  children,  who  had  murdered  his  wife,  and  set  fire  to  his 
**"  dwelling,  how  should  such  a  farther  be  considered-— as  cruel 
**  or  as  void  of  affection  ? 

He  desired  them,  ^^  not  to  regard  what  was  given  out,  of 
^^  their  not  being  in  condition  to  attempt  any  thing  vigorous 
*^  agsdnst  these  men.     He  himself,  as  first  magistrate,  had 
^*  not  neglected  the  necessary  precautions;  and  the  general  ar- 
^^  dour  with  which  all  ranks  of  men  concurred  in  the  defence 
^^  of  their  families,  their  properties,  and  the  seat  of  empire, 
**  rendered  every  resolution  they  could  take  secure  of  the 
**  utmost  effect.     The  forum  is  full,  all  the  temples  in  its 
^  neighbourhood  are  full,  all  the  streets  and  avenues  to  this 
*^  place  of  assembly  are  full  of  citizens  of  every  denomina- 
*'  tion,  armed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.     But  he  re- 
^  quested  that  the  senate  would  issue  their  orders  before  the 
^  sun  went  down,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  dangerous  con* 
*^  sequences,  if  these  matters  were  left  undetermined,  and  the 
**  city  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  the  following  night.     For 
*^  himself,  he  professed  to  have  taken  his  resolution.     Al- 
**  though  he    felt    the    occasion   full  of  personal    danger, 
**8aid,  he  would  execute  the  orders  of  tlie  conscript  fathers; 

VOL.   II.  E 
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^  but,  if  he  fell  in  the  attem;^  implored  their  protection  for 
^  his  wife  ajxl  hit  children."^ 

All  this  appears  to  have  passed  in  debate,  before  Cato 
spoke.  This  virtuous  citizen,  then  about  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  had,  in  the  former' part  of  his  life,  taken  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  from  the  youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by 
his  temper  and  education,  was  averse  to  the  libertine  princi- 
ples which  had  crept  into  the  politics  and  the  msmners  of  the 
age.  He  spoke  chiefly  in  answer  to  Cains  Csesar,  who,  he 
observed,  seemed  to  mistake  the  question*  ^^We  are  not 
inquiring,''  he  said,  ^^what  is  the  proper  punishment  of  a 
^  crime  already  committed,  but  how  we  may  defend  the  re4 
^'  public  from  an  imminent  danger,  with  which  it  is  direaten- 
*^  ed.  It  is  proposed  to  send  the  prisoners  to  safe  keeping  in 
**the  country.  Why  into  the  country?  Because,  perhaps,  the 
^^  faction  of  profligate  citizens  is  more  numerous  in  Rome, 
**  and  may  rescue  them.  Is  Rome  the  only  place  to  which 
•^profligate  men  may  resort,  or  are  prisoners  of  state  most 
*^  secure  where  the  force  of  government  is  least?  This  pro- 
*<  posal  is  surety  an  idle  one,  if  the  author  of  it  professes  to 
**  entertain  any  fear  of  these  men.  But  if,  in  this  general 
^^  alarm  of  all  the  city,  he  smd  such  persons  be  not  s^id,  so 
**much  the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our  guard.  Wp 
**  are  beset  with  enemies,  both  within  and  without  the  walls. 
**  While  Cataline,  with  fire  and  sword,  is  hastening  to  your 
**  gates,  you  hesitate,  whether  you  will  cut  off  or  i^are  his 
*'  associates,  who  are  taken  with  the  torch  in  their  hands  and 
"  die  dagger  at  your  breast !  You  must  strike  those  who  are 
**now  in  your  power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those  who 
^'  are  coming  to  support  their  designs.  The  remissness  or 
"the  vigour  which  you  now  shew,  will  be  felt  in  the  camp  of 
^^  Cataline,  and  will  be  attended  with  suitable  effects.  I  am 
♦*  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  we  order  these  men,  agreeably 
**  to  the  practice  which  our  ancestors  have  followed  in  all 
"  cases  of  treason  and  of  open  war  against  the  common- 
"  wealth,  to  immediate  death." 

•Cicero,  in  Catalinam,  orat.  iv. 
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Such  is  said  to  liave  been  the  speech  of  Cato,  by  which  the 
senate  was  determined  in  the  very  momentous  resolution 
which  was  taken  on  die  present  occasion;  and  however  littte 
we  may  be  inclined  to  consider  such  compositions,  in  many 
parts  of  ancient  history,  as  records  of  fact,  much  credit  is  due 
to  diis  representation,  as  it  is  given  by  a  person  who  himself 
became  a  partisan  of  Caesar)  and  as  the  words  which  he  as-> 
cribed  to  these  speakers  must  have  come,  in  die  perusal  of 
his  work,  mider  the  inspection  of  many  who  were  present  to 
the  delivery  of  them,*  The  execution  of  the  prisoners  was 
accordingly  determined,  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  night,  was,  by  order  of  the  consul,  com« 
mitted  to  a  vaulted  dungeon  under  ground,  and  strsmgled.  Hi< 
accomplices  had  the  same  fate ;  and  the  minds  of  men,  though 
somewhat  quieted  of  their  fears,  were  nevertheless  stuih) 
ned  with  the  scene,  and  beheld  with  amazement  a  patri-' 
eian,  of  the  Cornelian  family,  of  the  first  rank  in  the  com^ 
monwealth,  who  himself  had  been  consul,  suffering,  with- 
out any  formal  trial,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner 
of  justice,  t 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation  at  Rome,  CataKne 
was  endeavouring  to  augment  his  force  in  the  field.  He 
found  about  two  thousand  men  under  Mallius.  These  he 
formed  into  two  legions,  and,  as  his  party  increased,  he  com^ 
pleted  their  numbers.  He  refused  for  some  time  to  eatok 
the  fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  many  took  refuge  in  his  camp; 
thinking  it  would  discredit  and  weaken  his  cause  to  rest  any 
•  part  of  it  on  this  support.  But  the  freemen  that  joined  him 
being  ill  armed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  neigbouihood 
of  the  mountains,  and  frequendy  to  change  his  ground,  to 
avoid  an  engagement  with  the  consul;  and  he  endeavoured 

•  The  more  credit  is  due  to  this  account  of  Czsar's  and  Cato's  speech, 
that  the  speech  which  is  ascribed  to  Cicero,  by  the  same  historian,  id  a 
faithful  extract,  or  contains  the  purport  of  the  oration  >vhich  still  remains 
among  his  works. 

t  Sallast.  Bell.  Catal.  Cur  ergo  in  scntcntiam  Catonis  ?  quia  Terbis  1nc«- 
•ntioribus  et  pluribus,  rem  eandem  comprchenderat.  Cicer.  ad  Atticonii. 
lib.  xii.  epist.  21. 
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to  gain  time,  in  hopes  that,  the  intended  blow  being  fttnick 
at  Rome,  a  general  defection  of  the  opposite  party  would  en- 
sue* But  when  accounts  came,  that  his  design  had  failed  in 
the  city,  and  that  his  principal  associates  were  no  more« 
those  who  were  inclined  to  his  cause  were  discouraged,  and 
numbers  who  had  already  joined  him  began  to  fall  off;  he  de* 
termined  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  his  enemies ;  and  for 
this  purpose  directed  his  march  to  a  pass  in  the  Apennines^ 
by  which  he  might  escape  into  Gaul.  This  design  the  prse- 
tor  Metellus  had  foreseen,  made  a  forced  march  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  it,  and  Cataline,  at  last,  finding  himself  beset  oil 
every  quarter,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle.  Of  the  armies 
that  were  in  the  field  against  him,  he  chose  to  face  that  of 
Antonius ;  either  because  it  lay  on  his  route  to  Rome,  and,  if 
defeated  or  removed,  might  open  his  way  to  the  city;  or  be- 
cause he  hoped  to  meet  in  the  commander  of  it  some  re- 
maihs  of  inclination  in  his  favour.  In  whatever  degree  these 
hopes  were  at  first  reasonably  conceived,  they  ceased  to 
have  any  foundation ;  as  Antonius,  being  taken  ill,  had  left 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Petreius.  With  this  com- 
mander Cataline  engaged  in  battle,  and,  after  many  efforts  of 
valour  and  of  conduct,  fell,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  thus  delivered  the  state  from  a  desperate  enemy, 
whose  power  was  happily  not  equal  to  his  designs,  and  who 
has  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  to  the  orator  and  the  historian, 
who  have  made  him  the  subject  of  their  eloquent  compo- 
sitions. Sallust  appears  to  have  been  so  intent  on  raising 
and  finishing  particular  parts  of  his  work,  that  he  neglected 
the  general  order  of  his  narrative.  I  have,  therefore,  in 
most  parts  of  the  relation,  preferred  the  authority  of  Cicero 
to  his.  This  great  man  was  imdoubtedly  best  informed,  and 
he  rested  so  much  of  his  reputation  on  this  transaction,  that 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  it,  and,  in  different 
parts  of  his  writings,  when  collected,  has  furnished  a  pretty 
full  narration  of  circumstances  respecting  the  origin  and  ter- 
mination of  this  wild  and  profligate  attempt  to  subvert  the 
(^vemment  of  the  republic. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Qharacter  oj  the  Times. — Philosofikij.~^Ofift6ate  Tenets  and  Votaries.'^ 
Procesdingt  of  the  Senate, — Tribunate  of  Meteilusj  JVefios^  and 
of  Cato^'-^Prqfiosal  to  recal  Pompey^  at  the  Head  qf  hU  Armyy 
frustrated J-^His  arrival  in  Italy, '^-^nd  Tritmifh* 

IT  may  appear  strange,  that  any  age  or  nation  should 
have  furnished  the  example  of  a  project  conceived  in  so  much 
guilt,  or  of  characters  so  atrocious,  as  those  under  which  the 
accomplices  of  Cataline  are  described  by  the  eloquent  orator 
and  historian,*  from  whose  writings  the  circumstances  of  the 
late  conspiracy  are  collected*  The  scene,  however,  in  this  re- 
public was  such  as  to  have  no  parallel,  either  in  the  past  or  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  mankind.  ITiere  was  less  govern- 
ment, and  more  to  be  governed,  than  has  been  exhibited  in 
any  other  instance.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  become  masters  of  the  known  world.  They 
pretended  to  govern  in  a  body;  but  it  was  impossible  they 
ever  could  meet  in  a  fair  and  adequate  convention.  They 
were  represented,  therefore,  by  partial  meetings  or  occa- 
sional tumults  in  the  capital;  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
people,  on  many  a  subject,  was  little  better  than  to  occasion 
a  riot.  Individuals  were  vested  with  powers  almost  discre- 
tionary in  the  provinces,  or  continually  aspired  to  such  situ- 
ations. At  home  they  were  impatient  of  government,  and 
in  haste  to  govern ;  ruined  in  their  fortunes  by  private  pro- 
digality, or  by  the  public  expense  in  soliciting  honours ; 
tempted  to  repair  their  ruins  by  oppression  and  extortion, 
where  they  were  intrusted  with  command,  or  by  desperate 
attempts  against  the  government  of  their  count n-,  if  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  sharing  its  profits.  Not  only  were 
many  of  the  prevailing  practices  disorderly,  but  the  law  it- 

•  Cicero,  in  SallMt. 
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self  was  erroneous;*  adopted^  indeed,  at  first  by  a  virtuous 
people,  because  it  secured  the  persons  and  the  rights  of  indi* 
viduals  against  the  possibility  of  injustice,  but  now  anxiously 
preserved  by  their  posteri^,  because  it  gave  a  licence  to  their 
crimes. 

The  provinces  were  to  be  retained  by  the  forces  of  Italy  ; 
the  Italians  themselves  by  the  ascendant  of  the  capital ;  and 
in  this  capital  all  was  confusion  and  anarchy,  except  where 
the  senate,  by  its  authority,  and  the  wisdom  of  its    councils, 
prevailed.     It  was  no  doubt  expedient  for  the  people  to  re- 
strain abuses  of  the  aristocratical  power ;  but  when  they  as- 
sumed the  government  into  their  own  hands,  or  when   the 
sovereignty  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  collective  body, 
abuses  were  multiplied,  and  the  confusion  or  anarchy,  which 
prevailed  at  Rome,  spread  from  one  extremity  of  her  domi- 
nion to  the  other.     The  provinces  were  oppressed,  not  upon  a 
regular  plan  to  aggrandise  the  state,  but  at  the  plcasiu-e  of 
individuals,  to  enrich  a  few  of  the  most  outrageous  and  pro- 
fligate citizens.      The  people,  under  pretence  of  exerting 
their  own  powers,  were  perpetually  violating  the  laws  which 
had  been  made  to  restrain  usurpations ;  and  the  public  inte- 
rests and  the  order  of  the  state  were  in  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  pretensions  of  demagogues,  or  of  single  and  profli- 
gate .n^n.     In  such  a  situation  there  were  many  temptations 
to  be  wicked ;  and  in  such  a  situation,  likewise,  minds  that 
were  turned  to  integrity  and  honour,  had  a  proportionate 
spring  and  scope  to  their  exertions  and  pursuits.     The  range 
of  the  human  character  was  great  and  extensive,  and  men 
were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow  bounds ;  they  were 
destined  to  be  good  or  to  be  wicked  in  the  highest  measure, 
and,  by  their  struggles,  to  exhibit  a  scene  interesting  and  in- 
structive, beyond  any  other  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

*  Lex  Valeria  et  Porcia  de  tergo  civimn  lata.  Liv.  lib-  ii.  c.  8.  lib«  iii. 
o.  55.  lib.  X.  c.  9.  By  these  laws  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  be  imprisoned 
any  more  than  suffer  punishment,  before  conviction ;  he  might  stop  any 
proceeding  against  himself,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people;  and,  being  at  large 
during  his  trial,  might  withdraw  whenever  he  perceived  the  sentence  likely 
tp  be  givun  against  him. 
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Among  the  causes  that  helped  to  cany  the  characters  of 
men  in  this  age  to  such  distant  extremes,  may  be  reckoned 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  lately  come  into 
fashion,  and  which  was  much  affected  by  the  higher  ranks  of 
Bien  in  the  state-*  Literature,  by  the  difficulty,  and  expense 
of  multiplying  copies  of  book8,t  being  confined  to  persons 
having  wealth  and  power,  it  was  considered  as  a  distinction 
of  rank,  and  had  its  vogue,  not  only  as  an  useful,  but  as  a 
fashionable,  accomplishment.  The  lessons  of  the  school 
were  admitted  as  the  elements  of  every  liberal  and  active 
profession,  and  they  were  quoted  at  the  bar,  in  the  field,  in 
the  senate,  and  every  where  in  the  conduct  of  real  affairs. 
Philosophy  was  considered  as  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  real 
foundation  of  strength,  ability  and  wisdom,  in  the  practice  of 
Kfe.  Men  of  the  world,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  their 
sect,  affected  to  employ  its  language  on  every  important  oc- 
casion, and  to  be  governed  by  its  rules  so  much  as  to  assume, 
in  compliance  with  particular  systems,  distinctions  of  man« 
ncrs,  and  even  of  dress.  They  embraced  their  forms  in  phi- 
losophy, as  the  sectaries  in  modem  times  have  embraced 
theirs  in  religion;  and  probably  in  the  one  case  honoured 
their  choice  by  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  and  the  regularity 
of  their  practice,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  they  have  done 
in  the  other. 

In  these  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic  the  sect  of 
Epicurus  appears  to  have  prevailed;  and  what  Fabricius,  on 
hearing  rehearsed  the  tenets  of  this  philosophy,  wished  for 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  had  now  befallen  her  citizens.!|l  Men 
were  glutted  with  national  prosperity ;  they  thought  that  they 
were  bom  to  enjoy  what  their  fathers  had  won,  and  saw  not 
the  use  of  those  austere  and  arduous  virtues  by  which  the 

•  Vide  Cicero's  Philosophical  Works. 

t  The 'grandees  had  their  slaves  sometiines  educaited  to  serve  as  sccreta. 
Ties  to  themselves,  or  as  preceptors  to  their  chiUren. 

f  See  Plutarch,  in  P/rr.  The  philosopher  Cyneas,  in  the  hearing  of  Fa* 
brieius,  entertained  his  prince  with  an  argument,  to  prove  that  pleasure  was 
the  chief  good.  Fabricius  wished  that  the  enemies  of  Rome  mi|^t  long 
entertain  such  tenets. 
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^tate  had  increased  to  its  present  greatness.    The  votaries 
of  this  sect  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  chance, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  Providence,     They  resolved  tlic 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,   of  honour  and  dishonour, 
into  mere  appellations  of  pleasure  and  pain.     Every  man's 
pleasure  was  to  himself  the  supreme  rule  of  estimation  and 
of  action.     All  good  was  private.     The  public  was  a  mere 
imposture,  that  might  be  successfully  employed,  perhaps  to 
defraud  the  ignorant  of  their  private  enjoyments,  while  it 
furnished  the  conveniences  of  the  wise*.     By  persons  so  in- 
structed, the  care  of  families  and  of  states,  with  whatever  else 
broke  in  upon  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure  and  ease,  were 
classed  among  the  follies  of  human  life:  and  a  sect  under 
these  imputations  might  be  considered  as  patrons  of  licenti- 
ousness, both  in  morality  and  religion,  and  declared  enemies 
to  mankind.     Yet  the  Epicureans,  when  urged  in  argument 
by  their  opponents,  made  some  concessions  in  religion,  and 
many  more  in  moralit}%     They  admitted  the  existence  of 
gods;  but  supposed  those  beings  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to 
have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men.     They  owned  that, 
although  good  and  pleasure  were  synonymous  terms,  yet, 
among  the  varieties  of  pleasure,  those  of  virtue  were  the 
thief.     A  concession  after  which  they  ought  to  have  said 
that  virtue,  or  the  chief  pleasure,  was  also  the  chief  good;  yet 
they  still  returned  to  the  general  appellation  of  pleasure,  at 
the  hazard  of  misleading  the  vulgar,  and  even  themselves,  in 
their  choice  ;t  and  while  they  contended  that  their  difference 
with  other  sects  consibted  in  a  mere  dispute  about  words, 

•  Cicero,  in  Piscncm. 

t  Even  the  leader  of  this  sect  himself,  though  mpre  pure  in  the  choice 
of  his  pleasure  than  many  of  his  followers,  yet  was  far  from  being  regu* 
lated  in  the  choice  he  made  by  the  more  important  occasions  of  human  life. 
To  him  the  rearing  of  a  family,  without  which  the  human  race  must  speedi- 
ly peribhi  the  offices  of  state,  without  which  society  cannot  exist;  were 
not  only  superfluous,  but  expressly  precluded  from  the  choice  of  a  wise 
man.  His  virtue  was  to  be  found  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a  garden, 
in  exemption  from  pain  or  trouble,  in  contemplation  ard  serenity  of  mind, 
in  the  society  of  a  few  selcci  friends,  with  sobriety  and  niodaraiion  of  diet, 
and  ether  teiisLiuliucs. 
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khose  they 'Were  pleased  to  employ,  served  to  suppress  the 
specific  sentiments  of  conscience  and  elevation  of  mind,  and 
to  change  the  reproaches  of  criminality,  profligac}^,  or  vile- 
hess,  by  which  even  bad  nieri  are  restrained  from  iniquity, 
into  mere  imputations  of  mistake,  or  variations  of  taste. 

Other  sectis,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoics,  maintained, 
almost  in  every  particular,  the  reverse  of  these  tenets.  They 
maintained  the  realty  of  Providence,  and  of  a  common  in- 
terest of  goodnete  and  of  justice,  for  which  Providence  was 
ekerted,  and  in  which  all  rational  creatures  were  deeply  con- 
cerned. They  maintained,  that  although  it  be  evident  that 
Happiness  or  the  chief  good  is  pleasant,  yet  it  were  absurd 
conversely  to  sajr  that  every  pleasure  is  happiness,  or  the 
chief  good.  In  the  application  of  these  terms  we  must  at- 
tend to  the  exemption  from  sufTering,  as  well  as  the  measure 
of  enjoyment;  iand  as  our  understanding  cannot  reach  every 
possible  effect,  tipon  which  to  estimate  the  least  measure  of 
pain,  and  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  Providence  has  not  left 
us  to  the  effect  of  such  a  discussion :  we  are  taught  to  choose^ 
on  the  first  inspection  of  things,  the  part  of  the  innocent,  of 
the  praise-wot^y  and  jiisti  6f  this  choice  the  pleasiu-e  is 
modt  delightful,  and  the  iense  of  having  failed  in.  it  the  most 
grievous,  pain;  insomuch,  that  although  in  tne  nature  of  things 
there  are  many  grounds  upon  which  we  prefer  or  reject  the 
objects  that  present  themselves  to  us,  yet  thd  choice  which 
we  make,  and  our  own  actions,  not  the  event  of  our  efforts, 
decide  our  happiness  or  our  misery ;  that  right  and  wrong 
are  the  ttiodt  important  atid  the  6hly  grounds  upon  which  we 
can  at  all  times  Safely  proceed  in  our  choice  ;  and  that,  in 
tomparison  to  this  difference,  every  thing  else  is  of  no  ac- 
count; that  a  just  man  will  ever  act  as  if  there  was  nbthing 
g66d  but  what  is  right,  and  nothing  evil  but  what  is  wrong  j 
that  the  Epicureans  mistook  human  liature,  when  they  sup-' 
posed  all  its  principles  redolvabl^  Into  appetites  for  pleasure, 
of  aversions  td  pain;  that  honour  arid  dishonoifr,  excellence 
and  defect,  were  considerations  which  n6t  oiily  led  to  much 
iiobler  ends,  but  which  were  of  much  greater  power  in  com- 
vianding  the  human  will;  tde  love  of  pleasure  was  groveling 
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and  vile,  Was  the  source  of  dissipation  and  of  sloth  ;  the  loVe 
of  exitellence  and  honour  was  aspiring  and  noble,  and  led  ta 
the  greatest  exertions  and  the  highest  attainments  of  our 
nature^     They  maintained  that  there  is  no  private  good  se- 
parate from  the  public  j  that  the  same  qualities  of  the  under-* 
standing  and  the  heart,  wisdom^  benevolence,  and  courage, 
which  are  good  for  the  individual,  are  so  likewise   for  the 
public ;   that  these  blessings  eVery  man  may  possess,  inde- 
pendent of  fortune  or  the  will  of  other  men;  and  that  who- 
ever does  possess  them  has  ilothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to 
fear,  and  can  have  but  one  sort  of  emotion,  that  of  satisfac- 
tion and  joy ;  that  his  affections,  and  the  maxims  of  his  sta- 
tion, as  a  creature  of  God,  and  as  a  member  of  society,  lead 
him  to  act  for  the  gok>d  of  mankind;  and  that  for  himself  he 
has  nothing  more  to  desire,  than  the  happiness  of  acting  this 
part.  These,  they  sjud,  were  the  tenets  of  reason,  leading  to 
a  perfection  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  person  who 
means  to  preserve  his  integrit}-,  or  to  consult  his  happiness^ 
and  towards  which  every  one  may  advance,  although  no  one 
has  actually  reached  it* 

In  these  disputes  the  celebrated  fable  of  Prodicus  seemed 
to  be  realized;  and  as  virtue  and  pleasure  there  contended 
for  the  ear  of  youth,  integrity  and  corruption  now  sti*ove  for 
acceptance  with  a  pampered  and  restless  people- 

Among  those,  on  whom  the  public  fortune  seemed  to  de- 
pend, Caesar  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Epi- 
curus ;  Cato  those  of  Zeno.  The  first,  from  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions,  hi  compliance  with  fashion,  or  from  the 
bias  of  an  original  temper*  The  other,  from  the  force  of 
conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of  a  warm  and 
ingenuous  mind.  When  such  characters  occur  together,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  them  in  contrast;  and  Sallust,  in 
relating  what  passed  in  the  senate,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ca- 
taline  conspiracy,  seems  to  overlook  every  other  character^ 
to  dwell  upon  these  alone.  Caesar,  at  the  time  when  this  his- 
torian flourished,  had  many  claims  to  his  notice;^  but  Cato 

*  Sallust  attached  himself  to  Cxsar>  and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  civil 
wars. 
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could  owe  It  to  nodiing  but  the  force  of  truth.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished, from  his  infancy,  by  an  ardent  and  affectionate 
disposition.  This  part  of  his  character  is  mentioned  on  oc- 
casion of  his  attachment  to  his  brother  Caepio,  and  the  Vehe- 
ment sorrow  with  which  he  was  seized  at  his  death.  It  is 
mentioned,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  dictator  Sylla, 
when  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained,  by  the  discretion  of 
his  tutor,  from  some  act  or  expression  of  indignation  against 
this  real  or  apparent  violator  of  public  justice..  He  had,  from 
his  in&ncy,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  resolution,  a  steadi-^ 
ness,  and  a  composure  of  mind,  not  to  be  moved  by  flattery, 
nor  to  be  shaken  by  threats.  Without  fawning  or  insinuav 
tion,  he  was  the  favourite  of  his  companions,  and  had,  by 
his  unaflFected  generosity  and  courage,  the  principal  place  in 
their  confidence.  Though  in  appearance  stem  and  inflexible, 
he  was  warm  in  his  affections,  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
innocence  and  justice.  Such  are  the  marks  of  an  original 
temper,  affixed  by  historians  as  the  characters  of  his  infancy 
and  early  youth.  So  fitted  by  nature,  he  imbibed  with  ease 
an  opinion,  that  profligacy,  cowardice,  and  malice,  were  the 
only  evils  to  be  feared;  courage,  integrity,,  and  benevolence, 
the  only  good  to  be  coveted;  and  that  the  proper  care  of  a 
man,  on  every  occasion,  is,  not  what  is  to  happen  to  him,  but 
Itrhat  he  himself  is  to  do.  With  this  profession  he  became  a 
striking  contrast  to  many  of  his  contemporaries;  and  to  C8&* 
sarinpartioilar,  not  only  a  contrast,  but  a  resolute  opponent;, 
and  although  in  these  times  he  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
counterpoise,  yet  he  afforded  always  much  weight  to  be 
diroWh  into  the  opposite  scale.  They  were  both  of  undaunt- 
ed courage,  and  of  great  penetration;  the  one  to  ciistinguish 
what  was  best;  the  other  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  effectual 
means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  on  which  he  was  bent« 
It  were  to  mistake  entirely  the  scene  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, to  judge  of  their  abilities  from  the  event  of  their  differ- 
ent pursuits.  Those  of  Cato,  were  by  their  nature,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  current  of  manners ;  and  they  were  a  series 
of  struggles,  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties:  those  of 
CflBsar  went  with  the  stream,  and,  except  when  he  was  jostled 
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in  the  competition  with  others,  who  ran  the  same  course  wit|i 
himself,  he  had  only  to  seize  the  advantages  of  which  the 
yicesf  and  weaknesses  of  the  times  gave  him  an  easy  posisc^r 
•ion.  CatQ  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  order  of  civil 
government,  however  desperate,  because  this  was  the  part 
it  became  him  to  ac^  and  in  ^hich  he  chose  to  live  and  to  die. 
Caesar  hastened  its  ruin;  because  he  was  eager  for  power, 
and  wished  to  dispose  of  all  the  we^di  and  honours  of  the 
state,  at  his  own  discretion. 

Csesar,  a3  versatile  in  his  genius  as*  Cato  was  steady  and 
inflexible,  could  personate  any  character,  and  support  any 
cause:  in  debate  he  could  derive  his  arguments  from  any 
topic ;  fronoL  topics  of  pity,  of  which  he  was  insensible ;  from 
topics  of  justice  apd  public  good,  for  which  he  had  no  regard^ 
His  vigour,  \n  resisting  personal  insults  or  attacks,  appeared 
in  his  early  youth,  when  he  withstood  the  imperious  com- 
mands of  Sylla  to  part  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Cinna, 
and  when  he  revenged  the  violence  done  by  the  pirates  to 
himself;  but  while  his  temper  might  be  supposed  the  most 
animated  and  warin,  he  was  npt  involved  in  business  by  a 
predileotion  for  ^y  of  the  in^rests  on  whiph  the  people  were 
divided,  3o  long  as  the  appetites  of  youth  were  siiiEcient  to 
occupy  him,  he  saw  every  object  of  state,  or  of  faction,  with 
indifference,  and  tool^  no  part  in  public  affairs,  But  even  in 
this  period,  by  his  application  and  genius,  in  both  ojf  which 
he  was  eminent,  he  made  a  distinguished  progress  in  letters; 
and  eloquence*  When  he  turned  his  mind  to  objects  of  am- 
bition, the  same  personal  vigour,  which  appeared  in  bisiyojuijth, 
became  still  more  conspicuous;  but,  imfbrtunately,  this  pas- 
sion, the  most  energetic  and  powerful  in  the  human  mind, 
instead  of  urging  to  genuine  greatness,  and  elevation  of  nar 
ture,  was  in  him  a  mere  principle  of  competition,  among  the 
leaders  of  faction  at  Rome«  He  had  attained  to  seven-and- 
thirty  years  of  age  before  he  took  any  considerable  part  as  a 
member  of  the  commonwealth.  He  then  courted  the  popu«^ 
lace,  in  preference  to  the  senate  or  better  sort  of  the  people, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  support  of  the  profligate^ 
against  the   forms  and  authority  of  government.      With 
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persons  of  desperate  fortune  and  abandoned  manners,  he 
early  bore  the  character  of  liberality  and  friendship;  was 
received  among  them  as  a  generous  spirit,  come  to  explode 
the  morose  severity  of  those  who  would  restrain  the  free- 
dom of  youth  within  the  limits  of  sobriety  and  public  order. 
Though  himself  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  the 
ro:o8t  accomplished  talents,  having  an  opportunity  to  live  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  greatest  men  that  have  yet  ap 
l>eared  in  the  world,  he  chose  to  start  up  as  the  chief  among 
those  who,  being  abandoned  to  every  vice,  saw  the  remains 
of  virtue  in  their  country  with  distaste  and  aversion.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  emerged  from  the  avocations  of  pleasure,  or 
from  the  sloth  which  accompanies  the  languor  of  dissipation, 
his  desire  to  counteract  the  established  government  of  his 
country,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  common- 
wealth, becaipe  more  and  ^\ore  evident.  To  this  pasision  he 
sacri&ced  every  sentiment  of  friendship  or  animosity,  of 
honour,  interest,  resentmeut,  or  hatred.  The  philosophy, 
which  taught  men  to  looJc  for  enjoyment,  indiscriminately, 
wherever  it  pleased  the?n  i^ost,  found  a  ready  acceptance  in 
such  a  disposition.  But  while  he  possibly  availed  himself  of 
the  speculations  of  Epicurus,  to  justify  his  choice  of  an  ob- 
ject, he  was  not  inferior  to  the  followers  of  Zenp,  in  vigor- 
ous efforts  and  active  exertions,  for  the  attainment  of  hia 
ends.  Being  about  seven  years  younger  than  Pomi)ey,  and 
three  years  older  than  Cato,  the  first  he  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  prop  to  his  own  ambition,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  did  not  seem  to  perceive  him  as  a 
rival  i  the  other,  from  a  fixed  animosity  of  opposite  natures^ 
and  from  having  feU  him  as  a  continual  opponent  in  all  his 
designs,  he  sincerely  hated, 

CatQ  began  his  military  service  in  the  army  which  was  em- 
ployed against  the  gladiators,  and  concluded  it  as  a  legion- 
ary tribune,  under  the  prjetor  Rubrius,  in  Macedonia,  while 
Pompey  remained  in  Syria.  He  was  about  three-and-thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  made  his  speech  in  the  senate,  relating 
to  the  accomplices  of  Cataline ;  and  by  the  decisive  and  re- 
liplute  spirit  he  had  ^hown  on  this  occasion,  came  to  be  consi- 
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dered  as  a  principal  support  of  die  goTerament  and  die  audio* 
lity  of  the  senate.^  To  this  body,  as  usual,  eTeiy  flagrant 
disorder,  repressed,  brought  an  accession  of  power;  and  the 
discovery  of  a  design,  so  odious  as  that  of  Cataline,  covered 
under  pc^ular  pretences,  gready  served  to  discredit  the  sup- 
posed popular  cause*  One  of  the  first  uses  the  senate  pro- 
posed to  make  of  their  advantage,  was  to  have  Cato  elected 
among  the  tribunes  of  the  subsequent  year.  His  services 
were  likely  to  be  wanted,  in  opposition  to  die  schemes  of 
Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  then  arrived  from  the  army  in 
Syria,  with  recommendations  to  public  favour  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  tribune;  and  if  he  should  prevail  in  the 
election  by  the  influeace  of  Pompey,  it  was  not  doubted,  he 
came  charged  with  some  measure  to  gratify  the  ambition  or 
vanity  of  this  insatiable  suitor  for  personal  consideration  and 
honour.  It  had  not  yet  appeared,  what  part  he  was  to  take  in 
the  disputes  which  were  likely  to  arise  on  die  legality  or  ex- 
pedience of  the  late  summary  executions ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  he  wished  to  hold  the  balance  of  parties,  and 
diat  he  would  come  prepared  for  the  part  that  was  most 
likely  to  promote  his  own  importance.  Metellus  was  sent  on 
before  him,  to  be  supported  by  his  friends  in  the  competiuon 
which  was  expected,  and  with  his  instructions  to  take  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  favour  his  pretensions. 

The  leading  men  of  the  senate  were  now,  for  some  time, 
aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Pompey,  and  bore,  with  impatience^, 
the  personal  superiority  which  he  affected  even  to  the  first 
and  most  respected  men  of  their  order.  They  took  occasion, 
in  the  present  crisis,  to  mortify  him,  by  admitting  Lucullus 
and  Metellus  Crettcus  to  the  triumphs  to  which,  by  their 
respective  victories  in  Pontus  and  in  Crete,  they  were  long 
entided.  Hitherto  the  claims  of  these  officers  had  been 
over-ruled  by  the  popular  facticm,  either  to  annoy  the  sena- 
torian  party,  to  which  they  were  attached,  or  to  flatter  Pom- 
pey, who  was  supposed  to  be  equally  averse  to  the  honours, 
of  both.    They  had  waited  in  Italy  about  three  years,  and^ 

*  Pluturch.  in  Caton.  edit.  Lond.  p.  23flL 
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in  the  manner  of  those  who  sue  for  a  txinin}^»  still  retaining 
the  fasces  or  ensigns  of  their  late  command,^  had  refrained 
from  entering  the  city* 

L.ucnllus  having  obtained  the  honor  that  was  due  to  him^ 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  rig^t; 
and,  as  if  merely  to  dhow  with  what  sort  of  enemy  he  had 
fought,  he  entered  the  city  with  a  few  of  the  Annenian 
horsemen  cased  in  armour,  a  few  of  the  armed  chariots 
winged  with  scythes,,  and  about  sixty  of  the  oflBcers  and  cour« 
tiers  of  MithriJates,  who  were  bis  captives.  He  ordered  the 
spoils  he  had  gained,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  war,  the  prows 
of  the  gallies  he  had  taken,  to  be  displayed  in  the  great  cir« 
cus  ;  and  concluded  the  solenmity  with  ^ving  a  feast  to  the 
people.  The  senate  hoped  fwr  his  support,  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  Pompey,  and  the  factious  designs  of  the  popular 
leaders;  but  he  was  disgusted,  a]\d  from  thenceforward 
scarcely  ever  took  a  part  iu  the  affairs  of  s^te. 

The  triumph  of  Metellus  Creticus  did  not  take  place  till 

after  the  accession  of  P.  Junius  Silanus  and  Lucius  Mursena^ 

consuls  of  the  following  year ;  after  whose  election,  Cicero, 

before  he  had  vacated  the  office,  or  laid  down  the  fasces,  had 

occasion  to  defend  his  intended  successor  Muraena,  against  a 

charge  of  corruption  brought  upon  the  sti^ute  of  Calpumius, 

by  Servius  Sulpicius,  one  of  his  late  competitors,  supported 

by  Cato  and  others.     The  oration  of  Cicero,  on  this  occasion, 

is  still  extant,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  th^  topics  which, 

under  popular  governments,  are  recurred  to,  even  in  judicial 

pleadings.    Great  part  of  it  consists  in  a  ridicule  of  law* 

terms;  because.  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  prosecutors,  used  to 

give  counsel  to  his  friends  who  consulted  him  in  matters  of 

law;  and  in  a  ridicule  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  because  Cato, 

another  prosecutor,  was  supposed  to  have  embraced  the. 

doctrines  of  that  sect.     Cato  made  no  other  remark,  on  this 

pleading,  but  that  die  republic  was  provided  with  a  merry 

consul.    The  argument,  however,  appeared  sufficiently  ^rong 

on  the  side  of  Muraena,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

*  Cicero*  in  Lticull*. 
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At  the  close  of  this  trial,  Cicetx>,  about  to  aixlicate  hi^ 
power,  and  being  to  make  the  usual  asseveration,  upon  oath^ 
that  he  had  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  dis-f 
charged  his  trust,  proposed  to  introduce  this  solemnity  with 
a  speech  to  the  people ;  but  was  ordered  by  Metellus,  already 
elected,  and  acting  in  the  capacity  of  tribute,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  simple  terms  of  his  oathi  He  accordingly  refrain- 
ed fix>m  speaking ;  but  instead  of  swearing  simply,  that  he 
had  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  took  an  oath,  that  he  had 
preserved  the  republic,*  It  was  on  this  occasion,  probably, 
that  Cato,  now  another  of  the  tribunes,  addressing  himself  to 
the  people,  aild  alluding  to  the  suppression  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy^  called  Cicero  the  father  of  his  country  ;t  and  from 
this  time  entered  upon  an  opposition  to  his  colleague  Metel- 
lus, which  was  not  likely  to  drop  while  they  continued  in 
office. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  magistrates,  a  storm 
began  to  gather,  which,  though  still  aimed  at  the  party  of  the 
senate,  burst  at  last  in  a  personal  attack  upon  the  late  consul^ 
who  had  been  the  prompter  or  instrument  of  the  seffiate,  iri 
the  late  summary  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of  Ca- 
taline.  Metellus  Nepos  seems  to  have  come  from  Asia,  and 
to  have  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune,  with  a  particular  de- 
sign to  bring  about  the  reception  of  Porapey,  with  his  army< 
into  Rome ;  and  in  this  project  he  was  joined  by  Caius  Cae- 
sar,J  now  in  the  office  of  praetor,  who  chose  to  support  the 
tribune  in  this  measure,  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  senate, 
if  not  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  precedent,  of  which  he 
might  in  his  turn  avail  himself. 

In  consequence  of  apian  concerted  with  Caesaf,  the  tribune 
MetuRus  moved  in  the  senate,  as  had  been  usual  in  the  times 
of  its  highest  authority,  for  leave  to  propose  a  decree  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  recalling'  Poittpey  from  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  in  order  to  restore  the  constitution  of 
the  commonwealth,  which,  in  the  term  he  afterwards  em-* 

•  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone.  f  Cicer.  ia  Pisoncm,  c.  fk 
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ployed  to  the  people,  had  been  violated  by  the  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration of  Cicero.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
party  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  executions;  and  Pompey  was,  in  this  manner,  offered 
to  the  |>opular  party,  as  their  leader,  to  avenge  the  supposed 
Wrongs  they  had  received.  Cato,  when  the  matter  was  pro- 
posed in  the  senate,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Metellus  td 
withdraw  his  motion,  reminding  him  of  the  dignity  of  hid 
family,  which  had  been  always  a  principal  ornament  and 
support  of  the  state.  This  treatment  served  only  to  raise 
the  presumption  of  Metellus,  and  brought  on  a  violent  alter- 
cation between  the  tribunes.  The  senate  applauded  Cato, 
but  had  not  authority  enough  to  prevent  the  motion,  which 
was  proposed,  from  being  made  to  the  people. 

Metellus,  apprehending  an  obstinate  resistance  from  hi* 
toUeague,  endeavoured  to  fill  the  place  of  assembly  with  his 
own  partisans ;  and,  on  the  evening  before  the  meeting,  in 
Order  to  intimidate  his  opponents,  paraded  in  the  streets, 
with  a  numerous  attendance  of  men,  in  arms.  The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  other  tribunes  earnestly  beseeched  them 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  But,  on  the  following  day,  the  other  party  be- 
ing already  assembled  by  Metellus,  at  the  temple  of  Castor, 
and  the  place  having  been  in  the  night  occupied  by  persons 
under  his  direction,  armed  with  clubs,  swords,  and  other 
offensive  weapons,^  Cato  went  forth,  attended  only  by  Mi- 
nucius  ITiermus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  few  friends. 
They  were  joined  by  numbers  in  the  streets,  who  could  not 
accompany  them  to  their  place ;  being  prevented  by  the  mul- 
titude of  armed  men,  who  already  crowded  the  avenues  and 
the  steps  of  the  temple.  But  they  themselves,  fix)m  respect 
to  their  office,  being  suffered  to  pass,  dragged  along  with 
them,  through  the  crowd,  as  an  aid,  in  case  any  violence  were 
offered,  Munatius,  a  citizen  much  attached  to  Cato.  When 
they  came  to  the  bench  of  tribunes,  they  found  that  Metel- 
lus, with  the  praetor  Julius  Caesar,  had  taken  their  placet 

*  Plutarch,  in  Catone^  ediU  Load.  p.  341,  &c. 
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there ;  and  that,  in  order  to  concert  their  operations  in  the 
conduct  of  this  affair,  they  were  closely  seated  together. 
Cato,  to  disappoint  this  intention,  forced  himself  in  betwixt 
them,  and,  when  the  ordinary  officer  began  to  read  the  in- 
tended decree,  interposed  his  negative,  or  forbade  him  to 
proceed.  Metellus  himself  seized  the  writing,  and  began 
to  read;  but  Cato  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands.  Metellus 
endeavoured  to  repeat  the  substance  of  it,  from  his  memory. 
Thermus  clapped  a  hand  to  his  mouth.  A  general  silence  re- 
mained in  the  assembly,  till  Metellus,  having  made  a  signal, 
concerted  with  his  party,  to  clear  the  comitium  of  their  ene- 
mies, a  great  tumult  and  confusion  arose ;  and  the  tribunes, 
who  opposed  Metellus,  were  in  imminent  danger.  The  se- 
nators had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  evils 
which  threatened  the  corilmonwealth:  and  now,  under  the 
apprehension  of  some  signal  calamity,  gave  a  charge  to  the 
consuls,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  empowered 
them  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  preserve 
or  to  restore  the  peace.* 

In  consequence  of  this  charge,  the  consul  Muraena  appeared 
with  a  body  of  men,  in  arms,  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue 
Cato  and  Minucius  Thermus,  and,  probably,  by  this  season- 
able interposition,  effaced  any  remains  of  misunderstanding 
which  might  have  subsisted  between  Cato  and  himself,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prosecution  for  briber}",  which  followed  the  late 
elections.f 

Metellus,  after  the  tumult  was  composed,  having  again  ob- 
tained silence,  began  to  read  the  proposed  decree ;  but  the 
senatorian  part}^,  headed  by  the  consuls,  being  then  in  the 
comitium,  he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed;  and,  together 
with  the  praetor  Caius  Caesar,  retired  from  the  assembly. 
From  this  time,  these  officers  made  no  attempt  to  resume 
their  motion,  but  complained  that  the  government  was  usurped 
by  a  violent  faction,  under  whom  even  the  persons  of  the  tri- 
bunes were  unsafe;  and  Metellus,  as  if  forced  to  break 
through  the  rules,  which  obliged  the  tribunes  to  constant 

*  Plutarch,  in  Catone^  edit.  Lond.  p.  241,  &c.       f  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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residence  at  Rome,  abandoned  the  city,  even  left  Italy,  and 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Porapey,  in  Asia,  from  which  he  had  but 
latef^  set  out,  on  his  journey  to  Rome,*  He  had  already 
threatened  his  opponents  in  the  city  with  the  resentment  and 
military  power  of  his  general,  and  now  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  army  and  their  commauder  to  follow  the  example  which 
had  been  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and  his  legions,  when  oppressed 
citizens  (a  description  which  he  now  assumed  to  himself)  fled 
to  them  for  protection  and  revenge. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  Csesar,  remembering  his  own 
escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  considering 
Pompey  as  the  head  of  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  principal 
obstacle  to  his  own  ambition,  must  look  upon  him  with  some 
degree  of  personal  dislike  and  animosity ;  but  his  conduct,  on 
this  occasion,  sufficiently  shewed  how  little  he  was  the  dupe 
of  any  passion  or  sentiment,  which  had  a  tendency  to  check 
his  pursuits.     Meaning  for  the  present  only  to  weaken  the 
senate,  and  to  partake  in  the  favour  which  Pompey  enjoyed 
with  the  people,  he  undertook  the  cause  even  of  a  rival,  and 
would  have  joined  the  populace,  in  delivering  the  common- 
wealth into  his  hands,  rather  than  remain  under  a^  govern- 
ment which  he  considered  as  the  principal  bar  to  his  own 
elevation.     But  if  he  really  meant  to  overthrow  the  senate 
by  force,  he  mistook  his  instrument.     Pompey,  no  doubt, 
aspired  to  be  the  first  among  citizens,  and  wished  for  the 
ostentation  of  military  power  at  Rome ;  but  even  this  he  de- 
sired to  receive  as  the  fruit  of  consideration  and  personal 
respect ;  and  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  people  bestow  it,  and 
even  force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  their  gift.     For  this  purpose, 
he  encouraged  so  many  agents  and  retainers  to  sound  his 
own  praise ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  had  recently  sent  Me- 
tellus  Nepos,  from  his  camp  in  Asia,  to  take  upon  him  the 
functions  of  a  popular  tribune  at  Rome ;  but  having  failed  in 
the  project  of  vanity,  his  mind  misgave  him  in  the  project  of 
force.     No  one  ever  courted  distinction  with  a  more  inces- 
sant emulation  to  his  rivals;  but  he  was  entirely  dependent 

*  Dlo.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvU.  c.    3 
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On  the  pubUc  opinion  for  any  satii&ctton  he  enjoyed  in  tb« 
possession  of  power.  Trusting,  periiaps,  to  this  part  of  hi# 
character,  Caesar,  though  no  way  remiss  as  a  rival,  was  not  yet 
alarmed  at  the  ekvauon  of  Pompey,  and  thought  that  he  was 
safe  in  admitting  him  to  govern  with  the  sword  at  Rome* 
Pompey  was,  at  this  conjuncture,  with  his  army,  moving  to* 
wards  Italy,  and  his  approach  was  matter  of  great  apprehen* 
sion  to  the  friends  of  the  commonwealth,  who  feared  that,  in 
return  to  the  affront  of  his  not  being  invited,  upon  the  motion 
of  Metellus,  to  come  with  his  army,  he  would  employ  it,  in 
person,  to  enforce  his  commands.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Brun« 
dusium,  however,  as  formerly,  upon  his  return  from  Africa^ 
he  dispelled  those  fears^  by  an  immediate  dismission  of  the 
troops,  with  instructions,  merely,  that  they  should  attend  at 
his  triumph.  He  himself  came  forward  to  Rome,  with  the 
single  equipage  of  his  proconsular  rank.  Multitudes,  o£ 
every  condition,  went  fordi  to  receive  him,  and,  with  shouts 
and  acclamations,  recompensed  the  moderation  with  which- 
he  acquiesced  in  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

Cassar,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  in  regard  to  Pom^ 
pey,  gave  every  other  sign  of  disaffection  to  the  senate,  and 
employed  the  name  of  this  rising  favourite  of  the  people,  to 
mortify  such  of  the  members,  in  particular,  as  were  objects  o£ 
personal  animosity  to  himself.  The  repairs  or  rebuilding  of 
the  capitol,  being  finished  about  this  time,  the  honour  of  de* 
dicating  the  edifice,  and  of  being  named  in  the  inscription  it 
was  to  bear,  was,  by  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  conferred  on 
Gatulus,  under  whose  inspection  the  work  had  been  executed. 
But  Caesar,  affecting  to  obtain  this  honour  for  Pompey,  aU 
leged  that  Catulus  had  embezzled  the  money  allotted  for 
the  service;  that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done;  and  moved, 
that  the  inscription  of  Catulus  should  be  erased;  that  the 
completion  of  the  work,  being  left  to  Pompey,  should  carry 
to  inscription  with  his  name.^  Here  he  probably  acted  as 
much  from  antipathy  to  one,  as  from  an  intention  to  flatter 
the  other.     But  the  design  being  extremely  odious  to  the 

*  Sueton.  in  JuL  Caesare,  c.  15, 
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whole  body  of  die  nobles,  who  saw,  with  mdignation,  in  that 
proposal,  an  attempt  to  afiront  a  most  respectable  citizen,  in 
in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  one  person,  and  to  graufy 
the  profligate  resentments  of  another,  Caesar  under  this  as* 
pect  of  the  business,    was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  motion.  * 

It  was  probably  during  this  year,  in  which  Caesar  was  pne* 
tor^  and  before  the  .arrival  of  Pompey  from  Asia,  (al** 
though  historians  refer  it  to  an  earlier  date)  that  Csbsv  pro* 
moted,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  prosecutions,  upon  a 
charge  o£  assassination,  against  some  of  the  persons  concern- 
ed in  the  execution  of  Sylla's  proscriptions.  The  pnetors 
had  in  charge,  by  lot,  to  superintend  the  application  of  parti* 
cular  laws.  The  law  respecting  assassination,  appears  to 
have  been  the  lot  of  Caesar ;  and  he  was  entitled,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  (the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  still  very  arbitrary) 
to  extend,  by  his  edict,  or  plan  of  proceeding  for  the  year, 
the  description  of  the  crime  under  his  cognizance,  to  any 
special  case. 

While  he  seemed  to  have  formed  so  many  designs,, 
against  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  in  the  capacity 
of  praetor,  supported  them  with  the  authority  of  a  mag^ 
trate,  the  senatorian  party  made  a  powerful  exertion  of 
their  influence,  to  have  him  suspended,  and  actually  obtained 
a  decree  for  this  purpose.  He  affected,  at  first,  to  slight  dieir 
authority ;  but  finding  that  a  power  was  preparing  to  enforce 
it,  perhaps  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  laid  aside,  for  some 
time,  the  robes  and  badges  of  magistracy,  dismissed  his 
lictors,  and  abstained  from  the  functions  of  praetor,  until, 
having  rejected  an  offer  of  the  people,  to  restore  him  by 
force,  he  was,  with  proper  marks  of  regard,  for  this  instance 
of  moderation  and  duty,  reinstated  by  an  act  of  the  senate 
itself.t 

The  aristocratical  party,  meanwhile,  to  ccmfirm  and  per- 
petuate the  evidence,  on  which  they  had  proceeded  against 
the  accomplices  of  Cataline,  continued  their  prosecutions  on 
dus  subject,  and  obtained  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  par- 

*  Dio.  Cass.  nb.  xlvii.  c.  44.    t  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cm^p,  c  1& 
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ticular,  against  a  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Vergunteius,  and 
against  Autronius,  who,  about  two  years  before,  having  been 
elected  consul,  was  set  aside,  upon  a  charge  of  bribery;  and 
who,  from  the  disgust  which  he  took  to  the  senate,  upon 
that  occasion,  had  connected  himself  with  the  more  despe- 
rate part}%  Publius  SyUa,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  also 
tried;  but,  upon  the  pleading  and  testimony  of  Cicero,  who 
possessed  all  the  information  obtained  on  this  subject,  was 
honourably  acquitted. 

Caesar  likewise  was  accused  by  Vectius,  as  accessory  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Cataline;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was 
concerned,  further  than  by  the  general  encouragement  he 
gave  to  every  party  at  variance  with  the  senate.  Opposition 
to  this  body  was  reputed  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  was, 
pretended  by  every  person,  who  had  any  passions  to  gratify 
by  crimes  of  state,  or  who  wished  to  weaken  the  government, 
to  which  they  themselves  were  accoimtable.  Among  the  sup- 
porters of  this  interest,  Crassus  also  was  accused,  but  pro- 
bably on  no  better  grounds  than  Caesar. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  however,  were  suspend- 
ed, by  the  approach  of  Pompey.  This  leader  had  now 
drawn  the  attention  of  all  men  upon  himself,  was  quoted,  in 
every  harangue,  as  the  great  support  of  the  empire,  and 
courted  by  multitudes,  who,  without  inquiry,  or  knowledge 
of  his  person,  affected  to  be  classed  with  his  admirers  and 
friends.  While  the  contagion  spread,  like  a  fashion,  am<>ng 
the  people,  he  himself  affected  indifference  to  this  mighty 
tide  of  renown,  though  not  without  much  dignity  and  state, 
which  he  tempered  with  affability  and  grace ;  employing  the 
greatness  he  possessed,  to  give  the  more  value  to  his  conde- 
scensions* His  manner,  though  acceptable  to  the  people 
and  the  army  he  commanded,  was  disagreeable  to  the  senate. 
Having  previously  sent  Piso,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  before 
him,  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  he  had  the  presumption  to 
desire,  that  the  senate  woiJd  defer  the  elections  until  he 
himself  could  be  present  to  canvass  for  his  friend.  The  se- 
nate, according  to  Dio,  complied  with  his  desire;  but,  accor- 
ding to  Plutarch,  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain.     This 
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author  imputes  the  resolution,  which  they  took  upon  this  oc- 
casion, to  Cato,  and  subjoins,  that  Pompey  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  gain  this  opponent,  by  a  proposed  marriage 
with  one  of  his  near  relations;  and  that  Cato  declined  the 
connexion,  saying,  that  he  should  not  be  caught  in  a  female 
snare.  Piso,  however,  was  elected,  together  with  Valerius 
Messala,  and  entered  on  his  office  before  the  solemnity  of 
Pompey's  triumph. 

This  followed  soon  after;  and,  though  continued  for  two 
days,  could  not  make  place  for  all  the  magnificent 
shows,  which  had  been  provided  to  adorn  it.  The 
list  of  conquests  exceeded  that  which  had  ever  been  produced 
at  any  other  triumph ;  including  Asia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Paphlagonia,  Medea,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  Arabia,  Scythia,  Cre- 
te,* with  the  sea,  on  all  its  coasts.  Among  the  nations  or 
potentates  subdued,  were  the  Bastemi,  Mithridates,  and  Ti- 
granes.  Among  the  captures,  a  thousand  fortresses,  nine 
hundred  cities  reduced,  eight  hundred  galleys  taken,  above 
two  millions  of  men  in  captivity.  Towns  repcopled,  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  To  this  pompous  list, 
it  was  subjoined,  by  his  friends,  that,  this  being  his  third  tri- 
umph, he  had  now  made  a  roimd  of  the  known  world,  or  had 
triumphed  oved  all  the  three  parts  of  the  earth — Africa,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia. 

After  rewarding  the  soldiers,  of  whom  none  received  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  denarii, f  he  carried  to  the  treasury 
twenty  thousand  talents. ;(  Among  his  principal  captives 
were  led,  besides  the  chief  pirates,  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king 
of  Armenia,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter;  Zozim6,  the 
queen  of  Tigranes  the  father;  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews; 
a  sister  of  Mithridates,  with  five  sons,  and  some  Scythian 
women;  the  hostages  of  the  Iberii  and  the  Commageni;  to- 
gether with  trophies  for  every  battle  he  had  fought;  making, 
in  all,  a  more  splendid  exhibition  than  any  that  was  to  be 
found  on  the  records  of  the  state. 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  lib-  vii.  c.  26.     f  About  50 1.     J  About  3,860,000 1. 
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The  triumphal  processions  of  Pompey  merit  more  atten* 
tion  than  those  of  any  other  person,  because  they  exhibit  his 
character  as  well  as  military  success.  Others  took  the  bene** 
fit  of  an  established  practice,  to  publish  and  to  ratify  the  ho- 
nours they  had  acquired;  but  Pompey,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it  had  not  been  formerly 
thought  of;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  over-ran 
some  provinces  in  which  the  enemy  were  subdued,  or  in 
which  they  were  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  any  re- 
sistance, merely  to  place  them  in  the  list  of  his  conquests ; 
and  that  he  made  some  part  of  his  progress  in  Asia  merely 
to  accumulate  trophies  and  ornaments  for  this  pompous  scene* 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordinary  form,  consisted  only  of  such 
exhibitions  as  had  a  reference  to  the  service  in  whi  ch  it  was 
obtained;  the  captives  and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  with  effigies 
or  representations  of  the  first,  where  the  originals,  by  any  acci- 
dent, could  not  be  displayed.     But,  in  the  solemnities  insti- 
tuted for  the  honour  of  Pompey,  were  admitted  whatever 
could  distinguish  or  signalize  the  occasion.     Among  these, 
according  to  the  record  transcribed  by  Pliny,*  there  werd 
many  costly  ornaments  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones,  not 
taken  from  the  enemy,  but  fabricated  on  purpose  to  be  shown. 
Plates,  used  for  some  species  of  game  or  play,  made  of  one 
entire  crystal;  a  model  of  the  moon  in  gold,  weighing  thirty 
pondo;  tables,  utensils,  statues,  crowns  adorned  with  precious 
stones,  the  representation  also  of  an  entire  mountain  in  gold, 
with  its  herds  of  deer,  and  other  animals,  haunted  with  lions: 
and,  what  serves  as  an  evidence  that  these  exhibitions  were 
not  limited  to  the  spoils  actually  taken  in  war,  there  is  men- 
tioned an  effigy  of  Pompey  himself,  incrusted  with  pearls. 
The  whole  conducted  with  more  arrangement  and  order  than 
were  necessary,  perhaps,  in  the  disposition  made  for  any  of 
the  battles  which  the  triumph  was  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  the  images,  representations,  and  memorials,  which 
were  carried  before  the  victor,  on  this  occasion,  there  was 
held  up  to  view  a  state  of  the  public  finance,  from  which  it 

•  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvih  c.  2. 
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appeared,  that,  before  Pompey's  time,  the  revenue  amounted 
to  no  more  than  fifty  millions;^  and  that  the  addition,  which 
he  alone  brought  to  it,  amounted  to  eighty-five  miUions.f 

Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
was  called  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  to  receive  an  address 
from  the  victorious  commander;  but,  from  an  extreme  cau- 
tion not  to  offend  any  party,  die  speech  which  he  made  upon 
this  occasion  was  acceptable  to  none.  ^^  It  gave  no  hopes,'' 
says  Cicero^  ^^  to  die  poor;  no  flattery  to  the  rich;  no  saus- 
^^  faction  to  the  good;  no  encouragement  to  the  profligate.'' 
Pompey  was  suffered  to  possess  the  highest  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public,  merely  because  he  assumed  it;  and 
he  preserved  his  dignity,  by  never  committing  his  reputation 
without  being  prepared,  or  without  having  concerted  a  variety 
of  arts  by  which  it  might  be  supported.  || 

•  416,6661. 

t  708,333 1.    Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  edit.  Lond.  p.  470. 
t  Cker.  ad  Atticmn,  lib.  i.  ep.  14. 

II  Sallust.  in  Catalin.  c.  54,  in  contrasting  the  characters  of  Caesar  and 
Cato,  does  not  propose  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  their  objects; 
for  this   he  assumes  to  have  been  consideration  or  glory,  and  the  same  in 
bodi :  but  in  reality  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  object  of  either.    That 
of  Csaax  was  not  consideration :  for  although  he  courted  the  public  opinion^ 
when  subservient  to  his  power,  yet  he  slighted  it  also,  when  it  stood  in  his 
way  to  dominion.    In  the  object  of  Cato,  consideration  had  no  share.   His 
life  was  distingmshed  by  the  general  tenor  of  reason,  integrity,  humanity 
%rA  justice,  in  the  public  cause,  whatever  the  world  might  think  of  his  con- 
duct )  and  his  resolution  often  kd  him  into  measures,  unsuccessful  from 
the  want  of  co-operation  in  a  corrupt  or  misguided  age.    The  great  dis- 
tinction of  Pompey,  if  we  insert  his  character  into  this  comparison,  was  th* 
prevailing  attention  to  consideration  or  gloty,  in  preference  to  either  virtue 
or  power. 

VOL.   II.  H 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tranaactiona  at  Rome^  and  in  'the  Prcrvince9*~^uliu9  Casar  afi/iointedf 
in  the  Quality  of  Profirator,  to  his  first  Province  of  Luaitania.^-^ 
Trial  of  dodius. "^Proposed  Adoption  into  a  Plebeian  Family^  to 
(/ualijy  him  for  the  Office  qf  jyibune.'^-^Casar  a  Candidate  for  the 
ComulMp.'-^The  Triumvirate  qf  Casar^  Pomfiey  and  Crassus.^-^ 
Consulship  of  Casar^-^Motion  of  Vatinius^  to  confer  on  Casar^for 
five  Years  J  the  Command  in  Gatd.'^'Marriage  ofPompey  to  Julia. — 
Of  Casar  to  Calpurnia* — Plot  of  Fettius, — Consulate  of  Lucius 
Calpwnius  and  A%  Gabinius.'^^ttack  made  upon  Cicero*-— -His  Exile, 

POMPE  Y,  at  his  departure  from  Syria^  left  that  province 
with  two  legions,  under  the  command  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus, 
one  of  his  lieutenants.  This  officer  occupied  the  country 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontier  of  Eg3T)t,  aiid  continued 
the  war,  which  his  predecessor  had  begun,  with  the  Arabs. 

Caius  Antonius,  the  late  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  consu- 
late, soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cataline,  proceeded  to  the  pro- 
vince  of  Macedonia,  of  which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
year,  he  had  been  appointed  the  governor.  He  entered  his 
province  with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  defeat  of  Cataline ;  but  these  he  soon  forfeited  by  his 
misconduct  in  a  war  against  the  Thracians,  and  by  the  dis- 
grace which  he  otherwise  incurred  in  the  mal-administration 
of  his  province.  Complaints  were  exhibited  against  him  for 
extortion.  On  this  occasion,  it  had  been  reported,  by  him- 
self or  by  some  of  his  family,  that,  having  agreed  to  divide 
the  profits  of  his  government  with  Cicero,  part  only  of  his 
exactions  was  made  on  his  own  account.  This  allegation, 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  mentions  with  scorn;  and, 
being  asked  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Antonius,  questions 
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whether  he  can  decently  do  so  under  this  imputation.^  But 
as  he  soon  afterwards  undertook  the  cause,  and  employed  his 
interest  to  have  the  proconsul  continued  in  his  province,  it  is 
probable  that  this  imputation  either  gained  no  credit,  or  was 
entirely  removed.f 

The  AUobroges,  though  deprived  of  the  support  they  were 
made  to  expect  from  the  party  of  Cataline,  nevertheless  took 
arms,  and  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul.  After  a 
variety  of  events,  they  were  repulsed  by  Pontinius,  who  then 
commanded  the  legions  in  that  quarter,  and  forced  to  retire 
into  their  own  country.^ 

About  the  same  time,  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  in  the  office  of  praetor,  obtained  his  first 
military  command,  being  appointed  by  lot  to  the  government 
of  Lusitania,  where,  under  different  pretences,  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  to  shew  his  own 
capacity  for  war,  and  to  lay  some  ground  for  his  claim  to  a 
triumph.il  In  pushing  his  way  to  the  preferments  which  he 
now  held  in  the  state,  he  had  ruined  his  fortune  by  largesses, 
public  shews,  and  entertainments  to  the  people ;  by  his  lavish 
bounty,  in  private,  to  needy  and  profligate  citizens ;  and  in 
supporting  every  desperate  cause  against  the  senate  and  the 
government;  and  is  reported  to  have  said  of  himself,  when 
he  set  out  for  his  province,  that  he  needed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  Roman  money,  or  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  worth  nothing.^  When  about 
to  depart  from  the  city,  he  was  pressed  by  his  creditors,  and 
had  recourse  to  Crassus,  who  became  his  surety  for  great 
sums,** 

A  person  who,  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  Rome,  could 
suppose  such  a  fortune  reparable,  must  have  thought  of  means 
alarming  to  the  state  itself,*  but  Caesar  had  now  quitted  the 
paths  of  pleasure  for  those  of  ambition;  and,  in  an  empire 

•  Vid.  Ckero,  ad  Atiicum,  lib.  i.  ep.  12.     t  Ad  Familiar,  lib.  v.  op.  5. 

\  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.         ||  Dio.  c.  52.  &c. 

^  Appiar.  de  BelL  Civ.  lib.  ii.  p.  715. 

**  Ibid.     About  160,0001.    Plutarclu  lA  Csesve. 
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which  extended  orer  so  many  opulent  provinces,  needed  only 
to  have' power,  in  order  to  become  rich.  Although  the  pro* 
vince,  which  now  fell  to  his  lot,  was  not  the  most  wealthy,  or 
was  only  a  step  to  somewhat  farther,  more  considerable,  and 
more  likely  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  pursuing  his 
objects,  he  was  nevertheless  reported,  even  there,  to  have 
supplied  his  own  wants,  and  to  have  enriched  his  anny.^ 

In  passing  the  Alps,  on  his  way  into  Spain,  at  a  village  on 
the  way,  one  of  his  company  having  observed,  that  *'  Here 
**  too  there  might  be  parties  and  contests  for  power. "^^     ♦'  Ay^ 
said  Casar,  with  a  characteristical  confession,  ^  and  I  ruould 
^^  rather  be  the  first  man  in  this  placey  than  the  second  at 
^^  Romc!'*^    Upon  his  arrival  in  Lusitania,  he  made  the  Jje- 
cessary  augmentation  of  the  armj,  and  soon  over-ran  all  the 
districts  that  were  disposed  to  resist  his  authority.     With 
the  same  ability,  with  which  he  conducted  his  military  ope- 
rations, he  supported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  governor,  no 
less  in  the  civil  than  in  the  department  of  war.     Historians, 
upon  an  idea  which  occurred  to  them,  that  the  disorder  in 
his  own  affairs  might  have  rendered  him  partial  to  insolvent 
debtors,  and  being  at  pains  to  acquit  him  of  any  such  charge, 
observe  that  he  gave  proofs  of  the  contrary,  among  which 
they  specify  a  rule,  which  he  followed,  in  ordering  two-thirds 
of  the  debtor's  effects  to  be  sequestered,  for  the  use  of  his 
creditors.^ 

While  these  things  passed  in  the  provinces,  the  people  be- 
ing indulged  in  their  favourite  gratifications,  suffered  an  in- 
crease of  the  political  distempers  with  which  the  public  had 
been  for  some  time  infected.  The  expense  and  dissipation 
attending  the  public  shews,  in  particular,  were  augmented  to 
a  great  degree.  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  exhibited 
the  baiting  of  an  hundred  bears  by  African  huntsmen  ;|i  and 
whereas  such  entertainments  had  formerly  ended  at  one 
meeting,  they  were  now  continued  through  many  acts,** 
and  were  intermitted  only  while  the  spectators  retired  to 
[  their  meak. 

•  Plutarch,  in  Czsare,  edit.  Lond.  p.  111.        f  IWd.        %  Ibid.  p.  112.  ' 
II  Plin.  N*t.  Hist  lib.  viii.  c.  36.        ••  Dio.  Casi.  lib.  xxxtU.  c.  47. 
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The  office  of  censor,  as  appears  from  the  transactions  which 
are  mentioned  relating  to  the  farms  of  the  revenue  and  the 
rolls  of  the  senate^  was  in  actual  exertion  at  this  time,  al« 
though  the  names  of  the  persons,  by  whom  it  was  exercised, 
are  not  recorded.  These  officers  are  said  to  have  let  the 
revenues  of  Asia,  at  a  rate,  of  which  the  farmers  afterwards 
complained,  alleging,  that  their  own  avidity,  in  grasping  at 
the  profits  to  be  made  in  this  new  province,  had  misled  them.^ 
The  censors  likewise  put  upon  the  rolk  of  the  senate  all  who 
had  ever  held  any  office  of  magistracy;  and  by  this  addition 
increased  the  number  of  members  beyond  any  former  andt 
ordinary  ratcf 

About  the  same  time  happened  the  memorable  trial  of 
Publius  Clodius,  for  the  scandal  he  had  given  by  profaning 
the  sacred  rites  in  Caesar's  house.     This  debauchee  was  sup* 
posed,  for  some  time^  to  have  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  a 
criniinal  correspondence  with  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife ;  but  to 
have  been  prevented,  if  not  by  her  own  discretion,  at  least 
by  the  attention  and  vigilance  of  her  family4    In  these  cir« 
cumstances,  during  the  preceding  year,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Pompeia,  as  being  wife  to  one  of  the  praetors  in  office,  to  cele- 
brate, at  her  house,  the  festival  of  a  certain  female  deity,|| 
worshipped  by  the  Romans ;  and  at  whose  rites  women  alone 
were  admitted.     Every  male  domestic,  even  the  husband^ 
was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  home  while  the  rites  were 
administered.    Clodius  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  on  his 
intrigue ;  put  himself  in  a  female  dress,  and,  being  young  and 
of  an  effeminate  aspect,  expected  to  pass  for  a  woman.^^ 
Pompeia  was  supposed  to  be  apprised  of  the  design,  and  to 
have  stationed  a  female  slave  to  receive  and  conduct  her  pa- 
ramour throu^  the  apartments.    But  being  met  by  another 
slave,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  his  voice  betrayed  him.    A 
cry  of  amazement  and  horror  was  immediately  communicated 
through  all  the  apartments,  and  the  occasion  of  it  discovered 
to  the  matrons,  who  were  met  to  celebrate  the  rites.     Clodius 

•  Ciccr.  ad  Atticuro,  lib.  i.  cp.  17.        t  I^*»o- 1»^-  x^xvii.  c.  4^. 

I  Plutarch,  in  Cxsare,  edit.  I-ond.  p.  109.     ||  CaUcd  the  Bona  ct  Dca, 

**  Cicero,  ad  Atticuro,  lib.  i.  ep.  IS,  13. 
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escaped^  but  not  without  being  known.  The  college  of  pon* 
tiffs  made  a  report,  that  the  sacred  rites  had  been  profaned. 
The  senate  resolved  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
grounds  of  the  scandal ;  and  that  the  people  should  be  moved 
to  authorize  the  prator  in  office  to  select,  without  drawing 
lots,  proper  judges,  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

Clodius,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus;  by  his  perfidy  in  sedu- 
cing the  troops  of  that  general  to  mutiny,  and  by  his  profligacy 
on  every  occasion,  had  incurred  a  general  detestation ;  and 
many  of  the  senators,  as  the  likeliest  way  of  removing  him 
from  the  commonwealth,  combined  in  urging  the  present  pro- 
secution against  him. 

He  himself,  foreseeing  the  storm,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to  silence  the  voice  of  infamy, 
by  professing  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  people,  and  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  the  senate.  These  parties,  accordingly, 
became  interested  in  the  issue  of  his  cause.  The  popular 
leaders  endeavoured  to  preserve  him,  as  an  useful  instrument, 
and  the  senate  to  remove  him,  as  a  vile  and  dangerous  tool, 
from  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Even  Caesar,  though  per- 
sonally insulted,  and  so  far  moved,  by  the  scandal  which  had 
been  given  in  his  own  house,  as  to  part  with  his  wife,  still  af- 
fected to  consider  as  groimdless  the  charge  which  was  laid 
against  Clodius  ;  and  being  asked,  why  he  had  parted  with  a 
woman  who,  upon  this  supposition,  must  appear  to  be  inno- 
cent, said,  that  his  wife  must  not  only  be  innocent,  but  above 
imputation.  Pompey,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  declined  to 
favour  cither  party ;  but  being  called  upon,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  to  declare  his  opinion,  whether  this  trial  should 
proceed  according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  made  a  long 
speech,  full  of  respect  to  the  nobles,  and  of  submission  to  the 
senate,  whose  authority,  in  all  questions  of  this  sort,  he  said, 
should  ever,  with  him,  have  the  greatest  weight.  He  after- 
wards, in  the  senate  itself,  being  called  upon  by  Messala,  the 
consul,  delivered  himself  to  the  same  purpose;  and  when  he 
had  done,  whispered  Cicero,  who  sat  by  him,  that  he  thought 
he  had  now  sufficiently  explained  himself;  intimating  proba- 
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bly,  that  he  meant  also  to  comprehend^  in  this  declaration, 
his  judgment  with  respect  to  all  the  acts  of  the  senate,  which 
had  passed  relating  to  the  accomplices  of  Cataline.  * 

The  consul  Piso  was  instructed  to  carry  to  the  people,  for 
their  assent,  an  act  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  trial  of  Clo« 
dius,  dispensing  with  the  usual  mode  of  draughting  the 
judges  by  lot  and  authorizing  the  praetor  to  select  them,  that 
he  might  name  the  more  respectable  persons.  On  the  day 
on  which  this  motion  was  to  be  made,  a  numerous  party  of 
young  nobility  appeared  for  the  defendant.  His  hirelings 
and  retainers  crowded  the  Comitium.  Even  Piso,  who 
moved  the  question,  dissuaded  the  people  from  passing  the 
law,  and  allowed  the  friends  of  Clodius  to  put  a  ridiculous 
trick  on  the  assembly,  by  distributing  to  the  people,  as  they 
came  forward  to  vote,  two  ballots,  which,  instead  of  being, 
as  usual,  one  negative  and  the  other  aflirmative,  were  both 
negative.  This  trick  being  observed,  Cato,  with  the  au- 
'  thority  of  tribune,  suspended  the  ballot,  and  strongly  remon- 
strated against  the  proceeding  of  the  consul,  t  In  this  he 
was  supported  by  Hortensius  and  Favonius.  The  assembly 
broke  up,  and  the  affair  again  returned  to  the  senate.  The 
members  were  importuned  by  Clodius,  who  cast  himself  at 
their  feet  as  they  entered;  they,  nevertheless,  confirmed 
their  former  resolution  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred  to 
fifteen.  J 

Hortensius,  however,  having  proposed  that,  instead  of  die 
motion  which  the  consuls  had  been  instructed  to  make  for 
the  selection  of  the  judges,  the  tribune  Fusius  should  move 
the  people  to  grant  commission  for  the  trial,  leaving  the 
judges,  as  usual,  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  an  edict  was  accordingly 
framed  and  passed  to  this  effect.  Hortensius,  who  conduct- 
ed the  trial,  was  confident  that  no  jury  could  acquit  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  the  court,  in  all  their  proceedings,  seemed  at 
first  inclined  to  severity.  They  even  applied  for  a  guard,  to 
protect  their  persons  against  the'  partisans  of  the  criminal; 
but  the  majority,  nevertheless,    it  was    alleged,    suffered 

*  Cicero,  ad  Atticwn,  lib.  i.  epist.  13,  U,  16.    t  I^»d.     t  I^'^- 
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themselves  to  be  corrupted,  or  took  money  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  Of  fifty-six  judges,  that  were  inclosed,  twenty-five 
gave  their  voice  to  condemn,  and  thirty-one  to  acquit.  Ca- 
tulus,  on  this  occasion,  asked  the  majority,  to  what  purpose 
they  had  desired  a  guard?  ^^  Was  it,"  he  said,  with  a  sar- 
casm, which  modem  juries  could  ill  endure,  ^  to  secure  the 
**  money  you  expected  to  receive  for  your  votes?*'  *" 

Soon  after  this  judgment,  the  senate  resolved  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  concerning  those  judges,  who  had  been  cor* 
rupted  in  the  trial.  And  by  this  resolution  gave  a  general 
offence  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  considered  it  as  an  im- 
putation on  their  whole  body.f 

Pompey,  in  the  course  of  this  transaction,  had  been  oblige 
ed  to  declare  himself  for  the  senate;  but  his  object  was  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  all  parties,  and  to  manage  his  interest, 
by  having  some  of  his  creatures  always  chosen  into  the  high- 
est offices  of  state.  He  offered,  as  candidate  for  the  consu- 
late of  the  following  year,  Afranius,  one  of  his  dependants, 
who  is  represented  by  Cicero  as  a  person  of  mean  character, 
and  who,  having  no  personal  dignity,  nor  any  credit  with  the 
people,  was  to  be  supported  in  his  canvass  by  money  alone. 
Pompey  himself,  and  the  consul  Piso,  openly  employed  bri- 
bery in  obtaining  votes  in  his  favour. :( 

A  variety  of  resolutions  were  obtained  in  the  senate,  to 
restrain  these  practices.  Two  of  them  were  proposed  by 
Cato  and  Domitius.  The  first  was  levelled  against  the  con- 
sul Piso  himself,  and  gave  permission,  on  the  suspicion  of 
illicit  practices  respecting  elections,  to  visit  the  house  even 
of  a  magistrate.  By  the  other  it  was  declared,  that  all  those 
who  were  found  distributing  money  to  the  people  should  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  their  countiy.  II 

The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged  Lurco,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  to  propose  a  new  clause  to  corroborate  the  laws 
against  bribery.     By  this  clause  promises  of  money  made  to 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  46. — Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  16. 
t  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xx.xvi.  c  46. — Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  IT. 
\  Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  16.         ||  Ibid. 
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the  people,  if  not  performed,  did  not  infer  guilt;  but,  if  per- 
formed, subjected  the  guilty  person  from  thenceforward  to 
pay  to  each  of  the  tribes  an  annual  tax  of  three  thousand 
Roman  money,  or  about  twenty-four  pounds  sterling ;  and 
there  being  thirty-five  tribes,  this  tax  amounted  in  all  to 
about  eight  himdred  and  forty  pounds  of  our  money.  That 
the  tribune  might  not  be  interrupted  in  carrying  this  law,  the 
senate  further  resolved,  that  the  formalities  or  restrictions 
of  the  Lex  iElia  and  Fusia^  should  not  be  opposed  to  him.f 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  liberality  or  other  influence  of 
Pompey  prevailed  against  these  precautions;  as  Afranius 
was  elected,  together  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  these  officers  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  of  Asia,  supported  by  the  whole  equestrian  order, 
complained,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  the  terms  of  their 
contract ;  in  which  they  alleged  that  they  had  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  the  funds  of  that  province  could  afford,  and 
made  application  to  the  senate  for  relief*  Their  plea  was 
contested  for  some  months,  with  great  animosity  on  both 
sides.^ 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  new  consuls,  several  other  mat- 
ters, tending  to  innovation  and  public  disturbance,  were  in- 
troduced«  Metellus  Nepos,  late  tribune,  being  now  in  the 
office  of  praetor,  procured  a  law  to  abolish  the  customs  pay- 
able at  any  of  the  portg  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  as  has  been 
observed,  upon  the  accession  of  wealth  derived  from  Mace- 
donia, had  exempted  themselves  from  all  the  ancient  assess- 
ments, and  they  now  completed  the  exemption  of  all  the 
Italians  from  every  tax,  besides  that  of  quit-rents  for  public 
lands,  and  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  value  of  slaves,  when 
sold  or  emancipated.  They  were  become  the  sovereigns  of  a 
great  empire,  and,  as  such,  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
receive,  not  obliged  to  pay,  contributions.]! 

*  These  were  formalities  aind  reitrictions  provided  to  €heck  the  precipi-^ 
tate  passing  of  laws. 

t  Cicero  ad  Atticam,  lib.  i.  ep.  16.    \  Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  17, 18* 
I  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  16.-^Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  51. 
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The  tribune  Herennius,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  motioii 
for  an  act  to  enable  Publiii^  Clodius  to  be  adopted  into  a 
Plebeian  family,  which,  though  an  act  of  a  more  private  na* 
ture  than  any  of  the  former,  tended  still  more  to  embroil  the 
parties  of  the  senate  and  the  people*  This  factious  and  pro- 
fligate person  had  entertained  great  resentments  against  ma- 
ny of  the  senators,  on  account  of  the  prosecution  he  had  lately 
incurred,  and  against  Cicero  in  particular,  who,  having  been 
called  as  an  evidence  on  his  trial,  gave  a  very  unfavourable 
account  of  his  character.  The  summary  proceedings  against 
the  accomplices  of  Cataline,  in  which  Cicero  presided  as  con- 
sul, exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  popular  faction; 
and  Clodius  now  proposed  to  qualify  himself  to  be  elected 
tribune  of  the  people,  in  order  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
that  magistrate  in  particular,  as  well  as  on  the  other  abettors 
of  the  senatorian  party.  The  motion,  however,  for  the  pre- 
sent, was  rejected,  though  not  finally  dropped,  either  by  Clo- 
dius  himself,  or  by  the  popular  faction,  whose  cause  he  pro- 
fessed to  espouse.  * 

Two  other  motions  were  made,  in  which  Pompey  was 
deeply  interested:  one,  to  ratify  and  confirm  all  his  acts  in 
the  province  of  Asia;  another,  to  procure  setdements  for  the 
veterans  who  had  served  under  his  command.  The  first,  as 
It  implied  a  reflection  on  LucuUus,  many  of  whose  judg- 
ments Pompey  had  reserved,  roused  this  statesman  from 
the  care  of  his  household  and  his  table  to  that  of  the  repub- 
lic, f  He  opposed  this  motion  with  vigour,  and  insisted  that 
the  acts  of  Pompey  should  be  separately  examined,  and  not 
confirmed  in  a  single  vote.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Ca- 
tulus,  by  Cato,  by  the  consul  Metellus,  and  by  the  senate 
in  general.  Afranius,  though  vested  with  the  consulate,  and 
acting  almost  as  the  agent  of  Pompey,  had  neither  dignity 
nor  force  to  support  such  a  measure ;  and  Pompey,  finding 
it  rejected  by  the  senate,  declined  carrying  it  to  the  people.  J 

*  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zxxvii.  c.  51. 

t  Plutarch,  in  LucuUo,  edit.  Lond.  p.  197. 

4 Dio.  lib.  sKXvii.  c.  49. 
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The  other  proposal,  relating  to  the  allotment  of  fettle- 
Ynents  for  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  was,  by  L.  Flavius,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, .  under 
the  title  of  an  Agrarian  Law.  In  this  act,  to  guard  against 
the  imputation  of  partiality  to  any  particular  class,  certain 
means  of  relief  were  projected  for  the  indigent  citizens  in 
general;*  and,  to  enable  the  commonwealth  to  extend  its 
bounty,  it  was  proposed,  first  of  all,  to  revoke  the  convejrance 
of  certain  lands,  which,  having  belonged  to  the  public  in  the 
consulate  of  P.  Mucins  and  L.  Calpumius,  were  sold  by  the 
senate ;  and  that  the  price  should  be  restored  to  the  purcha- 
sers* It  was  proposed,  likewise,  to  seize  certain  lands  which 
had  been  confiscated  by  Sylla,  but  not  appropriated  to  any 
particular  use;  and  to  allot,  during  five  years,  the  fruits  of 
the  recent  conquests  in  Asia,  to  purchase  setdements,  which 
should  be  distributed  in  terms  of  this  act*t 

The   consul  Metellus   Celer,    supported  by  the  senate, 
strenuously  opposed  the  passing  of  this  law.    But  the  tribune 
persisted  with  great  obstinacy,  and,  to  remove  the  obstruct 
tion   he  met  with,  committed   the  consul  to  prison.     The 
whole  senate  would  have  attended  him  thither,  and  numbers 
accordingly  crowded  to  the  place,  when  the  tribune,  vested 
with  the  sacred  defences  of  his  person,  to  bar  their  way, 
planted  his  stool  or  chair  of  office  in  the  door  of  the  prison; 
and,  having  seated  himself  upon  it,  "This  way,"  he  said, 
**you  cannot  pass;  if  you  mean  to  enter,  you  must  pierce 
*'  through  the  walls."  J    He  declared  his  resolution  to  remain 
all  night  where  he  sat.     The  parties  were  collecting  their 
strength,  and  matters  were  likely  to  end  in  greater  extremi- 
ties than  suited  the  indirect  and  cautious  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey.    This  politician,  although  he  engaged  all  his  friends  to 
support  the  motion  of  Flavius,  affected  to  have  no  part  in  the 
meatsure;  and  now,  probably,  in  secret,  instructed  the  tri- 
bune to  remove  from  the  doors  of  the  prison.     This  at  least 
might  be  suspected,  from  the  sudden  resolution  of  the  tri- 

•  Dio.  lib.  1.        t  Cicer.  ad  Att.  Ub.  i.  cp.  19. 
4DI0.  Ub.  sucXYii.  p.  50. 
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bune  to  give  way,  ssying  that  he  did  so  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoner,  who  begged  for  his  liberty.* 

It  is  supposed  that  Pompey,  on  this  occasion,  severely  felt 
the  checks  which  his  ambition  received  from  the  senate ; 
that  he  regretted,  for  a  moment,  the  dismission  of  his  army, 
and  wished  himself  in  condition  to  enforce  what  his   craft 
or  his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  obtain^  The  error  he  had 
committed,  in  resigning  the  sword,  if  he  conceived  it  as  such, 
might  have  still  been  corrected  by  recovering  the  possessicui 
of  some  considerable  province,  which  would  have  given  him 
the  command  of  an  army  and  of  proper  resources  to  support 
his  power.     He,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
scene  of  intrigue  in  the  city  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a 
choice  in  which  he  was  probably  confirmed^ by  Cassar,  who 
professed  great  attachment  to  him,  and  who  was,  about  this 
time,   returned  from  the    government    which  he  held,    as 
propraetor,  in  Lusitania. 

This  officer,  according  to  Dio,  had  found  some  pretences 
for  a  war  with  the  nations  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince; had  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  some  of  the  islands 
on  the  coast,  and  afterwards  subdued  them  in  that  retreat. 
His  object  was  to  return,  to  resign  his  commad  with  the  re* 
putation  of  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  the  following  year. 
For  this  purpose  he  quitted  his  province,  without  waiting 
for  a  successor;  and,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  halted,  as 
usual,  with  the  ensigns  of  his  military  rank  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  applied  for  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
interest  for  votes  at  the  approaching  election,  t     The  senate, 
and  the  friends  of  the  republic  in  general,  were  already  be- 
come extremely  jealous  of  his  designs,  and  of  his  credit  with 
the  people.    From  a  libertine  he  became  an  ardent  politician, 
seemed  to  have  no  passion  but  emulation,  or  animosity  to 
the  more  respectable  orders  of  the  state;  without  commit- 
ting himself,  he  had  abetted  every  factious  leader  against 
them,  and  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  consideration  or  ho- 

•JWo^Ub.  xxxvii.  p.  50.        ^Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  xxxyii.  c.  50,  Jkc, 
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noun,  except  so  £ur  as  they  led  to  power.  Cicero  and  Cato 
vrere  at  this  time  the  principal,  or  most  conspicuous,  mem- 
bers of  the  senate.  The  first  was  possessed  of  consular  rank, 
great  ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplished  talents:  theother^ 
possessed  of  great  abilities  and  an  inflexible  resolution,  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  republic  with  the  same  ardour  that 
others  displayed  in  conducting  their  interests  or  pursuing 
their  pleasures.  He  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  in 
Csesar,  long  before  the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  dis* 
positicm  to  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
needy  and  profligate  citizens,  to  make  a  prey  of  the  repub* 
lie.  Under  this  apprehension,  he  opposed  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  keenness^  which  Caesar  endeavoured  to  represent  as 
a  mere  personal  hatred  or  animosity  to  himself* 

The  senators,  in  general,  now  aware  of  their  danger  from 
CflBsar,  were  disposed  to  resist  his  applications,  whether 
made  for  honours  or  for  public  trust.  They,  on  the  prebcnt 
occasion,  disputed  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph;  and,  while 
he  remained  without  the  city,  in  expectation  of  this  honour, 
refused,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
admit  him  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  oflBce  of  consul. 
But  the  day  of  election  being  fixed,  Caesar,  without  hesita^ 
tion,  preferred  the  consulate  to  the  triumph,  laid  down  the 
ensigns  of  his  late  military  character,  assumed  the  gown, 
and  entered  the  city  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  ^ 

The  people  were  at  this  time  divided  into  a  variety  of 
factions.  Pompey  and  Crassus  distrusted  each  other,  and 
both  were  jealous  of  Cassar.  Their  divisions  stengthened 
the  party  of  the  senate,  and  furnished  that  body  with  the 
means  of  thwarting^  separately  many  of  their  ambitious  de- 
signs. This  Caesar  had  long  perceived,  and  had  paid  his 
court  both  to  Pompey  and  to  Crassus,  in  order  to  hinder 
theift  joining  the  senate  against  him.  The  expedience  of  this 
precaution  now  appeared  more  clearly  than  ever ;  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  separately  represented  to  these  rivals  the 
advantage  wh'^  their  enemies  derived  ftom  their  misunder- 

•  Sueton.  in  Cssare,  c.  18.— Dio.  lib.  jcxxvii.  c.  54. 
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standing,  and  the  ease  with  which,  if  united,   they  might 
concert  among  themselves  all  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  gra- 
tify every  friend,  and  disappoint  every  enemy.     Upon  this 
epresentation,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  reconciled,   and 
agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  Caesar,  and,  in  particular,  to 
support  him  in  his  pretensions,  at  the  approaching  elections.^ 
This  private  combination,  which  remained  some  time  a 
secret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of  mockery,    called  the 
triumvirate,  alluding  to  the  designation  by  which  certain 
collegiate  officers  were  known,  derived  from  the  numbers 
which  were  joined  in  the  commission,  f     In  the  mean  time, 
these  leaders  of  supposed  opposite  factions,  in  abating  their 
violence  against  one  another,  took  a  favourable   aspect  of 
moderation  and  candour.    They  paid  their  court,  separately, 
to  persons  whom  they  wished  to  gain;  and  flattered  them 
with  hopes  of  being  able  to  heal  the  divisions  of  their  country. 
This  sort  of  court  they  paid  in  particular  to  Cicero ;  and,  by 
their  flatteries,  and  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  his  tal- 
ents, seem  to  have  got  entire  possession  of  his  mind*     Pom- 
pey affected  to  place  the  merits  of  Cicero  greatly  above  his 
own.     *'I,  indeed,**   he  said,    "have  served  my  country; 
**  but  this  man  has  preserved  it."  J   At  this  time  it  appeared 
that  Cicero,  though  a  fine  genius,  was  but  a  weak  man.    The 
senators,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted,  were  alarmed: 
Atticus,  it  seems,  had  taxed  him  with  leaving  his  part}*,  to 
commit  himself  into  the^  hands  of  their  enemies.     In  his  an- 
swer to  this  imputation,  he  seems  to  have  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  made  an  acquisition  of  Pompey,  not  surrendered 
himself  into  his  power;  at  least,  that  he  had  reclaimed  or  di- 
verted him  from  the  dangerous  projects  in  which  he  had 
been  lately  engaged,  and  that  he  thought  himself  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  same  manner  with  Caesar;  so  much,  that  he 
triumphed  in  the  superiority  of  his  own  conduct  to  th^t  of 

•  Dio.  Caas.  lib.  xxrvii.  c.  54,  55. — Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  Cxsare>  et 
Crasso. 

t  As  the  Decemvirs,  Septcmvirs,  &c.  *  ^ 

\  Cicero.  3(1  Atiicum,  lib.  ii.  cpiit.  1. 
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Cato,  who,  by  his  austerity  and  vehemence,  he  said,  had 
alienated  the  minds  of  men,  odierwise  well  disposed  to  the 
republic;*  "  While  I,"  he  said,  "  by  a  little  discretion,  dis- 
**  arm,  or  even  reclaim,  its  enemies.''t 

Few  persons,  where  his  vanity  did  not  blind  him,  were 
possessed  of  more  penetration  than  Cicero;  but  it  will  after- 
wards appear  how  egregiously  he  was  mistaken  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  chose  not  to  see  what  checked  his  vain  glory,  or 
prevented  his  enjoying  the  court  which  was  paid  to  him  by 
such  eminent  men  as  Pompey  and  Cssar.  His  own  import* 
ance,  for  the  most  part,  intercepted  every  other  object  from 
his  view,  and  made  him  the  dupe  of  every  person  who  pro- 
fessed to  admire  him :  and  he  was  incapable  of  any  serious 
regard  for  any  one  who  did  not  pay  him,  on  every  occasion, 
the  expected  tribute  of  praise;  a  description  under  which 
Cato,  though  his  most  sincere  well-wisher  and  friend,  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  fallen. 

Csesar,  to  the  other  arts  which  he  employed  to  secure  his 
election,  added  the  use  of  money,  which  he  obtained  by  join- 
ing his  interest,  in  opposition  to  Bibulus,  with  that  of  Luc- 
ceius,  another  of  the  candidates,  possessed  of  great  wealth. 
He  himself,  having  squandered  his  fortune,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, was  still  greatly  in  debt,  and  Lucceius  willingly  fiir- 
nished  the  money  that  was  given  to  the  people  in  the  name 
of  both.  This  illegal  proceeding,  together  with  the  menacing 
concerts  of  which  he  began  to  be  suspected  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  republic.  They 
determined  to  support  Bibulus  against  Lucceius;  and,  in 
order  to  give  Caesar  a  colleague,  who  might  occasionally 
oppose  his  dangerous  intentions,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
contribute  sums  of  money,  and  to  bid  for  votes  as  high  as 


•  AUiuUng  to  the  opposition  which  Cato  gave  to  the  farmers  of  the  rere- 
iittc,  in  tbeir  petition  for  an  abatement  of  their  rent.     But  Cato  followed  his 
judgment  in  this  matter;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  prefer  the  judpnent  of  ' 
Cicero  to  his,  ^ 

t  Cicero  ad  AttiSnni  lib.  ii.  epist.  1. 
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their  opponents.     In  this  crisis^  it  is  said  that  even  Cata 
owned  it  was  meritorious  to  bribe.* 

During -the  dependence  of  this  contest,  the  senate,  by  the 
death  of  Luf atius  Catulus,  was  deprived  of  an  able  member, 
and  the  people  of  a  fellow-citizen  of  great  integrity,  modera- 
tion, fortitude,  and  ability;  a  model  of  what  the  Romans  in 
this  age  should  have  been,  in  order  to  have  preserved  the 
state.  He  partook  with  Cato  in  the  aversion  which  Caesar 
bore  to  the  most  respectable  members  and  best  supports  of 
the  senate,  and  would  probably  have  taken  part  with  him 
likewise,  in  the  continual  eiforts  he  made  to  maintain  its 
authority.  The  aristocratical  party,  notwithstanding  this 
loss,  prevailed  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bibulus,  against 
Lucceius;  and  though  they  could  not  exclude  Caesar  from 
the  office  of  consul,  they  hoped,  by  means  of  his  colleague, 
to  oppose  and  to  frustrate  his  designs,  f 

Caesar,  well  aware  of  their  purpose,  opened  his  administra* 
tion  with  a  speech  in  praise  of  unanimity,  and  recommending 
good  agreement  between  diose  who  were  joined  in  any  pub- 
lic trust.  While  he  meant  to  vilify  the  senate,  and  to  foster 
every  disorderly' party  against  them,  he  guarded  his  own 
behaviour,  at  least  in  the  first  period  of  his  consulship,  with 
every  appearance  of  moderation  and  candour;  paid  his  court, 
not  only  to  leaders  of  faction,  but  to  persons  of  every  condi- 
tion; and  while  he  took  care  to  espouse  the  popular  side,  in 
every  question,  was  active  likewise  in  devising  regulations 
for  the  better  government  of  the  empire :  so  that  the  senate, 
however  inclined  to  counteract  his  designs,  as  calculated  to 
raise  himself  on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  could  scarce- 
ly, with  a  good  grace,  oppose  him  in  any  particular  measure* 
He  set  out  with  a  project  for  the  relief  of  such  indigent  citi- 
zens as  had  numerous  families,  including  the  veterans  and 
disbanded  soldiers  of  Pompey ;  these  he  proposed  to  settle 
on  some  of  the  public  lands  in  Italy.  He  gave  out,  that  he 
expected  the  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  this  measure;  sent  him 

*  Sueton.  in  Caio  Csesare,  c  xix.— Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil*  lib-  li. 
f  Plutarch.  Appian.  Dio.  Sueton.  S;c- 
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a  message,  by  Balbua^,  with  assurances  that  be  meant  to  cori'* 
suU  ivith  Pompey  and  himself^  in  all  matters  of  importance^ 
and  that  he  had  hopes  of  bringing  Crassus  also  into  the  same 
mind:  irords,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  coalition  of 
these  persons  was  not  yet  publicly  known.  ^'  What  a  fine 
*'  prospect  I  have  before  me,"  says  Cicero  to  Atticus;  "  a 
**  perfect  union  with  Pompey,  even  with  Caesar,  if  I  please  ; 
*'^  peace  with  my  enemies,  and  tranquillity  in  my  old  age.'' 
But  his  heart  soon  after  misgave  him ;  the  honours  of  his  for* 
mer  life  recurred  to  his  mind.  With  his  eminent  talents,  he 
was  destined  to  transmit  a  more  honest  fame  to  posterity, 
and  to  become  the  lamented  victim  of  his  country's  betrayers, 
not  the  detested  associate  of  their  crimes,  t 

This  consulate  is  distinguished  by  the  passing  of  many 
laws;  particularly  this,  which  was  devised  for  the  setdement 
of  citizens  on  certain  paxts  of  the  public  domain;  and,  there- 
fore, known  by  the  title  of  an  Agrarian  Law.     On  this  act 
Cassar  was  to  rest  his  popularity,  and  his  triumph  over  the 
senate.     He  gave  out  that  he  was  to  make  a  provision  for 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  without  any  burden  to  the  revenue. 
But  he  well  knew  that  h*is  antagonists  would  perceive  the  ten- 
dency of  the  measure,  or  not  su£fer  it  to  pass  without  opposi- 
tion; and  he  affected  great  moderation  in  the  general  purpose^ 
and  in  framing  every  part  of  his  plan;  aflPecting  solicitude  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  but,  in  reality,  to  make  their 
opposition  appear  the  more  unreasonable  and  the  more  odious 
to  the  people.    He  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  strip  th# 
revenue  of  any  branch,  that  was  known  to  carry  profit  to  the 
public,  nor  to  make  any  partial  distribution  in  favour  of  his 
friends ;  that  he  only  meant  to  plant  with  inhabitants  certain 
unprofitable  wastes,  and  to  provide  for  a  number  of  citizens, 
who,  being  indigent  and  uneasy  in  their  circumstances,  filled 
the  city  itself  with  frequent  disorders  and  tumults;  and  that 
he  would  not  proceed  a  step  without  consulting  the  senate^ 
and  every  person  of  credit  and  authority  in  the  state. 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  viii.  initio — Platareh.  in  Caesare.  In  Pompeio,  LiKn2H#, 
Catonc,  8cc.  &c — Sucton.  in  C«8iirc.— Appian.  dc  Bell.  CiviL  Ub.  ii. 
t  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii.  ep.  3. 
T«L.  II.  K 
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In  a  way  to  save  these  appearances,  and  with  these  profe»* 
tions,  Cfl^ar  formed  the  first  draught  of  an  act,  which  he 
brought  to  the  senate  for  their  approbation,  and  in  hopes  to 
obtain  their  support,  in  proposing  it  to  the  people.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  t«ypics  on  which  to  oppose  a  measure  so  plau- 
sible, and  conducted  with  so  much  appearance  of  moderation 
and  candour.  But  the  tendency  of  the  act  itself  was,  evi- 
dently, not  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
to  constitute  a  merit  in  the  person  who  procured  it,  and  to 
confer  high  measures  of  power  on  those  who  were  to  be  in- 
trusted with  its  execution. 

In  great  and  populous  cities,  indigent  citizens  are  ever 
likely  to  be  numerous,  and  would  be  more  so,  if  the  idle  and 
profligate  were  taught  to  hope  for  bounties  and  gratuitous  pro- 
visions, to  quiet  their  clamours  and  to  suppress  their  disor- 
ders. If  men  were  to  have  estates  in  the  country,  because 
they  are  factious  and  turbulent  in  the  city,  it  is  evident  that 
public  lands,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  most  prosperous 
state,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants.  Com- 
missioners, appointed  for  the  distribution  of  such  public 
favours,  would  be  raised  above  the  ordinary  magistrates, 
and  above  the  laws  of  their  country.  They  might  reward 
their  own  creatures,  and  keep  the  citizens,  in  general,  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  their  will.  The  authors  of  such  pro- 
posals, while  they  were  urging  the  state  and  the  people  to 
ruin,  would  be  considered  as  their  only  patrons  and  friends. 
"  It  is  not  this  law  I  dread,"  said  Cato;  "  it  is  the  reward 
*  expected  for  obtaining  it.'' 

Odious  as  the  task  of  opposition,  on  such  difficult  ground, 
might  appear  to  the  people,  this  senator  did  not  decline  it. 
Being  asked  his  opinion  in  his  turn,  he  answered,  that  he 
saw  no  occasion  for  the  change  that  was  now  proposed  in  the 
state  of  the  public  domains ;  and  entered  on  an  argument  with 
which  he  meant  so  to  exhaust  the  wh<4e  time  of  the  sitting, 
as  to  prevent  the  senate  from  coming  to  a  question.  *  He  was 
entitled,  by  his  privilege  as  a  member  in  that  assembly,  to 
speak  without  interruption,  and  might,  if  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue speaking,  persist  until  'all  the  members  had  left  the 
house.     Cxsar,  suspecting  his  design,  and  finding  it  impos- 
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sible  otherwise  to  silence  him,  ordered  him  into  custody* 
The  n^ole  senate  instantly  rose  in  a  tumult.    ^^  Whither  go 
^  you^  before  the  meeting  is  adjourned?"  said  Casar  to  Pe* 
treias,  who  was  moving  from  his  side.     ^'  I  go,"  said  the 
other,  ^^  into  confinement,  with  Cato.    ^^  With  him  a  prison 
^is  preferable  to  a  place  in  the  senate  with  you."    The 
greater  part  of  the  members  were  actually  moving  away 
with  Cato,  and  Caesar  felt  himself  at  one  stripped  of  the  dis- 
guise of  moderation  he  had  assumed,  and  dreaded  the  spirit 
which  he  saw  rising  in  so  numerous  a  body  of  men,  who,  on 
former  occasions,  had  maintained  their  authority  with  a  vi- 
gour too  fatal  to  those  who  opposed  it.     He  had  relied  on 
their  want  of  decision,  and  on  their  ignorance  of  their  own 
strength.     But  his  rashness  broke  the  charm.     He  wished 
that  the  prisoner  would  procure  some  friend  among  the  tri- 
bunes, to  interpose;  but  Cato,  seeing  him  embarrassed,  and 
the  senate  engaged  in  the  cause,  went  off,  in  the  custody  of 
the  lictor,  without  any  signs  of  reluctance.     Cssar  immedi- 
ately recollected  himself,  and,  never  hurried  to  far  by  any 
passion,  dispatched  a  tribune,  of  his  own  party,  with  secret 
directions  to  rescue  the  prisoner;  and  this  being  done,  the 
senators  again  returned  to  their  places.     ^^  I  meant,"  said 
C«sar,  ^^  to  have  submitted  this  law  to  your  judgment  and 
*^  correction;  but,  if  you  tl^row  it  aside,  the  people  shall  take 
**itup."* 

Caesar,  upon  this  occasion,  increased  his  own  popularity, 
and  diminished  that  of  his  enemies  in  the  senate,  who  were 
supposed  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  to  withstand, 
with  keenness,  every  measure  that  was  devised  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people.    The  imputations  cast  out  against  him, 
by  Cato  and  others,  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  malice 
or  cynical  prejudices.     He  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
extend  his  bounty  to  the  people,  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
lands  of  Campania,  which  were  hitherto  considered  as  un- 
alienable, and  the  richest  demesne  of  the  public,  together 
with  a  valuable  district  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vultumus 
and  the  Sabbatus,  formerly  consecrated  to  pious  uses.     In , 

•  Dio.  lib.  xxsvii.  c.  1,  2,  3.— Plutarch,  in  Scuton.  AppUn,  fcc. 
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these  valuable  tracts  of  land  there  was  sufficient  siAJect  for 
an  ample  provision  for  the  soldiers  of  Pompejr,  and  for  Ae 
retainers  of  those  who,  together  with  Crassus  and  Cesar 
himself,  were  proposed  to  be  commissioners  for  carrying 
this  law  into  execution* 

At  the  first  assembly  of  the  people,  Csesar  proposed  hi» 
scheme  to  impropriate  the  lands  of  Campania,   with  the 
above  additions ;  and,  first  of  all,  called  on  his  colleague  Bi- 
bulus,  to  declare  his  mind  on  the  subject.     Bibulus  spoke 
his  dissent;  and  in  vehement  terms  declared,   that  no  such 
alienation  of  the  public  demesne  should  be  made  in  his  con- 
sidate.    Ca&sar  next  called  upon  Pompey,  though  in  a  private 
station;  and  the  'audience,  ignorant  of  the  concert  into  which 
these  leaders  had  entered,  were  impatient  to  hear  this  oracle, 
on  the  subject  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to  elevate  a 
supposed  rival  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the  people.     To  the 
surprise  of  dl  who  were  present,  Pompey  q>plauded  the  gene- 
ral design,  and,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  discus- 
sed all  the  clauses  of  the  act,  with  great  approbation  of  each. 
When  he  had  done  speaking,  Csesar,  alluding  to  what  had 
dropped  from  his  colleague,  and  aflFecting  to  fear  the  interpo- 
sition of  force;  "  Will  you  support  us,"  he  said  to  Pompey, 
**in  case  we  are  attacked?" — "If  any  one,"  said  the  other, 
^'  shall  lift  up  a  sword  against  ;^t)u,  I  shall  lift  up  both  sword 
"  and  shield."*    Crassus,  being  called  upon,  also  spoke  to 
the  same  effect.     The  concurrence. of  all  these  leaders  por- 
tended the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties ;  axul  a  day  be- 
ing fixed  for  finally  deciding  the  question,  the  assembly  ad- 
journed. 

To  oppose  a  measure  so  popular,  and  from  which  such 
numbers  had  great  ex|>ectations,  no  means  remained  so  like- 
ly to  succeed  as  superstition.  To  this  aid  Bibidus,  accord- 
ingly had  recourse;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  vested,  proclaimed  a  general  fast,  and  a  sus- 
pension, for  the  present  year,  of  all  the  affairs  of  state.  The 
design  of  this  suspension,  and  the  extravagant  length  of  time 
to  ^hich  it  was  extended;  probably  enabled  his  colleague  to 

'    •  Ciccr.  ad  Att.  lib.  ii. — Plutarch,  in  Ponipeio.— Dio.  Cass,  lib.  xxxviii.  c  5. 
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treat  it  with  contempt,  and  to  projceed  in  the  design  of  put- 
tings his  question,  as  if  no  such  proclamation  had  been  issued. 
Xhe  assembly  was  accordingly  summoned,  in  the  temple  of 
Concord.  Caesar,  early  in  the  morning,  secured  all  the  avc-r 
nues  and  the  steps  of  the  portico,  where  he  had  Vatinius, 
one  of  die  tribunes  of  the  people,  whc^  was  entirely  devoted 
to  his  interest,  and  even  in  his  pay,*  stationed  with  a  party, 
and  prepared  to  take  the  odium  of  all  violent  measures  on 
himself.  Bibulus,  however,  attended  by  numbers  of  the 
senate,  and  three  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  engaged,  by 
their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  every  proceeding,  came  into 
the  place  of  assembly,  with  all  the  forms  of  office,  and  pro- 
tested agsunst  the  legality  of  any  meeting  to  be  held  in  a 
time  of  general  fastj  but  the  opposite  party,  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  temple,  forced  him  from  the  steps,  broke  the 
ensigns  of  the  Victors,  wounded  the  tribunes  who  interposed 
in  his  defence,  and  effectually  removed  all  further  obstruc- 
tion to  their  own  designs.  The  question  then  bein'g  put,  the 
law  passed,  without  opposition,  including  a  clause  to  oblige 
every  senator,  under  pain  of  exile  or  death,  to  swear  to 
the  observance  of  it. 

This  oath  was  probably  a  snare  laid  by  Csesar  for  the  most 
resohite  of  his  opponents,  like  that  which  had  been  formerly 
laid  by  Marius,  on  a  like  occasion,  for  Metellus  Numidicus^ 
and  by  means  of  which  that  virtuous  citizen  was  actually,  for 
some  time,  removed  from  the  commonwealth,  t 

Metellus  Celer,  the  late  consul,  together  with.  Cato  and 
Favonius,  unaware  of  the  snare  which  was  laid  for  them,  at 
first  declared  their  resolution  not  to  swear  to  the  observance 
of  any  such  ruinous  law ;  but,  on  further  deliberation,  they 
became  sensible  that  in  this  they  were  serving  the  cause  of 
their  enemies.  "  You  may  have  no  need  of  Rome,"  said  Ci- 
cero, now  awake  from  his  dream,  to  Cato,  "  and  may  go 

*  Cicero,  in  Vatinium.  Cxsarwas  reported  to  have  said,  at  Acqiiileia, 
&ome  time  after  this  date,  when  Vatinius  was  disappointed  of  the  oedile- 
ship,  that  he  had  no  business  with  henours,  being  intent  on  money  only ; 
and  that  he  was  paid  for  all  his  services  in  the  tribunate. 

t  Sec  vol.  ii.  c.  13. 
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^  into  exile  with  pleasure ;  but  Rome  has  need  of  yovu  Give 
*'  not  such  a  victory  to  her  enemies  and  your  own.'*  Upon 
this  view  of  the  matter,  it  was  determined  to  comply*^ 

Bibulus,  on  the  day  following  that  of  his  violent  expulsion 
from  the  assembly  of  the  people,  convened  the  senate,  repre- 
sented the  outrage  he  had  received,  and  submitted  the  state 
of  the  republic  to  their  consideratiom  But  even  this  asseni- 
Uy,  though  consisting  of  above  six  hundred  of  the  most 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  not  destitute  even  of  personal  cou- 
rage, were  declined  in  their  spirit,  and  became  averse  to 
exertions  of  vigour;  being  occupied  with  their  villas,  their 
equipages,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  wealth  and  of  high 
rank.  "  They  appear,**  said  Cicerp,  upon  this  occasion,  **  to 
^^  think,  that  even  if  the  republic  should  perish,  they  will  be 
*'  able  to  preserve  their  fish-ponds.'* 

llie  consul  Bibulus,  and  even  Cato,  though  far  removed  from 
any  ambiguity  of  conduct,  saw  no  possibility  of  withstanding 
the  torrent.  The  first  retired  to  his  own  house,  and,  from 
thenceforward,  during  the  remainder  of  his  term  in  office, 
did  not  personally  appear  in  his  public  character;  and  even 
Cato  absented  himself  from  the  senate,  t 

While  Csesar  engrossed  the  full  exercise  of  the  consular 
power,  Bibulus  was  content  with  issuing  his  edicts  or  mani- 
festos in  writing,  containing  protests,  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  stop  all  proceedings  in  public  affairs,  on  account  of 
the  religious  fast,  or  continuation  of  holidays,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth,  he  had  instituted  to 
restrain  his  colleague.    In  these  writings  he  published  violent 
invectives  against  Caesar,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  he 
charged  him  with  having  had  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cata^  • 
line.:]:    The  tribune  Vatinius,  in  return,  issued  a  warrant  to 
commit  the  consul  Bibulus  to  prison;  and,  in  order  to  seize 
his  person,  attempted  to  break  into  his  house ;  but  in  this  he 
was  foiled,  and  the  parties  continued,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  consulate,  in  the  same  situation,  with  respect  to  each 
other. 


*  Plutarch,  in  Catone. — Appian.  de  Bell  Civil,  lib.  ii. 

t  Cic«rOy  pro  Sexto.-*PlutarcIi.  in  Catone.  {  Sueton.  in  C.  Csesare^ 
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In  dating  the  year,  instead  of  the  consulate  of  Cssar  and 
Bibulus,  it  was  called,  by  some  wag,  the  consulate  of  Julius 
and  Csesar.^    This  able  adventurer,  though  suspected  of  the 
deepest  designs,  went  still  deeper  in  laying  his  measures  for 
the  execution  of  them  dian  his  keenest  opponents  supposed. 
He  found  means  to  tie  up  every  hand  that  was  likely  to  be 
lifted  up  against  himself;  as  those  of  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
by  their  secret  agreement,  of  which  the  articles  were  gradu- 
ally disclosed  in  the  effect.     He  confirmed  to  Pompey  all  the 
acts  of  his  administration  in  Asia;  and,  by  putting  him  on 
the  commission  for  dividing  the  lands  of  Campania,  and  for 
setding  a  colony  at  Capua,  gave  him  an  opportunity,  which 
the  other  earnestly  desired,  of  providing  for  many  necessi- 
tous citizens  of  his  party.     He  flattered  Crassus  sufficiendy, 
by  placing  him  on  the  same  commission,  and  by  admitting 
him  to  a  supposed  equal  participation  of  that  political  conse- 
quence which  the  triumvirs  proposed  to  secure  by  their  union. 
He  gained  the  equestrian  order,  by  granting  a  suit  which  they 
had  long  in  dependence,  for  a  diminution  of  the  rents  paya- 
ble by  the  revenue  farmers  in  Asia.^    These  he  reduced  a 
third;  and  by  this  act,  acquired,  with  that  order  of  men,  the 
character  of  great  liberality  and  candour.    He  himself  was 
the  only  person  who,  in  appearance,  was  not  to  profit  by  these 
arrangements.     He  was  occupied,  as  his  retainers  gave  out, 
in  serving  the  republic,  and  in  promoting  his  friends;  was 
the  general  patron  of  the  distressed  and  the  indigent,  and  had 
nothing  to  propose  for  himself. 

With  his  consent,  and  under  his  authority,  Fusius,  one  of 
the  prators,  and  Vatinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  obtained  two 
laws,  both  of  them  equitable  and  salutary:  the  first,  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  the  comitia,  or  assembfy  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  other,  relating  to  the  challenge  of  parties  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  judges  or  juries.  The  introduction  of  the  ballot, 
in  political  questions,  had  gready  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  over  the  determinations  of  the  people ;  and 
resolutions  were  frequently  carried  in  this  manner,  which  no 


•  Saeton.  in  C.  Csesate,  c.  20.— -Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvil.  c.  6.  8. 

t  Cicnro,  »d  Att.  Ub.  il  ep.  1 Ajjpian.  dt  Bell.  CivU.  lib.  ii.  p.  A3>6. 
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party,  nor  any  particular  order  of  men,  were  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge as  their  measure.  The  noUes  imputed  absurd 
determinations  to  the  majority  which  was  formed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  these,  in  their  turn,  retorted  the  imputation.  To 
leave  no  doubt  in  such  matters,  for  the  future^  Fusius  pro- 
posed, that  the  separate  orders  of  patrician,  equestrian,  and 
plebeian,  should  ballot  apart.^  This  regulation  had  some 
tendency  to  restore  the  influence  of  the  superior  classes. 

Vatinius  proposed  that,  in  criminal  actions,  when  the  judges 
were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defendant  and  prosecutors  might,  in 
their  turns,  challenge,  or  strike  oflf  from  the  list,  persons  to 
whom  they  took  a  particular  exception,  f 

Caesar  himself  was  busy  in  devising  new  regulations  to 
reform  the  mode  of  elections,  and  to  improve  the  forms  of 
business  in  some  of  the  public  departments.     By  one  of  his 
acts  the  priests  were  to  be  elected  agreeably  to  the  former 
laws  of  Atius  and  Domitius ;  with  this  difference,  that  can- 
didates might  be  admitted  even  in  absence.     By  another  of 
his  acts,  regular  journals  were  to  be  kept  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  all  their  proceedings  re- 
corded, for  the  inspection  of  the  public.     By  a  third,  persons 
convicted  of  treason  were  subjected  to  new  penalties,  and 
governors  of  provinces  to  additional  restraints  in  the  exercise 
of  their  power.     Such  officers  were  not  allowed  to  receive 
any  honorary  gift  from  their  provinces,  until  their  services, 
being  considered  at  Rome,  were  found  to  have  entitled  them 
to  a  triumpli.  J     They  were  restrained  from  encroaching  on 
the  right  of  any  state,  or  principality,  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  province.     They  were  obliged  to  leave  copies  of  their 
Ijooks  and  of  their  acts  at  two  of  the  principal  towns  in  their 
government^lfl  and,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Rome, 
to  give  in  a  copy  of  the  same  accounts  to  the  treasury.   They 
were  doomed  to  make  restitution  of  all  subjects  received  in 
extortion,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  any  of  their  atttend- 
anis.** 

*  Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  8.  f  Dio.  lib.  xxxvlii.  c,  8.     Appian. 

\  Cifero  ad  Att.  lib.  v.  op.  16.  et  lib.  vi.  ep.  7. 
11  Cicero  ad  Famil.  lib.  ii.  ep.  17.  el  lib.  y.  ep.  29. 
••  Cicero,  in  Vatmium  pro  Scxt. 
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With  these  acts  Caessor  adorned  his  consulate,  and  in  some 
measure  discountenanced  the  party  which  was  disposed  to 
traduce  him*  He  is,  nevertheless,  accused  of  having  stolen 
from  the  treasury,  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  capacity  of 
consul,  bars  of  gold,  weighing  three  thousand  pondo,  and  of 
having  concealed  the  theft  by  substituting  gilt  brass,  of  the 
same  form,  in  its  stead.^ 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  this  report, 
it  soon  appeared  that  Czsar  had  objects  of  a  more  serious 
nature;  could  copy,  on  occasion,  the  example  of  Pompey; 
and,  in  his  manner,  cause  what  was  personal  to  himself  to  be 
proposed  by  others,  whom  he  might  be  free  to  support  or 
disavow,  according  to  the  reception  which  his  proposal  should 
meet  from  the  public.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  now  con* 
ceived  the  design  of  having  a  military  force,  if  necessary,  to 
support  his  pretensions  in  the  city.  Hitherto  kingly  poii^er 
being  odious  at  Rome,  whoever  had  aspired  to  it  had  always 
perished  in  the  attempt;  and  the  mere  imputation,  however 
supported,  was  fatal.  The  most  profligate  party  among  the 
populace  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  support  their  dema« 
gogues  to  this  extent ;  and  the  people  in  general  became  jealous 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens,  when  it  appeared  that  merit 
itself  approached  to  monarchical  elevation.  Marius,  by  the 
continued  possession  of  the  highest  offices,  and  by  the  supreme 
command  of  armies,  had  acquired  a  species  of  sovereignty 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  resign.  Cinna  came  into  partner- 
ship with  Marius,  and  wished  to  govern  after  his  decease. 
Sylla,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  his  friends,  to 
cut  off  a  profligate  faction,  and  restore  the  republic,  took  pos- 
session of  the  government.  He  led  his  army  against  usur- 
pers, and  had  the  power  to  become  himself  the  most  success- 
ful usurper,  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  a  sovereignty  which 
he,  no  doubt,  might  have  retained.  So  far  in  him,  therefore, 
every  ambitious  adventurer  found  a  model,  and  was  instructed 
in  the  means  which  could  insure  to  a  single  person  the  sove- 

•  Sueton.  in  Jul.  c.  54.  Caesar  b  laid  to  have  sold  the  gold  bullion  he 
brought  from  Spain  at  3000  H.  S.  or  about  251.  of  our  money,  the  pondo. 
This  will  make  his  suppostd  theft  about  75,0001. 

VOL.   II.  >. 
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reignty  of  Rome.  Cataline,  with  his  accomplices,  L.entulus 
and  Cethcgus,  by  means  of  a  profligate  party  among  the  popu- 
lace or  citizens  of  desperate  fortune,  had  vainly  attempted  to 
overturn  the  state,  or  usurp  its  government.*  Csesar  was 
become  head  of  the  same  party;  but,  an  army  like  that  of 
Sylla,  a  convenient  station^  and  the  resources  of  a  great 
province,  were  necessary  to  support  the  contest,  and  to  cany 
it  against  his  rivals,  as  well  as  against  the  republic  itself,  to 
any  favourable  issue. 

The  republic  had  taken  many  precautions  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  military  power  at  Rome.  Although  the  func* 
tions  of  state  and  of  war  were  intrusted  to  the  same  persons, 
yet,  the  civil  and  military  characters,  except  in  the  case^f  a 
dictator,  were  never  united  at  once  in  the  same  person.  The 
officer  of  state  resigned  his  civil  power  before  he  became  a 
soldier,  and  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  military 
ensigns  and  character  before  he  could  enter  the  city,  and,  if 
he  sued  for  a  triumph  in  his  military  form,  must  remain  with- 
out the  walls  till  that  suit  was  discussed.  The  command  of 
armies  and  of  provinces  in  the  person  of  any  officer,  was 
limited  to  a  single  year  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  the 
commission  were  not  expressly  prolonged,  it  was  understood 
to  expire,  and  to  devolve  on  a  successor  named  by  the  senate. 

That  no  leader  of  party  might  have  an  army  at  hand  to 
overawe  the  republic,  no  military  station  was  supposed  to 
exist  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  purpose,  however,  of 
this  precaution  was  in  some  measure  frustrated  by  the  situa- 
tion of  a  province  in  which  an  army  was  kept  within  the  Alps. 
Italy  was  understood  to  extend  only  from  the  sea  of  Taren^* 
tum  to  the  Amus  and  the  Rubicon :  beyond  these  boundaries, 
on  the  north-west,  all  those  extensive  and  rich  tracts,  on  both 
•ides  of  the  Appennines,  and  within  the  Alps  which  now  make 
the  duchies  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Modcna,  Milan,  the  states 
of  Piedmont  and  Venice,  with  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  and  the 
whole  of  Lombardy,  and  part  of  Tuscany,  were  considered, 
not  as  Italy,  but  as  a  province  termed  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and, 

♦  speaking  of  the  imaginary  danger,  to  a  state,  of  being  overturned  by  the 
rabble;  we  might  as  much  fear,  said  a  witty  writer  of  the  present  age,  that 
a  city  would  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  its  own  kennels. 
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like  the  other  Roman  provinces,  was  to  be  held  by  a  military 
officer,  supported  by  an  army. 

This,  then,  was  the  most  commodious  station  at  which  a 
political  adventurer  might  unite  the  greatest  advantages,  that 
of  having  an  army  at  his  command,  and  that  of  being  so  near 
the  city  of  Rome,  as  not  only  to  influence  the  public  coimcils, 
but  to  be  able  also,  by  surprise,  to  occupy  the  seats  of  govern- 
ment whenever  his  designs  were  ripe  for*  such  an  attempt. 

Sylla  had  an  army  devoted  to  his  pleasure ;  but,  having  the 
seas  of  Asia  and  Ionia  to  pass,  in  his  way  to  Italy,  could  not, 
without  giving  ^n  alarm  from  a  great  distance,  and  without 
putting  his  enemies  on  their  guard,  approach  to  the  capital. 
He,  therefore,  when  he  had  this  object  in  view,  made  no  secret 
of  his  purpose. 

Csesar,  from  his  native  disposition,  could  not  restrain  his 
ambition  short  of  the  sovereignty,  and,  without  any  signal 
incitement  or  singular  circumstances,  like  those  of  Sylla,  was 
prepared  to  obtain  it.  He  arranged  his  measures  like  the 
plan  of  a  campaign,  which  he  had  ability  to  digest,  and  the 
patience  to  execute  with  the  greatest  deliberation.  He  pro- 
posed to  make  himself  master  of  an  army  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  to  have  the  resources  of  a  province  contiguous  to 
the  capitaL  He  proposed  to  secure  the  possession  of  these 
advantages  by  an  unprecedented  prolongation  of  the  usual 
appointment  for  five  years ;  so  that,  after  an  appointment  in 
these  terms,  the  people  themselves  could  not,  without  a 
breach  of  faith,  recal  their  grant  upon  any  sudden  alarm  of 
the  improper  use  jhe  might  propose  to  make  of  their  favours. 
The  cisalpine  Gaul,  or  that  part  of  Italy  which  extended 
from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Alps,  was  thus  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  Caesar.  But  the  distribution  of  the  provinces 
was  still  within  the  prerogative  of  the  senate;  and  the  pro- 
vincial governments  were  filled  by  their  nomination,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  express  re'gulation  ascribed  to  Caius  Gracchus, 
and  known,  from  his  name,  by  the  title  of  the  Sempronian 
Law.*  Caesar  had  ever  been  at  variance  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  senate.     In  the  office  of  praetor  he  had  been  sua* 

♦  Lex  Scmpronia.    Vid.  rol.  ii.  c  10. 
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pended  b^  their  authority.  In  his  present  office  of  conftul  be 
had  set  them  at  open  defiance.  He  had  no  prospect  of  being 
able  to  obtain  from  them  the  choice  he  had  made  of  a  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  proposal  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  cisal- 
pine Gaul  for  a  term  of  years,  joined  to  the  preceding  parts 
of  his  conduct,  would  have  given  a  general  alarm,  and  opened 
at  once  the  whole  extent  of  his  design. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  this  object^ 
to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  to  procure  his 
nomination  by  some  degree  of  surprise.  The  tribune  Vati- 
nius,  accordingly,  upon  a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  or  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  tracts  or  valleys  from  Mount  Jura  to  the 
Alps,  were  likely  to  cause  some  commotion  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul,  moved  the  people  to  set  aside  the  law  of  Sempronius, 
and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  transcendent  authority,  to  name 
Csesar  as  proconsul  of  the  cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum,  for 
five  years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions.  The  senatorian 
party,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  proposal.  They  vainly,  however,  hoped  to  evade  it  by 
substituting  another  appointment  for  C«sar,  in  place  of  this 
province.  It  was  proposed  to  make  him  superintendant  of 
the  public  forests  throughout  the  empire ;  a  charge  which, 
though  not,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  province,  was 
however,  like  every  other  public  department  in  that  empire, 
known  by  this  name.  This  substitute  for  the  government  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thought  to  be  the  better  chosen,  that 
it  neither  implied  nor  required  the  command  of  an  army,  and 
was  to  withhold  the  engine  of  military  power  from  a  person 
so  likely  to  abuse  it.  This  weak  attempt,  however,  against 
so  able  an  adversary,  only  tended  to  expose  the  meaning  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  made,  and,  by  shewing  to  the  senate 
their  own  weakness,  hurried  them  into  concessions  which,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  otherwise  avoided.  In  order  that  Cae- 
sar might  not  owe  every  thing  to  the  people,  and  nothing  to 
them,  they  extended  his  command  at  once  to  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.  On  the  one  side  of  these  mountains  he  had  a  sta- 
tion, from  which  to  overawe  the  city:  on  the  other,  he  had  a 
great  extent  of  territory,  and  a  theatre  of  war,  on  which  he 
might  form  an  army,  and  inure  tliem  to  service.  The  senate, 
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leeing  he  had  already,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  obtained  the 
first,  with  an  army  of  three  legions,  for  five  years,  and  imagin- 
ing that  it  "was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  oppose  him,  or  hoping 
to  occupy  his  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the  five  years  of  his 
command  in  wars  that  might  arise  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
joined  to  his  province  on  the  Po  that  of  the  transalpine  Gaul 
also,  with  an  additional  legion.  In  this  manner,  whether 
from  these  or  any  similar  motives,  it  is  affirmed,  by  some  of 
the  historians,^  that  the  senate  even  outran  the  people  in  con- 
cessions to  Caesar;  and  to  this  occasion  is  referred  the  memo- 
rable saying  of  Cato:  "  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourselves  a 
*^  king,  and  have  placed  him,  with  his  guards,  in  your  cita- 

«  del.''t 

Caesar,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  motion  of  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  was  empowered  to  setde  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
lake  Larius,  at  Novum  Comum,  with  full  authority  to  con- 
fer the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  on  those  he  should  settle 
in  this  place.  Having  obtained  the  great  object  of  his  con- 
sulate, in  his  appointment,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  within  the  Alps,  he  no  longer  kept  any 
measures  with  the  senate,  nor  allowed  them  any  merit  in 
the  advantages  he  had  gained.  He  was  aware  of  their  ma- 
lice, he  said,  and  had  prevailed  in  every  suit,  not  by  their 
concession,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  tlieir  will.  Though 
capable  of  great  command  of  temper,  and  of  the  deepest 
dissimulation,  when  in  pursuit  of  his  object,  he  appears,  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  to  have  had  a  vanity  which  he  idly 
indulged,  in  braving  the  world,  when  his  end  was  obtained.  { 
As  he  insulted  the  senate  when  no  longer  depending  on  their 
consent  for  any  of  his  objects,  so  he  no  longer  disguised  his 
connection  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  or  the  means  by 
which,  in  his  late  measures,  the  concurrence  of  these  rivals 
had  been  obtained. 

As  such  combinations  and  cabals  generally  have  an  invi- 
dious aspect  to  those  who  are  excluded  from  them,  the  tri- 

*  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cxsare,  c.  22. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Catone.— Dio.  Cags.  lib.  xxxviii.— Appian.  dc  Bell.  Civil. 
Ub.ii. 

)  Sueton.  in  Cxsare,  lib.  ii.  c.  32. 
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mnvirate,  for  so  it  began  to  be  called,  in  detestation  and  inv' 
ny,*  notwithstanding  the  popularity  or  influence  enjoyed  by 
those  who  had  formed  it,  became  an  object  of  aversion  and 
general  abuse. t  They  were  received,  at, all  public  places, 
with  groans  and  expressions  of  hatred.  An  actor,  perform- 
ing on  the  public  theatre,  applied,  to  Pompey  the  Great,  a 
sentence  of  reproach,  which  occurred  in  the  part  he  was  act- 
ing. The  application  was  received  with  peals  of  applause, 
and  called  for  again  and  again.  X 

The  edicts  that  were  published  by  Bibulus,  in  opposition 
to  Caesar,  were  extolled,  and  received  with  avidity.  The 
places  of  the  streets,  at  which  they  were  posted  up,  were  so 
crowded  with  multitudes,  assembled  to  read  them,  that  the 
ways  were  obstructed.  Caesar  and  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  thesq  edicts,  in  speeches  to  the  people ; 
but  were  ill  heard.  Pompey  lost  his  temper  and  his  spirit^ 
and  sunk  in  his  consideration  as  much  as  Caesar  advanced  in 
power.  It  became  manifest,  even  to  the  people,  that  Caesar 
was  the  only  gainer  by  this  coalition ;  that  he  had  procured 
it  for  his  own  conveniency  j||  but  Pompey  himself  probably 
fclt  that  he  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Rome, 
though  unanimous  in  their  detestation  of  the  design  that 
was  formed  by  Caesiir,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  to  dispose  of 
the  republic  at  their  pleasure,  yet  cither  were,  or  believed 
themselves,  unable  to  cope  with  the  power  of  so  many  fac- 
tions united.  Caesar,  in  order  to  hold  by  force  what  he 
gained  by  artifice,  and  by  some  degree  of  surprise,  filled  the 
streets  with  his  retainers  in  arms,  and  shewed,  that,  in  case 
of  any  attempt  to  recal  what  had  been  so  weakly  given  up  to 

*  The  titles  of  Daamvirsi  Triumvirs,  and  so  on,  were  the  designations  of 
legal  commissions  at  Rome,  acting  under  public  authority ;  such  title  was 
given  to  the  private  coalition  of  these  adventurers  in  mere  irony. 

t  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  cp.  16. 

J  •«  To  our  misfortune  thou  art  great."  He  was  called  upon  to  repeat 
these  words,  again  and  again,  innumerable  times.  **  The  time  will  come, 
*'  when  thou  shalt  rue  this  state ;"  likewise  repeated  with  peals  of  applause, 
&c.    Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  19— Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

II  One  of  the  sentences,  so  much  applauded  in  its  application  to  him  at 
the  theatre  was,  *'  £andem  virtutem  tempus  veniet,  ci^n^  graviter  gemes^ 
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him,  he  was  in  condition  to  resist,  and  to  lay  the  city  in  blood. 
If  he  were  driven  from  Rome,  he  had  provided  within  the 
Alps  an  army  of  two  or  three  complete  legions,  with  which 
he  could  maintain  his  province,  or  even  recover  his  possession 
of  the  city.  Every  one  censured,  complained  and  lamented; 
but  there  was  little  concert,  and  less  vigour,  even  among  the 
members  of  the  senate. 

Cato,  with  his  declared  disapprobation  of  tjie  late  measures, 
was  reduced  to  the  single  expedient  of  assisting  Bibulus  in 
drawing  up  the  edicts,  or  manifestos  against  the  proceedings 
of  Csesar,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  at  this  time  re- 
ceived with  so  much  avidity  by  the  people. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  part  in  any  affair  of  state;  but 
being  known  for  an  advocate  of  the  greatest  ability,  waa 
coiuted,  in  this  capacity,  by  many  citizens,  who  had  afhirs  inr 
dependence  before  the  courts  of  justice;  but  apprehending  an 
attack  which  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  himself,  on  account 
of  the  transactions  of  his  consulate,  he  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  giving  offence  to  any  of  the  parties  which  divided 
the  commonwealth.  The  storm  was  to  be  directed  against 
him  by  Publius  Clodius,  under  whose  animosity  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  nobles,  and  to  Cicero  in  particular,  it  was  per- 
ceived, for  some  time,  to  be  gathering.^  * 

This  bustling  profligate  having,  in  the  former  j^ear,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  qualified  for  tribune  of  the  people,  got  him- 
self adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  could  not  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary ratification  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Curiae,  until  his  cause  was  espoused  by  Cssar,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  his  part,  in  resentment  of  some  insinuations 
throv/n  out  against  himself  by  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  M. 
Antonius,  his  late  colleague  in  the  consulate.  Antonius 
being,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  account  of  his  administra- 
tion in  Macedonia,  accused  of  extortion,  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  who  took  that  occasion  to  lament  the  state  of  the 
republic,  brought  under  subjection  as  it  was  by  a  cabal  which 
ruled  by  violence,  and  in  contempt  of  the  laws.  Caesar  was 
gready  provoked  at  these  expressions:  "  This  person,"  he 

•  Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  cpist.  19,  20,  21,  22,  25. 
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said)  **  takes  the  same  liberty,  to  vilify  the  reputation  of 
**  others,  that  he  takes  to  extol  his  own;"  and  considering 
this  speech  as  a  warning  of  the  part  which  Cicero  was  likely 
to  take  in  his  absence,  he  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the 
head  of  the  senatorian  party,  to  operate  against  him.  His 
destruction  might  be  effected  merely  by  expediting  the  for- 
mality of  Clodius's  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  to  qualify 
him  for  tribune  of  the  people  ;*  and  Caesar,  on  the  very  day 
in  which  he  received  this  provocation  from  Cicero,  permitted 
the  act  of  adoption  to  pass  in  the  assembly  of  the  curiae. 

Pompey,  likewise,  concurred  in  executing  this  deed  of 
adoption  for  Clodius,  and  assisted,  in  the  quality  of  augur, 
to  carry  it  through  the  religious  forms.  Clodius,  in  the  mean 
time,  gave  out,  that  he  had  no  design  on  the  tribunate,  but 
was  soliciting  an  embassy  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
Cicero  was  so  much  blinded  by  this  pretence,  that  he  was 
merry  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  on  the  absurdity  of  Clodius,  in 
having  himself  degraded  into  a  plebeian,  merely  to  qualify 
him  to  appear  at  the  court  of  Tigranes.  He  was  merry,  like- 
wise, with  his  not  being  put  on  the  commission  of  twenty  for 
the  execution  of  Caesar's  agrarian  law.  "  Strange,"  he  said, 
**  that  he  who  was  once  the  only  male  creature  in  Caesar's 
**  house,  cannot  now  find  one  place  among  twenty  in  the  list 

**  of  his  friends  l"t 

The  more  effectually  to  impose  upon  Cicero  and  his  friends, 
Caesar  affected  to  believe,  that  the  intention  of  Clodius  was 
against  himself,  and  taken  up  with  the  animosity  of  a 
person  who  had  already  attempted  to  dishonour  his  house  ;| 
and  he  pretended  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his  adoption,  and, 
of  consequence,  his  qualification  to  be  elected  a  tribune. 
Pompey  joined  also  in  the  same  vile  artifice.  "  Nay,"  says 
Cicero,  upon  hearing  of  their  pretended  opposition  to  Clo- 
dius, *'  this  is  vexation  merely.     Send  but  the  proper  officers 


•  Di'^.  Cass.  lib.  xxxviii.  c   10.  Sec— Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. — Cicero,  pr» 
dovno  sua,  de  Provinciis  Consularibus,  &c. 
t  Cic.  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  cpist.  7. 
\  in  the  intrigue  with  Cscsar's  wife. 
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^^  to  me^  and  I  will  make  oath  that  Pompey  told  me  himself 
*'  he  had  assisted  as  augur  in  passing  that  decree.*'* 

With  these  transactions  the  year  of  Casar's  consulate  drew 
to  a  close.  He  ratified  his  treaty  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage*  During  the  former  part  of 
the'year,  this  lady  had  been  promised  to  Servilius  Csepio,  and 
had  been  of  great  use  to  her  father,  by  securing  the  services 
of  Caepio  against  Bibulus.  But  now  it  was  found  more  expe- 
dient to  attach  Pompey;  and  Servilius,  on  his  disappoint- 
ment, was  pacified  by  the  promise  of  Pompey's  daughter. 
Ceesar  himself  married  the  daughter  of  Calpurnius  Piso,  who, 
together  with  Gabinius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  was  des- 
tined to  succeed  an  the  consulate,  and  who  was,  by  this  alli- 
ance, secured  in  the  interest  of  Cssar.  "  Provinces,  armies, 
^^  and  kingdoms,''  said  Cato  on  this  occasion,  ^^  are  made  the 
**  dowries  of  womcn,t  and  the  empire  itself  an  appendage  of 
''  female  prostitution." 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  and  among  parties  who  dealt  in 
impositions  and  artifices,  as  well  as  in  open  and  daring  mea- 
sures, some  particulars  are  recorded,  which,  to  gain  our 
belief^  require  some  acquaintance  with  the  intrigues  of  popu-. 
lar  faction.  Vettius,  a  citizen  of  some  note,  who  had  been 
employed  by  Cicero  in  the  time  of  his  consulship,  to  gain  in- 
telligence of  the  Cataline  conspiracy,  now  himself  appeared 
as  the  author  of  a  plot,  of  which  the  origin  and  the  issue  were 
matter  of  various  conjecture.  Knowing  that  Curio,  a  young 
man  of  high  rank,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  Csesar,  was  on 
bad  terms  likewise  with  Pompey,  Vettius  told  him,  in  confi- 
dence, that  he  himself  had  determined  to  assassinate  Pompey, 
and  proposed  to  Curio  to  join  with  him  in  that  design.  The 
young  man  communicated  the  matter  to  his  father,  and  the 
father  to  Pompey,  who  laid  it  before  the  senate.  Vettius 
being  examined  in  the  senate,  at  first  denied  any  intercourse 
with  Curio,  but  afterwards,  confessed,  that  he  had  been  drawn 
into  a  conspiracy,  in  which  this  young  man  was  concerned, 
with  Lucullus,  Brutus,  JBibulus,  and  some  others,  who  had 
formed  a  design  on  Pompey 's  life. 

•  Cic.  ad  Att.  cpist.  10.— -Vul.  12.  t  Plutarch,  in  Catone: 

VOL.    II.  M 
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It  waB  suspected,  that  Cssar  had  employed  Vettius  to  pre* 
tend  this  design  against  Pompey,  and,  by  opening  himself  to 
these  persons,  to  engage  some  of  them  in  a  concert  with  him- 
self; and  that  it  was  intended,  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  some 
.  foundation  for  an  imputation  of  guilt  against  any  of  them, 
that  he  should,  attended  by  a  party  of  slaves,  armed  with  dag- 
gers, put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  taken;  that  he  should 
at  first  deny  the  plot,  but  afterwards  suffer  himself  to  be 
forced,  by  degrees,  to  confess,  and  to  declare  his  accomplices; 
but  that  this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  early  intimation 
which  Curio  gave  to  his  father,  before  all  the  circumstances, 
projected  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability,  were  in  readiness. 

It  was  scarcely  credible,  however,  that  Caesar  should  have 
committed  his  reputation  to  the  hazard  of  detection  in  so 
infamous  a  project.  He  laid  hold  of  it,  indeed,  with  some 
avidity,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  it  against  his  opponents. 
After  Vettius  had  been  examined  before  the  senate,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  for  further  examination,  Caesar  presented 
him  to  the  people,  and  brought  him  into  the  rostra,  to  declare 
what  he  knew  of  this  pretended  most  bloody  design.  The 
prisoner  repeated  his  confession,  but  varied  in  the  account  of 
his  accomplices,  particularly  in  leaving  Brutus  out  of  the  list; 
a  circumstance,  likewise,  in  the  scandal  of  the  times,  imputed 
to  the  partiality  of  Caesar,  and  considered  as  proof  of  his  clan- 
destine relation  to  this  young  man.  Vettius  was  remanded 
to  prison,,  and  a  process  commenced  against  him  on  the 
statute  of  intended  assassination.  A  trial  must  have,  proba- 
bly, disclosed  the  whole  scene ;  and  for  this  reason  was  said 
to  have  been  prevented,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Vettius,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  strangled,  by  order  of  Caesar,  in 
prison.* 

By  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Gabi- 
nius  and  Piso  were  elected  consuls ;  and,  by  their 
connivance,  Clodius  became  tribune  of  the  people.  The  ascen- 
dant they  had  gained,  however,  was  extremely  disagreeable  to 
many  of  the  other  officers  of  state,  and  even  to  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  C.  Memmius  Gemel* 

*  Ciceroi  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  S4.«^Siieton.  in  Cxsare,  c.  20. 
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lus,  joined  in  a  prosecution  against  Caesar,  late  consul,  for  pro- 
ceedings, in  office,  contrary  to  bw  and  religion.  Csesar,  for 
some  time,  a£fected  to  join  issue  with  them  on  the  questions  pro- 
posed, and  to  submit  his  cause  to  judgment;  but  at  last,  appre* 
hending  delay  and  trouble,  without  any  advantage,  from  such  an 
inquiry,  he  pleaded  his  privilege,  as  a  person  destined  for  pub- 
lie  service ;  and,  accordingly,  without  staying  to  answer  the 
charge  which  was  laid  against  him,  withdrew  from  the  city, 
continued  to  make  his  levies,  and  to  assemble  an  army  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome.  In  this  posture  of  afEiirs,  one  of  the  qu«s- 
tors,  who  had  served  under  Cassar  in  his  consulship,  was  con* 
victed  of  some  misdemeanor  ;^  and  the  opposite  party,  as  if 
they  had  of  a  sudden  broke  the  chsdns  in  which  they  were 
held,  commenced  suits  against  all  the  tools  that  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  his  late  violent  measures.  Gabinius  had 
been  charged  with  bribery  by  Cuus  Cato,  then  a  young  man. 
But  the  prstor,  whose  lot  it  was  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases,  being  under  the  influence  of  Pompey,  evaded 
the  question.  Caius  Cato  complained  to  the  people ;  and,  in 
stating  the  case,  having  said  that  Pompey  usurped  a  dicta- 
torial power,  so  far  incensed  part  of  his  audience,  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.f 

Vatinius,  the  late  mercenary  tribune,  was  accused  before 
the  prsetor  Memmius,  who  willingly  received  the  accusation; 
but  all  proceedings  in  the  matter  were  suddenly  stopped  by 
the  interposition  of  Clodius  in  his  new  situation;  and  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate  soon  afterwards 
came^to  be  more  intensely  occupied  with  the  designs  this 
factious  tribune  himself,  than  with  any  other  business  what- 
ever. 

The  ruin  of  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
object  which  Clodius  proposed  to  himself,  in  soliciting  the 
office  which  he  now  held;  and  this,  though  affecting  to  be  of 
the  popular  party,  he  pursued  chiefly  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal  animosity  and  resentment.     Cicero  had  given  evidence 


*  Saeton.  in  Nerone,  c.  ii.  et  in  Caesare,  c.  xxiii. 
t  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  lib.  i.  cpist.  2. 
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against  him  on  his  late  trial,  and  afterwards  in  the  senate  made 
him  the  object  of  his  wit  and  invective.*  He  is  generally 
represented  as  effeminate  and  profligate,  void  of  discretion  or 
prudence.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  managed,  with  considerable  steadiness  and  address. 
He  acted  evidently  in  concert  with  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
8US ;  but,  probably,  had  not  from  them  any  particular  direc- 
tion in  what  manner  he  was  to  proceed. 

Ever  since  the  summary  proceedings  which  were  employed 
against  the  accomplices  of  Cataline,  the  danger  of  this  pre- 
cedent was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  popular  faction.  Clo- 
dius  professed  that  the  whole  object  of  his  tribunate  was  to 
provide  a  guard  against  such  dangers  for  the  future.  He 
began  with  paying  his  court  to  the  different  parties,  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  men,  in  the  republic,  by  proposing  such  acts 
as  were  favourable  to  each;  and  he  stated  his  motion  for  bet- 
ter securing  the  people  against  arbitrary  executions,  without 
any  application  to  Cicero,  as  but  one  of  many  regulations, 
intended  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  which  he 
joined  with  some  acts  of  gratification  to  private  persons.  He 
gained  the  present  consuls,  by  procuring  them  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, at  the  expiration  of  their  year  in  office;  to  Piso, 
Macedonia,  including  Achaia;  to  Gabinius,  Syria,  with  a 
considerable  addition  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  that  pro- 
vince.'t'  He  gained  the  indigent  part  of  the  people  by  an  act 
to  remit  all  the  debts  which  were  due  for  com  at  the  public 
granaries ;  and  by  ordering,  for  the  future,  gratuitous  distri- 
butions to  be  made  from  thence.J  He,  at  the  same  time, 
procured  another  act  extremely  agreeable  to  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, for  restoring  and  increasing  the  number  of  incorporated 
societies,  which  had  been  abolished  about  nine  years  before, 
on  account  of  the  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

The  operation  of  corporate  bodies,  in  a  city  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  faction  and  tumult,  had  been  the  cause  of  frequent 
disorders.  As  persons,  affecting  to  govern  the  state,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  people  by  indulging  their  humour  in  idle- 


•  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  f  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. 

J  l*a:dianiis  in  Pisoniana. — Die  lib.  xxxviii.— Cicer,  pro  domo  sua. 
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ness  and  dissipation,  with  games,  theatrical  entertainments, 
combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting  of  wild  beasts;  so  die 
head  of  every  corporate  body,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
had  his  feasts,  his  entertainments,  and  shows,  forming  to  him- 
self a  party  of  retainers,  on  occasion  to  be  employed  as  his 
faction  might  require.  The  renewal,  therefore,  of  such  esta- 
blishments,  a  measure  which  carried  to  every  ambitious 
tradesman,  in  his  stall,  the  feeling  and  consequence  of  a 
Crassus,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Caesar,  affecting  to  govern  the  world, 
in  their  respective  ways,  was  greedily  adopted  by  the  lower 
people ;  and  Clodius  took  occasion,  in  the  first  ardour  of  such 
corporate  meetings,  to  foment  and  to  direct  their  zeal  to  his 
ovm  purpose.*  He  even  gained  a  considerable  party  in  the 
senate,  by  affecting  to  circumscribe  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  censors  in  purging  their  rolls.  Many  of  the  members 
had  reason  to  dread  the  censorial  animadversions,  and  were 
pleased  with  an  act  which  this  tribune  obtained  to  provide, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  one  could  be  struck  off  the  list  of  the 
senate  without  a  formal  trial,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  the 
censors.'l' 

Joined  to  so  many  arts,  practised  to  reconcile  different  par- 
ties to  the  measures  he  affected  to  take  for  the  security  of  the 
people,  Clodius  promulgated  his  law  of  provision  against  arbi- 
trary esLCCutions,  and  gave  it  a  retrospect,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly meant  to  comprehend  the  summary  proceedings  which 
had  been  held  against  Ccthegus  and  Lentulus,  in  the  consu- 
late of  Cicero.  While  the  subject  was  under  consideration, 
he  thought  of  two  circumstances  which  might  operate  against 
his  design,  and  which  he  was  therefore  determined  to  prevent. 
One  was,  the  practice  of  recurring  to  the  celestial  auspices, 
by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  people  were  sometimes  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  other  was,  the  opposition  which  he  might 
expect  from  Marcus  Cato,  who  was  likely  to  consider  the 
cause  of  the  senate  and  the  republic  as  involved  in  that  of  the 
magistrate,  who  had  presei  ved  the  state  by  executing  their 
decrees.     To  secure  himself  against  the  first,  he  procured  an 

•  Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  13 Cicero,  in  PisoneTii,  c.  4.  ct  Ascanius,  ibid. 

t  Ibid.  See  a  summary  of  these  acis. — Cicero,  pro  Sextio,  from  c  1.5.  to 
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edict  to  prohibit  all  persons  from  observing  the  heavens  while 
the  people  were  deliberating  on  any  affair  of  state ;  and  to 
obviate  the  second,  he  thought  of  a  pret^ce  for  a  temporary 
removal  of  Cato  from  Rome. 

In  the  preceding  consulate,  Cato,  though  armed,  as  he  was, 
solely  with  the  reputation  of  integrity,  unable  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  a  ruinous  faction  aflPecting  popular  measures,  yet, 
by  his  unremitted  opposition,  had  forced  them,  on  occasion, 
to  shew,  what  Pompey  in  particular  was  extremely  desirous  to 
conceal,  that  they  prevailed  by  corruption  and  force,  not  by 
what  they  pretended,  the  free  choice  of  their  feUow-citizens. 
Clodius,  foreseeing,  if  Cato  remained  at  Home,  a  like  o|^>osi- 
tion,  and  possibly  a  disappointment  in  his  design  against 
Cicero,  devised  a  commission  to  employ  him  in  foreign  ser- 
vice, Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  had  put  a  personal  affront 
on  Clodius,  by  refusing  to  pay  his  ransom  when  taken  by- 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  near  that  island.  But  now,  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  nations  depending  on  the  will  of  a 
single  profligate  citizen,  he  took  an  opportunity  to  be  re- 
venged on  this  prince,  by  procuring  an  act  to  forfeit  his  king- 
dom and  his  treasure ;  and  by  making  Cato  the  instrument  of 
his  revenge,  he  proposed  to  free  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  interruption  which  this  citizen  was  likely  to  give  to 
his  projects  in  the  city,* 

At  an  interview  with  Cato,  Clodius  had  the  impudence  to 
pretend  great  admiration  of  his  virtue ;  told  him  that  the  com- 
mission to  reduce  Cyprus  into  the  form  of  a  province  was 
solicited  by  many ;  but  that  he  knew  of  none,  who,  by  his 
faithfulness  and  integrity,  was  so  well  qualified  for  the  trust 
as  Cato ;  and  that  he  meant  to  propose  him  to  the  people. 
"  That,"  said  Cato,  "  I  know  is  a  mere  artifice;  not  an 
*'  honour,  but  an  indignity,  intended  to  me."  **  Nay,"  said 
Clodius,  "  if  you  do  not  go  willingly,  you  shall  go  by  force;" 
and  on  that  very  day  moved  and  obtained  his  nomination  from 
the  people.  Lest  the  affair  of  Cyprus  should  not  detain  him 
a  ^sufficient  time,  he  was  further  charged  in  his  commission  to 

•  Cicero  pro  Scxtio. 
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repair  to  Byzantium,  to  restore  some  exiles,  and  to  quiet 
some  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  that  place. 

C^sar  and  Pompey  likewise  concurred  in  procuring  this 
commission  to  Cato,  in  order  to  remove  a  powerful  support 
from  the  praetors  Memmius  and  Domitius,  whose  proposal  to 
repeal  all  the  acts  of  Caesar  was  yet  in  suspense. 

The  storm  was  now  ready  to  burst  upon  the  magistrate  who 
had  presided  in  the  suppression  of  Cataline's  faction;  and  no 
man  had  any  doubt  of  its  direction.  Cato,  before  he  left 
Rome,  seeing  Caesar  in  possession  of  the  gates,  with  an  army, 
and  ready,  in  the  event  of  any  tumult,  under  pretence  of  re« 
pressing  disorders,  to  enter  the  city  by  force,  and  to  seize  on 
the  government;  or  apprehending  that  the  cause  in  question, 
however  just,  was  altogether  desperate,  earnestly  exhorted 
Cicero  rather  to  yield,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  than 
to  bring  matters  to  extremities,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
republic^* 

Cicero,  however,  was  for  some  time  undecided.  Having 
secured  the  support  of  L.  Ninius  Quadratus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, he  proposed  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  his  enemy, 
by  opposing  the  negative  of  a  colleague,  to  all  his  motions* 
Afterwards,  upon  assurances  from  Clodius,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  act  was  altogether  general,  and  had  no  special  relation 
to  himself,  he  was  prevailed  on  not  to  divide  the  college  of 
tribunes,  nor  to  engage  his  friends  in  the  invidious  task  of 
giving  the  negative  to  a  law,  which  was  intended  merely  to 
guard  the  people  for  the  future  against  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings^t 

But  Clodius,  having  thus  made  way  for  the  declaratory 
act,  which  he  had  draMm  up  in  general  terms,  no  longer  made 
any  secret  of  his  design  against  the  magistrate  who  had  dared 
to  order  the  execution  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  and  boasted 
of  the  concurrence  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  this  neither  of 
these  professed  friends  of  Cicero  denied  the  imputation  ;:j; 
but  excused  themselves,  in  private,  by  pleading,  that  while 
their  own  acts  of  the  preceding  year  were  still  questioned  by 

t  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone.  f  ^'^^-  !>*>•  xxxviii.  c  14. 

I  Cicer9>  post  reditum  in  senatum. 
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the  prartor,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  keep  terms  with  so 
violent  a  tribune  as  Clodius;*  and  Pompey,  together  with 
this  iqjology  for  his  present  conduct,  gave  Cicero  the  strongest 
assurances  of  future  protection.  "  This  tribune,"  he  said, 
**  shall  kill  me,  before  he  injure  you,**  Itis  not  credible  that 
Pompey  then  meant  to  betray  a  person  for  whom  he  professed 
80  much  friendship;  it  was  sufficiently  base  that,  in  the 
sequel,  he  did  not  perform  his  promise.  On  the  contrary, 
when  his  aid  came  to  be  most  wanted  by  his  injured  friend, 
he  retired  to  the  country,  under  pretence  of  business ;  and 
being  at  his  villa,  near  Alba,  where  Lentulus,  Lucullus,  and 
many  of  the  most  respectable  senators  repaired  to  him,  with 
the  warmest  intreaties  in  behalf  of  a  person  to  whose  elo* 
quence  and  panegyric  he  owed  so  many  of  his  honours,  he 
coldly  referred  them  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  state  for  pro- 
tection, saying,  that,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  could  not  contend 
with  a  furious  tribune,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  people-t 

In  the  meantime,  the  consul  Gabinius,  though  under  the 
absolute  direction  of  Pompey,  promoted  the  attack  against 
Cicero,  and  checked  every  attempt  that  was  made  in  his 
favour.  When  the  equestrian  order,  together  with  numbers 
of  th*;  most  respectable  citizens,  from  every  quarter  of  Italy, 
crowded  in  mourning  to  Rome,  and  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  senate  in  his  behalf,  and  when  the  members  of  the  senate 
itself  proposed  to  take  mourning,  and  so  intercede  with  the 
people,  Gabinius  suddenly  left  the  chair,  broke  up  the  meet* 
ing,  went  directly  from  thence  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
where  he  threw  out  injurious  insinuations  against  the  senate, 
and  mentioned  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  by  the 
equestrian  order  as  bordering  on  seditionand  riot;  said  that 
the  knights  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  revived  the  me- 
mory of  that  part  which  they  themselves  had  acted  in  the 
violent  measures  which  were  now  coming  imdcr  review,  and 
which  were  so  likely  to  meet  widi  a  just  retribution  from  the 
people  of  Rome. 

In  this  extremity  Cicero  attempted  to  see  Pompey,  in  per- 
son, at  his  country  house;  but  while  the  suppliant  was  enter- 

•  Ibid,  pro  Sextio,  c.  17  ct  18  f  Cicero,  In  Pisoneih. 
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ing  at  one  door,  this  treacherous  friend  Withdrew  at  aaoHnt.* 
No  longer  doubting  that  he  was  betrayed  by  a  person  on  wh^te 
he  had  so  fulfy  relied,  he  began  to  be  agitated  by  a  variety  of 
counsels  and  projects.  He  was  invited  by  Csesar  to  jdae^ 
himself  in  the  station  of  lieutenant  in  his  province  of  Gaid| 
and,  in  that  public  character  abroad,  to  take  refuge  from  ikm 
storm  that  was  gathering  against  him  in  Italy*  But  thii^ 
from  a  person  who  had  so  much  contributed  to  raise  th^ 
storm,  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  design  to  insult  cnr 
betray  him;  or,  at  bedt,  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  d;epea«i 
dence  on  himself.  Being  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
citizens,  chie^  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  had  taken  arras 
in  his  cause,  he  sometimes  had  thoughts  of  defending  him^ 
self  by  force ;  at  other  times,  he  sunk  in  despair,  and^  as  ap* 
pears  from  his  letters,  proposed  to  die  by  his  own  hands;  an 
intention  from  which  he  was  diverted  only  by  the  entreaties 
and  anxious  care  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiairs,  when  Clodius  assembled  thd 
people,  to  pass  the  act  he  had  framed  against  arbitrary  execu* 
tions.  He  had  summoned  them  to  meet  in  the  suburbs,  that 
Oesar,  who,  on  account  of  his  military  command,  was  dien  ^c 
excluded  from  the  city,  might  be  present.  This  artful  politic 
cian  being  called  upon  among  the  first  to  deliver  his  opinion^ 
widi  an  appearance  of  moderation,  and  unwillingness  to  bear 
hard  on  any  person  to  whom  the  law  might  apply,  referred 
the  people  to  his  former  declarations;  said,  that  everyone 
knew  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  arbitrary  executions ;  that  ho 
certainly  approved  the  act  which  was  now  proposed,  as  far  as 
it  provided  against  such  offences  for  the  future;  but  cookl 
not  concur  in  giving  it  a  retrospect  to  any  transaction  already 
passed* 

Wlule  Cesar  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opinion,  affected 
to  go  no  further  than  consistency  and  a  regard  to  his  former 
conduct  seemed  to  require,  he  permitted  or  directed  his 
party  to  go  every  length  with  Clodius,  and  meant  ei&er  to 
ruin  Cicero,  or  force  him  to  accept  of  protection  on  the  terms 
that  should  be  prescribed  to  him. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Ciceross* 
VOL.  II.  N  ,      .  * 
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When  tlie  general  law  had  passed,  th«rc  was  yet  no  men* 
tion  of  Cicero  J  and  his  enemies  might  have  still  found  it  a. 
diffictilt  matter  to  carry  the  application  to  him;  but  he  him- 
self, in  the  angtiish  of  hts  mind,  anticipated  the  consequence, 
went  forth  in  mourning  to  the  streets,  and  implored  mercy  of 
every  citizen,  with  an  aspect  of  despondency,  which  probably 
did  not  encourage  any  party  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  was 
frequently  met  in  this  condition,  and  insulted  by  Clodius,  who 
WaNced  in  the  streets,  attended  by  an  armed  rabble ;  and  de- 
termined at  last  to  abandon  the  city.  Being  escorted  by  a 
company  of  his  friends,  he  passed  through  the  gates  in  the 
middk  of  the  night,  on  the  first  of  April,  took  the  road  of 
Lucania,  and  intended  to  have  made  his  retreat  into  Sicily, 
where  he  flattered  himself  the  memory  of  his  administration, 
in  the  quality  of  quaestor,  and  the  subsequent  effects  of  his 
patronage  at  Rome,  were  likely  to  procure  him  a  favourable 
reception.*  But  Clodius,  immediately  upon  his  departure, 
having  carried  a  special  attainder,  by  which,  in  the  language 
of  such  acts,  he  was  interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  and 
by  which  every  person,  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Italy, 
was  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  to  harbour  him,  Virgilius, 
the  praetor  of  Sicily,  though  his  friend,  declined  to  receive 
him*  He  turned  from  thence  to  Brundusium,  passed  into 
Macedonia,  and  would  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens ; 
but  apprehending  that  this  place  was  within  the  distance  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  the  act  of  banishment,  he  went  to  Thes- 
salonica,  in  his  way  to  Cyzicum.  Here  he  bad  letters,  that 
gave  him  intimation  of  some  change  in  his  favour;  he  enter- 
tained some  prospect  of  being  speedily  recalled,  and,  accord- 
ingly, determined  to  wait  the  issue  of  these  hopes. 

We  have  better  means  of  knowing  the  frailties  of  Cicero, 
than,  perhaps,  is  safe  for  the  reputation  of  any  one  labouring 
under  the  ordinary  defects  of  human  nature.  He  was  open 
and  uhdisguised  to  his  friends,  and  has  left  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence behind  him.  Expressions  of  vanity,  in  some 
passages  of  his  life,  and  of  pusillanimity  in  others,  escape  him, 
with  uncommon  facility.     Being  at  least  of  a  querulous  and 

•  Vid.  Actionem  in  Vcrrcm. 
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knpatitfAt  temper,  he  gave  it  fnQ  scope  in  his  eidle,  perhaps 
not  more  from  weakness  than  from  a  design  to  excite  his 
friends  in  redoubling  their  efforts  to  have  him  restored.  He 
knew  the  value  of  fortitude  as  a  topic  of  praise,  and  might 
have  aspired  to  it;  but  would  it  not,  he  may  have  questioned, 
in  the  present  instance,  encourage  his  party  to  sleep  over  his 
wrongs?  In  any  other  view,  his  complaints  resemble  more 
the  wailngs  of  an  infant,  or  the  strains  of  a  tragedy  composed 
to  draw  tears,  than  the  language  of  a  man,  supporting  the 
cause  of  integrity,  in  the  midst  of  unmerited  trouble*  ^^  I 
**  wish  I  may  see  the  day,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "  in  which 
**  I  shall  be  disposed  to  thank  you  for  having  prevailed  upon 
^  me  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myself;  for  it  is  certwnly 
**  now  matter  of  bitter  regret  to  me  that  I  yielded  to  you  in 
**  that  matter-''* 

In  answer  to  the  same  friend,  who  had  chid  him  for  want 
of  fortitude,  "  What  species  of  evil,"  he  says,  "  do  I  not 
**  endure?  Did  ever  any  person  fall  from  so  high  a  state?  in 
**  so  good  a  cause  ?  with  such  abilities  and  knowledge  ? 
**with  so  much  public  esteem?  widi  the  support  of  such 
**  a  respectable  order  of  citizens?  Can  I  remember  what 
**  I  was,  and  not  feel  what  I  am?  Stripped  of  so  many 
"honours,  cut  off  in  the  career  of  so  much  glory,  de- 
**  prived  of  such  a  fortune,  torn  from  the  arms  of  such  chil- 
♦*  dren,  debarred  the  view  of  such  a  brother,  dearer  to  me 
<*  than  I  was  to  myself,  yet  now  debarred  from  my  presence, 
**  that  I  may  spare  him  what  he  must  suffer  from  such  a  sight, 
**  and  myself  what  I  must  feel  in  being  the  cause  of  so  much 
*^  misery  to  him.  I  could  say  more  of  a  load  of  evik,  which 
**  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear;  but  I  wn  stopped  by  my 

**tears."t 

From  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  of  Cicero,  in  his 

exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  degree  the  unjust  rq)roaches 

which  he  had  suffered,  the  desertion  of  Aose  on  whom  he 

relied  for  support,  the  dangers  to  which  he  left  his  family 

exposed,  affected  his  mind.     The  consciousness  of  his  inte- 

grity,  even  his  vanity,  forsook  him;  and  his  fine  genius,  n^ 

•  Cicero,  ad  Att.  Ub.  iii.  epist.  3.  t  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cpitt.  10 
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longer  displayed  in  the  forum  or  in  the  senate,  or  busied  in 
Ac  literary  studies  which  afterwards  amused  him^  in  a  more 
calamitous  time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  exaggerating  the  dis* 
tress  of  his  flntunes,^  preyed  upon  himself.  It  appeared  from 
diis,  and  n^any  other  scenes  of  his  life,  that  although  he  loved 
virtuous  actions,  yet  his  virtue  was  accompanied  with  so  unsa* 
tiable  a  thirst  of  praise,  to  which  it  entided  him,  that  his  mind 
was  imaUe  to  sustain  itself  without  this  foreign  assistance ; 
and  when  the  praise  to  which  he  aspired  for  his  consulate  was 
changed  into  obloquy  and  scorn,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the 
sense  of  good  or  of  evil,  in  his  own  conduct  or  character;  and 
at  Thessalonica,  where  he  fixed  the  scene  of  his  exile,  sunk 
or  rose,  even  in  his  own  esteem,  as  he  seemed  to  be  valued 
or  neglected  at  Rome^f 

*  See  thf  Book  of  Tmculsn  Qpestionf.       f  Vid.  Ckao  sd  Att.  lil>.  iij. 
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Their  Defeat, ^^War  vnth  ArUruiaiua. — Return  of  Caaar  for  the 
Winter  into  Italy.'-^Great  Concourae  of  Citizena  to  hia  Qttartera.-^ 
Motion  to  recal  Cicero. — Disordera  that  followed  u/ion  it.-^^Conaul- 
tationa  of  Pompej  and  Caaar, -^Augmentation  of  tlie  Army  in 
Gaul, — Second  Camfiaign  of  Caaar,'-~'Operationa  on  the  Aiane.^^On 
the  Meuae  and  the  Sombre ^-^-Battle  with  the  JVervii^'^Succesaful 
Attempt  for  the  Reatoration  of  Cicero, --Controversy  relating  to  Ida 
Bouae. — Repeated  Riota  of  Clodiua. — ,7)rial  of  Milo. 

WHILST  the  transaction  which  terminated  in  the  exile 
of  Cicero  was  stiM  in  its  course,  Csesar,  although,  hy  assum- 
ing  the  military  character,  he  had  disqualified  himself  to  take 
any  part  in  civil  affiurs,  had  actually  left  the  city  and  embo« 
died  his  legions,  yet  he  still  remained  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome 
to  observe  the  issue  of  that  business,  and  to  direct  die  con« 
duct  of  his  party.  He  thought  himself  too  much  interested 
in  the  event  to  leave  it  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Pom- 
pey,  with  whom  his  own  connection  was  recent  or  precarious^ 
and  might  be  of  short  duration.  He  was  inclined  to  ruin,  if 
he  could  not  gain,  a  person,  who,  by  his  talents  and  character, 
was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  parties  who  contended  for 
power  in  the  state.  Having  failed  in  the  attempt  which  he 
made  to  gain  him  as  a  dependanton  himself,  or  to  carry  him 
as  a  part  of  his  own  retinue  into  Gaul,  he  secredy  promoted 
die  designs  of  ClocUus  agwist  him,  and  employed  his  own 
retainers  and  friends  to  co-<^>erate  with  this  furious  tribune^ 
until  he  saw  the  purpose  accomplished. 

The  provinces,  of  which  Ossar  had  obtsdned  the  command, 
comprehended,  as  has  been  observed,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  two  Gauls,  considerable  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps.  The  cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  joined  to  Italy,  ex* 
tended  to  Lucca,  not  far  from  Pisa,  on  one  side  of  the  Ap- 
pennines,  and  to  the  Rubicon,  not  far  from  Ariminum,  on  the 
other.    Beyond  the  Alps,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Medi- 
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terranean  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Gaul*  A  part  of  this  tract,  which  was  bounded  hy 
the  Rh6ne,  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  already  a  Roman  province,  including,  together 
with  Languedoc  and  Dauphin^,  what,  from  its  early  subjec* 
tion  to  the  Romans,  took  the  name,  which  it  still  retains,  of 
Provence. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  divided  into  three  prin« 
cipal  parts,  occupied  by  the  Aquitani,  the  Celtes,  and  the 
Belgse^  nations  differing  in  language,  establishments,  and  cub* 
toms.  The  first  division  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Garonne;  the  second  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine;  and  the 
third  from  thence  to  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt. 

In  each  of  these  tracts  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  separate 
cantons  or  independent  communities,  of  which  C«sar  had  oc- 
casion to  enumerate  no  less  than  four  hundred.  Even  the 
smallest  of  these  communities,  by  his  account,  wsis  broken 
into  parties  and  factions,  which  had  their  respective  objects^ 
and  were  engaged  in  opposition  and  frequent  contests.  The 
people,  in  general,  were  held  in  a  state  of  dependence  by  two 
separate  orders  of  men,  whose  condition  and  character  may 
account  for  the  manifold  divisions  and  animosities  that  took 
place  in  their  country.  One  order  was  ecclesiastical,  com* 
posed  of  the  Druids,  who,  by  their  profession,  had  the  keep* 
ing  of  such  mysteries,  and  the  performance  of  such  rites,  as 
were  then  in  use ;  and,  having  over  their  fellow-citizens  tker 
claim  to  a  hierarchy,  had,  among  themselves,  in  the  varioiw 
pretensions  to  preferment  and  rank  in  their  own  order,  coa^ 
tinnal  subjects  of  competition,  jealousy,  and  quarrels. 

The  other  division  was  entirely  military,  formed  under 
leaders  whose  principal  distinction  arose  from  the  number  of 
their  armed  adherents;  and  who,  therefore,  vied  among  them* 
selves  in  the  multitude  of  their  retainers,  or  in  the  force  of 
their  parties.^ 

The  country,  we  learn,  in  general,  was  interspersed  with 
what  are  called  towns,  and  what  were,  in  reality,  safe  retreats, 
or  places  of  strength.     It  abounded  in  com  and  cattle,  the 

•  C«ar.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vl.  c.  10,-50. 
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resources  of  a  numerous  people;  armies  were  coll^cted^  and 
political  assemUies  were  statedly,  or  occasionally,  called:  but 
how  the  people  were  accommodated,  or  in  what  degree  they 
were  supplied  with  the  ordinary  productions  of  mejchanic  or 
commercial  arts,  is  no  where  described. 

In  Aesc  particulars,  however,  as  they  were  probably  less 
skilful  than  the  Italians,  so  they  surpassed  the  Germans,  to 
whom  they  yielded  in  the  reputation  of  valour;  and  they 
were  now  in  reality  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
rapacity  and  ferocity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  ambition,  refined 
policy,  and  superior  arts,  of  the  other. 

Among  parties,  who  were  already  so  numerous,  and  likely 
to  be  divided,  indefinitely,  by  family  or  personal  jealousies, 
Csesar  was  about  to  find  the  occasion  which  he  undoubtedly 
sought  for,  of  raising  his  reputation  in  war,  of  enriching  him- 
self and  his  dependants,  and  of  forming  an  army  inured  to 
service,  and  attached  to  himself.  While  he  was  yet  in  Italy, 
he  had  intimation  of  a  wonderful  project  formed  by  the  Hel- 
vetii,  natives  of  the  tract  which  extends  from  the  Jura  to  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  valleys  which  divide  those  mountains,  to  quit 
their  own  country,  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  a  better  settle- 
ment,  in  a  less  inclement  region,  on  the  lower  and  more  fer- 
tile plains  of  Gaul. 

They  had  taken,  for  this  purpose,  in  every  canton,  an  exact 
account  of  their  own  numbers,  and  mustered  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  ninety- 
two  thousand  were  warriors,  or  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  To 
put  this  multitude  in  motion,  a  great  apparatus  of  provisions, 
of  horses,  and  of  carriages  was  necessary;  and  they  allotted 
no  less  than  two  )'^ears  for  the  preparations  necessary  to  this 
undertaking.  This  time  was  now  elapsed,  and  the  swarm 
began  to  dislodge  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  of  the  year 
in  which  Csesar  was  to  take  possession  of  his  province.  On 
receiving  the  alarm,  he  set  out  from  Italy,  and  with  hasty 
journeys  arrived  at  CJen^va,  where,  to  prevent  surprise,  he 
broke  down  the  bridge  of  the  Rhone,  and  took  other  measures 
to  preclude  the  access  of  strangers  to  his  province. 

In  the  meantime  the  Helvetians  sent,  a  pacific  message, 
desiring,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Rhone,  and 
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giving  assumnces  that  they  would  abstain  from  cyery  sort  of 
hostility  on  their  march  through  the  Roman  province.  C»» 
«ar»  in  order  to  gain  time,  affected  to  take  their  request  into 
consideration,  promised  to  give  them  an  answer  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April;  and  in  this  manner  amused  them,  while  he 
assembled  the  legion,  that  was  dispersed  in  different  parts  of 
the  province,  and  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  At  the  same  time,  he  fortified  the  banks 
of  the  river,  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  narrow  pass*  at 
which  the  Rh6ne  enters  between  the  Jura  and  the  Vuache^ 
and  from  thence,  running  under  cliffs  and  steep  mountains, 
renders  the  access  from  Helvetia  to  Gaul  either  impractica- 
ble or  easily  obstructed.t 


•  Fort  TEcluse. 

t  The  track  of  Caesar's  lines  at  Geneva,  like  that  of  Hannibal's  passage 
of  the  Alps,  has  occasioned  some  controversy  among^  antiquaries*     His  own 
words  in  the  Commentaries  arer— '*  A  lacu  I^manno,  qui  in  flumcn  Rhoda* 
•*  nam  influit,  ad  montem  Juram,  qui  fines  Sequanorum  ab  Helvetiis  dividit^ 
••  milliapassuum  decern  novem,  murum,  in  altitudinem,  pedum  sexdecem,  fos- 
«•  samque  perducit^*'    This  line  has  been  fancied  by  some,  and  even  repre* 
sented  in  maps  and  plans,  as  having  one  end  on  the  lake,  at  or  near  Nyont 
the  other  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  near  the  Dole.    But  in  assuming  this 
track,  we  must  suppose  Cxsar  to  have  committed  a  great  blunder  in  break- 
ing dovvn  the  bridge  of  Geneva  in  his  own  rear,  by  which  he  was  to  have 
communication  with  the  province  he  was  to  defend,  and  from  which  he  was 
to  draw  his  supplies.     We  must  also  overlook  every  circumstance  of  the  at- 
tack afterwards  made  upon  his  line,  when  the  Helvetians,  being  refused  % 
passage,  came  to  force  it,  by  fording  the  Rhdne,  or  passing  in  boats  and 
rafts,  and  trying  to  scale  the  banks  where  least  inaccessible: — "  Helvetii,  ea 
**  spe  dejtfcti,  navibus  j  unctis,Hratibu8que  compluribus  factis  alii,  alii^  vadis 
*'  Rhodani,  qua  minima  altitudo  fluminis  erat,  nonnunquam  interdiu,  ssrpius 
"  noctu,  si  perrumpere  possent  conati,  opens  munitione  et  militum  con- 
**  cursu  et  telis  repulsi,   hoc  conatu  destiterunt"     These  circumstances 
necessarily  place  the  line  to  be  attacked  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Rb6ne, 
opposite  to  where   the   Helvetians  approached   it;    and   as   it   was  cer- 
tainly unworthy  of  Caesar  to  be  fencing  Impassable  rocks  and  precipices,  the 
amount  of  his  line  was  probably  no  more  than  some  breast- works,  cast  up  at 
places  where  the  banks  of  the  river,  generally  steep,  were  most  accessible. 
And  his  words  apply  to  this  track  no  less  than  to  any  other:  it  actually  roea- 
■sures  from  the  point  at  which  the  Rhone  issues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  Jura,  near  L'Ecluse,  about  nmeteen  n\iles. 

As  Cxsar  never  lost  sight  of  his  interest  in  the  city,  nor  ceased  to  consider 
how  he  was  talked  of  thcre»  it  is  probable  that  his  Commentaries  contain  tiM 
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BeiQg  thus  )>repared  for  his  defence,  he,  on  the  teturn  ot 
rile  Helvetian  deputies,  gave  them  for  answer,  That  the  Ro* 
mans  never  aUowed  strangers, to  pass  throu^  their  country i 
and  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  on  his  province,  he  should 
repel  it  by  force.  Upon  receiving  this  answer,  the  If  elvetians^ 
though  too  late,  endeavoured  to  effect  the  passa|(e  of  the 
Rh^ne,  and  made  repeated  attacks,  either  where  the  rive^ 
was  fprdable,  or  where  it  admitted  the  use  of  rafts  or  of  boat% 
but  were  repulsed  in  every  attempt,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  right,  where,  by  the  consent  of  the  Sequani^ 
their  neighbours  in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  passed  ovei* 
the  Jura  into  GauL 

Caesar,  probably  not  more  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
province,  than  desirous  to  render  it  a  scene  of  action,  deter* 
mined  to  observe  the  migrations  of  this  enemy,  and  to  seize 
the  occasion  they  furnished  him  of  forming  his  troops  to  sen* 
vice.  For  this  purpose  he  himself,  in  person,  repassed  the 
Alps,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  limitations  of  his  com^ 
mission,  which  restricted  bb  military  establishment  to  three 
Jegions,  ordered  additional  levies,  and  with  the  forces  he  had 
assembled  near  Aquileia,  returned  to  his  northern  province* 
In  this  march  he  met  with  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains,  who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  way:  but  he 
had  traversed  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  and  passed  the 
Rhdne  above  its  confluence  with  die  Soane,^  when  he  had  in« 
telligence  that  the  Helvetii,  having  cleared  the  passes  of  Jura^ 
and  msut:hed  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  were 
arrived  on  the  Soane ;  and  although  they  had  hitherto,  agreed* 
bly  to  their  stipulations  with  the  natives,  absUuned  from  hos- 
tilities,  that  they  threatened  the  nations  inhabiting  beycmd  thia 
river,  with  fire  and  swonL 

very  scc<mnts  that  were  tent  to  be  {iro^igMed  at  RomS}  and  the  better  fbr 
hit  purpose,  that  they  left  every  one  to  conceive  this  nineteen-mile  fence,  of 
sixteen  feet  high,  aft  continued  without  interruption  from  end  to  end.  But 
the  present  compiler  trusu  he  will  be  approved  in  stating  the  fact,  as  it  re< 
suits  from  circumstances  without  ambiguity  or  the  ehanoe  of  mistake.  Vida 
Czs.  de  BelL  GaU.  Ub.  i.  e.  8. 

•  Then  the  Arar. 

VOL.  II.  0  "  '     ^ 
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Upon  aj^cation  mftde  to  him  for  protectioa  from  the  tia« 
tives  inhabiting  between  tlie  Soane  and  the  Loire,  this  willing; 
auxiliary  continued  his  march;  and  being  informed  that,  of 
the  Helvetii,  who  had  moved  in  £3ur  divisions  (this  being 
the  number  of  their  cantons),  the  three  first  had  already- 
passed  the  Soane}  and  that  the  fourth  division,  being  to  foU 
low,  yet  remained  on  the  nearer  bank  of  the  river,  he  marched 
in  die  night  with  three  legions^  surprised  this  rear  division  ; 
and,  having  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword,  forced  the  re* 
msunder  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  woods^ 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  Cesar's  army  arrived  on  the 
Soane,  he  constructed  a  bridge,  and  passed  that  river  in  his 
way  to  the  enemy.  The  Helvetians,  sensible  of  their  loss  in 
the  late  action,  and  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motions^ 
he  having  executed  in  one  day  the  passage  of  a  river  which 
had  deuined  them  above  twenty  days,  sent  a  deputation  to 
treat  with  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible^ 
his  permission  to  execute  their  project  of  a  new  setdement, 
on  ztmaiAe  terms^  They  offered,  in  case  they  were  allowed 
to  sit  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  place  to  him- 
•elf;  bidding  him  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  ^^  the  arms 
^  of  the  Helvetii  had,  on  former  occasions,  been  felt  by  the 
*^  Romans:  that  the  recent  fate  of  a  single  canton,  taken  hy 
*^  surprise,  ought  not  to  flatter  him  too  much:  that  the  Helve* 
^  tians  had  learned  from  their  fathers  to  rely  more  on  valour 
^  than  on  negotiation  or  artifice ;  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
^  have  their  present  migration  signalized  with  any  massacres^ 
^  nor  their  new  setdement  stained  with  Roman  blood."  To 
^  this  message  Ciesar  replied,  ^^  That  he  could  recollect  to 
^  have  heard  of  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Romans 
^*  by  their  nation,  and  to  which  they  now  probably  alluded  : 
*^  that  he  likewise  had  more  recent  provocations,  which  he 
^  knew  how  to  resent :  nevertheless,  if  they  meant  to  comply 
^  widi  his  demand,  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  done  to  the 
"  Allobroges  *  and  to  the  iEdui,f  and  to  give  hostages  for 


*  Inlwbitanti  of  whst  if  aow  the  temtorx  ^  Generai  and  part  ef  Ssrcf . 
f  Deciding  tbs  coontix  bstwttatkt  Sosnc  aadthe  Lo«€; 
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^  their  future  behaviour,  diat  he  was  wining  to  grant  theni 
*•  peace." 

Upon  this  reply  the  Helvetian  deputies  withdrew,  saying. 
That  it  was  the  practice  of  their  countrymen  to  receive,  not 
to  give,  hostages ;  and  both  armies  moved  on  the  following 
day :  the  Helvetians,  in  search  of  some  quarter  where  they 
might  settle  without  interruption;  and  Caesar,  to  observe 
their  motions,  and  to  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  coim* 
try,  of  his  allies.  Both  continued  on  the  same  route  during 
fifteen  days,  with  no  more  than  an  interval  of  five  or  six  miles 
between  the  front  of  the  one  army  and  the  rear  of  the  other. 

On  this  march  Caesar's  cavalry,  having  rashly  engaged  them/* 
selves  on  unfavourable  ground,  received  a  check ;  and  he 
himself,  being  obliged  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Soane,  by 
which  he  received  hfs  provisions,  was  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
the  enemy,  when  he  had  intelligence,  that  they  had  taken  post 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  about  eight  miles  in  his  front,  and  seemed 
to  have  formed  a  resolution  to  receive  him,  in  that  position, 
if  he  should  choose  to  attack  them*  Having  examined  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  posted,  and  observing,  that  the 
height  in  their  rear  was  not  by  nature  inaccessible,  nor  suffi* 
ciently  secured  against  him,  he  dispatched  Labienus  in  the 
night,  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  with  orders  to  possess  him* 
self  of  the  eminence,  and  to  fail  down  from  thence  on  the 
enemy's  rear  whenever  he  saw  them  attacked  by  himself  iu 
front*  Labienus  accordin^y  got  possession  of  the  bill,  while 
Caesar  continued  his  marc;}i  on  the  plain,  to  occupy  the  atteiv- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  and  to  attack  tKem  in  front*  But  the  pur« 
pose  of  this  disposition  was  frustrated  by  the  misinformation 
of  an  officer  of  horse,  who,  being  advanced  before  the  army, 
reported,  that  the  enemy  still  appeared  on  the  height,  and 
that  Labienus  probably  had  fiEuled  in  his  attempt  to  seize  it. 
Caesar,  disconcerted  by  this  information,  made  ahalt,  in  which 
he  lost  so  much  time  as  to  pve  thft  enemy  an  opportunity  to 
decamp,  and  to  retire  in  safety.  He  nevertheless  continued 
his  pursuit  for  one  day  longer,  and  at  night  encamped  about 
three  miles  in  the  rear:  but  being  oblijged,  on  the  fbUawing  day, 
io  alter  his  route,  in  order  to  receive  a  supply  of  p»ovisions, 
the  enemy  believed  that  he  was  retreating,  and  began  to  pursue 
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In  their  turn.    He  halted  on  a  rising  ground  to  receive  them, 
placed  the  new  levies  with  his  baggage  on  the  heights,  and  the 
choice  of  his  army  on  the  declivity  towards  the  plain*     Here 
the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  him,  after  an  obstinate  engage 
inent,  which  lasted  from  one  in  the  afternoon  till  night,  were 
defeated  with  the  slaughter  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  of 
their  people ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  no  more  thaca 
mie  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls,  reduced  to  despair  by 
the  sense  of  their  losses,  and  the  want  of  subsistence,  surren* 
dered  at  discretion.     Caosar  ordered  them  back  into  their  own 
country,  charging  the  Allobroges  to  find  them  subsistence, 
until  they  should  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves*  The  Boii 
however,  a  part  of  this  unfortimate  migration,  were  received 
by  the  .£dui,  who,  to  gain  this  accession  of  people,  aUotted 
part  of  their  own  lands  to  accommodate  these  strangers.* 

At  the  end  of  this  first  operation  of  Csesar,  while  great  part 
of  the  summer  yet  remained,  another  service  on  which  to  em-i 
ploy  his  army  soon  presented  itself.     The  nations  who  inha« 
bited  the  banks  of  the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  being  sensible  of 
the  deliverance  they  had  received  from  a  storm,  which,  by 
the  uncertaii^tyof  its  direction,  alarmed  every  quarter  of  Gaul, 
sent  deputies  to  congratulate  the  Roman  general  on  his  late 
victory,  and  to  propose  that  they  might  hold,  under  his  pro-» 
tection,  a  general  convention  of  all  their  states.     The  object 
of  their  meeting,  as  it  soon  after  appeared,  was  to  obtain  some 
relief  from  the  common  oppression  they  underwent  from  the 
tyranny  of  Ariovistus,  a  Gerpian  chief,  who,  when  the  Gaula 
we^-e  at  war  among  themselves^  had  been  invited  as  an  auxili- 
ary  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  had  obtained  the  victory  for 
his  allies  5  but  took,  for  the  reward  of  his  services,  poe* 
session  pf  onetthird  of  their  territory,  which  he  bestowed 
on  his  own  people,  and  assumed  for  himself  the  sove<« 
reignty  of  the  whole.   His  force  was  daily  augmented  by  the 
continual  arrival  of  more  emigrants  from  Germany ;  so  that, 
from  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  whom  this  Chief  had  at  first 
arrived  from  Gaul,  his  followers  had  multiplied  to  an  hundred 
^d  tw^ty  thousand.  To  accommodate  tJiis  numerous  people 
1^^  had  recently  made  a  depiand  of  another  third  of  the  tcrrV^ 

*^  Cw,  d^Bcll.  QalJ.  Ub.  i.  c.  2%  29. 
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tory  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  extending  his  possessions  from 
the  neigbbourhood  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Soane*  Most  of  the 
nations  on  this  tract  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  exactions 
made  by  these  strangers,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  regular 
payment  of  their  contributions* 

The  unfortunate  nations,  who,  by  trusting  to  the  protection 
of  abasbarous  prince,  had  exposed  themselves  to  this  calami- 
ty, now  appUed  for  relief  to  another  power,  whose  pretensions 
in  the  end  were  likely  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  their  firee-^ 
dom.  Sensible  of  the  hazard  to  which  they  exposed  their 
hostages,  by  entering  into  any  open  concert  tigainst  the  Ger* 
msms,  they  made  their  application  to  CjBsar  in  secret,  and 
found  him  sufficiently  willing  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  rendering  his  province  a  theatre  of  action  to  his  army, 
and  of  renown  to  himself.  He  sent,  without  delay,  a  mes- 
sage to  Ariovistus,  desiring  to  have  a  conference  with  him  on 
affairs  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of  GauL  This 
hiiughty  chieftain  replied  with  disdain,  ^^  That  if  the  Roman 
^^  general  meant  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  his' place  of 
^  residence  vras  known ;  that  he  neither  could  trust  himself 
**  in  the  quarters  of  Caesar,  without  a  proper  escort,  nor  would 
*^  he  subject  himself  to  the  expense  of  assembling  an  army, 
**  merely  for  the  satisfection  of  a  conference  with  hinu** 

Csesar  renewed  the  message  with  an  express  requisition 
that  the  hostages  of  the  iEdui  should  be  restored;  that  Ario^ 
vistus  should  ab^ain  from  hostilities  against  this  people,  or 
against  any  other  ally  of  the  Romans;  and  that  hethould  not 
suffer  any  more  of  his  countrjojaen  to  pass  the  Rhine* 

To  this  message  Ariovistus  replied.  That  he  had  conquer^ 
ed  the  possessions  which  he  held  in  Gaul,  and  that  he  knew 
of  no  power  which  had  a  right  to  direct  him  in  the  use  of  hi^ 
conquests;  that  whoever  attacked  him  should  do  so  at  his 
peril;  and  that  Csesar,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  try  th^ 
spirit  of  his  people;  they  were  ready  tfi  receive  him,  and  had 
not  for  fourteen  years  slept  under  any  roof. 

Cssar,  not  to  seem  backward  in  accepting  this  challenge,  and 
in  compliance  with  a  maxim  which  he  often  observed  with 
success.  That  his  blows  should  anticipate  his  threats^  and  out'- 
rm  the  ^xfettations  of  his  cnemif,  advanced  upon  ^e  Germans 
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before  tiiey  could  thiak  bim  in  co^iditia^  to  set  mgakwt  them* 
For  this  purpose,  without  communicat^g  his  design  to  mjr 
person  of  his  own  army,  he  repassed  die  Soane,  and  ascended 
by  the  course  of  the  Douse  to  Vesontio,  now  Besanfon,  a 
place  of  strength,  whiph  he  understood  Ariovistus  meant  to 
seize,  and  employ  as  the  principal  resort  of  his  forces. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  his  intention  of  making  wan  on  the 
Germans  began  to  be  suspected  in  his  own  army;  and  the 
legions,  taking  their  account  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of 
that  enemy  from  the  report  of  the  Gaulish  auxiliaries,  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Many  citizens  of  distinction,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  standard  of  Cssar,  as  to  a  place  of  victory 
and  honour,  now,  under  various  pretences,  applied  for  leave 
to  retire.  Their  example  spread  a  kind  of  panic  in  the 
9srmyy  and  both  officers  and  men  muttered  their  resolution 
not  to  obey,  if  they  should  be  ordered  upon  what  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  as  a  service  so  imreasonaUe  and  wihL 

Cssar,  being  thus  called  upon  to  exert  that  undaunted 
courage  and  masterly  eloquence  by  which  he  was  di^ngush- 
ed  on  mai^  occasions,  assembled  all  the  officers  of  his  army, 
and  reprimanded  them  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the  designs 
of  their  general,  or  for  pretending  to  question  the  propriety 
of  his  motions*  The  matter  in  dispute  with  Ariovbtus,  he 
aaidt  might  be  terminated  in  an  amicable  mannen  This 
chieftain  had  very  lately  made  advances  of  friendship  to  the 
Romans,  had  been  favourably  received,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  now  wantonly  provoke  their 
resentment.  ^  But  if  he  should,  of  whom  are  you  afraid? 
^  Of  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  Cimbri  or  Teutones,  already 
**  vanquished  by  Marius?  Of  a  people  confessedly  inferior 
^  to  the  Helvetians,  whom  you  have  subdued?  But  some  of 
^^  you,  I  an^  told,  in  order  to  disguise  your  own  fears  under 
^  the  affectation  of  wisdom,  talk  of  difficulties  in  the  ways  by 
^  which  you  are  to  pass,  and  of  the  want  of  provisions  which 
•*  you  are  likely  to  sviiFer.  I  am  not  now  to  learn  from  such 
^  persons  what  I  owe  to  my  trust,  nor  to  be  told  that  an  army 
^*  must  be  supplied- with  pr^isions«  But  our  allies  are  ready 
^  to  supply  us  in  greater  quantities  than  we  can  consume; 
^  and  the  veiy  country  we  are  to  pass  is  covered  with  ripe 
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^  com.  As  for  the  roads,  you  shall  speedity  see  and  judge 
^  of  tfaeou  I  am  litde  sffected  with  what  I  hear  of  a  design 
^  to  abandon  me,  in  case  I  persist  in  this  expedition.  Such 
^^  insulta^  I  know,  have  been  offered  to  commanders,  who,  by 
^^  their  avarice  or  by  dieir  miscarriages,  had  forfeited  the  re* 
^^  gard  or  the  confidence  of  their  troops:  what  wiU  happen  to 
^  me  a  little  time  will  discover.  I  meant  to  have  made  a 
^  longer  halt  at  this  place,  but  shall  not  defer  giving  yotf  an 
**  opportunity  to  shew,  whether  regard  to  your  duty,  or  the 
^  fear  of  a  supposed  enemy,  is  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on 
^  your  minds,  t  mean,  to-morrow,  at  two  in  the  morning,  to 
^  decamp,  and  shall  proceed,  if  no  other  part  of  the  army 
^  should  follow  ma,  widi  the  tenth  legion  i^e." 

This  speech  had  a  very  sudden  effect.  The  tendi  legion^ 
having  been  formerly  distinguish^  by  their  general,  felt  this 
expression  of  confidence  as  an  additional  motive  to  deserve  it^ 
and  sent  a  deputation  of  their  officers  to  return  their  dianks. 
The  whole  army  soon  vied  in  excuses  for  their  late  misbeha- 
viour, and  in  assurances  of  their  resolution  to  support  dieir 
general  in  any  service;  on  which  he  might  be  pleasad  to  em- 
ploy them.  He  accordingly  decamped  at  the  hour  appoint- 
cd  ;  and  making  a  circuit  of  forty  miles,  to  avoid  some  diffi- 
cuhies  which  lay  on  the  direct  road,  after  a  continual  maf  ch 
of  seven  days,  in  which  he  was  conducted  by  Divitiacus,  a 
native  of  Gaul,  he  arrived  within  tweuty-fbur  miles  of  the 
German  quarter 

Upon  this  unexpected  arrival,  Ariovistus,  in  his  turn, 
thought  proper  to  desire  a  conference  with  Caraar.  He  pro* 
posed  that  they  should  meet  on  horseback,  and  be  attended 
only  by  cavalry.  In  this  part  of  his  army,  whidi  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Gaulish  horse,  Caesar  was  weak.  But,  not 
to  decline  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him,  he  mounted 
his  suppQsed  favourite  legion  on  the  horses  of  the  Gauls,  and 
wiih  this  escort  came  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  confe- 
rence* 

It  was  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  plain,  about 
half-way  between  the  two  armies.  *The  leaders,  each  attended 
by  ten  of  his  officers,  met  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Their  escorts 
drew  up  an  each  e^de,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards. 
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CsMir  began  the  conference,  by  reminding  ArioTifttus  of  the 
honours  recently  bestowed  upon  hiih  by  the  Roman  scnnte, 
who  ordered  him  the  usual  presents,  and  gave  him  the  title 
of  King.  «^  The  iEdui,"  he  said,  «^  were  the  allies  of  Rome; 
^  they  had  formed  this  connection  in  the  height  of  their  pros* 
••  perity,  and  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
^  Gaulish  nati<Mis;  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Romans 
^  to  let  nations  suffer  by  their  alliance,  but  to  render  it,  in  evciy 
**  instance,  to  the  party  who  embraced  it,  a  source  of  pros* 
^  perity  and  honour.  He  therefore  renewed  his  former  requi* 
^  sition,  that  Ariovistus  shoidd  not  make  war  on  the  iEdui,  or 
^  on  any  natiod  in  alliance  with  the  Roman  people;  that  he 
^  should  remit  the  tribute  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  and 
^  release  their  hostages ;  and,  if  he  could  not  send  back  into 
^^  their  own  country  such  of  the  Germans  as  were  already  on 
^  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  that  he  should  at  least  prevent  the 
**  arrival  of  any  more  from  that  quarter." 

In  mswer  to  these  propositions^  Ariovistus  replied.  That 
he  had  been  invited  into  Gaul  by  the  natives  of  this  country; 
that  he  had  done  them  services,  and  had  exacted  no  more  than 
s  just  retribution ;  that,  in  the  late  quarrel  betwixt  them  and 
himself,  the  Gauls  had  been  the  aggressors,  and  had  suffered 
no  more  than  the  usual  effects  of  defeat;  that,  to  indemnify 
him  fdr  his  losses,  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  a  tax,  and 
had  given  hostages  for  the  regular  payment  of  it*  ^  Am  not 
**  I  too,"  he  said,  "  by  your  own  account,  in  alliance  with  the 
^  Romans?  Why  should  that  alliance,  which  is  a  safeguard 
^^  and  an  honour  to  every  one  else,  be  a  loss  and  a  misfortune 
**•  to  me?  Must  I  alone,  to  preserve  this  alliance,  resign  the 
*^  advantage  of  treaties,  and  remit  the  payments  that  are  due 
**  to  me?  No;  let  me  rather  be  considered  as  an  enemy  dum 
^  an  ally  upon  these  conditions*  My  countrymen  have  passed 
^  the  Rhine,  not  to  oppress  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend  their  own 
^  leader.  If  strangers  are  to  be  admitted  here,  the  Germans, 
•'  as  the  first  occupiers,  have  a  right  prior  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
^  mans.  But  we  have  each  of  us  our  province.  What  do  the 
*^  armies  of  Rome  en  my  territory?  I  disturb  no  possession 
^  of  yours*  IVbist  I  account  to  you  likewise  for  the  use  which 
^  1  make  of  my  own?" 
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To  this  pointed,  reply  Ariovistus  subjoined  a  rdLdci&ovL, 
which  shewed  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  state  of 
parties  at  Rome.  ^^  I  knpw,"  he  said^  ^^  that  the  Homans 
^^  are  not  interested  in  this  quarrel^  and  that,  by  cutting  you 
*^  <^,  I  should  perform  an  acceptable  service  to  many  of  3rour 
^^  coimtr)rmen«  But  I  shall  take  no  part  in  your  internal 
^  divisions.  Leave  me ;  make  war  where  you  please;  I  shall 
^  not  interpose  in  any  matter  which  does  not  concern  my« 
"  self." 

Caesar  continued  to  plead  die  engagements  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  contracted  with  many  of  the  nations  who  now 
claimed  their  protection.  <^  If  concpiest  could  give  any  right 
"  to  possession,"  he  said,  "  we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We 
^  have  long  since  subdued  the  Arvemi;  but  it  is  not  our  prac- 
^  tice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  vanquish,  much  less  to  for« 
^  sake  those  we  have  once  patronized."  While  he  yet  spoke 
the  German  horse  had  advanced,  and  even  began  to  throw 
darts,  which  made  it  expedient  for  Casar  to  break  up  the  con* 
ference.  He  accordingly  withdrew,  giving  strict  orders  to 
his  people  not  to  return  the  insults  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  conference,  the  German  chief  pio* 
posed  another  personal  interview,  or,  if  that  were  declined, 
desired  that  some  person  of  confidence  should  be  sent,  with 
whom  he  might  treat.  Being  gratified  in  the  second  part  of 
this  alternative,  but  intending  no  more  by  the  request  than  a 
mere  feint,  to  lull  his  antagonist  into  some  degree  of  security, 
he  pretended  to  take  offence  at  the  quality  of  the  persons  who 
were  sent  to  him,  ordered  diem  into  custody,  and  on  the  same 
day  put  his  army  in  motion  upon  a  real  design,  which  shewed 
that,  barbarian  as  het  was,  he  understood  the  plan,  as  well  as 
the  execution,  of  military  operations.  Observing  the  quarter 
from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  subsistence,  he  made  a 
movement,  by  which  he  passed  their  camp,  took  a  strong  post 
about  eleven  miles  in  their  rear,  and  by  this  means  inter- 
cepted their  ordinary  supply  of  provisions. 

Cesar,  for  many  days  successively,  endeavoured,  by  form- 
ing on  the  plain  between  the  two  armies,  to  provoke  the  ene- 
my to  a  battle;  but  having  failed  in  this  purpose,  was  obliged 
to  divide  his  ar^y,  and  to  place  it  in  separate  posts,  which  he 

vox.  II.  p 
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fimifi^  hi  ^rdtr  to  Keorer  a  comimnacation  with  the  comi* 
try  behind  bhft.  It  WM  re|xirted^  thit  the  Geimans,  ahhoug^ 
dtey  bad  borne,  with  great  impatience,  the  defiances  whidi 
Ctts^  had  s^en,  were  restrained  from  fighting  by  die  pre- 
di<^ns  of  their  women,  who  foirtoM  that  their  own  people 
would  be  defeated,  if  they  should  hazard  a  general  actioo 
before  the  change  of  the  moon;  but  while  they  waited  for  thi« 
period,  their  warriors,  notwithstanding  the  awe  in  which  they 
stood  of  predictions,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  one  of  the  diri- 
akms  of  Csesar's  army,  and,  having  failed  in  that  attempt, 
w«re  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  an^ 
dtUated  with  great  slaughter.  Ariovistus  himself,  with  the 
remains  of  his  followers,  fled  to  the  Rhine,  about  fifty  mUetf 
fieom  the  field  <^  batde,  passed  that  river  in  a  small  boat ;  while 
nmnbers  of  his  people  perished  in  attempting  to'fcdlow  him, 
and  the  gp-eater  part  of  those  who  remuned  were  overtaken^ 
and  put  to  the  sword  by  the  cavalry,  which  pressed  in  their 
rear. 

In  this  manner  Cassar  concluded  his  first  campaign  in  Gaoli 
and  hud  the  foundation  of  further  progress  in  that  country,  by 
stating  himself  as  the  protector  <^  its  native  inhabitants  against 
the  Helvetii  and  the  Germans,  two  powerful  invaders,  who 
were  likely  to  subdue  them*  He  placed  his  army,  for  the 
winter,  among  the  nations  whom  he  had  thus  taken  under  his 
protection,  and  set  out  for  Italy,  under  pretence  of  attending 
to  the  afiiaurs  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  the  Alps;  but  more 
probably  to  be  near  the  city,  where  he  had  many  political  in- 
terests at  stake,  friends  to  support,  and  enemies  to  oppose,  in 
their  canvas  for  the  offices  of  state.  His  head  quarters  were 
fixed  at  Lucca,  the  nearest  part  of  his  province  to  Rome ;  and 
diat  place  began  to  be  frequented  by  numbers  who  were 
already  of  his  party,  or  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  it, 
and  with  whom  he  had  previousty  made  his  own  terms  in 
stipidating  the  returns  they  were  to  make  for  the  several  de- 
ferments, in  which  he  undertone  to  assist  them. 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  this  year,  P.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus  Spinther  was  joined  with  Q.  Cscilius  Metellus  Nepos, 
of  whom  the  latter  had,  in  the  capacity  of  tribune,  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  an  instrument  of  the  most  dangerous  factions* 
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L.entidu)B  ha4  latdy  irttacked  UnUidf  ontir^  to  Pompej,  ao^^ 
by  the  influence  of  this  patroii,  probably  aow  prevailed  iu  his 
election.  He  had  been  adile  in  the  consoliite  of  Cic^diOy  and 
Isad  taken  a  vigorous  part  in  those  very  0»ea8ures  far  which 
Cicero  was  now  suieriDg  in  exile^..  He  was  likely  to  favoiir 
the  restoration  of  that  injured  citixea,  and  upcm  diis  account 
^nraB  now  the  more  aceepuUe  to  Pompey,who9  having  a^  open 
rupture  widi  Clodius,  was  disposed  to  aiortify  him  by  espoH* 
sing^  the  cause  of  his  enemy. 

Clodius,  soon  after  his  late  lactory  over  CioerOf  greatly 
rose  in  his  presumption,  and,  ibiigetting  that  he  had.prevaikd 
more  by  the  conntvimce  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  hjf^  the 
support  of  their  friends,  than  by  any  influence  of  his  own,  ven- 
tured to  set  Pompey  himself  at  defiance,  to  question  the  vsli* 
dity  of  his  acts  in  die  late  settlement  of  Asia,  tp  set  die  younger 
Tigranes,  still  the  prisoner  of  Pompey,  at  Itberty ,t  and 
proposed  to  restore  him  again  to  his  kingdoaau    During  die 
debates  which  arose  on  these  measures  in  the  assembly  of  die 
people,  Pompey  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  sar- 
casms of  Clodius  were  received  by  the  audience  in  general 
with  af^lause,  as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  the  senate,  in 
paiticular,  with  marks  of  g^atsatbfaction*  Chieiy  governed 
by  vanity,  and  impatient  of  obloquy,  he  absented  himself  £rom 
the  assemblies  in  which  he  received  these  insuks,  so  long  as 
Clodius  ressained  in  office,  and  was  ready  to  eanbraee  every 
measure  by  which  he  might  be  revenged  of  that  £M:tious  tri- 
bune, or  regain  his  own  credit  with  the  more  respectable  class 
of  die  citizens.}  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  senate,  who  jusdy  considered  as  their 
own  the  cause  of  a  magistrate,  under  whose  auspices  they 
themselves  had  acted,  now  encouraged  by  this  division  among 
their  enemies,  had  ventured  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
while  Clodius  was  yet  in  office,  to  move  for  the  recal  of  Cicero. 
Eight  of  die  tribunes  concurred  in  urgii^  this  measure,  and 
it  was  rejected  only  in  consequence  of  the  neg^ftive  of  Julius 
Ligur,  one  of  the  college  whom  Clodius  had  prepared  to  act 

•  Cicero,  ad  Alt.  lib.  iii.  cp.  22. 

t  Vid.  A  scon.  Padian.  in  Orat.jiro  Milonc. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ckcr.  p.  475.  et  476. 
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drift  part,  and  whom  he  was  ready  to  sujniort  widi  a  pnrty  fa* 
arms,  if  the  opponents  should  persist  in  their  motion.^ 

Upon  the  election  of  the  new  consols  and  tribunes  for  die 
following  year,  better  hopes  of  success  were  entertained  by  tfae 
friends  of  die  exile.  Lentulus  declared  that  the  restoratdon 
of  Cicero  shoidd  be  the  first  ot:^tof  his  administration;  and 
that  he  should  not  fail  to  move  it  on  the  day  that  he  entered 
on  office*  Metellus  too^  die  brother-in-law  of  Clodius,  though 
always  inclined  to  favour  the  pc^mlar  fietcdon,  could  not  in  this 
matter  set  himself  in  oj^siUonto  Pompey,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  feUowed  in  all  Ids  designs;  and  declared  his  intentioa 
to  concur  with  the  consul^f  At  the  same  time,  Milo,  Sex- 
tius,  and  six  more  of  the  tribunes,  with  all  the  prastors,  except 
Appius  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Publius^  declared  their  inten* 
don  to  take  an  acdve  part  in  forwarding  this  measure. 

Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  Cicero  left  his  retreat 
at  Thessalonica,  and   arrived  at   D)rrrachium,  before  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  to  l>e  at  hand  to  consult  with  his 
friends  on  the  steps  that  were  to  be  previously  taken.  Mean- 
while the  consuls-elect  had  their  provinces  assigned.    Len- 
tulus was  desdned  to  command  in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus;  and 
Metellus  in  the  farther  province  of  Spain.     Both  were  amply 
gratified  in  every  ardcle  of  their  i^pointments,  in  order  to 
confirm  them  in  die  interest  of  the  senate:  but  Cicero  ex- 
pressed g^eat  anxiety  lest  these  concessions  should  be  found 
premature ;  and,  being  made  before  the  new  tribunes  enter- 
ed on  office,  or  could  have  their  voice  in  these  desdnadons, 
was  afraid  lest  it  might  alienate  their  affecdons  from  his  parQr^ 
and  render  them  less  zealous  to  move  for  his  recal.    The 
.consul  Lentulus,  notwithstanding,  kept  his  word; 
and,  on  the  first  of  January,  the  day^  of  his  enter- 
ing on  office,  moved  the  senate  to  resolve  that  Cicero  should 
be  immediately  recalled  from  banishment;  that  all  persons 
opposing  his  return  should  be  declared  enemies  to  their 
country ;  and  that  if  the  people  shoiild  be  disturbed  by  vio- 
lence in  passing  this  decree,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  lawful 
for  the  exile  to  avail  himself  of  it4 

•  Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  iii.  cp.  23.  f  Ibid.  ep.  24. 

I  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  ep.  26.  et  in  Orat.  pott  Reditum. 
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This  motkm  was  received  in  the  senate  with.goieral  i^- 
idause*  £ig^t  of  the  tribunes  were  zealous  in  support  of  it. 
On  the  contrary  Y  two  members  of  the  college,  Numerius  and 
Serranus,  were  gained  by  Clodius  to  oppose  it*  Serraniis, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  on  this  business,  couU 
venture  no  further  than  to  plead  for  a  delay.  He  was  pre* 
vailed  upon,  however,  during  the  intervening  night,  to  inter- 
pose his  negative  in  form,  and  the  motion,  accordingly,  could 
proceed  no  further  in  the  senate. 

It  was  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  propose  a  law  to  the 
people  for  Cicero's  restoration;  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  this 
purpose.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  Fabricius,  one  of 
the  tribunes  in  the  interest  of  the  exile,  endeavoured  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of.  assembly  with  an  armed  force,  but  found 
that  Clodius,  with  a  numerous  troop  of  gladiators,  was  there 
before  him.  A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Fabricius,  together 
"With  Cispius,  another  of  the  tribunes  who  came  to  his  a^itt- 
ance,  with  all  the  party  of  the  senate,  were  driven  from  the 
forum. 

Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladiators,  with  swords  already 
stained  in  blood,  pursued  his  victory  through  the  streets. 
7.*he  temple  of  the  nymphs,  in  which  were  kept  some  public- 
records  which  he  wished  to  destroy,  was  set  on  fire  >*  the 
houses  of  Milo  and  Caecilius  the  praetor  attacked.  ^  Tlfe 
*'  streets,  the  common  sewers,  thp  river,"  says  Cicero,  **  wene 
"  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  all  the  pavements  were  stained 
**  with  blood."  No  such  scene  had  been  acted  since  the  times 
of  Ofctavius  and  Cinna,  when  armies  fought  in  the  city  for 
the  dominion  of  Rome.f 

Quintus  Cicero  escaped,  by  hiding  himself  under  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  own  servants,  who  were  slain  in  defending  his 
house.  The  tribune  Publius  Sexttus  actually  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  received  many  wounds,  and  was  left  for 
dead  among  the  slain.  This  circumstance,  however,  alarmed 
the  party  of  Clodius  not  less  than  it  alarmed  his  opponents. 
The  odium  of  having  murdered,  or  even  violated  the  person 

•  Cicero,  pro  Milone,  27  Parad.  4  d.— Haruspicum  Responsio  27. 
t  Orat.  pro  Sext.  c.  35,  36,  38. 
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of  a  tribune,  was  likely  to  ruin  their  interest  with  the  people  ; 
and  they  proposed  to  balance  this  outrage  by  putting  to  deadi 
Numerius,  another  tiibune,  who,  being  of  their  own  stde, 
should  appear  to  be  killed  by  the  opposite  party;  but  the  in- 
tended victim  of  this  ridiculous  and  sanguinary  artifice, 
receiving  information  of  their  design,  avoided  being  made 
the  tool  of  a  faction,  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  and  made  his 
escape.* 

After  so  strange  a  disorder,  parties  for  some  mondis,  mu* 
tually  afraid  of  each  other,  abstained  from  violence.  The 
tribune  Milo  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Clodius  for 
his  crimes  ;  but  it  was  for  some  time  eluded  by  the  authority 
of  Appius  Claudiu8,t  brother  of  the  accused,  who  was  now  in 
the  office  of  praetor;  and  the  forms  of  trial,  when  actually  be- 
gun, were  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  armed  party  of  gladia^ 
tors,  with  which  Publius  Cloditu  himself  infested  every  place 
of  public  resort.  It  was  vain  to  oppose  him  without  being 
prepared  to  employ  a  similar  force,  and  Milo  accordingly  had 
recourse  to  this  method.  He  purchased  a  troop  of  gladiators 
and  of  bestiarii,  or  persons  trained  to  the  baiting  of  wild 
beasts,  the  remainder  of  a  band  which  had  been  employed  for 
public  entertainment  by  the  aediles  Pomponius  and  Cosconius, 
and  which  was  now  in  the  market  for  sale.  He  ordered  the 
bargain  to  be  secretly  struck,  concealing  the  name  of  the  buyer, 
lest  the  q)posite  party,  suspecting  the  design,  should  interpose 
to  prevent  him. 

So  provided,  Milo  ventured  to  encounter  with  Clodius. 
Their  parties  frequently  engaged  in  the  streets,  and  the  po- 
pulace, fond  of  such  shews,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  which  was 
thus  freely  presented  to  them  in  every  comer  of  the  city.  J 

While  the  disorders  which  arose  from  the  disputes  relating 
to  Cicero's  restoration  were  daily  augmenting,  he  himself  fell 
from  the  height  of  his  hopes  to  his  former  pitch  of  dejection 
and  sorrow.    The  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  his  favour 

•  Cicero,  pro  Sextio. 

f  The  family  name  of  these  brothers  is  differently  spelt  by  Cicero  and  others, 
probably  from  the  affectation  of  Publius  to  refine  on  the  orthography  of  his 
name. 

I  Cjccro,  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  2. 
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nught  have  succeeded,  if  Pompey  had  been  fully  prepared  to 
cimcur  in  it.  But  all  the  measiu'es  of  the  triumvirate  being 
concerted  at  the  quarters  of  Caesar,  Pompey  was  obliged,  after 
declaring  his  own  inclinations  on  the  subject,  to  consult  his 
associate,  and  found  him  by  no  means  inclined  to  restore  a 
citizen  who  was  likely  to  be  of  so  much  consequence,  and  who 
was  to  owe  the  favour  of  his  restoration  to  any  other  than  him* 
self.  The  tribune  Sextius,  before  the  late  violent  convulsions, 
had  made  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  solicit  the  assent  of  Caesar 
to  this  measure,  but  could  not  prevail;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  artful  politician  was  unwilling  to  restore  an  exile  who  was 
likely  to  ascribe  the  principal  merit  of  that  service  to  Pompey, 
and  who,  by  his  own  inclinations  in  favour  of  the  senate,  was 
to  become  an  accession  to  a  party  which  Cscsar  wished  to  de* 
grade  and  to  weaken,  by  every  mean  in  his  power.  It  was 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  senate  that  Caesar  made  his 
coalition  with  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and,  from  animosity  to 
this  body,  he  wished  to  crush  every  person  of  consequence  to 
their  psarty^  and  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  any  turbulent 
citizen  who  ventured  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  their  govern* 
ment* 

Pompey,  in  the  meantime,  though  committing  himself  as  a 
tool  into  the  hands  of  Caesar,  was  flattered  with  the  appearance 
of  sovereignty  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  city,  and  willingly 
supported  his  rival  in  every  measure  that  seemed  to  fix  his 
attention  abroad,  blindly  consented  to  the  repeated  augmcn« 
tations  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  approved  of  every  enterprise 
in  which  their  leader  was  pleased  to  employ  them. 

In  this  year,  which  was  the  second  of  Caesar's  command, 
two  more  additional  legions  were  by  his  orders  levied  in 
Italy;  and,  under  pretence  of  an  approaching  war  with  the 
Belgse,  a  nation  consisting  of  many  cantons  in  the  northern 
extremities  of  Gaul,  this  reinforcement  was  made  to  pass  the 
Alps  to  the  northward,  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  forage 
was  up,  Caesar  himself  followed  in  person,  took  the  field,  and, 
in  the  usual  spirit  of  his  conduct,  endeavoured,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  to  frustrate  or  to  prevent  the  designs  of  his 
enemies. 
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The  army  of  Gaul  now  consisted  of  eight  Roman  legions, 
besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  from  different 
parts  of  the  provinces,  archers  from  Crete  and  Numidia,  and 
slingers  from  the  Balearian  islands;  so  that  it  is  likely  the 
whole  may  have  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
The  greater  part  of  his  army  had  wintered  on  the  Soanc* 
and  the  Douse^t  ^  protectors,  not  as  masters,  of  the  country; 
being  received  only  in  the  character  of  allies. 

Caesar  being  attended  by  many  of  the  natives,  as  auxiliaries 
or  as  hostages,  and  having  spent  twelve  days  in  preparing  for 
his  march,  took  his  route  to  the  northward,  under  pretence  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  or  of  preventing 
them  from  gaining,  in  accession  to  their  supposed  confede- 
racy against  the  Romans,  any  of  the  nations  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Gaul.  His  passage  lay  through  the  high,  though 
level,  countries,  now  termed  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  in 
w^ich  the  Soane,  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Seine, 
with  so  many  other  considerable  rivers,  that  run  in  different 
directions,  have  their  source.  After  a  march  of  fifteen  days, 
Ke  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Remi,^  where  he  found  a 
people,  though  of  the  Belgic  extraction,  disposed  to  receive 
him  as  a  friend,  and  to  place  themselves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  his  former  intel- 
ligence, relating  to  the  designs  of  the  Belgic  nations,  and  an 
account  of  the  forces  which  they  had  already  assembled. 
From  the  tract  of  country  that  is  watered  by  tht  rivers  which 
are  now  called  the  Oise,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  he  un- 
derstood that  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
mcfk  could  be  mustered,  and  were  actually  assembled,  or  pre- 
paring to  assemble,  against  him.  To  prevent  the  junction  of 
this  formidable  power,  or  to  disti-act  part  of  its  force,  he  de- 
tached his  Gaulish  auxiliaries  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
Oise,  while  he  himself  advanced  to  the  Alne,  passed  this 
river,  and  fortified  a  station  on  its  northern  bank.  Having  a 
bridge  in  his  rear,  he  left  six  cohorts  properly  intrenched  in 


*  Anciently  named  the  Arar.  f  ^^'^  Dubis. 

f  Now  the  district  of  Khciins. 
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Its  neigbboutfiood,  to  secure  his  cQimmuiucs(,tioa  vhh  the 
country  behind  him. 

While  he  remained  in  this  position,  the  Belgsi  advMced 
with  a  great  army,  attacked  Bibrax,  a  place  of  streagth,  about 
eight  miles  in  his  front;  and  having  spent  many  boura  in 
endeavouring  to  reduce  it,  were  about  to  renew  their  aasmit 
on  the  following  day;  when  Casar,  having ia  the  night diarovm 
into  the  garrison  a  conudcraUe  reinfiorcemoat  of  archers  aod 
aKngers,  the  iqi^earance  of  this  additional  strengA  on  tbfi  bat^ 
tlements  induced  die  enemy  to  refrain  their  attack. 

They,  nevertheless,  ccmtinued  to  advance,  laid  waste  tfat^ 
country,  and  came  within  two  miles  of  die  Roman  camp* 
They  had  a  front,  as  appeared  from  their  fires,  oxtendbg 
about  eight  miles* 

Caesar,  considering  die  aumhera  and  reputation  of  dua  enetu 

my*,  thought  proper  to  proceed  with  cauti<m.    He  observed 

them,  for  some  days,  from  his  introi^hm^ta,  and  made  s^ve^ 

ral  trials  of  their  skill  in  partial  eacountors,  before  he  vaUuvo4 

to  offer  them  battle:  but  being  encouraged  by  the  eve^fit  of 

Uiese  trials,  be  chose  a  piece  of  sloping  ground,  which,  extend* 

hig  in  front  befpre  his  camp,  was  fit  to  receive  his  army*    As 

die  enemy's  line  was  Ukely  far  to  exceed  him  in  length,  he 

threw  up  intrenchments  on  the  right  and  left,  to  cover  hi^ 

Aanks;  and  with  this  precaution,  to  prevent  his  being  sur^ 

rounded,  drew  forth  his  army  to  batde«  The  Belg9  too  were 

formed  on  their  part;  but  the  ground  between  the  two  armies- 

being  marshy,  neither  thought  proper  to  pass  that  impediment 

in  presence  of  the  other;  and,  after  a  few  skirmishes  of  the 

horse  and  irregular  troops,  the  Romans  reentered  their  camp* 

The  enemy,  upon  this  event,  disappointed  in  their  ei^cta^ 

ttons  of  a  batde,  took  their  way  to  the  fords  of  die  Aane,^  ia 

order  to  pass  the  river,  and  get  possession  of  the  bridge  ia 

the  rear  of  the  Romans.   Caesar  had  intelligence  of  this  move« 

ment  from  the  officer  who  was  stationed  to  guard  that  post^ 

and,  marching  instandy  widi  ail  die  cavabry,  archers,  and 

slingers  of  his  camp,  arrived  in  time  to  overtake  them,  while 

yet  entangled  in  the  fords,  and  (d^liged  them  to  retire^ 

*  Axons. 

vou  Ju  q^ 
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The  Belgse,  having  made  these  successive  attempts,  Vfnh 
more  impetuosity  than  foresight  or  conduct,  soon  appeared  t» 
be  ill  qualified  to  maintain  a  permanent  war  with  such  an 
enemy.  They  were  disheartened  by  their  disappointments, 
and  alarmed  by  the  rumour  of  a  diversion  which  Caesar  had 
caused  to  be  made  in  a  part  of  their  own  country.  They  had 
exhausted  their  provisions,  and  found  themselves  under  a 
necessity  to  break  up  their  camp.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved, 
in  their  general  council,  that  their  forces,  for  the  present, 
should  sep^uate ;  and  that  if  any  of  their  cantons  should  be 
afterwards  attacked  by  Csesar,  the  whole  should  assemble 
again  for  their  csmmon  defence* 

With  this  resolution  they  decamped  in  the  night;  but  with 
so  much  noise  and  tumult,  that  Cassar  suspected  a  feint,  or 
an  intention  to  draw  him  into  a  snare.     He,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  his  lines  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared  that 
they  wfere  actually  gone,  and  were  seen  at  a  distance  on  the 
plain,  moving  without  any  regard  to  order,  and,  as  in  a  total 
rout,  striving  who  should  soonest  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  enemies.    He  pursued  them  with  his  cavalry,  so  long 
as  it  was  day,  and  though,  with  great  bravery,  resisted  in  his 
attacks  on  the  rear,  made  considerable  havoc.     At  the  ap« 
proach  of  night  he  discontinued  the  pursuit,  and  withdrew 
again  to  the  camp  he  left  in  the  morning.     On  the  following 
day  he  moved  with  his  whole  array;  and,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  have  time  to  re-assemble  their  forces,  determined 
to  |>enetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country.    In  the  beginning 
of  his  march  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Aine,  and  4n  his 
way  reduced  the  Suessones  and  Bellovaci,  two  cantons  which 
lay  on  the  right  and  the  left,  near  the  confluence  of  this  river 
with  the  Oise.     From  thence,  being  himself  to  march  to  the 
northward,  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse, 
he  detached  the  young  Crassus,  with  a  considerable  force, 
towards  the  sea-coaats,  to  occupy  those  cantons  which  now 
form  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bretanny. 

Part  of  the  country-  through  which  the  Meuse  and  the  Sam- 
bre passed,  now  forming  the  duchy  of  Hainault,  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Nervii,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Belgic 
nations,  m  ho,  having  heard  with  indignation  of  the  surrender 
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of  the  Bellovaci  and  Suessones,  their  neighbours,  prepared 
for  resistance,  sent  such  of  their  people  as^  by  their  sex  or 
age,  were  unfit  to  cany  arms,  into  a  place  of  security,  assem- 
bled all  their  warriors,  and  summoned  their  allies  to  a  place 
of  general  resort.  They  took  post  on  the  Sambre,  where  the 
banks,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  being  covered  with  wood, 
enabled  them  to  conceal  their  numbers  and  their  dispositions. 
They  had  intelligence  that  Caesar,  except  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  usually  moved  his  legions  with  intervals  between 
them,  which  were  occupied  by  their  baggage;  and  they  made 
a  disposition  to  surprise  him  on  the  march,  and  under  this 
disadvantage*  For  this  purpose  they  chose  their  ground  on 
the  Sambre,  and  agreed  that  the  van  of  the  Roman  army 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  unmolested;  but  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  column  of  baggage  should  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  attack,  to  be  made  at  once,  from  all  the  different 
stations  in  which  their  parties  were  posted. 

Caesar,  in  the  meantime,  about  three  days  after  he  had 
marched  from  Samarobriva,  now  supposed  to  be  Amiens, 
being  apprised  that  he  was  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  river, 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  altered  the  form 
of  his  march,  placed  six  legions,  clear  of  incumbrance,  in  the 
van  of  his  army,  next  to  these  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  and 
m  the  rear  the  two  legions  recently  embodied  in  Italy.  When 
he  entered  the  open  grounds  on  the  Sambre,  a  few  parties  of 
horse  appeared,  but  were  soon  driven  into  the  woods  by  his 
cavalry.     The  legions  that  came  first  to  their  ground,  began, 
as  usual,  to  intrench,  and  r«^ceived  no  disturbance  till  the 
column  of  baggage  came  iii  sight*     At  this  signal  multitudes 
of  the  enemy  presented  themselves  on  every  side,  drove  in 
the  cavalry  that  were  posted  to  cover  the  working  parties,  and 
in  many  places  were  close  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
before  the  infantry  had  time  to  uncover  their  shields,  or  to 
put  on  their  helmets.    The  Roman  soldier,  nevertheless,  ran 
to  his  colours,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  his  gene- 
ral, fi"om  whose  abilities,  on  this  occasion,  he  could  derive  no 
advantage,  endeavoured  to  join  his  companions  in  the  order 
to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
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The  first  events  of  this  tumultuaiy  action  were  vArioa*  in 
different  places*    The  Nervii,  in  one  part  of  the  field,  forced 
the  imperfect  works  of  die  Roman  camp ;  but,  in  another  part 
of  it,  were  themselves  forced  from  their  ground,  and  driwen 
in  great  nnmbers  into  the  rtver.   Some  of  the  Roman  Iegion» 
were  broken,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  oficers,  and,  when 
Canar  arrived  to  rally  them,  were  huddled  together  in  confti* 
iion.    He  himself  was  reduced  to  act  the  part  of  a  legionao-y 
soldier:  with  a  shield,  which  he  took  from  one  of  his  men^  he 
joined  in  the  battle ;  and,  in  this  manner,  by  his  presence  or  fay 
his  example,  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he  was  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  two  legions  of  the  rear-guard,  and  of  two  others^ 
that  were  sent  by  Labienus  to  support  him. 

This  seasonable  relief,  where  the  Romans  were  most  dis* 
tressed,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day;  and  the  confusion^ 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  aaion,  had  by  the  Nervii  been 
turned  to  so  good  account  against  their  enemy,  now  became 
fatal  to  themselves*     The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  heaps 
on  the  groand  where  they  first  began  the  attack.    The  few 
who  attempted  to  fly  were  met  at  every  opening  of  the  woods 
by  pardes  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  forced  into  the 
thickets,  or  put  to  the  sword;  and  as  diey  fell  in  the  end  with 
little  resistance,  many  became  a  prey  even  to  the  followers  of 
the  legions,  who  put  themselves  in  arms,  smd  bore  a  part  in 
the  massacre.     Of  four  hundred  chiefs,  only  three  esa4>ed; 
and  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  no  more  tlian  five 
hundred  left  the  field  of  battle*    The  piteous  remains  of  this 
nation,  consisting  of  superannuated  men,  of  women,  and  of 
children,  sent,  from  the  marshes  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
cealed, a  message  to  implore  the  victor's  mercy;  and  he,  with 
a  mildness  imconinion  in  this  or  any  ancient  war,  took  them 
under  his  protection,  and  restored  diem  to  their  usual  place 
of  abode:  laying,  at  the  same  time,  an  injunction  cm  their 
neighbours  not  to  molest  them.     In  this  be  studied  the  repu« 
tation  of  clemency  to  the  vanquished,^  as  in  batde  he  man* 
tained  the  si:q;>eriority  of  fiorce  and  valour. 


•  Ut  in  rtisert)»  ic  stipplices  nans  mistfricordii  yidcrcttir.    Dc  Bell.  Gaff, 
lib.  ii.  c.  28.   The  world  was  yet  to  learn  how  odious,  and,  in  the  end,  how 
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AtM>tber  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field.  The  Attuadcl^ 
descendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  the  late  terrors  of 
Gaol,  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  being  settled  below  the  confln* 
ence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  had  been  on  their  mardi 
to  join  the  Nervii,  when  they  heard  of  this  unfortunate  action | 
and  then  withdrew  to  their  own  country.  Being  pursued  by 
Ceesar,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  principal  fortress^ 
Here  they  made  a  voluntary  submission ;  and  being  com«* 
manded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  threw  such  a  quantity  of 
weapons  from  the  batdements,  as  almost  filled  up  the  ditch  to 
the  height  of  the  ramparts.  But  Csssar,  having  delayed  taking 
possession  of  the  place  till  the  following  day,  the  besieged^ 
whether  they  only  meant  to  deceive  him,  or  repented  of  their 
svirrender,  took  arms  agdn  in  the  night,  and  in  a  sally  endea* 
voured  to  surprise  the  Roman  army.  In  this  desperate  at^ 
tempt,  four  thousand  of  them  being  killed,  and  the  remainder 
being  {breed  back  into  the  town,  were,  in  consequence  of  their 
former  breach  of  faith,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  per* 
sons,  sold  for  slaves* 

Thus  Caesar  having,  in  the  second  year  of  his  command, 
penetrated  to  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt ;  being  master  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  having, 
even  from  beyond  that  river,  received  some  offers  of  submig* 
sion ;  being  master,  too,  of  several  cantons  in  Normandy  and 
Bretanny,  which  had  submitted  to  the  young  Crassus  ;  quar* 
tered  his  army  for  the  winter  in  the  midst  of  these  conquests, 
and  himself,  as  at  the  end  of  the  former  campaign,  set  out 
for  Italy  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  the  principal  point  which  he  left  in  contest  between 
the  parties,  relating  to  the  restoration  of  Cicero,  had  been  for 
some  time  determined.  Clodius  had  found  a  proper  antago- 
nist  in  Milo,  and,  as  often  as  he  himself,  or  any  of  his  party, 
appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  in  the  streeu, 
was  every  where  attacked  with  weapons  similar  to  his  own. 


calamitous,  for  both,  it  is  for  one  nation  to  become  subject  to  another;  and 
Cfcsar,  intent  to  preserve  as  weU  as  effect  his  conquests,  took  measures  of 
mildness  and  demeftcy  for  the  one»  as  he  did  those  of  prowess  and  valour  for 
the  •ther. 
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And,  in  the  view  of  these  disorders,  it  was  agreed  mnong  the 
citizens  in  general,  that  if  the  laws  could  not  give  protection 
to  those  who  were  most  willing  to  be  governed  by  them,  they 
should  not  by  their  formalities  screen  the  disorderly  and  pro- 
fligate in  the  practice  of  every  species  of  crime. 

Clodius  had  now,  for  some  months,  lain  under  an  impeach- 
ment from  Milo,  and  had  declared  himself  candidate  for  the 
office  of  sedile,  endeavouring  by  violence,  and  by  the  artifices 
of  his  brother,  to  put  off  the  trial  till  after  the  elections  ;  when^ 
if  he  should  be  vested  with  any  public  character,  he  might 
find  a  refuge  under  the  privilege  of  his  office.  His  own  influ- 
ence, however,  and  the  fear  which  citizens  entertained  of  his 
armed  banditti,  who  were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  restrain- 
ed by  Milo,  had  abated  so  much,  that  the  party  of  the  senate 
determined  to  make  another  vigorous  eflPort  for  the  recal  of  a 
member,  whom  the  violence  of  this  profligate  had  forced  into 
exile. 

This  business  was,  accordingly,  again  brought  forward  ; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  June  a  decree  was  obtained,  in  the 
fullest  terms,  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  The  consul  was 
charged  with  the  further  conduct  of  this  measure,  as  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  public.  This  officer,  accordingly, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  terms  employed  only  on  the  greatest 
occasions,  requiring  all,  who  had  the  safet}'  of  the  republic  at 
heart,  to  support  him  in  the  execution  of  this  decree.  There 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  a  great  concourse 
of  orderly  citizens  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  enemies  of 
the  measure  shrunk,  and  withdrew  dieir  opposition.  The  act 
passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  the  fourth  of  August. 
Cicero  had  been  so  confident  of  this  event,  that  he  on  the  same 
day  sailed  from  Dyrrachium,  and  on  the  following  arrived  at 
Brundisium.  On  the  eighth  day,  being  still  at  this  place,  he 
had  notice  of  the  act  being  passed,  set  out  for  Rome,  continued 
his  journey  through  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  assembled 
on  the  roads  to  testify  their  joy  upon  his  return,  and  entered 
the  city  oh  the  fourth  of  September. 

Next  day  he  addressed  the  senate  in  a  harangue,  which  is 
stillextant,  composed  of  lavish  panegyricorvehement  invective, 
corresponding  to  the  demerit  or  merit  of  parties,  in  his  late 
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iitsgrace  and  restoration*  The  mnhitudes  that  were  assembled 
on  this  occasion,  their  impatience  tosee  him,  their  acclamations 
and  wonderful  unanimity  in  his  favour,  raised  him  once  more 
to  his  former  pitch  of  glory,  and  appeared  to  repay  all  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  public,  and  to  compensate 
all  the  sorrows  of  his  late  disgrace.  The  whole  matter  may 
have  been,  to  persons  of  reflection,  an  evidence  of  that 
weakness  with  which  this  ingenious  man  suffered  himself  to 
be  affected  by  popular  opinion,  and  of  the  levity  with  which 
multitudes,  in  the  changes  of  fortune,  run  into  opposite  ex^ 
tremes. 

During  these  transactions  Caesar  was  at  a  great  distance,  on 
the  northern  extremities  of  Gaul,  engaged  with  fierce  and 
numerous  enemies,  involved  in  difficulties,  concerning  which 
there  were  various  reports,  and  of  which  the  issue,  with  re^ 
spect  to  himself  and  his  army,  was  supposed  to  be  doubtfuL 
In  difcse  circumstances,  however  willing  Pompey  may  have 
been  to  persevere  in  the  measures  concerted  with  Casar,  it  is 
probable  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  senate,  which  was  now  exerted  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  a  person  who  had  taken  so  distinguished  a  part  in  their 
measures. 

It  is  posnble,  likewise,  that,  in  these  circumstances,  Pompey 
may  have  taken  upon  him  to  act  independently  of  his  asso- 
ciates, though  he  afterwards,  in  trying  to  gain  Cicero  to  the 
party  of  the  triumvirate,  affected  to  give  Caesar  equal  merit 
with  himself  in  procuring  his  recal ;  and  he  appealed  to  Quin- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Cicero,  for  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion.* Cicero  liimself,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  give 
Cssar  any  credit  upon  this  account;  and,  though  both  Csesar 
and  Crassus,  after  the  matter  was  decided  affected  to  concur  in 
the  measure,  yet  he  docs  not  ^eem  to  have  believed  them  sin- 
cere. He  imputes  to  Caesar  an  active  part  in  the  injury  he  had 
received,  but  none  in  the  reparation  that  was  done  to  him.f 

Pompey,  not  the  less  jealous  of  Ccesar  for  their  pretended, 
union,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage  his  rival  had  gained  in 
having  a  military  command  of  so  long  a  duration  at  the  gates 

•  Cicero,  ad  Familiar,  lib.  i.  cp.  9.  f  Ora^-  '^  Senat.  post  Rcdit.  c.  15. 
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of  Rome,  now  wished  to  propose  for  himself  some  appoiii^ 
ment  of  equal  importance.  The  moment  of  cordiality  in  tfas 
senate,  on  their  recovering  a  favourite  member,  and  die  first 
emotions  of  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  Cicero  himself,  whom 
he  had  recendy  dsliged,  seemed  to  form  a  conjunctm-e  fisvomv 
able  for  such  a  proposition ;  and  he  laid,  with  his  usual  address 
and  appearance  of  unconcern,  the  plan  of  a  motion  to  be  made 
for  his  purpose. 

The  importation  of  com  into  Italy  had  been  lately  interrupt* 
ed,  and  a  great  scarcity  and  dearth  had  ensued.  The  popu- 
lace being  riotous  upon  this  complaint,  had  in  the  theatre  atp 
tacked  with  menaces  and  violence  numbers  of  die  wealthy  citi- 
zens who  were  present,  and  even  insulted  the  senate  itself  in 
the  capitol.  A  report,  industriously  raised  by  the  enemies  <^ 
Cicero,  was  propagated,  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  dis» 
tress  arose  from  his  engrossing,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  atten* 
tion  of  government ;  and,  in  opposition  to  this  surmise  on  the 
one  hand,  it  was  alleged  on  die  other,  that  the  late  com  act  of 
Clodius,  and  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  relations,  intrusted 
by  him  with  the  care  of  the  public  granaries,  was  the  cause 
of  all  this  distress*  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  was  insinuated  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  ths^  no  man 
fras  fit  to  relieve  die  people  besides  himself;  that  the  business 
should  be  committed  to  him  alone ;  and  Cicero,  in  entering 
the  senate,  was  galled  upon  by  the  multitude,  as  he  passed^ 
to  make  a  motion  to  this  purpose,  as  bound  to  procure  some 
relief  to  the  people,  in  return  to  their  late  cordiality  in  his 
cause. 

Cii^ero  had  in  reality  owed  his  recal  to  the  declarations  of 
Pompey  in  his  favour ;  and,  however  little  reason  he  had  on 
the  whole  to  rely  on  his  friendship,  it  was  convienient  for  th^ 
present  to  appear  on  good  terms  with  a  person  of  so  much  ifw* 
^uence.  He  syiFered  himself,  therefore,  to  be  carried  by  the 
stream  that  seemed  to  run  in  favour  of  this  fashionable  leader^ 
As  if  the  necessity  of  the  case  had  suggested  the  measure,  he 
pioved  the  sienate  that  a  commbsion,  with  proconsular  powev" 
pyer  all  the  provinces,  should  be  granted  to  Pompey,  to  sur 
perintend  the  supplies  of  com  for  the  city.  The  senate,  ei-^ 
(her  pf  themselves  disposed  to  grant  this  request,  or  won  by 
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the  eloquence  of  their  newly-recovered  member,  instructed 
the  consuls  to  frame  a  resolution  to  this  purpose,  and  carry  it 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people  for  their  assent. 

HereC.  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  to  enlarge 
the  trust,  and  to  comprehend  the  superintendency  of  the  re- 
venue, with  an  allotment  of  fleets  and  armies  suited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  imprecedented  commission.  Pompey,  however, 
observing  that  this  additional  clause  was  ill  received,  denied 
his  having  any  share  in  proposing  it,  and  affected  to  prefer 
the  appointment  intended  for  him  in  the  terms  of  the  act  which 
had  been  proposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  consuls.  His 
partisans,  in  the  mean  time,  still  pleaded,  though  in  vain,  for 
the  extension  of  the  commission  as  proposed  by  Messius. 
The  extravagance  of  the  proposal  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the 
senate,  and  still  more  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  who  were  willing 
to  employ  Pompey  as  an  agent  in  the  city ;  but  npt  to  arm  him 
with  a  military  force,  or  to  give  him,  in  reality,  that  sovereign- 
ty in  the  empire  of  which,  by  his  residence  in  the  capital,  he ' 
so  much  affected  the  appearance. 

The  extraordinary  commission,  now  actually  granted  to 
Pompey,  ahhough  it  was  exorbitant  in  respect  to  the  influence 
it  gave  him  over  all  the  producers,  venders,  buyers,  and  con- 
sumers of  com,  throughout  the  whole  empire ;  yet,  as  it  did 
not  bestow  the  command  of  an  army,  fell  short  of  the  conse- 
quence which  Caesar  principally  dreaded  in  his  rival ;  and 
though,  probably,  the  cause  of  some  jealousy  betwixt  them, 
did  not  produce  any  immediate  breach. 

Pompey,  being  entitled  by  this  commission  to  appoint  fif- 
teen lieutenants,  put  Cicero  at  the  head  of  the  list;  and  this 
place  was  accepted  of  by  him,  on  the  express  condition,  that 
it  should  not  prevent  his  standing  for  the  office  of  censor,  in 
case  an  election  took  place  on  the  following  year.*  He  was 
now  in  the  way  of  recovering  his  consideration  and  his 
dignity,  but  was  likely  to  meet  with  more  difficulty  in  respect 
to  his  property,  which  Clodius  had  taken  care  to  have  for- 
feited,  having  even  demolished  his  house,  and  consecrated 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood  to  pious  uses.     This  last  cir- 

*  Cicero,  Orat.  in  Senat.  post  Redit.  c.  13,  ad  Att. 
VOL.    II.  R 
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cumBtaAce  had  placed  a  bar  iakkway^  whick  could  ttotba 
removed  without  a  formal  decree  of  the  ponttfis* 

The  college  met  on  tiie  last  of  September  to  l^ar  parties  m 
this  cause.  A  vioknt  invective  having  been  pronounced  by 
Clodius  against  his  antagonist)  Cicero  refdied  in  tluit  oradoB, 
which  is  stiU  extant  among  his  works,  on  the  subjea  of  hit 
house.^  The  question  was,  whether  the  ground  on  which 
Cicero's  house  had  formerly  stood,  being  formatty  consecrsl- 
ed,  could  be  again  restored  to  a  profane  or  common  use? 
The  pontifis  appear  to  have  been  unwilling  to  give  any  esfdidt 
decision.  They  gav«  a  conditional  judgment,  declaring,  dial 
the  consecration  of  Cicero's  ground  was  void,  unless  it  shoaid 
be  found  that  this  act  had  been  prc^rly  authorized  by  the 
people.  Both  parties  int^preted  this  judgment  in  their  own 
favour;  and  the  -senate  was  to  determine,  whedier,  in  the  aa 
of  consecration,  the  consent  of  the  people  had  or  had  not  been 
properly  obtained* 

The  senate  being  met  on  the  first  of  Ottober,  and  all  the 
parties  who  were  members  of  it  being  present,  LucuUus,  ia 
the  name  of  the  pontifiis,  his  colleagues,  reported^  that  tiiey 
had  been  unanimous  in  tlieir  judgment  to  revoke  the  aa  of 
consecration,  unless  it  should  be  found,  that  the  nu^iatrate, 
who  had  performed  that  c^-emoay,  had  been  properly  aup 
thorized  by  the  people ;  but  t^t  this  was  a  questton  of  law 
now  before  the  senate*  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Leatulus 
Marcellinus,  c<hisu1  elect  for  the  following  year,  gave  his 
opinion  against  the  legality  of  the  consecration:  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  numbers,  and  the  judgment  of  the  senate  was  likely 
to  be  on  that  side;  when  Clodius,  to  p«t  off  the  question, 
spoke  for  three  hours,  and  would  have  prevented  Ae  senate's 
coming  to  »iy  resolution,  if  die  members,  becoming  impati- 
ent, had  not  silenced  him,  at  last,  by  their  interruptions  and 
clamours.  A  resolution  being  moved  for,  in  the  terms  that 
had  -been  proposed  by  M  vcellinus,  the  tribune  Serramis,  who 
had  formerly  suspended  the  ^eree  for  the  recal  of  Cicero, 
now  ^gain  interposed  with  lus  negative.  The  senate,  never- 
theless, proceeded  to  engross  the  decree,  in  which  it  was  re- 

*  PM>  Domo  sua. 
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volvcd,  that  die  gtoand  on  which  Cicevo's  house  had  formerljr 
stood,  should  be  agaki  testored  to  the  owner  m  property; 
that  so  magietraie  shoijdd  presume  to  coofeeat  die  amhority  of 
the  acmce  ia  this  matler ;  and  that,  a  may  interruption  were 
given  in  die  execution  of  dits  decree,  the  tribune,  who  now 
interposed  with  Ins  negadve,  should  be  accountable  for  the 
consequences.  Serranus  was  alarmed*  His  relation,  Comi- 
cmns,  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  greater  importance,  and 
an  opportuni^  to  recede  with  dignity,  laid  himself  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet^  and  besought  him,  by  his  intreaties,  to  say, 
tfaat  he  would  not  msist  for  the  present  on  the  negadve  he 
had  given;  but  he  begged  the  delay  of  a  nig^t  to  consider  of 
die  matter.  The  senate,  recoUectang  the  use  which  he  had 
formerly  made  of  such  a  <felay  on  the  first  of  January,  was 
disposed  to  refuse  it,  when^  upon  the  intei^KMition  of  Cicero 
himself,  it  was  grajnted;  and  diis  tribune  having  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  his.  negative,  the  act  accordingly  passed 
on  the  second  of  October.  Cicero  was  allowed  two  millions, 
Roman  money,^  to  rebuild  his  house  in  town ;  five  hundred. 
thousand,t  to  rebuild  his  villa  at  Tusculum,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand4  to  rebuild  that  at  Formis.  The 
im  sum  he  seem&  to  have  considered  as  adequate  to  his  loss, 
but  complains  of  the  other  two.||  He  proceeded,  without 
delay,  to  take  possession  of  his  ground^  and  to  employ  work- 
men in  rebuilding  his  house*  He  had  made  some  progressi, 
when  Ckxlius,  on  the  third  of  November,  came  with  an 
armed  force,  dispersed  the  workmen,  and  attacked  the  house 
of  Quintus  Cicero,  the  brodier,  that  waa  adjoining,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  kept  a  guard  of  bis  retainers  in  the  streets  till  it  waa 
burnt  to  the  ground. 

By  this  act  of  violence,  Clodiua  had  rendered  his  cause,  in 
the  criminal  prosecution  which  still  bung  over  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  desperate.  His  safety  required  the  actual  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemies,  and  he  had  no  scruple  to  restrain  him 
firom  the  most  violent  extremes.  He,  accordingly,  attacked 
Cicero,  as  he  passed  in  the  streets,  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, attended  by  a  company  of  his  friends,  forced  them  into  a 

•  About  16,1451.  16s.  8d.  *  About  4.0361.  98. 

\  About  2,0181.  4s.  6d.  |]  Ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  epist.  3. 
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walled  court,  where  they  found  means,  with  some  difficulfy:, 
to  defend  themselves.  Clodius,  in  this  attack,  had  frequently 
exposed  his  own  person,  and  might  have  been  killed ;  but 
Cicero  was  now  become  too  cautious  for  so  bold  a  measure. 
"  I  have  put  my  affairs,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "  under  st 
^*'  gende  regimen  ;  and,  in  all  the  cures  I  am  to  apply  for  tbe 
*^  future,  have  renounced  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife," 

Clodius,  upon  this  occasion,  being  disappointed  of  his  design 
upon  Cicero's  life,  came  into  the  streets  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  the  twelfth  of  November,  with  a  number  of  slaves 
provided  with  lighted  torches,  and  escorted  by  a  party,  armed 
in  form,  with  shields  and  swords.  They  made  directly  for 
a  house  belonging  to  M ilo,  with  intention  to  set  it  on  fire ;  took 
possession  of  that  of  P.  Sylla,  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  a  for- 
tress or  place  of  arms,  from  which  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  and  till  the  house  they  were  about  to 
destroy  should  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

While  they  were  proceeding  to  execute  this  design,  a  num- 
ber of  Milo's  servants,  led  by  one  Flaccus,  sallied  forth  against 
the  incendiaries,  killed  several  of  the  most  forward,  put  the 
rest  to  flight,  and  would  not  have  spared  Clodius  himself,  if 
he  had  not  withdrawn  to  the  cover,  which,  in  forming  this 
project,  he  had  prepared  for  his  party. 

On  the  following  day,  Sylla  made  his  appearance  in  the 
senate,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  of  the  ill  use  which  had 
been  made  of  his  house ;  but  Clodius  did  not  venture  abroad. 
It  appears  scarcely  credible  that  a  state  could  subsist  under 
such  extreme  disorders ;  yet  the  author  of  them  had  been  long 
under  prosecution  forcrimesof  the  same  nature;  and  it  was  still 
a  question,  whether  the  charge  against  him  should  be  heard, 
or  whether  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  some 
one  of  the  offices  of  state,  to  which  he  was  sure  of  being  named 
by  the  people,  provided  the  elections  were  allowed  to  precede 
his  trial. 

M arceUinus,  the  intended  consul  of  next  year,  moved  the 
senate  to  hasten  the  trial,  and  to  join  the  late  disorders  com- 
mitted by  the  criminal  to  the  former  articles  of  the  charge 
which  lay  against  him.  But  Metellus  Nepos,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent consuls,  and  the  relation  of  Clodius,  having  formerly 
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found  a  pretence  for  delay,  still  struggled,  if  possible,  to  repel 
the  attack ;  and  for  this  purpose  endeavoured  to  prevent  any 
immediate  determination  of  the  senate,  by  prolonging  the 
debate.  But  the  majority  of  the  members  were  greatly  ex- 
asperated, and  obtained  a  resolution,  that  the  trial  of  Clodius, 
for  these  repeated  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  should  pre- 
cede the  elections*  His  friend,  the  consul  Metellus,  never- 
theless, that  he  niiight  have  the  chance  of  a  refuge  from  this 
prosecution  in  the  public  office  of  sedile,  to  which  he  aspired, 
would  have  brought  on  the  elections  on  the  nineteenth  of 
November,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  Milo,  wW,  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  night,  had,  with  an  armed  force, 
occupied  the  place  of  assembly,  and  was  prepared  to  observe 
the  heavens,  and  to  announce  some  of  the  celestial  presages  of 
unfavourable  events,  in  case  other  methods  to  suspend  the 
elections  should  not  have  prevailed. 

Metellus,  with  the  two  brothers,  Appius  the  praetor,  and 
Publius  Clodius,  being  apprised  of  this  intention,  and  of  the 
power  with  which  it  was  supported,  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  field,  and  Milo  kept  his  station  till  noon,  when 
he  withdrew,  with  the  general  ^plause  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  more  orderly  citizens. 

The  meeting,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  being  adjourned 
to  next  day,  Metellus,  in  order  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  Milo, 
assured  him,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  occupy  posts 
in  the  dead  of  the  night;  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  before 
it  was  day ;  that  if  any  one  wished  to  suspend  the  election,  he 
should,  in  the  morning,  be  found  in  the  market-place,  and 
there  submit  to  the  forms  which  any  one  was  legally  entitled 
to  plead  against  his  proceeding*.  Milo,  accordingly,  at  break 
of  day,  repaired  to  the  market-place,  where  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  consul ;  but  soon  afterwards  was  told,  that  Me- 
tellus had  deceived  him,  was  hastening  to  the  field  of  Mars, 
where  the  elections  were  commonly  held,  and  would  instandy 
begin  to  call  the  votes,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  interpose, 
even  under  the  pretence  of  religion.  Upon  this  information,^ 
Milo  immediately  pursued  and  overtook  his  antagonists  be- 
fore the  election  began ;  and,  by  declaring  his  intention  to 
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observe  the  heavens,  once  more  frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
faction. 

On  the  twenty*first,  the  people  could  not  assemble  by  rea- 
son of  the  public  market;  and  their  meeting  being  called  for 
the  twenty-third^  Milo  again  took  possession  of  the  field  willi 
an  armed  force;  and  Cicero,  who  concludes  a  letter  to  Atti- 
cus  with  describing  this  state  of  affairs,  made  no  doubt  of 
Milo's  success.^  What  passed  on  this  day  is  not  partaeular^f 
mentioned;  but  it  is  known,  that  Clodius  at  last  prevailed; 
that,  being  elected  sedile,  he  was,  by  the  privilege  of  hb  oiice, 
screened  from  the  prosecution  that  was  intended  against  him; 
and  being  himself  safe,  did  not  fail,  upon  the  expiration  of 
Milo's  tribunate,  to  retort  the  charge  upon  his 
prosecutor;  and  accordingly  brought  him  to  trial, 
on  the  second  of  February,  for  acts  of  violence,  or  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Pompey,.  as  well  as  Cicero,  appeared  in  defence  of  Milo; 
and  diey  succeeded  in  having  him  acquitted,  while  they  incur- 
red a  torrent  of  reproach  and  invective  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutor.  The  market-place  was  crowded  with  the  parti- 
sans and  retainers  of  Clodius,  who  had  instructed  them,  in 
replies  to  his  interrogations,  to  direct  all  their  abuse  on  Posft- 
pcy.  **  Who  starves  the  people  for  want  of  com?**  he  asked. 
They  answered,  "  Pompey.**  **  Who  wants  to  be  sent  to 
"  Alexandria?**  Answer,  "  Pompey.**  This  farce  greatly 
disturbed  the  concerted  dignity  of  this  politician.  As  his 
principal  object  was  consideration,  he  could  not  endure  con- 
tempt. He  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  senate ;  and  they  lis- 
tened to  the  invective  of  his  personal  enemies  with  apparent 
satisfaction.  He  complained  to  Cicero,  that  the  people  were 
alienated  from  him;  that  the  nobility  were  his  enemies;  that 
the  senate  was  adverse,  and  the  youth  in  general  iH-disposed, 
to  him.t  He  had,  indeed,  submitted  to  become  the  agent  of 
a  faction  at  Rome ;  and,  with  the  friends  of  the  republic,  in- 
curred all  the  odium  of  what  was  done  by  their  influence. 
Caesar,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  rising  every  day  in  military 
reputation,  and  had  formed  an  army  almost  at  the  gates  of 

•  Ciccr.  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  cp.  3.        f  Cicer  ad  Quint.  Frat.  lib.  ii.  epist.  S. 
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Rome,  with  which  he  held  every  party  in  the  republic  in  awe« 
Pompey,  on  this  occasion,  reaUy  did,  or  affected  to,  believe, 
that  a  design  was  formed  against  his  0¥m  life;  he  assembled 
a  numerous  party  of  his  retainers  from  the  country,  and  ab- 
sented himself,  during  some  time,  from  the  senate  and  from 
the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
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.    CHAPTER  XXI, 

Return  of  Cato  from  Cyprus. — Hie  Refiulae  at  the  Election  of  Prt~ 
tors, — Arrival  of  Ptolemy  Juleteaat  Rome, — Visit  of  Pomtiey  and 
Craasus  to  Casar^s  Quarters  at  Lucca. '^Renewal  of  their  AssociO' 
tion. — Military  Ofierations  in  Ciesar''s  Prcrvince, — Violent  Election 
of  Crassus  and  Pomfiey,^^Pronvinces.'-^Of  Crassus  in  Syria.'^Of 
Pompey  in  Spain^  for  Jive  Years. — Crassus  departs  for  Syria* 

THE  particulars  we  have  related  in  the  last  chapter  have 
led  us  on  to  the  middle  of  February,  in  the  consulate  of  Len- 
tulus  M arcellinus  and  L*  M arcius  Philippus*  The  first  was 
attached  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  was  a  strenuous 
partisan  of  the  senate.  His  election  was  probably  a  sequel  of 
the  victory  which  this  party  had  obtained  in  the  restoration 
of  Cicero.  Philippus,  the  other  consul,  was  now  nearly  related 
to  Caesar,  having  married  Atia,  his  niece,  the  widow  of  Octa- 
vius ;  and  possibly  owed  his  preferment  in  part  to  this  connec- 
tion. He  was,  by  his  marriage  wi^h  the  mother,  become  the 
stepfather  of  young  Octavius,  now  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age, 
and  entered  as  a  part  of  his  family.  This  parent,  indeed^ 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  moderation,  no  way 
qualified  to  be  a  party  in  the  designs  or  usurpations  of  the 
family  with  which  he  was  now  connected,  and  which  make  so 
great  a  part  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Some  time  before  these  consuls  entered  on  office,  or  in  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  Marcus  Cato  arrived  from  having 
executed  his  commission  to  Byzantium  and  Cyprus.  The 
business,  upon  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  first  of  these 
places,  was  to  restore  some  exiles  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  country  in  the  violence  of  faction.  At  the  second  he 
was  to  seize  the  treasure  and  the  other  effects  of  the  king, 
and  to  reduce  his  kingdom  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
This  measure,  by  all  accounts,  was  unjust,  and  the  office 
highly  disagreeable  to  Cato;  but  he  was  determined  to  per- 
form it  with  the  punctualit)'  and  respect  due  to  an  order  of 
the  state.     While  he  himself  went  to  Byzantium,  he  sent 
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forward  Canidius  to  Cyprus,  to  intimate  the  commands  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  to  exhort  the  king  to .  submission. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  he  had  in-, 
telligence,  that  this  prince,' unable  to  bear  the  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, had,  in  despair,  killed  himself.  His  treasure  was 
seized,  and  his  effects  sold:  the  whole  yielded  to  the  treasury 
about  seven  thousand  talents  of  silver.  Upon  the  approach 
of  Cato  to  Rome,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and  multitudes 
of  the  people,  went  forth  to  receive  him.  The  senate  thought 
proper  in  this  manner  to  distinguish  a  iriend,  and  to  favour 
him  with  some  marks  of 'consideration,  in  order  to  balance^ 
if  possible,  the  public  honours  which  were  so  frequently 
lavished  on  their  enemies.  For  the  same  purpose  likewise 
they  resolved  to  insert  the  name  of  Cato  among  the  prators 
of  the  present  year;  but  this  honour  he  himself  rejected  as 
unprecedented  and  illegal.  The  year  foUowing,  •  however^ 
>when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  office  in  the  ordinary  form,  " 
he  was  rejected;  and  Vatinius,  the  well-known  tool  of  Caesar, 
who  had  been  commonly  employed  by  him,  in  things  which 
w^re  thought  too  mean  for  himself  to  appear  in,  was  chosen.* 

Caesar,  as  has  been  observed  on  different  occasions,  had  a 
serious  antipathy  to  Cato,  considering  him  as  a  determined 
and  resolute  opponent.  He  employed  all  his  influence  to 
exclude  him  from  the  offices  of  state,  and  probably  had  a 
particular  pleasure  in  procuring  liim  a  repulse,  by  the  prefer- 
ence of  so  mean  an  antagonist  as  Vatinius,  who,  in  thisr 
instance,  had  the  majority  of  votes  against  him.  But,  in  men- 
tioning this  event,  Valerius  Maximus,  with  the  sense  which 
remained  of  it  in  subsequent  ages,  though  with  the  quaintness 
of  epigram,  is  pleased  to  reverse  the  form  of  expression,  usual 
in  speaking  of  disappointed  candidates,  saying,  ^'  That  the 
*'  list  of  praetors  for  this  year  had  not  the  honour  of  Cato's 
**  name."*!" 

Cato,  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commission,  had  taken 
exact  inventories  of  all  the  effects  sold  at  Cyprus ;  but  his 
books  beiiig  lost,  or  burnt  in  a  vessel  which  took  fire  on  the 

to 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Catonis,  ct  Cicero,  in  Vatinium. 
t  Val.  Max.  Kb.  yii.  c.  5. 
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voyage,  Clodiua  frequency  threatened  bim  with  a  proseco* 
tion  to  account  for  the  sums  he  had  received ;  and  in  this  was 
seriously  instigated  by  Csesar,  who,  from  his  winter  quarters 
at  Lucca^  watched  all  the  proceedings  at  Rome. 

From  this  station,  the  proconsul  of  Gaul,  although  he  could 
not  attend  in  person,  sent  his  agents  to  the  city,  and  took  part 
in  every  transaction  of  moment  that  related  to  his  adherenu 
or  to  his  enemies^  It  appeared  to  be  his  maxim,  that  no  man 
should  be  his  friend  or  his  enemy  without  feeling  the  suiuble 
effects.  Memmius,  who  had  been  prsetor  with  Domidus 
Ahenobarbus,  and  who  had  joined  his  colleague  in  the  prose* 
cution  that  was  commenced  against  Csesar,  at  the  ei^iration 
of  his  consulate,,  having  since  been  praetor  of  Bithynia,  and 
accused  of  misconduct  in  his  province,  was  attacked  by  him 
in  a  memorial,  which  he  drew  up,  to  be  employed  in  support 
of  the  charge.  Memmius,  in  defending  himself,  recrimi- 
nated, sparing  no  kind  of  invective ;  and,  in  the  issue  of  this 
matter,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  resentment 
of  his  enemy. 

The  power  of  Caesar,  aided  by  his  influence  in  so  important 
a  station,  was  daily  increasing;  and  as  he  spared  no  pains  to 
crush  those  whom  he  despaired  of  gaining,  so  he  declined  no 
artifice  to  gain  every  one  else.  All  the  spoils  of  his  province 
were  distributed  in  gratuities  at  Rome*  He  knew  the  state 
of  every  man^s  family,  and  where  he  could  not  reach  the  mas- 
ter, paid  his  court  to-  the  mistress,  or  to  the  favourite  slave* 
While  in  his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  so  many  senators  re- 
sorted from  Rome  to  pay  their  court,  that  of  these  no  less  than 
two  hundred  were  said  to  have  been  present  at  onetime;  and 
so  many  of  them  in  public  characters,  that  the  lictors,  who,, 
with  the  badges  of  office,  paraded  at  the  entrance  of  his  quar- 
ters, amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.* 

During  this  winter  a  question,  relating  to  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  gave  rise  to  wamv 
debates  in  the  senate.  This  prince  had  been  dethroned  by 
his  subjects;  and  conceiving  tliat  he  had  sufficient  credit  with 
many  persons  at  Rome,  who  had  experienced  his  bounty,  he 

•  Plutarch,  in  Cxsaie. 
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repaired  thither  to  solicit  his  own  restoration.     In  his  way 
he  had  an  interview  with  Marcus  Cato  at  Cyprus,  and  was 
advised  by  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms 
from  his  own  people,ratherthan  to  enter  on  such  a  scene  of  anxi* 
cty  and  mortification  as  he  should  find  every  suitor  for  public 
favour  engaged  in  at  Rome.   The  giddiness  of  the  multitude, 
the  violence  of  the  parties,  of  which  one  was  sure  to  withstand 
^«rhat  the  other  promoted,  the  avarice  of  those  who  might  pre- 
tend to  be  his  friends,  and  whose  rapacity  the  treasures  of  his 
kingdom  could  not  assuage,  were  sufficient  to  deter  the  king 
from  proceeding  on  his  voyage.     But  the  importunity  of  his 
attendants,  who  wished  to  have  him  restored  without  any  con- 
cession to  his  subjects,  confirmed  him  in  his  former  resolu- 
tion.   He,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  Rome ;  and,  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  his  hopes,  was  favourably  received  by 
Pompey,  who  was  then  possessed  of  the  reigning  influence  in 
the  city,  and  who  considered  this  occasion,  of  restoring  a  king 
of  £gypt  to  his  throne,  as  a  proper  opportunity  to  have  a  mili- 
tary command  for  himself,  joined  to  the  civil  commission  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed.    . 

In  the  meanwhile  the  people  of  Alexandria,  not  knowing 
to  what  place  their  king  had  withdrawn,  imagined  that  he  was 
dead ;  and  put  his  daughter  Berenice  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  Being  afterwards  informed,  that  he  had  gone  to 
sea,  and  steered  for  Italy,  where  he  was  likely  to  engage  the 
Romans  against  them,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  counteract 
his  solicitations  in  the  senate.  But  these  deputies  being  in- 
tercepted, and  murdered  by  order  of  the  king,  he  proceeded, 
without  opposition,  in  his  application  at  Rome,  and  obtained 
a  decree  for  his  restoration  to  the  crown.  In  this  the  oppo- 
site parties  agreed;  for  some  one  leader  in  each  aspired  to  be 
employed  in  resettling  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate king  soon  found,  that,  in  this  act,  pronounced  in  his 
favour,  he  had  yet  made  but  a  small  progress  in  hia  suit. 
The  whole  difficulty  arose  in  the  choice  of  a  person  to  carry 
Ae  decree  of  the  senate  into  ex.ecution. 

Soon  after  the  general  decree  had  passed,  LentuUis  Spin- 
ther,  consul  of  the  present  year,  being  destined,  at  tlie  expi- 
ration of  his  magistracy  in  the  city,  to  command  in  Cilitia 
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4u\d  CyptMSy  had  inserted  the  business  of  restoring  the  kin^ 
of  Egypt  as  a  part  of  his  own  commission.     But  after  Lentu* 
las  was  gone  for  his  province,  this  part  of  the  commissioxiiy 
probably  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  who  had  views  on  that 
expedition,  as  die  object  of  a  military  command,  for  himseUV. 
was  recalled.     A  strong  party  of  the  nobles,  however,  being 
jealous  of  the  state  which  Pompey  affected,  and  of  his  con^ 
tinual  aim  at  extraordinary  powers,  conceived  an  expedient 
to  disappoint  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  render  the  commis- 
sion unworthy  of  his  acceptance.     In  visiting  the  books  of 
the  sybils,  verses  were  said  to  be  found,  containing  an  injimc-* 
tion  to  the  Romans,  not,  indeed,  to  withhold  their  friendship 
from  a  king  of  Egypt,  soliciting  their  pro^ction,  but  **  to  be- 
*' ware -how  they  attempted  to  restore  him  with  a  military 
*'  force."    The  authenticity  of  this  oracle  was  acknowledged, 
or  declared  by  the  augurs ;  and  the  tribune  Caius  Cato,  who 
was  averse  to  the  cause  of  Ptolemy,  availed  himself  of  it,  to 
suspend  the  effect  of  the  resolution  which  had  been  already 
taken  in  favour  of  that  prince.     The  senate  and  people  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.     One  party  urged,  that  Pompey 
should  be  appointed  to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt  to  his 
throne ;  others  agreed,  that  he  might  be  appointed^  provided 
that  he  undertook  the  commission  as  proconsul,  attended  by 
two  lictors,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the  oracle,  without  any  mill* 
tary  force.*/   Pompey  himself  affected' to  think,  that  the  busir 
ness  should  have  been  left  as  it  was,  in  the  department  of  Len- 
tulus  the  proconsul  of  Cicilia  and  Cyprus;  but  his  retainers, 
so  long  as  they  had  any  hopes  of  rendering  this  a  military 
commission,  or  of  making  it  a  pretence  for  placing  their 
patron  again  at  the  head  of  an  army,  never  ceased  to  urge 
that  he  should  be  employed  in  it. 

Ptolemy  himself,  likewise,  wished  to  have  this  business 
devolve  upon  Popnpey,  as  the  most  likely  person  to  have  the 
force  of  the  republic  at  his  disposal,  and  to  employ  it  effec- 
tually. But  both  despairing  at  last  of  success,  Ptolemy  re- 
tired to  Ephesus;  and  fearing  the  resentments  he  had  pro- 


•  Dio.  lib.  xxxJx.  c.  12— 16.— Cicero  ad  Lcntulum.  Epist.  ad  Familiares, 
lib.  vii. 
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▼oked  m  tlie  contest  with  his  own  people,  and  in  the  late 
murder  of  their  deputies,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana ;  a  retreat  from  which  he  was  not  conducted,  till  about 
t^ro  jrears  afterwanis,  when  Gabinius  undertook  to  replace 
lum  on  his  throne.* 

Potnpey  was  disgusted  with  his  disappointment  in  not 
being  named  tp  this  service,  and  probably  mortified  more  by 
the  little  respect  that  was  paid  to  him  by  all  parties,  while  he 
lay  under  the  lash  of  continual  invectives  from  his  petulant 
opponents,  Clodius  and  Caius  Cato.     Having  obtained,  on 
the  fifth  of  April,  a  grant  of  some  money  towards  executing 
his   office  of  general  purveyor  of  com  for  the  people ;  and 
having  heard  his  own  and  Caesar's  embezzlement  of  the  public 
treasure,  especially  in  the  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  Cam- 
pania, severely  censured  in  the  senate  ;  t  he  left  Rome,  on 
pretence  of  applying,  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the  sums  with 
i^hich  he  w^  now  intrusted  for  the  purchase  of  com*     In  his 
'way  to  this  market  he  passed  by  Lucca,  and,  together  with 
Crassus,  augmented  the  number  of  attendants  who  paid  their 
court  at  the  quarters  of  Csesar.  At  an  interview  of  these  three 
leaders,  they  renewed  their  former  confederacy;   and  it 
being  known,  that  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  to  stand  for 
the  next  election  of  consuls,  Csesar,  considering  how  much  a 
citizen  so  determined  in  opposition  to  himself,  instigated  by 
Marcus  Cato,  and  supported  by  the  party  of  the  senate,  might 
attempt  or  execute  against  him  in  his  absence,  proposed  that 
the  opposition  to  this  candidate  should  not  be  committed  to 
any  person  of  inferior  consideration  in  their  party;  but  that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  themselves  enter  the  lists,  in 
order  to  exclude  Domitius  from  the  consulate-J 

It  wais  agreed,  likewise,  at  this  conference,  that,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  to  hold  the  magis- 
tracy at  Rome,  Pompey  should  have  the  province  of  Spain,* 
Crassus  that  of  Syria,  each  with  a  great  army :  that  Caesar 
should  be  continued  in  his  present  command,  and  have  such 
additions  to  the  establishment  of  his  province  as  might  enable 

•  Liv.  Epitom.  Dccad.  xi.  lib  5. 
t  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  lib.  ii.  cp.  5  et  6.        %  Suet,  in  Cacsare,  c.  24. 
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him  to  support  an  army  of  eight  Roman  legions,  widi  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  auxiliaries  and  irregular  troops* 
Such  was  already,  in  fact,  the  state  of  his  forces,^  induding 
a  legion  of  native  Gauls;  he  having,  contrary  to  the  express 
limitations  of  his  commission,  by  which  he  was  restricted  to 
three  legions,  made  this  enormous  augmentation,  lliis  con- 
cert, like  the  first  which  united  these  parties  together,  w^ls, 
for  some  time,  kept  a  secret,  and  only  l>egan  to  be  surmised 
about  the  usual  time  of  elections. 

Soon  after  these  matters  were  settled,  Crassus  begining^  to 
remain  in  Italy,  Pompey  proceeded  on  his  voyage  to  Sardmia, 
and  Caesar  repaired  to  his  army  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in 
different  places  had  been  renewed  in  his  absence.     Among 
the  dispositions  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the  young  Cras- 
sus was  left  to  command  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Channel, 
and  Galba,  another  of  his  lieutenants,  was  posted  among  the 
Alps,  to  protect  the  traders  of  Italy  at  a  principal  pass  of  these 
mountains.     This  officer  had  dislodged  the  natives   from 
many  of  their  strong4iolds,  from  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  infest  the  highways,  or  to  lay  such  as  were  passing  under 
severe  contributions ;  and  he  took  hostages  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  the  future.     He  fixed  his  quarters,  during  the 
winter,  at  Octodurus,  supposed  to  be  the  village  of  Martiuach 
in  the  Valais,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  by  which 
travellers  now  pass  in  the  route  of  the  greater  abbey  of  St. 
Bernard.     Here  he  remained  for  some  time  in  quiet  posses* 
sion  of  his  post ;  but  the  natives  observing  that  the  legions 
under  his  command  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  services 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  by  the  detachments  which 
he  had  recently  made  from  his  quarters,  formed  a  design  to 
to  surprise  and  to  cut  him  off.     For  this  purpose,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  in  which  he  was  quartered  suddenly  with- 
drew from  him,  and  soon  after  appeared  with  multitudes  of 
their  countrymen  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.      From 
tbcnce  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Roman  intrench- 
ment,  continually  sending  fresh  numbers  to  relieve  those 
who  became  fatigued,  or  who  had  exhausted  the  store  of 
their  missile  weapons. 

*  Suet,  in  Caesare,  c.  34. 
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The  Romans,  on  the  first  prospect  of  this  attacl^,  had  deli- 
berated, whether  they  should  not  abandon  their  post;  but  had 
resolved  to   maintain  it,  and  were  now  become  sensible  that 
they  must  perish,  if  they  could  not,  by  some  impetuous  effort, 
disperse  the  enemy  who  were  assembled  in  such  numbers 
against  them.     For  this  purpose,  they  determined  to  break 
from  their  lines,  and  to  mix  with  their  assailants  sword  in 
hand ;    a  manner  of  fighting,  in  which,  by  the  superiority  of 
the  Roman  shield  and  sword,  they  always  had  a  great  advan- 
tage*  They  accordingly  sallied  from  their  intrenchment,  and, 
after  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy,  about  a  third 
of  the  whole,  put  the  remainder  to  flight.     Galba,  notwith- 
standing the  respite  he  obtained  by  this  victory,  not  thinking 
it  prudent  to  remain  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to  so  much  danger,  withdrew,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

The  war  had  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  the  quarters  of 
Crassus,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  province.  Some 
nations,  who  had  made  their  submission,  and  given  hostages 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  campaign,  repented  of  this  step, 
and  entered  into  a  concert  to  recover  their  liberties.  They 
began  with  seizing  the  Roman  officers  who  had  been  stationed 
among  them  as  commissaries  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  army,  and  they  detained  them  as  pledges  for  the  reco- 
very of  thqse  whom  they  themselves  had  given  as  hostages 
for  their  own  peaceable  behaviour. 

The  principal  authors  of  this  revolt  were  the  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  termed  the  coast  of  Bretanny,  between  the  rivers 
Vilaine  and  Blavet.  They  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their 
situation  on  small  islands,  peninsulas,  or  head-lands,  of  which 
many  were  joined  to  the  continent  only  by  some  narrow  beach 
or  isthmus,  which  the  sea,  at  high-water,  overflowed.  They 
depended  likewise  on  the  strength  of  their  shipping,  in  die 
use  of  which,  by  the  practice  of  navigation  on  that  stormy  sea, 
and  by  their  frequent  voyages  even  to  Britain,  they  were  ex- 
tremely expert.  They  were  said  to  supply  the  wai^t  of  can- 
vas and  hempen  cordage  with  hides  and  thongs  of  leather, 
k^d  the  want  of  cables  with  iron  chains,  to  which  they  fasten- 
ed their  anchors. 
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*  Cassar,  having  received  intelligence  of  this  revolt  while  he 
remained  in  his  quarters  at  Lucca,  sent  orders  to  build  as 
many  ships  as  possible  upon  the  Loire,  and  to  assemble  ma« 
rlners  from  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Apprehending,  at  the 
same  time,  a  general  defection  of  the  province,  and  perlu^  a 
descent  from  the  Germans,  that  were  ever  ready  to  profit  by 
the  distress  or  divisions  of  their  neighbours,  he  sent  Labienus 
widi  a  large  body  of  hcu-se  to  the  Moselle,  at  once  to  awe  the 
Belgic  nations,  and  to  observe*  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  He 
tent  also  Titurius  Sabinus  with  a  proper  force  into  Norman- 
dy, where  the  natives  were  already  in  arms ;  and  the  young 
Crassus  to  the  Garonne,  to  occupy  the  people  of  Gasamy  in 
their  own  country,  and  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the 
principal  authors  of  this  rebellion. 

He  himself  made  haste  to  join  the  troops  that  were  station- 
ed in  Bretanny,  and  ordered  Decimus  Brutus  to  assemble  his 
fleet,  and  to  make  sail  without  loss  of  time  for  the  bay  of 
Vannes.     After  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  met  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  nature  of 
llic  country,  and  fh>m  the  disposition  and  skill  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    The  enemy  had  retired  from  the  omtinent  to  their 
strong-holds  on  the  promontories  or  head-lands,  in  which  they 
;  periodically  surrounded  by  the  sea*     Being  attacked  at 
;  statioQ,  they  withdrew  ia  their  boats  to  another;  and  by 
Aeir  sitaaticm  seemed  to  be  secure  from  any  epemy,  who 
was  not  in  a  coodition  to  assail  them  at  once,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land.     They  could  frustrate  his  operations  on  shore,  by 
oobarkisg  Km  board  td  their  vessels;  and  his  attack  from  the 
sea,  by  hiding  bom  their  boats,  which  they  drew  upon  the 
beach] 

Cjesar,  to  decide  the  event  of  this  singular  contest,  was 
cliltged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  shipping.  As  soon  as  it  ap- 
pearcd*  the  natives,  sensible  that  their  fate  depended  on  the 
rrmt  of  a  sea-fight,  embarked  the  most  expert  of  their  war- 
rions  got  under  sail  with  all  their  force,  amounting  to  two 
fcuavucd  jmd  twenty  \x$sels,  and  steered  directly  for  their 
c«K  nn%  WTiifc  the  4ccts  drxjw  near  to  each  other,  the  shores 
— "        -Jod  with  spectators;  and  the  army,  with  Caesar 
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faiflftself,' came  forth  on  the  heights,  from  which  they  could 
behold  the  scene. 

The  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  enemy  in  the  manage- 
jBicnt  of  sails,  as  well  as  in  the  strength  of  their  vesseb,  en* 
deavoured  to  supply  their  defect,  as  usual,  by  an  efibrt  of 
address  or  unexpected  contrivance.  They  had  provided 
themselves  with  scythes,  fastened  to  shafts  of  a  proper  lengthy 
to  cut  the  enemy's  rigging,  and  by  this  means  to  let  loose  or 
discompose  their  sails ;  and  having  thus,  in  die  first  encounter^ 
disabled  many  of  their  diips,  they  afterwards  grappled,  and 
boarded  them  sword  in  hand. 

The  Gauls,  seeing  a  great  part  of  their  fleet  in  this  manner 
irrecoverably  lost,  would  have  escaped  with  the  remainder  ( 
but  were  suddenly  becalmed,  and  being,  from  ten  in  the  mom* 
kig  till  night,  exposed  to  the  continual  attacks  of  their  enemy, 
were  all  either  taken  or  destroyed;  and  die  nation,  thus  bereft 
of  its  principal  strength  and  the  flower  of  its  people,  surren- 
dered again  at  discretion. 

Under  pretence  that  the  inhi^itants  of  this  district  had 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  seizing  the  persons  of  officers 
who  were  stationed  among  them  in  a  public  character,  their 
leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  their  people  sold  for  slaves* 
Those  of  the  lower  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  the  same  time^ 
having  been  defeated  by  Titurius,  agreeably  to  what  was  said 
to  be  the  character  of  Gaulish  nations  in  general,  returned 
to  their  former  submission,  with  a  levity  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  had  joined  the  revolt. 

•  The  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  were  still 
inclined  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  Romans  to  their  country. 
To  the  advantage  of  numbers  they  joined  a  lively  courage,  of 
whidi  these  invaders  had  frequently  felt  the  efiects.  Every 
chief  was  attended  by  a  number  of  followers,  whom  he  called 
his  Solduriij  and  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service* 
While  the  chieftain  lived,  die  Soldurii  fitu-ed  in  every  thing 
alike  with  himself;  but  if  he  perished  by  violence,  they  too 
must  die,  and  there  was  no  instance  of  their  failing  in  this  part 
of  their  engagement. 

Crassus  being  arrived  on  the  Garonne,  and  warned  by  the 
example  of  other  Roman  officers,  who  had  fallen  or  miscarri- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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•  Ca^ar,  having  received  intelligence  of  this  revolt  while  he 
remained  in  his  quarters  at  Lucca,  sent  orders  to  build  as 
many  ships  as  possible  upon  the  Loire,  and  to  assemble  ma- 
riners from  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Apprehending,  at  the 
«ame  time,  a  general  defection  of  the  province,  and  perhaps  a 
descent  from  the  Germans,  that  were  ever  ready  to  profit  by 
the  distress  or  divisions  of  their  neighbours,  he  sent  Labienus 
with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  the  Moselle,  at  once  to  awe  the 
Belgic  nations,  and  to  observe-  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  He 
sent  also  Titurius  Sabinus  with  a  proper  force  into  Norman- 
dy, where  the  natives  were  already  in  arms ;  and  A^f  young 
Crassus  to  the  Garonne,  to  occupy  the  people  of  Gascony  ia 
their  own  country,  and  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the 
principal  authors  of  this  rebellion. 

He  himself  made  haste  to  join  the  troops  that  were  station- 
ed in  Bretaxmy,  and  ordered  Decimus  Brutus  to  assemble  his 
fleet,  and  to  make  sail  without  loss  of  time  for  the  bay  of 
Vannes.  •  After  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  met  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  nature  of 
the  Country,  and  from  the  disposition  and  skill  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  enemy  had  retired  from  the  continent  to  their 
6trong>holds  on  the  promontories  or  head-lands^  in  which  they 
were  periodically  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Being  attacked  at 
one  station,  they  withdrew  in  their  boats  to  another;  and  by 
their  situation  seemed  to  be  secure  from  any  e^emy,  who 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  assail  them  at  once,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land.  They  could  frustrate  his  operations  on  shore,  by 
embarking  on  board  of  their  vessels;  and  his  attack  from  the 
sea,  by  landing  from  their  boats,  which  they  drew  upon  the 
beach* 

CflBsar,  to  decide  the  event  of  this  singular  contest,  was 
obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  shipping.  As  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared, the  natives,  sensible  that  their  fate  depended  on  the 
event  of  a  sea-fight,  embarked  the  most  expert  of  their  war- 
riors, got  under  sail  with  all  their  force,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  and  steered  directly  for  their 
entmy.  While  the  fleets  drew  near  to  each  other,  the  shores 
were  crowded  with  spectators;  and  the  army,  with  Caesar 
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htflftself,'  came  forth  on  the  heights,  from  which  they  could 
behold  the  scene. 

The  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  enemy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sails,  as  weU  as  in  the  strength  of  their  vesseb,  en- 
deavoured to  supply  their  defect,  as  usual,  by  an  effort  of 
address  or  uneiq>ected  contrivance.  They  had  provided 
themselves  with  scythes,  fastened  to  shafts  of  a  proper  lengthy 
to  cut  the  enemy's  rigging,  and  by  this  means  to  let  loose  or 
discompose  their  sails ;  and  having  thus,  in  the  first  encounter^ 
disabled  many  of  their  ships,  they  afterwards  grappled,  and 
boarded  them  sword  in  hand* 

The  Cauls,  seeing  a  great  part  of  their  fleet  in  this  manner 
irrecoveraUy  lost,  would  have  escaped  with  the  remainder  ( 
but  were  suddenly  becalmed,  and  being,  from  ten  in  the  mom* 
ing  till  night,  exposed  to  the  continual  attacks  of  their  enemy, 
were  all  either  taken  or  destroyed;  and  die  nation,  thus  bereft 
of  its  principal  strength  and  the  flower  of  its  people,  surren- 
dered again  at  discretion. 

Under  pretence  that  the  iohi^itants  of  this  district  had 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  seizing  the  persons  of  officers 
who  were  stationed  among  them  in  a  public  character,  their 
leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  their  people  sold  for  slaves* 
Those  of  the  lower  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  the  same  time^ 
having  been  defeated  by  Titurius^  agreeably  to  what  was  said 
to  be  the  character  of  Gaulish  nations  in  general,  returned 
to  their  former  submission,  with  a  levity  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  had  joined  the  revolt. 

•  The  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  were  still 
inclined  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  Romans  to  their  country* 
To  the  advantage  of  numbers  they  joined  a  lively  courage,  of 
which  these  invaders  had  frequently  felt  the  efiects.  Every 
chief  was  attended  by  a  number  of  followers,  whom  he  called 
his  Solduriiy  and  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service* 
While  the  chieftain  lived,  the  Soldurii  fared  in  every  thing 
alike  with  himself;  but  if  he  perished  by  violence,  they  too 
must  die,  and  there  was  no  instance  of  their  failing  in  this  part 
of  their  engagement. 

Crassus  being  arrived  on  the  Garonne,  and  warned  by  the 
example  of  other  Roman  officers,  who  had  fallen  or  miscarri- 
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cd  in  that  coufitiy,  deferred  passing  the  river  till  he  had 
augmented  his  force  by  the  junction  of  some  troops  £pom 
Toulouse,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  province.  Being 
thus  reinforced,  he  proceeded  against  the  natives:  these  com- 
prehended many  little  hordes,  of  which  Cesar  has,  on  this 
occasion,  enumerated  twelve ;  but  jealous  of  one  another,  and 
unwilling  to  join  even  in  their  common  defence.  They,  ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding  their  known  valour,  fell  separate- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and,  in  the  end,  were  all  of 
them  vanquished,  or  made  their  submission. 

By  these  conquests,  the  former  acquisitions  of  Csesar  on 
the  Seine  and  the  Mame  had  a  direct  communication  with 
the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne,  or  what  had  already- 
been,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul; 
and  the  conqueror,  having  re-established  peace  in  those  parts 
of  the  coxmtry,  which  are  now  termed  Bretanny  and  Nor- 
mandy, closed  the  campaign  with  a  march  still  further  to  the 
northward,  where  he  penetrated  through  marshes  and  woods 
into  Brabant ;  but,  being  stopped  by  heavy  rains  and  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  he  returned  on  his  route,  without  making 
any  settlement ;  and  having  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters 
among  the  nations  who  had  lately  revolted,  he  himself  set  out, 
as  usual,  for  Italy.  There  his  presence  was  greatly  wanted 
by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  eleo> 
tions,  were  likely  to  meet  with  unexpected  difficulties  in  exe- 
cuting the  plan  which  had  been  lately  concerted  between  them. 

At  Rome,  the  spring,  and  part  of  the  summer,  had  passed 
in  disputes  among  those  who  were  attached  to  the  opposite 
parties.  Clodius  had  attacked  Cicero  in  his  own  person,  in 
his  eflfects,  and  in  the  persons  of  his  friends.  P.  Sextius,  who, 
in  the  character  of  tribune,  had  been  so  active  in  the  recal  of 
this  injured  exile,  and  who  had  exposed  his  own  life  in  the 
riots  to  which  that  measure  gave  rise,  was  now  accused,  and 
brought  to  trial,  for  supposed  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
him  in  the  course  of  those  contests.  He  was  defended  with 
great  zeal  by  Hortensius,  and  with  a  proper  gratitude  by 
Cicero;  andby  their  joint  endeavours  was,  on  die  twelfth  of 
March,  acquitted,  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  his  judges.* 

•  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Fmt.  lib.  ii.  epist.  4.— Orat.  pro  Scxt. 
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After  this  trial  was  over,  a  point  of  superstition,  curious  as 
it  serves  to  mark  the  age,  gave  occasion  to  a  fresh  dispute  , 
between  Cicero  and  his  enemy  Clodius.    Upon  a  report,  that 
horrid  noises  and  clashing  of  arms  had  been  heard  under 
'  ground,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  the  senate  thought  proper  to 
take  the  subject  under  consideration;  and  they  referred  it  for 
interpretation  to  the  college  of  augurs.    This  body  delivered 
in  judgement,  that  the  gods  were  offended,  among  other  things, 
by  the   neglect  and  profanation  of  holy  rites,  and  by  the 
prostitution  of  sacred  places  to  pro£uie  uses.    This  response 
Clodius  endeavoured  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Cicero's  house, 
once   consecrated  and  set  apart  for  religion,  and  now  again 
profaned  by  being  restored  to  its  former  ownier.    Cicero 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  charge  of  profanation  from  him« 
self  to  Clodius,  by  reviving  the  memory  of  his  famous  adven- 
ture in  Cssar's  house.     ^^  If  I  quote  any  more  recent  act  of 
^^  impiety,"  says  he,  ^^  this  citizen  will  recal  me  to  the  former 
^  instance,  in  which  he  intended  no  more  than  adultery.'' 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  apply  the  response  of  the  augurs 
to  a  more  late  adventure  of  Clodius,  in  alarming  the  theatre, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  rabble,  while  the  games  were  cele- 
brating in  honour  of  the  great  goddess. 

The  senate,  for  two  days  together,  listened  to  the  mutual 
invective  of  diese  parties,  and  were  entertained  with  their 
endeavours  to  surpass  each  other  in  declarations  of  zeal  for 
the  sacred  rites  which  had  been  profaned.  Cicero,  however, 
by  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  force  of  his  admirable 
talents,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  by  the  aid  of  the  triumvirate, 
who  were  at  this  time  at  variance  with  Clodius,  prevailed  in 
the  contest. 

This  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  senate,  ever  since  his  return 
from  banishment,  had  courted  the  formidable  parties,  whose 
power,  at  least  to  hurt,  he  had  experienced.  He  committed, 
or  affected  to  commit  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Pom* 
pey;  and,  with  a  declaration  of  much  attachment  also  to  the 
party,  composed  a  flattering  panegyric  on  Caesar,  which  this  ^ 
leader  received  with  great  pleasure,^  probably  more  on  ac- 

^  Cicero,  nd  An.  lib.  iv.  epist.  5. 
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count  of  the  breach  it  was  likely  to  make  among  hia  opponents 
lA  the  aenate,  than  on  account  of  any  satisfaction  he  othenrise 
receired  £rom  it,  or  of  any  real  accession  of  strength  it  gpave 
him,  in  tlie  pursuit  of  his  designs.  By  this  conduct,  indeed, 
Cicero  disgusted  his  former  friends,  and  felt  his  situation  in 
the  city  so  painful,  that  he  absented  himself  during  great  part 
of  the  summer;  a  circumstance  which  interrupted  the  course, 
or  changed  the  subject,  of  those  letters  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  best  record  or  account  of  the  times. 

We  have  great  reason  to  regret  any  interruption  of  materi- 
als, from  which  the  history  of  a  consulate  so  interesting  as  the 
present  could  be  collected.  The  repubtic  ^ems  in  part  to  hare 
recovered  its  dignity,  by  the  able  and  resolute  conduct  of 
MarceUinus,  and  by  the  tacit  concurrence  of  his  colleague 
Philippus,  who,  though  connected  with  C»sar,  did  not  co- 
operate in  the  projects  of  his  party.*  By  the  influence  ot 
these  consuls  the  applications  made  to  the  senate  by  Gabinius, 
now  commanding  in  Syria,  for  certain  customary  honours, 
were  rejected.f  This  refusal  was  intended  to  mortify  Pom- 
pey,  who  protected  Gabinius,  and  who  himself  was  commonly 
treated  by  MarceUinus  with  great  freedom  and  severity. 
Those  who  opposed  the  triumvirs  recovered  their  courage, 
and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by  their  influence,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  succeed  in  his  election  for  consul  of  the  following  year. 
"While  the  tribunes,  conducted  chiefly  by  a  Cato,  one  of  their 
number,  distinguished  from  his  more  respectable  namesake 
by  the  appeHatioh  of  Caius,  indirectly  supported  Aeir  cause, 
by  proposing  many  regulations  in  behalf  of  what  was  called 
the  popular  interest.  The  consul  M arcellinus  endeavoured 
to  mar  or  interrupt  their  proceedings,  by  the  appointment  of 
fasts  and  holidays,  in  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  transact  afibirs 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  tribunes,  in  their  t\xm, 
suspended  the  election  of  consuls,  and  in  this  were  encouraged 
]>y  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  feared  the  effect  of  a  choice  to 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  MarceUinus,  and  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  declare  their  own  intentions  to  offer  themselves. 
Btn  their  late  interview  with  Caesar,  and  the  part  they  had 
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caken  in  consequence,  had  created  suspicion  of  their  views. 
IVIarceilinus  put  the   question    to  Pompey  in  the   senate. 
Whether  he  desired  the  consulate  for  himself?  And  this  poli«« 
tictan,  long  unaccustomed  to  make  plain  declarations,  an- 
swered indirectly,  That  if  there  were  no  ill-disposed  citizens 
in  the  ccmimonwealth,  he  should  have  no  such  desire.     Cras- 
«U8,  to  the  same  question,  made  a  like  evasive  reply,  That  he 
should  be  governed  by  what  he  judged  best  for  the  state.  - 
Both  appeared  to  have  perceived  that  they  were  to  rely  for 
success  chiefly  on  popular  tumults ;  and  as  these  would  come 
to  be  employed  with  great  disadvantage  against  such  an  able 
and  resolute  magistrate  as  Marcellinus,  they  took  measures 
to  defer  the  elections  until  the  term  of  the  present  consuls  in 
office  should  elapse.* 

They  found  the  tribune  Caius  Cato  a  proper  instrument  for 
their  purpose,  secured  his  negative,  and  employed  it  repeat* 
edly  to  suspend  the  elections.  The  republic,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  new  year,  being  to  lose  its  former  magistrates, 
iTithout  any  succession  of  new  ones,  was  likely  to  fall  into  a 
fttate  of  great  confusion.  The  senate  went  into  mourning,  and 
discharged  every  member  from  assisting  at  any  of  the  public 
entertainments  or  shows.  In  this  state  of  suspense  and  alarm, 
PuUius  Clodius,who  had  for  some  time  been  at  variance  with 
Pompey,  as  if  gained  by  the  concurrence  of  measures  on  this 
occasion,  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  attacked  Marcellinus 
with  continual  invectives. 

While  the  year  was  suiFered  to  pass  without  any  election  of 
consuls,  the  fasces  dropped  from  the  hands  of  Marcellinus 
and  Philippus,  and  an  interregnum  ensued.  Pompey  and 
Crassus  then  openly  appeared  as  candidates  for  the  vacant 
offices  of  state.  Young  Crassus  coming  from  the  army  in 
Gaul,  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  then  serving 
under  Csesar,  brought  a  considerable  accession  of  votes  to  the 
party  of  their  general,  and  were  themselves  not  likely  to  be 
outstripped  by  their  opponents  in  acts  of  sedition  or  violence. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  alone,  supported  by  the  councils  of 
Marcus  Cato,  who  was  his  kinsman,  had  the  courage  to  per- 

•  Dio.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  37. 
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sist  in  a  contest  with  these  powerful  and  dangerous  antagOQUIx* 
The  time  of  election  being  fixed,  this  candidate  went,  before 
break  of  day,  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  field  of  Mars>  but 
found  his  way  already  obstructed  by  a  disorderly  populace^ 
and  even  by  men  in  arms.  The  slave  who  carried  a  light 
before  him  was  killed.  Some  of  his  friends,  particularfy 
Marcus  Cato,  was  wounded  ;^  and  his  adherents,  not  being' 
in  condition  to  dispute  the  ground  with  such  a  force  as  was 
assembled  against  them,  retired  to  their  own  houses,  leaving 
Pompey  and  Crassus  to  be  named  without  opposition. 

In  the  same  manner  the  faction  of  the  triumvirate  over- 
ruled every  other  election,  procured  the  preference,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  of  Vatinius  to  Marcus  Cato,  and 
filled  every  oflSce  with  their  own  creatures.  They  prevailed 
in  the  appointment  of  sediles  by  actual  force,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lives  of  some  of  those  who  opposed  them.  Pompey 
himself,  havingbeen  entangled  in  one  of  these  tumults,  retired 
to  change  his  clothes,  which  were  stained  with  blood.  They 
were  overpowered  in  the  nomination  only  of  two  of  the  tri- 
bunes, Publius  Acquilius  Gallus  and  Atteius  Capito,  in 
whose  election  the  aristocratical  party  prevailed. 

These  events,  however,  were,  by  the  contest  which  arose  osk, 
every  question,  deferred  for  all  the  months  of  winter  u  c  698 
and  spring.  The  offices  of  praetor  were  not  filled  up 
by  the  middle  of  May.f  The  elections  had  begun,  for  this 
purpose,  some  time  before ;  but  it  being  observed  that  Mar- 
cus Cato  had  the  first  centuries,  Pompey,  under  a  pretence, 
allowed  by  the  Roman  superstition,  that  he  was  to  observe 
the  heavens,  interposed  to  suspend  the  ballot.  The  faction 
employed  the  time  which  they  obtained  by  this  delay  in  pro- 
curing votes,  and  were  so  unguarded  in  giving  money,  that 
they  laid  themselves  open  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  whatever  election  they  made  would 
be  disputed  before  the  tribunals  of  justice.  To  prevent  this 
consequence,  Airanius,  a  person  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  Pompey,  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  for  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  statute  of  bribery,  in  the  case  of  elections 
then  depending  for  the  office  of  prsetor;  and  having  obtained 
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this  extraordinary  indulgence,  secured  to  the  party  the  fruits 
of  their  influence  and  of  their  money.* 

Among  Ae  acts  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  in  their  second 
consulate,  are   mentioned  some  regulations  respecting  the 
courts  of  justice,  by  which  the  juries,  though  taken  in  equal 
Bumbers  from  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people,  were  nevertheless  limited  to  persons  of  consider- 
able property.    There  are  likewise  mentioned  some  resolu- 
tions, then  passed,  to  enforce  the  laws  against  murder,  and  to 
amend  those  against  bribery  by  additional  penalties,  together 
with  a  sumptuary  law  to  check  the  extravagance  and  prodigal- 
ity of  the  age.  "  So  willing  were  these  magistrates,"  said  Hor- 
tensius,  "  to  compensate  by  the  laws  they  enacted  for  the 
**  defects  of  their  own  practice,  that  they  made  laws  even  to 
**  limit  the  expense  of  the  table."     Such  professions  to  reform 
the   age  were,  probably,  intended  to  retrieve  the  cbara<:ter 
-which  the  popular  leaders  had  lost  by  the  violence  and  bare- 
£eiced  corruption  of  their  recent  canvass,  and  to  mark  their  ad- 
ministration with  some  measures  that  might  seem  to  disprove 
the  imputations  of  libertinism,  commonly  laid  to  their  charge. 
Pompey,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity  to  signalize 
his  consulate,  by  opening,  during  the  present  year,  the  mag- 
nificent theatre  which  he  himself,  or  his  freedman  Demetrius, 
had  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  at  the  public 
^hows.     At  this  solemnity  were  brought  on  the  stage  many 
dramatic  performances,  and  other  exhibitions  of  a  different 
sort.     Among  these,  in  the  course  of  five  days,  no  less  thaa 
five  hundred  lions  were  let  loose  and  killed  by  African  hunts- 
men ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  the  baiting  of  eighteen 
elephants,  aninuds  that  seemed  to  have  sagacity  enough  to 
be  concious  of  the  indignity  and  the  wrong  which  they  suffer^ 
ed.     By  their  piteous  cries  they  moved  compassion  in  tho 
breasts  even  of  that  barbarous  rabble,  for  whose  entertain-^ 
ment  they  were  slain-f 

The  allotment  of  provinces,  which  was  the  principal  object 
of  this  consulate,  was  for  some  time  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
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people.    Pompey  continued  to  profess  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  accept  of  any  province  whatever.     But  the  public  did  not 
give  credit  to  such  declarations  on  his  part;  and  his  own  parti- 
sans were  as  usual  prepared  to  press  upon  him  what  they 
knew  he  wished,  but  aflFected  to  decline,*    Every  one,  there- 
fore, in  all  conversations,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  hina 
in  a  province,  some  with  Syria,  others  with  Spain  and  Africa; 
to  all  which  suggestions,  or  officious  projects,  he  affected  in* 
difference,  or  even  aversion.    Trebonius,  meanwhile  tribune 
of  the  people,  made  a  motion,  which  was  soon  understood  to 
be  the  real  mind  of  his  authors,  and  the  actual  result  of  their 
counsels:  that  the  province  of  Syria  should  be  assigned  to 
Crassus ;  that  bf  Spain,  together  with  Africa,  to  Pompey ;  and, 
not  to  fall  short  of  Ca&sar^s  appointment  in  Gaul,  each  of  them 
to  continue  for  five  years,  with  such  establishments  of  men 
and  of  money  as  the  necessity  of  the  service,  during  that 
period,  might  require.     This  motion  was  made  in  execution 
of  the  original  plan  concerted  with  Caesar,  and  it  served  to 
bring  into  light  the  object  of  their  late  consultation  at  Lucca, 
which  had  so  much  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  republic* 

On  the  day  that  this  arrangement  was  proposed  in  the 
assembly,  Marcus  Cato,  by  means  of  the  tribunes  Atteius 
Capito  and  Acquilius  Gallus,  obtained  leave  to  address  the 
people.  He  endeavoured  to  disappoint  the  faction  by  occu* 
pying  so  mlich  of  their  time  as  to  prevent  their  coming  to  any 
decision.  Being  commanded  silence,  and  still  persisting  to. 
speak,  he  was  ordered  by  Trebonius  into  custody.  In  this 
manner,  however,  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  was  spent,  and 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

The  tribunes  Atteius  and  Gallus,  suspecting  that  means 
might  be  used  to  exclude  them  from  the  assembly  which  was 
then  to  be  held,  took  measures  to  secure  their  admission. 
For  this  purpose  Gallus  remained  all  night  in  the  senate- 
house,  which  fronted  the  comitium,  or  place  of  popular  as* 
sembly.  But  this  device  was  turned  against  himself;  the 
opposite  party  having  placed  a  guard  to  confine  him  where 
he  was.   His  colleague  Atteius,  with  Marcus  Cato,  Favonius, 

•  Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  cp.  9. 
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^tt^  some  others,  eluded  the  pardcB  thiit  were  placed  to  iateiw 

c:ept  them,  and  found  their  way  to  the  place  of  assembly. 

When  the  question  was  put,  Cato,  being  lifted  up  into  view 

l>y  those  of  his  friends  who  were  near  him,  gave  an  alarm 

Hiot  it  thundered;  an  intimation  ever  held  b}^  the  superstition 

of  the  Romans  to  be  ominous,  and  sufficient  to  suspend  their 

procedure  in  any  business  of  state.    He  was,  however,  on 

this  occasicm,  forced  from  the  comitium,  with  the  slaughter 

of  some  of  his  friends,  who  resisted  the  force  that  was  eiS- 

ployed    against  them.    About  the  same  time  the-^rtbune 

▲cquilius  was  wounded  in  attempting  to  force  his  way  ttom 

the  senate-house,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  form<i 

ing  around  him,  as  he  stood  bleeding  in  the  streets.  Violence 

to  the  person  of  a  tribune  was  still  considered  with  religious 

hcrror,  and  the  consuls,  in  whose  behalf  diis  tumult  had  been 

raised^  fearing  the  consequence  of  sufiering  such  a  spectacle 

to  remain  in  the  view  of  the  people,  ordered  the  multitude  to 

withdraw,  and,  affecting  concern  for  the  accident,  removed 

the  tribune,  still  bleeding  of  his  wounds. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  operations,  Pompey  and  Crassiss  hav« 
ing  obtained  the  provinces  allotted  to  themselves,  and  in  the 
terms  proposed,  proceeded  to  fulfil  their  part  of  die  late  m* 
gagement  to  Csesar,  by  moving,  that  his  command  should  be 
continued  during  an  additional  term  of  five  years.  *^  Now, 
**  indeed,''  said  Cato  (addressing  himself  to  Pompey),  "  the 
**  burden  is  preparing  for  y<mr  own  shoulders.  It  will  one  day 
^  fall  on  the  republic;  but  not  till  after  it  has  crushed  you  to 
♦*  die  ground." 

These  arrangements  being  made,  the  consuls,  in  the  i»ro8» 
pect  of  vacating  their  office  of  magistracy  in  die  city,  proi- 
ceeded  to  anticipate  the  charge  of  their  respective  trusts. 
Pompey,  the  newly-named  proconsul  of  Spabi,  under  pre» 
tence  of  a  war  subsisting  with  the  Vacceii,  nused  the  esti^ 
Uishment  of  his  province  to  fonr  legions,  two  of  which,  the 
subject  of  much  animadversion  hereafter,  Cflesar,  under  {pre- 
tence of  more  urgent  service  in  Gaul,  had  the  address  to  bor- 
row from  him. 

Pompey  either  had  not  yet  begun  to  perceive  what  Cato 
suggested,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  had  to  af^rehend, 
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in  preserving  the  eminence  to  which  he  aspired,  was  the  com* 
petition  of  C«sar,  and  that  the  sword  must  determine  the  con- 
test between  them;  or  he  flattered  himself  that,  like  th«  per- 
son who  suys  at  the  helm,  he  was  to  command  the  vessd; 
and  that,  by  remaining  at  the  seat  of  government,  while  his 
associates  and  rivals  accepted  of  appointments  at  a  distance, 
he  continued  to  preside  as  sovereign,  or  supreme  head  of  the 
republic.     Under  the  influence  of  these  conceptions,  although 
his  proper  station  was  Spain,  he  either  procured,  or  at  least 
availed  himself  of,  a  motion  that  was  made  by  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  detain  him  in  Italy;  and  fancied,  that  while  he  scm 
his  own  lieutenanu,  Afranius  and  Petreius,  as  private  agents 
for  himself  in  that  province,  even  Cssar  and  Crassus,  though 
in  the  command  of  formidable  armies,  were  to  act  in  a  subor- 
dinate station  to  himself,  who  should  appear,  by  residing  at 
Rome,  to  have  the  supreme  direction  of  their  operations,  as 
well  as  other  affairs  of  state. 

Crassus  ever  considered  riches  as  the  chief  constituents  of 
power;  and  he  expected,  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  to  equal  the 
military  or  political  advantages  that  were  likely  to  be  acquired 
by  his  rivals  in  Europe.  From  the  levies  and  other  prepara- 
tions which  he  made  for  his  province,  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  intended  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  the  only  antagonists 
which  the  Romans  had  left  to  dispute  their  progress  even  to 
India  itself.  Observing  that  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  an 
opposition  to  this  design  from  the  senate,  and  from  the  tri- 
bunes, who  exerted  their  powers  to  interrupt  his  preparations, 
or  took  measures  to  detain  him  at  home,  he  became  the  more 
impatient  to  set  out  for  his  province,  and  left  Rome  even 
before  the  full  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  he  was  elected 
into  the  office  of  consul.  The  tribune  Atteius  endeavoured 
to  stop  him,  first  by  his  tribuaitian  negative,  next  by  actual 
force,  and,  last  of  all,  by  solemn  imprecations,  devoting  the 
leader  himself,  and  all  who  should  follow  him  on  that  ser- 
vice, to  destruction. 

While  the  consul  passed  through  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  his 
intended  departure  for  Asia,  this  tribune,  with  a  lighted  fire, 
the  usual  form  of  devoting  a  victim  to  the  infernal  gods,  de- 
nounced a  curse,  which  greatly  alarmed  many  of  those  who 
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"were  destined  with  Crassus  on  this  expedition.  This  piece 
of  superstition  he  might,  in  his  own  mind,  have  justly  con« 
temned:  but  it  was  impni4cnt  to  slight  the  effects  of  it  on  the 
mind  a  of  the  people,  and  on  the  minds  of  his  own  army.  In 
the  apprehension  of  both,  he  was,  by  this  form,  in  a  manner 
doo'med  to  destruction;  and  proceeded  in  the  war,  at  the  head 
of  troops  ilUprepared  to  ward  off  calamities  which  they  were 
thus  made  to  believe  hung  over  them,  in  consequence  of  im« 
precataons  of  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  doubt  the  effect* 
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CHAPTER  XXn* 

Sfate  of  the  Commonwealths — MmmUtrathn  of  the  Prcfvince$,*^^)t^^ 
ratitma  of  Cesar  in  Gauly  Germany y  and  BriUun.^^ate  of  Pom^ 
pey  at  Rome. — Progren  qf  Cramu  into  Syritu^-^ingdm  qf 
Parthia* — Jnvamon  qf  Crassus  beyond  the  Evfil^atei .'•Second  tfoa- 
don  of  Cir«or  m  Britain. 

THE  provincial  appointments  of  Pompcy  and  Crassus^ 
with  that  which  was  at  the  same  time  prolonged  to  Casar, 
teemed  to  dismember  the  empire,  if  not  to  expose  the  repub^ 
lie  itself  to  imminent  danger. 

Of  these  three  adventurers,  Pompey  and  Cssar,  apart  fix)» 
the  evil  particularly  apprehended  in  any  of  the  measures  they 
pursued,  were  in  themselves  subjects  of  a  very  dangerous 
character.  Neither  possessed  that  dignity  of  mind  which  dis- 
dains every  advantage  beyond  that  of  equd  justice;  neither 
could  acquiesce  in  the  same  measures  of  consideration  or 
power  which  other  senators  had  enjoyed  before  him;  neither 
could  be  at  ease  where  he  did  not  command  as  master,  or  ap- 
pear at  least  as  the  principal  personage  in  every  scene  in  which 
he  was  employed. 

This  paltry  ambition,  some  ages  before,  might  have  been 
held  in  contempt  by  the  meanest  of  the  people,  or  must  have 
shrunk  before  that  noble  elevation  of  mind  by  which  the  sutes- 
man  conceived  no  eminence  besides  that  of  high  personal 
qualities  emfdoyed  in  public  services,  or  before  that  austere 
virtue,  which  confined  the  public  esteem  to  acts  of  public 
utility,  supported  by  unblemished  reputation  in  private  life. 
But,  in  the  present  age,  there  was  a  fashion  which  set  such 
antiquated  notions  at  defiance,  controled  the  authority  of  the 
state  itself,  and  bestowed  on  private  adventurers  the  attach* 
ment  which  belonged  to  the  commonwealdi,  and  the  defe- 
rence which  was  due  only  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  republic  the  character  of  parties  has 
already  repeatedly  changed,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  them  accordingly  varied. 
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In  the  first  periodi  of  its  history^  citizens  were  divided  on 
the  supposed  distinctions  of  birth ;  and,  in  the  quality  of  patri* 
cian  or  plebeian,  strove  for  prerogative  or  privilege,  with  much 
emulatioa,  as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth^ 
but  with  little  jealousy  of  personal  interests. 

In  a  sidwequent  period,  when  the  invidious  part  of  the  for* 
mer  dislinction  was  removed,  citizens,  having  no  long«r  the 
same  subject  of  animosity,  as  being  bom  to  different  preten- 
sions, they  entered  more  fuUy  on  the  competition  of  individu* 
als,  and  the  formation  of  separate  factions.  They  strove  for 
the  ascendant  of  aristocratical  or  democratical  government, 
according  to  the  interest  they  had  formed  to  themsdves  in  die 
prevalence  of  either*  They  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  peace 
and  honour  of  the  public  to  their  own  passions,  and  entered 
into  disputes  accordingly,  which  were  in  the.  highest  degree 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  They  thought  personal 
provocations  were  sufficient  to  justify  public  disorders;  or^ 
actuated  by  vehement  animosities,  they  signalized  their  vic- 
tories with  the  blood  of  their  antagonists.  But,  though  san- 
guinary and  cruel  in  their  immediate  executions,  they  formed 
no  delU)erate  plans  of  usurpation  to  enslave  their  country,  nor 
formed  a  sjntem  of  evils  to  continue  beyond  the  outrage  into 
which  they  themselves  were  led  by  their  supposed  personal 
wnmgs  or  fiu:tious  resentments. 

We  are  now  again  once  more  to  change  the  scene,  and  to 
hove  under  our  consideration  the  conduct  of  men  who  were 
in  reality  as  indifferent  to  any  interest  of  party  as  they  were 
to  that  of  the  republic,  or  to  any  object  of  state;  who  had  no 
resentments  to  gratify ;  or  who  easily  sacrificed  those  which 
they  felt  to  the  purposes  of  a  cool  and  deliberate  design  on 
the  sovereignty  of  tiieir  country.  Though  rivals,  they  could 
occasionally  enter  into  combinations  for  mutual  support,  fre* 
cjfuentiy  changed  their  partisans,  and  had  no  permanent  quarrel 
but  with  those  who  uniformly  wished  to  preserve  the  republic 
They  were  surrounded  by  persons  who  admired  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  or  of  power,  which  might  be  obtsuned  at  the 
expense  of  their  country,  and  who,  indeed,  were  ready  to  ex- 
tot  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who  could  lead  .%  numerous 
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list  of  rttaioers  to  share  widi  himself  in  the  spoils  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  some  years,  except  in  that  part  where 
C«esar  commanded,  been  established  throughout  the  empire. 
Instead  of  military  operations,  the  state  was  occupied  in 
directing  the  farms  of  the  revenue,  in  hearing  complaints  of 
oppression  from  the  provinces,  and  in  appointing  the  succes- 
sion of  military  governors.  Besides  the  disputes  which  have 
been  mentioned  relating  to  the  provincial  appointments  of 
Crassus  and  Caesar,  there  arose  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
provinces  to  be  assigned  to  their  immediate  predecessors  in 
the  consulate,  Marcellinus  and  Philippus.  It  was  strongly 
urged  that  Piso,  Gabinius,  and  even  Csesar  himself,  should  be 
retailed,  to  make  way, for  officers  who  ^ktrt  intided  to  similar 
command  in  their  turns.  This  measure  was  supported  in 
part  by  Cicero,  who  vehemendy  contended,  diat  Piso  and 
Gabinius  should  be  superseded;  but  urged  the  contihumnce  of 
Cassar  in  his  station ;  a  circumstance  for  which  this  able  ad- 
venturer had  taken  sufficient  precaution  not  to  leave  it  hi 
hazard  from  the  issue  of  this  debate. 

Piso,  the  near  relation  of  Csesar,  in  the  event  of  these  deli- 
berations, was  actually  recalled,  and,  upon  his  return  to  the 
city,  complained  to  the  senate,  in  terms  of  great  asperity,  of 
the  injury  done  to  his  character.  Cicero  had  ever  treated 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  though  in  reality  but  the  instruments  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  as  the  principal  authors  of  his  own 
calamities;  and,  upon  the  present  occasion,  had  pronounced 
against  Piso  that  violent  invective  which  still  remains  among 
his  works,  and  which  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  person, 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  in  a  great  measure  disproved. 

Gabinius  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  government  of 
Syria,  and  during  this  time  had  ventured  to  employ  the  force 
of  his  province  in  a  manner  which,  together  with  some  other 
offences,  drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  the  animad- 
version of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  in  exile  from  his  kingdom,  had  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  aid  in  recovering  his  crown ;  that  his  suit  had  been  grants 
ed,  but  rf/ndered  ineffectual  by  the  regard  which  was  paid  to 
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a  5uppo6ed  oracle,  which  forbade  his  being  reinstated  with  a 
militaiy  force;  that  he  had  withdrawn  to  Ephesus,  and  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  celebrated  temple  of  tliat  place,  where  he 
waited  for  some  change  of  fortune  in  his  fevour.  Lentulus, 
the  governor  of  Cilicia,  to  whom  the  business  of  restoring 
him,  though  without  military  force,  had  been  committed  by 
the  senate,  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  venture  to  dis* 
regard  the  restriction  imposed  upon  him;  march  with  an 
army  to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt ;  possess  himself  of  the 
iflrealth  which  was  to  be  found  in  effecting  such  a  revolution ; 
and  trust  to  the  influence  of  his  friends  at  Rome  in  procuring 
his  pardon  from  the  senate,  and  even  their  approbation  of 
what  he  should  do. 

Upon  this  question  Cicero  advised  Lentulus,  if  he  had  a 
force  sufficient  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  not  to  lose  an  op- 
portunity of  performing  a  service  which,  though  not  author* 
ised,  could  be  afterwards  vindicated.  But  the  business  still 
remained  in  suspense,  when  Gabinius  arrived  in  Syria;  and, 
probably,  by  an  advice  from  Pompey  to  the  same  purpose 
with  that  of  Cicero  to  Lentulus,  undertook,  in  opposition  to 
a  decree  of  the  senate  and  of  the  augurs,  the  restoration  of 
this  exile  to  his  throne.  Having  received  or  bargained  for  a 
great  sum  of  money,  in  return  for  this  service,  he  advanced 
ivith  a  fleet  and  an  army  towards  Egypt,  passed  through  Pa- 
lestine, and,  on  his  way,  raised  a  contribution  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  now  in  possession  of  the 
crown,  had  married  Archelaus ;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen 
her  hands  against  her  father,  had  assumed  her  husband  as  a 
partner  in  the  throne.  But  the  forces  of  these  associated  sove- 
reigns  were  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  Ptolemy  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom.  Gabinius,  with  the  treasure  amassed  on 
this  occasion,  hoped  to  be  secure  agsunst  the  attacks  which, 
at  his  return  to  Rome,  were  likely  to  be  made  upon  him,  for 
his  contempt  of  the  senate  and  of  the  oracle,  and  for  the 
octortion  of  which  he  was  accused  at  the  same  time  in  Pales- 
tine, a  part  of  his  own  province. 

In  this  busy  time  of  Caesar's  faction  at  Rome,  he  himself, 
upon  the  alarm  of  an  invalsion  from  Germany,  had  been  called 
to  defend  the  northern  extremity  of  Gaul.     Two  separate 
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hordes,  the  TenchUri  and  Usupetm^  pretending  to  be  dmren 
by  superior  force  from  the  ugual  tract  of  their  own  migrations, 
had  united  together,  and  presented  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  natives  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  in* 
stantly  abandoned  their  habitations,  and,  collecting  all  die 
boats  that  could  be  found  to  the  opposite  side,  made  a  dispo- 
ntion  to  stop  the  passage  of  these  invaders. 

The  Germans  observing  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
to  resist  them,  affected  to  lay  aside  the  design  of  passing  the 
Rhine;  and,  by  changing  their  course,  made  a  feint  to  divert 
die  attention  of  dieir  antagonists.  In  execution  of  this  pur» 
pose,  they  continued  for  three  days  to  retire  from  the  river. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  supposing  that  their  opponents  would 
be  off  their  guard,  or  returned  to  their  ordinary  way  of  life, 
tbey  suddenly  changed  their  direction,  and  in  one  night  re- 
passed the  ground  over  which  they  had  marched  on  the  three 
preceding  day,  surprised  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  with 
which  to  accomplish  their  passage,  dislodged  the  natives  of  the 
coimtry  on  the  left  of  the  river  before  them,  and  from  thence 
cmitinued  their  migrations  betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse, 
over  what  is  now  called  the  duchies  of  Juliers^  of  Limbnrg, 
and  Luxemburg. 

These  invaders  amounted,  by  Caesar's  account,  to  upwards 
of  four  hundred  thousand  souls  ;*  a  number  which  exceeds 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  in  Europe,  besides  London 
and  Paris,  and  which  may  perhaps  raise  some  suspicion  of 
error  in  copying  the  text,  or  of  exaggeration  in  the  commen* 
tary,  which  was  itself  intended  to  raise  the  character  of  Cssar 
at  Rome.  But,  on  the  question  relating  to  the  probability  of 
so  great  a  number,  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  migrating 
nations,  certainly  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  aru  which 
are  practised  to  supply  and  to  accommodate  populous  cities, 
were  likewise  exempt  from  the  want  of  such  supplies,  and 
acquiesced  in  what  was  necessary  to  mere  subsistence.  Such 
nations  have  less  skill  and  industry  than  the  manufacturer 
and  the  trader  in  a  settled  and  well-regulated  city ;  but  they 
have  less  waste  and  less  misapplication  of  labour  to  superflu- 
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ous  and  unprofitable  purposes  than  take  place  in  times  of  lux- 
ury or  refined  accommodation. 

ITie  German  nations  of  this  age,  although  they  had  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  among  their  neighbours  the  advantages  of 
land-property,  and  of  agriculture  supported  by  skill  and  indus* 
try,  yet  frequendy  preferred  the  state  of  migration,  and  from 
policy  declined  making  any  permanent  settlement,  lest  the 
care  of  propertj',  and  the  studies  of  ease  and  convenience, 
should  corrupt  or  enervate  their  people.  Their  favourite 
occupation  was  hunting,  which  they  considered  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  war.  They  traversed  the  woods  and  pasture  lands, 
with  numerous  herds,  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  milk,  flesh, 
and  game..  They  likewise  knew  the  use  of  com,  of  which  they 
sometimes  took  a  crop  from  favourable  lands ;  but  without  re- 
maining beyond  the  period  of  a  single  seed-time  and  harvest 
to  cultivate  any  particular  portion  of  ground. 

They  moved  in  great  and  numerous  bodies,  which  mus^ 
to  a  great  extent,  have  covered  the  face  of  the  country  over 
which  they  passed ;  but  the  multitude,  thus  moving  as  one 
body,  was  distinguished  into  separate  clans  and  fraternities, 
led  by  their  headmen  or  chiefs,  whp  kept  order  in  their 
several  divisions.  They  allowed  private  parties  to  make 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country,  and  to  choose 
their  leaders  for  this  purpose.  But,  in  peace,  the  separate 
clans  had  no  band  of  connection.  If  they  had,  at  any  time,  a 
general  government,  which  comprehended  the  whole  of  their 
tribes,  it  was  but  a  temporary  expedient,  to  which  they  had 
recourse  in  military  adventures,  and*  on  other  pressing  occa^ 
sions. 

Under  such  equality  of  conditions,  every  individual,  who 
was  of  a  proper  age,  was  obliged  to  labour  for  himself,  and  to 
subsist  by  what  he  procured ;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only 
in  procuring  what  was  necessary.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  likely  that  commodities  should  accumulate  ;  but  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
Caesar  in  this  place,  or  on  the  evidence  of  ancient  history  in 
general,  was  certainly  great.* 

•  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  iv.  6. 
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The  Suevi,  before  whom  the  present  invaders  of  Gaul  had 
retired,  were  said  to  consist  of  a  hundred  cantons^  emch  fiir« 
nishing  annually  a  thousand  men  for  war,  and  a  like  number 
for  the  care  of  their  herds  and  domestic  concerns*  Such 
clouds,  gathering  on  the  frontier  of  Csesar's  province,  re* 
quired  his  presence.  He,  accordingly,  assembled  his  tarmy^ 
and  advanced  to  observe  them  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse* 

The  Germans,  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  despise  the 
Gauls,  and  the  present  invaders  expected  no  formidable  op- 
position on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  lliey  had  ventured  to 
divide  their  forced,  had  sent  the  great  body  of  their  horse 
upon  an  excursion  beyond  the  Meuse,  to  scour  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country;  and,  upon  Csesar's  approach,  they  offered  to 
treat  of  an  alliance  with  him.  *'  They  neither  sought,  (they 
^'  said)  nor  would  they  decline,  a  war  with  the  Romans.  It 
"  was  their  way  to  repel  injuries  with  the  sword,  not  to  elude 
"  them  by  negotiation.  But,  in  the  present  case,  they  should, 
*'*'  nevertlieless,  condescend  so  for  as  to  assure  the  Roman 
"  general,  that  they  had  passed  the  Rhine  from  necessity, 
"  and  not  with  any  intention  to  invade  his  province.  That 
"  if  he  were  pleased  to  receive  them  as  friends,  diey  were  in 
^  condition  to  merit  this  tide,  should  be  content  with  the 
**  ground  they  had  gained,  or  accept  of  any  other  which  he 
**•  might  choose  to  assign  them."  Caesar  replied,  "  That 
^^  while  they  remained  in  Gaul,  he  could  not  consider  them 
*'  as  friends.  That  if  they  repassed  the  Rhine,  he  had  allies 
*'  in  Germany,  with  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  join  them 
**  in  a  league  of  defence  against  any  enemy,  by  whom  they 
"  had  been  thus  forced  to  relinquish  their  usual  bounds." 

Having  received  this  answer,  th^  German  deputies,  to 
make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the  command  of  their 
nations,  desired  a  cessation  of  arms  for  three  days.  But 
Caesar,  suspecting  that  they  only  meant  to  amuse  him,  and  to 
gain  time  for  the  junction  of  all  their  forces,  refused  to  com- 
ply with  this  request,  and  continued  his  march.  Being 
arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  their  camp,  he  was  again  met 
by  their  deputies,  with  fresh  intreaties  that  he  would  advance 
no  farther,  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  give  to  the  cavalry,  who 
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ntiade  ikt  van-guard  of  his  army,  orders  to  abstain  from  hosti« 
lities  for  three  days:  that  in  this  time,  they  might  have  an 
answer  from  die  German  nations  mentioned  in  their  last  con- 
ference, and  know  whether  such  a  league  could  be  formed,  as 
Was  then  proposed,  to  give  them  some  prospect  of  safety  in 
returning  to  their  usu^l  haunts. 

Csesar,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have  granted  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms ;  though,  on  account  of  what  afterwards  happened, 
he  is  witling  to  diminish  the  extent  of  his  own  engagement, 
and  to  impute  the  breach  of  faith  which  followed  to  his  ene- 
mies. He  agreed  to  advance  no  farther  than  four  miles,  for 
die  convenience  of  water,  and  sent  an  order  to  his  van-guard 
to  ab&tMin  from  hostilities.  This  order,  however,  had  no 
effect.  His  advanced-guard,  consisting  of  five  diousand 
horse,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy. 

When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Germans  were  not  yet 
joined  by  the  great  body  of  their  horse.  They  had  eamesdy 
5Ued  for  a  cessarion  of  hostilides ;  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  begun  the  attack.  Yet  Caesar  accused  them  of  a  de- 
sign, with  this  small  party,  to  surprise  the  whole  of  his  cavalry* 

On  the  day  which  followed  this  skirmish  of  the  cavalry,  or 
the  parties  advanced,  the  leaders  and  principal  men  of  the 
Germans,  leaving  their  own  camp,  without  officers,  in  perfect 
security,  came  in  great  Hungers  to  that  of  Ca»sar,  to  exculpate 
thettiselves  of  what  had  passed  on  the  preceding  day,  to  con« 
vince  him  of  their  own  pacific  dispositions,  and  to  deprecate 
the  further  progress  of  his  army.  This  he  thought  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  to  cut  off,  by  a  complete  surprise,  this  enemy 
entirely,  and  to  finish  the  war.  Having,  accordingly,  secured 
the  persons  of  their  leaders,  who  had  thus  unwarily  put  them- 
selves in  his  hands,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  army  direcdy 
to  their  camp,  easily  overcame  the  few  that  took  arms  to  oppose 
him,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  put  the  whole  to 
the  sword.  The  country,  over  all  the  ways  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  camp,  at  which  the  slaughter 
began,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  or  Wall,  and  the  Meuse, 
was  strewed  with  the  slain.* 

•  That  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  faU»,iiito  the  Meuf  e,  changes  its  name 
for  that  of  WaU. 
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when  an  accident  happened,  which  ^ncoucaged  them  again  to 
resist. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  infantry  had  landed,  a 
second  division  of  ships,  with  the  cavahy,  appeared  in  sight  ; 
but  before  they  could  reach  the  shore,  were  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm  :  part  was  driven  back  towards  Gaul,  part  car- 
ried down  the  British  channel,  and  cast  in  distress  on  the  con- 
tiguous  coast.  Even  the  shipping,  from  which  the  legions 
had  disembarked,  lying  aground  in  the  surf,  or  at  anchor  in 
a  high  sea  and  spring-tide,  circumstances  with  which  the  Ita* 
Hans  were  little  accquainted,  were  set  adrift,  or  filled  with 
water,  many  of  them  beat  to  pieces  or  greatly  shattered,  and 
rendered  unserviceable. 

By  these  misfortunes,  Caesar,  although  he  had  made  no  pro- 
vision to  subsist  for  the  winter  in  Britain,  was  in  danger  of 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  the  island  for  want  of  shipping. 
The  natives  retracted  their  late  submission,  began  to  drive 
away  the  cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  within  reach  of 
his  camp.  They  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  be  obli- 
ged to  depart,  or  must  perish  for  want  of  provisions ;  and 
diat  they  would,  ^the  example  of  so  vain  and  calamitous  an 
attempt,  deter  every  enemy  for  the  future  from  invading  their 
country. 

Caesar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  employed  all  his  work- 
men with  the  greatest  diligence  in  repairing  his  ships,  endea- 
voured to  collect  some  provisions,  and  to  form  a  magazine. 
The  natives  assembled  in  great  bodies  to  intercept  his  fo- 
ragers, and  obliged  him  to  cover  ever}'  party  employed  on  this 
service  with  the  force  of  his  army.  '1  he  legions  were  at  first 
greatly  disconcerted  by  the  unusual  eSect  of  the  British  cha- 
riots, and  by  the  want  of  their  own  cavalry  ;  but  as  they  pre« 
v^led  in  every  close  fight,  the  Britons  were  driven  to  renew 
their  former  submission,  and  became  bound  to  deliver  double 
the  number  of  hostages  they  had  formerly  stipulated..  Victo- 
rious, however,  as  this  mighty  commander  has  recorded  him- 
self, not  thinking  it  proper,  with  shattered  vessels,  at  the 
mercy  of  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  to  await  the  per- 
formance of  this  article,  he  ordered  the  hostages  to  be  sentafter 
him  into  Gaul,  reimbarked  with  his  army,  and  with  the  first 
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favourable  wind'repas&ed  to  the  continent.    At  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  the  Cauls,  upon  the  report  of  his  late  misfor^ 
tunes,  had  revolted;  that  one  of  his  transports,  witii  three 
hundred   men  on  board,  having  parted  with  the  fleet,  and 
landing   at  a  separate   place,  was   attacked  i    and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  send  the  remains  of  his  cavalry  to  their  re« 
lief«      Xhe  Morini,  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  with  other  nations  of  the  low  countries, 
had  taken  arms  against  the  officers  he  had  stationed  in  his 
absence  to  keep  them  in  awe*     The  campaign,  therefore,  con- 
cluded with  the  operations  which  were  necessary  to  quell 
this  revolt.     Labienus  subdued  the  Morini.     Quintus  Titu- 
rius   Sabinius,  and  Lucius  Cotta,  having  recovered  posses- 
sion of  the  interior  countr}',  fell  back  to  the  coast. 

The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  put  into  winter  quarters } 

and  Cassar,  as  if  sensible  that  he  had  made  his  attempt  cm 

Britain  witii  too  small  a  force,  and,  whatever  representatioo 

he  might  give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  imputation  of  a 

miscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet,  and  to  add,  durmg 

the  winter,  as  many  more  ships  as  possible,  built  upon  a  can* 

structionmore  fit  for  the  service  to  which  they  were  destined, 

broader,  and  more  capacious  in  tiie  hull,  for  the  reception  of 

men  and  horses,and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the  convenience 

of  landing.    The  timber  was,  probably,  taken  from  the  nei^ 

bouring  forests  ;   but  the  materials  of  his  rigging,  it  is  said, 

were  brought  from  Spiun.     Havingtakentiiese  measures  to 

enable  him  at  a  more  convenient  season  to  renew  his  ezpedi« 

tion  into  Britain,  he  set  out  as  usual  for  Italy  and  his  winter 

station  in  the  neig^ibourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassus  employed,  as  has  been 
already  related,  in  accomplishing  for  themsdves,  and  for  him, 
the  ol^ecu  which  they  had  severally  in  view*  Crassus  had 
fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  treasures  of  the  East,  and  projected 
the  sale  of  kingdoms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  disposal 
in  that  part  of  tiie  world.  Pompey  still  more  especially  waa 
gratified  in  his  wishes  ;  being  stationed  to  act  for  the  par^, 
widi  a  degree  of  consideration  and  majesty,  litde  short  of 
monarchy,  at  Rome ;  while  he  obtained  a  separate  military 
establbhment,  and  the  patronage  of  a  mighty  province  for 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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vanity  in  the  leader,  we  must  admire  the  hardiness  and  vigour 
of  the  troops  who  could  accomplish  these  services. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and  character  of  m 
people,  were  then  unknown  on  the  continent.  Csesar  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  information  in  these  particu^ 
lars,  sent  a  galley  with  orders  to  explore  the  coast,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  countenance  of  the  natives.  He  ordered  all  his 
shipping,  and  even  those  vessels  which  he  had  enqdoyed  the 
preceding  year  against  the  Veneti,^  to  sail  round  the  Cape 
of  Bretanny  into  the  British  channel,  and  repair  to  the  straits 
which  separate  this  island  from  the  continent. 

On  the  report  of  these  preparations,  which  evidently  point* 
ed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  natives,  willing  to  avert,  by  iiego> 
tiation,  the  storm  which  threatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman 
proconsul  a  submissive  message,  and  offered  to  cosie  under 
his  protection. 

Cssar,  founding  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  island  on 
these  advances,  which  were  made  to  him,  proceeded  widi 
more  boldness  to  the  execution  of  his  enterprise.  In  order 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  he  was  leaving  behind  him 
might  not  create  any  trouble  in  his  absence,  he  obliged  them 
to  give  hostages,  and  made  a  proper  disposition  of  his  army 
to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  had  assembled,  at  the  most  con- 
venient haven  on  the  Gaulish  side,  now  supposed  to  be  the 
Wissan,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,!  eighty  transports  or 
ships  of  burden,  with  a  number  of  galleys  to  accommodate 
the  officers  of  rank  and  their  equipage.  The  remainder  of 
his  shipping  was  yet  detained,  by  contrary  winds,  in  a  creek 
at  some  distance,  supposed  to  be  Boulogne ;  thither  he  sent 
his  cavalry,  with  orders  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  where 
they  lay.  He  himself  went  on  board,  with  the  infantry  of 
two  legions,  at  the  former  haven,  and  having  found  a  favoura- 
ble wind  with  moderate  weather,  weighed  about  ten  at  night, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Britain  on  the  following  day,  at  ten 
in  the  morning.  The  cliffs,  where  he  first  approached  the 
shore,  were  high  and  steep,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with 


*  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  Vannes. 

t  Sec  Danville's  Geography  of  ancient  Gaul. 
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numerous  bodies  of  men,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  even  in 
wheel-carriages,  a  species  of  machine  on  which  the  natives  of 
diis  country  were  accustomed  to  make  war.  It  being  impos- 
sible to  land  under  such  difficulties^  and  in  the  face  of  this 
opposition,  he  bore  away,  as  is  probable,  to  the  northward, 
about  eight  miles,  with  a  favourable  wind,  to  some  part  of  the 
flat  shore ^  idiich  is  contiguous  to  the  Downs;  and  here,  in 
the  manner  of  ancient  debarkations,  for  which  the  shipping 
of  those  times  was  built,  ran  his  transports  aground,  and  pre- 
pared to  land. 

In  the  meantime  the  Britons,  who,  in  their  march, on  the 
hiUs,  had  kept  pace  with  the  Roman  galleys,  camb  down  to 
the  strand,  and  advanced  even  some  way  into  the  water  to 
oppose  ti\e  descent.  As  the  surf  on  that  shore  usually  runs 
high,  and  the  Romans,  from  where  their  vessek  struck,  had 
some  way  to  wade  in  water  too  deep  to  allow  them  the  free 
use  of  tiieir  arms,  diey  durst  not  meet  the  enemy  under  such 
disadvantages,  and  remained  on  board.  Cssar,  seeing  his 
men  unusuaiiy  backward,  did  not  think  proper  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  urge  them  further;  but  ordered  some  of  the 
lightest  vessels,  which  were  mounted  with  missile  engines, 
or  manned  with  archers  and  slingers,  to  row  as  near  to  the 
shore  as  they  had  water  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  landing 
place,  and  from  thence  to  gall  the  enemy*  This  disposition 
had  the  effect  to  clear  the  way  for  his  men  to  descend  from 
their  ships;  but  they  were  still  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity;  until  the  bearer  of  a  standard,  {dunging  into  the 
water,  and  calling  aloud  for  those  who  were  near,  to  follow,  if 
they  meant  to  save  a  Roman  eag^e  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  tiie  enemy,  numbers  at  once,  from  different  ships,  and  with- 
out any  order,  obeyed  this  call,  and  the  islanders,  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  withdrew  from 
the  landing-place,  and  soon  after  disappeared.  Seeing  their 
enemy  thus  in  possession  of  the  land,  they,  in  a  few  days,  even 
offered  to  surrender,  and  were  about  to  deliver  their  hostages, 

•  Planum  et  apertum  littus.     Sec  Cxsar's  Commcntarica. 
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when  an  accident  happened,  which  dncoucaged  them  agftim  to 
resist. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  infantry  had  landed^  a 
second  division  of  ships,  with  the  cavahy,  appeared  in  si^it ; 
but  before  they  could  reach  the  shore,  were  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm  :  part  was  driven  back  towards  Gaul^  part  car- 
ried down  the  British  channel,  and  cast  in  distress  on  the  con- 
tiguous coast.  Even  the  shipping,  fr<»n  which  the  legions 
had  disembarked,  lying  aground  in  the  surf,  or  at  anchor  in 
a  high  sea  and  spring-tide,  circumstances  with  which  the  Ita- 
lians were  little  accquainted,  were  set  adrift,  or  filled  with 
water,  many  of  them  beat  to  pieces  or  gready  shattered,  and 
rendered  unserviceable  • 

By  these  misfortunes,  Ca&sar,  alAough  he  had  made  no  pro- 
vision to  subsist  for  the  winter  in  Britain,  was  in  danger  of 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  the  island  for  want  of  shipping. 
The  natives  retracted  their  late  submission,  began  to  drive 
away  the  cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  vrithin  reach  of 
his  camp.  They  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  be  obli- 
ged to  depart,  or  must  perish  for  want  of  provisions ;  and 
Uiat  they  would,  byxhe  example  of  so  vain  and  calamitous  an 
attempt,  deter  every  enemy  for  the  future  from  invading  their 
country. 

Caesar,  in  the  mean  time,  white  he  employed  all  his  work- 
men with  the  greatest  diligence  in  repairing  his  ships,  endea-^ 
voured  to  collect  some  provisions,  and  to  form  a  magazine. 
The  natives  assembled  in  great  bodies  to  intercept  his  fo- 
ragers, and  obliged  him  to  cover  every  party  employed  on  this 
service  with  the  force  of  his  army.  The  legions  were  at  first 
greatty  disconcerted  by  the  unusual  eSect  of  the  British  cha- 
riots, and  by  the  want  of  their  own  cavalry  ;  but  as  they  pre« 
v^led  in  every  close  fight,  the  Britons  were  driven  to  renew 
their  former  submission, and  became  bound  to  deliver  double 
the  number  of  hostages  they  had  formerly  stipulated..  Victo- 
rious, however,  as  this  mighty  commander  has  recorded  him- 
self, not  thinking  it  proper,  with  shattered  vessels,  at  the 
mercy  of  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  to  await  the  per- 
formance of  this  article,  he  ordered  the  hostages  to  be  sentafter 
him  into  Gaul,  reimbarked  with  his  army,  and  with  the  first 
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favourable  wind' repassed  to  the  condnent*    At  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  the  Caiils,  upon  the  report  of  his  late  misfori 
tunes,  had  revolted;  that  one  of  his  transports,  widi  three 
hundred   men  on  board,  having  parted  with  the  fleet,  and 
kmding   at  a  separate  place,  was   attacked »    and  Aat  it 
was  necessary  to  send  the  remains  of  his  cavalry  to  their  re* 
lief«      Xhe  Morini,  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  with  other  nations  of  the  low  countries, 
had  taken  arms  against  the  officers  he  had  stationed  in  his 
absence  to  keep  them  in  awe.     The  campaign,  therefore,  con- 
cluded with  the  operations  which  were  necessary  to  queU 
this  revolt.     Labienus  subdued  the  Morini.     Quintus  Titu« 
Tius   Sabinius,  and  Lucius  Cotta,  having  recovered  posses- 
sion of  the  interior  countr}',  fell  back  to  the  coast. 

The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  put  into  winter  quarters } 

and  Cassar,  as  if  sensible  that  he  had  made  his  attempt  on 

Britain  with  too  small  a  force,  and,  whatever  representation 

he  might  give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  imputation  of  a 

nuscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet,  and  to  add,  during 

the  winter,  as  many  more  ships  as  possible,  built  upon  a  con* 

struction  more  fit  for  the  service  to  which  they  were  destined, 

broader,  and  more  capacious  in  At  hull,  for  the  recepticm  of 

men  and  horses,and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the  convenienc0 

of  landing.    The  timber  was,  probidyly,  taken  from  the  nei^ 

bouring  forests  ;  but  the  materials  of  his  rigging,  it  is  said, 

were  brought  from  Spiun.     Having  taken  these  measures  to 

enable  him  at  a  more  convenient  season  to  renew  his  expedi« 

lion  into  Britain,  he  set  out  as  usual  for  Italy  and  his  winter 

station  in  the  netg^ibourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassus  employed,  as  has  been 
already  related,  in  accomplishing  for  themselves,  and  for  him, 
the  objects  which  they  had  severally  in  view*  Crassus  had 
fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  treasures  of  the  East,  and  projected 
the  sale  of  kingdoms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  disposal 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Pompey  still  more  especially  waa 
gratified  in  his  wishes  ;  being  stationed  to  act  for  the  par^, 
with  a  degree  of  consideration  and  majesty,  little  short  of 
monarchy,  at  Rome ;  while  he  obtained  a  separate  military 
establishment,  and  the  patronage  of  a  mighty  province  for 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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hiniBelf,  abroad.  In  dus  new  distribution,  Caesar  appears  to 
have  been  least  considered :  but  he  had  aheady  provided, 
what  he  knew  in  the  end  was  todecide  every  controversy,  i 
great  army,  inured  to  service,  and  in  a  station  which  gave  m 
easy  access  to  Italy,  and  the  command  of  Rome.  As  if  se^ 
cure  of  their  interests,  therefore,  they  permitted  the  elecdcm 
of  consuls  to  proceed  without  disturbance  ;  and  suffered  La« 
cius  Oomitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  professed  partisan  of  the  senate, 
together  with  Appius  Claudius,  to  be  elected  con- 
'  suls  ;  Marcus  Cato,  and  Milo,  to  be  placed  in  the 
fist  of  prstors ;  and  several  citizens,  well  affected  to  the 
senate,  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  of  tribunes. 

The  winter  and  spring,  however,  were  inactive  on  the  part 
of  the  aristocracy.  Cato,  probably,  did  not  see  any  pvidic 
object  in  which  to  engage  with  advantage  beyond  the  duties 
of  his  office,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  restrain,  by  his  an- 
thority  and  by  his  example,  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of 
At  age.  The  dangerous  powers  which  had  been  recently 
granted  to  persons,  from  whose  ambition  the  republic  had  so 
much  to  fear,  no  doubt,  greatly  alarmed  the  senate ;  but  this 
body,  though  led  by  Domitius,  one  of  the  consuls,  by  Cato  and 
Milo,  two  of  the  prsetors,  and  8iq>ported  by  many  of  the  tri- 
bunes, either  did  not  think  themselves  entitled  to  dispute  die 
validity  of  those  grants,  nor  to  attempt  the  revocaticm  of  what 
had  been  so  recently  confirmed  by  the  people,  or  periiaps 
thought  themselves  happy  in  the  supposed  removal  of  so  many 
factious  adventurers  from  the  scene  of  afiairs  at  Rome. 

Even  in  this,  Pompey  disappointed  their  hopes;  though  now 
master  of  Spun  and  part  of  Africa,  with  an  adequate  army, 
still  under  the  pretence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  hb  commis- 
sion to  furnish  the  public  granaries  with  com,  he  remained  in 
Italy,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  among  his  coun- 
try villas,  executing  the  duties  of  general  purveyor,^  with  the 
assistance  of  his  lieutenants,  and  managing  his  intrigues  in  the 
city  by  means  of  his  agents  and  friends.  He  was  attended  by 
numbers  of  every  rank  and  condition,  who  resorted  to  him 
with  the  assiduity  of  courtiers,  and  with  a  servility,  which 
seemed  to  place  the  sovereignty  in  his  hands.     He  even 
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nuuntained  the  appearaiice  of  a  monarch  in  the  state  which  he 
assumed,  as  well  as  in  the  influence  he  acquired.  While  he 
affiscted  reserve  and  moderatton,  in  order  to  appear  worth  j  of 
bis  rank,  his  retainers  ever  treated  him  as  a  great  prince,  and 
with  his  connivance  fomented  disorders  tending  to  shake  the 
government  of  the  senate;  in  order  diat  the  republic  might  be 
forced  to  rely  on  him  for  support^m^le  he  himself  affected  to 
decline  the  burden. 

In  the  management  of  these  intrigues,  and  in  the  full  hopes 
of  their  success,  Pompey  was  now  left,  seemingly,  at  the  helm 
of  afiairs  by  Crassus,  as  well  as  by  Caesar.  The  first,  in  his 
impatience  to  take  possession  of  his  government,  had  broken 
through  all  the  impediments  already  mentioned,  that  were 
placed  to  hinder  his  departure  from  Aome,  made  haste  to 
Brundisium  with  his  army,  embarked,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavourableness  of  the  season,  and,  widi  considerable  loss^ 
both  of  men  and  of  shipping,  in  a  storm,  made  his  passage  into 
Macedonia.  The  prohibition  of  the  tribune  still  sounded  in 
liis  ears.  He  dreaded  a  vote  of  the  senate  or  people  to  recal 
his  commission.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  soon  after  his  de- 
parture, a  motion  had  been  actually  made  for  &is  purpose; 
and  that  Cicero,  though  formerly  on  ill  terms  with  Crassus^ 
being  taught  by  his  late  sufferings  to  court  the  favour  of  those 
who  at  least  could  hurt,  if  they  could  not  protect  him,  appear- 
ed on  this  question  in  his  favour,  and  claimed  a  9hare  in  the 
merit  of  obtaining  the  decision  that  vras  given  to  confirm  the 
commission^  under  which  he  was  already  ^et  out  for  the 
East. 

But  without  attending  to  the  issue  of  these  deliberations  at  ! 
Rome,  Crassus  continued  his  march  by  Macedonia  and  the 
Hellespont  into  Asia.  In  passing  through  Galatia,  finding 
Dejotarus,  sovereign  of  that  principality,  then  of  an  advanced 
age,  occupied  in  a  work  that  is  becoming  at  ev^  age,  devis- 
ing the  plan  of  a  new  city,  and  making  a  settlement  for  in- 
creased population ;  he  is  said  to  have  observed  to  this  vete- 
ran^  that  it  was  somewhat  too  late,  at  his  age,  to  be  forming 
new  projects  of  settlement;  "  nor  are  you  very  early,"  replied 
♦*  the  other, "  in  your  undertaking  of  a  conquest  in  Parthia.'^, 

*  Cictro,  sd  Famil.  lib.  r.  tp.^.  ad  Cratium. 
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CrMsns  was  tamed  of  sixty,  and  having  ever  ccmsidered 
riches  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at  eminence  and  power, 
now  joined,  to  the  rapacity  of  a  jrouthfiJ  ambition,  the  avarice 
of  age.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  piUaged  the  temjde  of 
the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure  wherever  else  he  could 
find  it.  He  made  a  pretence  of  the  military  levies  to  be  made 
in  the  provinces  for  extorting  money ;  and  afterwards,  reserv- 
ing the  money  for  his  own  use,  neglected  die  levies.  He  ex- 
acted, from  the  different  districts  of  his  prorince,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  allies,  large  quotas  of  men  and  militaiy 
stores,  merely  Azt  they  might  buy  exemptions  widi  propor- 
tional sums  of  money.^  In  the  same  spirit  of  avarice  and 
rapacity  he  invaded  the  Parthians,  without  any  authority  fitnn 
die  state,  and  even  without  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel. 

The  Parthians,  like  other  dynasdes  which  before  or  since 
have  a^sen  in  that  part  of  the  world,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  were  of  Scythian  extraction. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  about  two  hundred 
years  before  the  present  date,  a  swarm  from  the  north  had 
migrated  to  die  lower  banks  of  the  Tigris,  ovcr-ran  the  coun- 
try round  Ctesiphon,  continued  to  harass  die  neighbourhood 
by  their  depredadons ;  and,  at  last,  being  commanded  Arsa- 
ces,  the  founder  of  this  new  kingdom,  took  possession  of  an 
extensive  country,  and,  though  under  a  new  name,  in  fact  re- 
stored the  monarchy  of  Persia.t 

The  Parthian,  or  new  Persian,  monarchy,  being  yet  in  its 
vigour,  was  the  most  formidable  power  diat  now  any  where 
appeared  widiin  reach  of  the  Roman  arms.  Its  forces  con- 
sisted almost  endrely  of  horse.  Part  cased  in  h^avy  armour, 
and  using  the  lance,  were  intended  for  regular  charges ;  part 
mounted  in  a  lighter  manner,  for  expedition  or  swifhiess,  and 
using  the  bow.  While  in  the  field  they  were  attended  by 
herds  of  spare  horses,  which  they  pastured,  or  had  drove  in 
the  rear  of  their  armies.  With  this  supply,  upon  any  occa- 
sional loss,  they  new-mounted  their  cavalry,  or  having  reliefs 

«  Plut.  in  Cmso,  ll.^Dio.  Casa.  lib.  iv.  c.  13. 
,     t  Justin,  lib.  Ixi.^Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xl,  xU. 
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of  freab  horses,  performed  amatzing  marches,  and  frequendjr 
presented  themselves  to  their  enemies,  where  it  wm  iiot  exp 
pected  they  could  appear.  They  had  diflferent  notions  of 
victory  and  defeat  from  other  nations;  they  always  counted 
it  a  victory,  when,  by  their  own  fligl^,  they  led  an  enemy 
into  hasty  and  unguarded  pursuits,^  which  enabled  them  to 
return  ^vrith  advantage  from  what  i^peared  to  be  a  rout  or  dis» 
persion  of  dieir  forces. 

^Wlien  Crassus  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  Orodes  king  of 

Parthia,  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Artabazus,  on  the  aide 

of  Armenia,  sent  a  deputation  to  expostulate  with  the  Roman 

(general  on  the  cause  of  his  hostile  approach*    Crassus  made 

answer,  that  ha  would  give  the  reasons  of  bis  coming  when 

he  arrived  at  Seleucia.     **  Here,'*  said  one  of  the  Parthian 

deputies  (shewing  the  pi4m  of  his  hand),  "  hair  will  grow, 

^  beibre  you  shaU  arrive  at  Seleucia.''    Crassus  proceeded 

in  his  march,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  ravaged  Mesopota* 

mia,  without  any  resistance.  Having  continued  his  operations 

until  die  end  of  the  season,  he  returned  for  the  winter  into 

Syria^t     Upon  his  arrival  in  this  province,  he  was  joined  by 

his  son  PuUius,  who  had  served  some  years  under  Caesar  in 

Gaul,  and  was  now  detached  by  him  with  a  thousand  horse, 

and  many  marks  of  honour,  to  act  under  his  father  in  Syria. 

This  invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  after  the  season  was  far 

spent,  served  only  to  alarm  and  provoke  the  enemy,  without 

procuring  any  advantage  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans;  and 

hostilities  were  likely  to  proceed  in  the  spring  with  great  ani« 

mosity,  when  Crassus  was  to  prosecute  the  war,  which  he 

had  thus  commenced  on  such  dangerous  ground. 

Cesar,  in  the  meantime,  found  conthiual  occupation  for 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  province. 
He  himself,  with  his  usual  activity,  having  been  in  Italy  in 
the  beginning  x>f  winter,  and  having  conferred  with  the  per* 
sons  with  whom  he  intrusted  the  management  of  his  afFiEurs  at 
Home,  proceeded  to  lUjrricum,  upon  a  report,  that  this  part 
-^f  his  province  was  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Pyrustas, 

*  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xl.  G.  15.  t  Pto-  li^-  xl— Pl«t.  in  Cnutou 
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a  waiiike  tribe  on  the  froi^ier.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  inva- 
ders of  his  province  withdrew,  and  were  disowned  by  their 
own  nation.  The  Pyrustse  denied,  that  they  had  ever  given 
a  commission  to  make  war  on  the  Roman  province,  became 
bound  for  the  future  to  restrain  the  depredations  of  private 
adventurers,  and  gave  hostages  for  the  observance  of  this 
article. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Cassar  returned  from  this  expeditioo 
to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the  low  countries,  and  found, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  orders  he  had  given  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  campaign,  no  less  than  six  himdred  transport- 
vessels,  and  twenty-eight  galleys,  were  actually  built  in  di£* 
ferent  harbours  from  Ostend  to  Boulogne,  and  in  a  few  days 
might  be  ready  for  sea.  He,  accordingly,  ordered  them  to 
be  launched,  and  directed  the  whole  to  assemble  at  the  same 
port  from  which  he  had  sailed  on  the  preceding  year,  in  order 
to  receive  the  army  on  their  intended  invasion  of  Britain. 
But,  before  his  departure,  being  informed  that  certain  nations 
on  the  Moselle  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  were  soliciting 
the  Germans  to  come  over  the  Rhine  to  their  assistance,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  leave  any  enemy  on  foot  in  his  rear, 
and  that  he  might  secure  the  peace  of  Gaul  in  his  absence,  he 
marched  to  the  Moselle  with  four  legions  and  eig^t  hundred 
horse.  Upon  his  arrival  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
people  divided  between  two  leaders,  who,  being  jealous  of 
each  other,  made  their  submissions  separately,  and  gave  the 
necessary  hostages  as  pledges  for  their  future  behaviour. 

With  these  securities,  Cesar  returned  to  the  coast,  found 
all  his  armed  galleys  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  of  his  trans- 
ports actually  assembled ;  the  other  forty  transports  had  been 
put  back  by  contrary  winds,  and  were  still  retained  in  the  port 
at  which  they  had  been  built.  The  force  intended  for  this 
expedition  to  Britain  consisted  of  five  legions,  amounting 
possibly,  or  on  the  probable  supposition  that  they  were  not 
complete,  to  about  twenty  thousand  men,*  together  with  a 
body  of  Gauls,  including  many  of  their  chiefs,  whom  Csesar 
chose  to  retain  with  his  army,  rather  as  hostages  for  the 

•  The  legions,  at  the  end  of  this  campaij^,  were  reduced  to  3,500. 
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.fidelity  of  their  coimtrymen,  than  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  transport  ves- 
sels, twenty-eight  armed  galleys^with  many  tenders,  and  small 
craft  provided  by  officers  for  their  own  accommodation,  ,and 
for  the  reception  of  their  equipages;  making  in  all  eight  hun- 
dred sail. 

The  wind  being  northerly  for  five-and-twenty  days*  after 
the  fleet  was  assembled,  the  troops  still  remained  on  shore. 
At  the  eiq>iration  of  this  time  the  wind  changed,  and  the 
troops  began  to  embark,  but  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  desertion  of  a  Gaulish  chief,  who,  being  averse  to  the 
service,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  disengage 
hin[i8elf,  with  his  followers*     Caesar  considered  this  desertion 
as  a  declaration  of  war;  and  being  sensible  of  the  danger  he 
might  incur,  in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  having  such  enemies 
in  his  rear,  suspended  the  embarkation,  and  sent  a  party  of 
horse  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who,  being  overtaken,  was 
killed  in  attempting  to  defend  himself.    His  followers  were 
brought  back,  and  obliged  with  others  of  the  country  to  join 
the  forces  that  were  destined  for  Britain* 
.    On  the  return  of  the  party  employed  in-this  service,  the  em- 
barkation proceeded,  and  being  completed  at  sunset  of  die 
same  day,  the  wind  beingstill  fair,  thefleetweighed,  and  got  into 
the  channel;  but  the  wind  soon  after  having  failed,  or  shifted 
more  to  the  west,  and  the  tide  being  set  to  the  northward,  they 
were  carried  a  considerable  way,  in  that  direction,  past  the  port 
for  which  they  had  steered*   At  day-break,  they  saw  the  land 
of  Britain  on  their  left,  and  seemed  to  leave  some  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  island,  probably  the  south-foreland,  astern: 
but  with  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oars,  they 
arrived  at  noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  landing-place  of  the  former  year,  but  less  ex- 
posed to  the  sea.     This  place  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
Plgwell  Bayy  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  to 
Sandwich  Haven.t 


•  Sec  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

t  M.  d'Anville,  on  a  supposition  that  Csesar  must  have  passed  into  Bri' 
tain  by  the  shortest  possible  line,  fixes  upon  Hithe,  about  eij^ht  miles  west  of 
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The  Britons  had  assembled,  as  formeriy,  to  oppose  tho 
descent  of  the  Romans;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  so  great 
a  fleet,  were  intimidated,  and  again  withdrew  from  the  coast* 

Csnar,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  found  a  safer  road  for 
his  ships  than  that  at  which  he  had  stationed  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  left  his  fleet  at  anchor,  and  guarded  against  any 
attempts  of  the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts  and  three 
himdred  horse,  who  were  properly  intrenched  on  the  shore. 
Being  informed  that  the  Britons  had  their  forces  assembled 
on  a  small  river  (probably  the  Stour)j  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  his  landing-place,  he  put  his  army  in 
motion  in  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  came  up  with  them, 
dislodged  them  from  their  post,  and  obliged  them  to  widi- 
draw  to  a  place  of  retreat  in  that  neighbourhood,  which,  on 
occasion  of  their  own  wars,  had  been  fortified  m  their  man- 
ner with  a  moat,  and  ramparts  of  wood.  To  reduce  them  in 
this  strong  hold,  he  erected  some  works,  and  made  regular 
approaches;  but  as  he  had  not  invested  the  place,  th^  only 
<Sect  of  his  attack  was  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  their 
station,  and  to  continue  their  retreat.  He  had  taken  his  reso- 
lution to  pursue  them  on  the  following  day^  and  had  begun  his 
march  in  three  divisions,  when  it  appeared,  that  the  element 
which  so  greatly  favours  the  defences  of  Britain,  though 
not  always  sufficient  to  keep  its  enemies  at  a  distance,  yet  is 
subject  to  accidents  which  render  the  attempt  of  invaders 
abortive,  and  their  condition,  even  when  on  shore,  sufficiently 
hazardous.  To  this  purpose  a  messenger  overtook  C^sesar 
on  his  march,  with  tidings,  that  all  his  ships,  in  a  storm  which 
arose  in  the  preceding  night,  had  been  driven  from  their 
anchors,  had  run  foul  of  one  another,  that  many  of  them  were 
stranded  or  wrecked,  and  all  of  them  greatly  damaged. 

Dover,  as  the  place  of  hit  landing  in  his  first  mvasion  of  Britain ;  and,  con- 
sequently, on  some  other  contiguous  part  as  the  place  of  hb  landing  in  the 
second  invasion :  but  this  does  not  agree,  either  with  the  description  of  the 
coast,  being  planum  et  apertum  littus,  or  with  the  sequel  of  the  stoty,  which 
places  some  such  river  as  the  Stour  to  be  passed  in  his  march,  about  twelve 
miles  from  where  he  debarked.  The  coast  at  Hithe,  though  not  altogether 
inaccessible,  is  steep  and  hilly,  and  would  have  exposed  Caesar  to  difficulties 
in  his  first  operations  on  short,  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  omitted  to 
mention. 
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On  this  report,  Caesar  suspended  his  march,  and,  hayiag 

lixed  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  a  well-fortified  camp,  he 

himself,  with  a  proper  escort,  returned  to  the  coast.  .  At  his 

arrival,  he  found  that  forty  of  his  ships  were  irrecoverably 

lost;  but  that  the  remainder,  though  greatly  damaged,  might 

be  refitted.     For  this  purpose  he  gave  orders  in  the  army, 

that  all  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 

should  repair  to  the  sea-port,  to  be  employed  in  restoring  the 

-fleet;  he  called  many  workmen  likewise  from  Gaul,  and  gave 

^directions  for  building  a  number  of  new  vessels  on  different 

parts  of  that  coast;  and  to  guard,  for  the  future,  against  such 

accidents  as  had  lately  befallen  his  ships,  he  ordered  that  they 

should  be  drawn  up  on  shore.     In  this  work  part  of  the  army 

was  incessantly  employed  for  ten  days,  and  without  intermis- 

■sion  even  in  the  night.     The  fleet,  at  length,  being  in  this 

manner  seciured  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  covered  by 

An  intrenchment  on  the  side  of  the  land,  he  returned  to  his 

camp^  and  resumed  the  operations  be  had  projected  for  his 

farther  progress  in  the  island* 

It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Britain,  being  divided  into 
many  small  cantons  or  separate  principalities,  and,  as  usu^I 
in  such  cases,  frequently  at  war  among  themselves,  had  been 
actually  so  engaged  when  Caesar  arrived;  but,  during  the 
short  respite  which  the  disastrous  state  of  his  fleet  had  given 
them,  they  had  agreed  to  suspend  their  own  quarrels^  and 
were  assembled  in  greater  numbers  than  formerly^  under 
Cassivelaunus,  a  chieftain  of  Middlesex,  or,  as  Csesar  de- 
scribes him,  a  prince  residing  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  chieftain  brought  into  the  field  a  numerous  army  of 
infantry,  of  horsemen,  and  armed  chariots.  His  knowledge 
of  the  woods  enabled  him  tobarrass  the  Romans  on  their 
march,  and,  following  the  tracts  that  were  clear  of  underwood, 
not  only  to  gall  them  with  missiles  from  the  thickets,  but  to 
charge  them  likewise  with  his  horsemen  and  chariots,  even  in 
places  where  the  ground  seemed  least  fitted  to  the  movement 
of  such  bodies.  Encouraged  with  his  success  in  this  species 
of  warfare,  he  ventured  to  attack  the  Roman  cavalry,  which, 
•being  on  a  foraging  party,  was  supported  by  an  entire  legipiv 
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Btit  being  defeated  in  tihis  attempt,  wkh  great  Aitt|;liter,  he 
lost  courage,  or  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  neret 
more  attempted  to  face  the  victorious  enemy. 

Cssar,  finding  this  chieftain  remit  his  ardour,  adranceA 
with  a  quicker  pace*     From  his  silence  on  the  suliject  of  my 
diftcuhy  in  passing  the  Medway,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  followed  the  vale  of  die  Stour  to  Ashford,  and  from 
thence  to  have  kept  on  the  plains  to  Maidstone,  near  to  which 
place  the  river  Medway  is  everywhere  naturally  fordable; 
and,  from  the  length  of  his  march,  being  about  eighty  miks 
from  the  sea,  when  he  came  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
we  may  suppose  him  to  have  arrived  somewhere  below  where 
it  winds  nearly  from  south  to  north,  between  Kingston  and 
Brentford.     There  he  observes,  that  die  only  ford  in  the 
.  river  was  fenced  and  guarded;  having  a  row  of  sharp  stakes 
driven  under  water,  and  the  opposite  bank  lined  with  a  pali- 
sade, which  was  manned  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  natives. 
He,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  force  his  way,  and  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  attack,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  post,  and, 
without  any  loss,  effected  his  passage,  aldiough  his  men  were 
obliged  to  wade  up  to  the  chin. 

Cassivclaunus  had,  for  some  time,  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
sist  the  Roman  army;  he  had  contented  himself  with  obserr^ 
ing  their  motions,  and  with  endeavouring  to  strip  the  tountry 
before  them  of  every  particular  by  which  they  could  profit  oh 
their  march.    Csesar,  on  his  part,  advanced  with  the  precau- 
tions nesessary  against  such  an  enemy;  and,  as  they  had  des- 
troyed what  could  be  of  immediate  use  to  his  army,  he  de- 
stroyed what  was  left,in  order  to  distress  the  natives,  and  force 
them  to  submission.     In  this  state  of  the  war,  having  leisurt 
and  opportunity  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  manners  of  the  people,  he  gives  the  following  accouilt  of 
both:  "  That  on  the  coast  there  were  colonies  fix)m  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  continent,  still  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
«  countries  from  whence  they  had  come;  that  these  colonies, 
•*  being  possessed  of  agriculture,  and  well  stocked  with  eatde, 
**  were  extremely  populous;  that  they  had  money  coined  of 
^  iron  or  brass;  the  first  of  idiich  metals,  with  great  quanri- 
« tics  of  tin,  were  found  in  their  own  idand ;  the  other  metal 
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.  iKi{)orked  from  abroad;  that  the  winter  was  milder  her^ 
^  thaa  in  Gaul;  that  the  woods  of  firitaia  funus]»ed  the  same; 
^^  tinaber  with  those  of  Gaul,  except  the  fir  and  the  beech;  smd 
^^  that  the  houses  were  built  in  the  same  manner  in  both  coun^ 
<'  trLea*^'     From  this  account  of  the  coast  he  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve,  ^^  that  the  inland  parts  were  occupied  by  the  original 
^^  natives,  who,  with  little  corn,  subsisted  chiefly  by  milk  and 
^^  the   other  produce  of  their  herds;  that,  by  a  particular 
^^  superstition,  although  hares  were  niMnerous  in  the  fields^ 
^^  and  the  country  well  stocked  with  geese,  and  other  such 
<«  fowls,  the  people  were  forbid  to  eat  of  these  animals;  that 
^^  they  were  curious  in  the  ornaments  of  the  person,  affected 
^  to  have  bushy  whiskers,  and  long  hair ;  that  they  stained  ot 
^^  painted  their  bodies  of  a  blue  colour,  and  had  no  clothes 
^^  besides  the  skins  of  beasts;  that  they  associated  in  small 
^^  clubs  or  fraternities,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  in  numjber."    And, 
"With  respect  to  these,  adds  a  circumstance,  in  which,  if  he 
was  not  deceived,  as  is  common  enough  to  ibreigners,  by 
some  appearances  which  were  not  sufficiently  explained  to 
hin^  he  gives  a  striking  example  of  the  diversity  which  take^ 
place  among  mankind  in  setding  the  canon  of  external  actions* 
The  brothers,  the  father,  and  the  son,  though  separately  mar« 
ried,  and  reputed  parents  of  the  children  brought  forth  by 
their  respective  wives,  yet,  without  jealousy  or  imputation  of 
evil,  cohabited  with  those  wives  in  common.* 

Cwiar,  being  on  the  northern  bank,  or  on  the  left  of  the 
Thames,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Trinobantes,  supposed  to 
have  been  inhabitants  of  Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  sovereign 
of  this  canton  having,  in  some  quarrel  with  his  own  people^ 
been  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  had  taken  refuge  with  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  and  was  now,  by  force  of  the  Roman  arms,  restored 
to  his  kingdom*  Five  other  principalities  made  their  sub- 
mission at  the  same  time.  Cassivelaunus  retired  to  his  prin- 
cipal fortress,  which,  consisting  of  a  palisade  and  a  ditch, 
situate  in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  woods,  was  by  the 
natives,  as  Cesar  is  pleased  to  express  himself,  called  a  town, 
and  was  in  reality,  in  case  of  alarm,  a  place  of  retreat  for 

•  See  Cstar's  Commentaries  on  hii  last  exp64itton  to  Britain. 
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themselves  and  their  cattle.  Upon  the  approach  and  attacf: 
of  Caesar,  Cassivelaimus  retired  by  an  outlet  on  the  opposite 
side  of  his  stronghold,  leaving  some  herds  of  cattle,  and  manj 
of  his  men,  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

After  this  defeat,  the  British  prince  endeavoured,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  give  Csesar  an  alarm  on  his  rear;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  an  order  to  the  four  princes  of  Kent,  to  assemble 
their  people,  endeavour  to  force  the  Roman  station,  and  de- 
stroy the  shipping,  where  it  layon  the  coast.  They  accord- 
ingly attacked  the  intrenchment,  but  were  repulsed;  and  Cas- 
sivelaunus  himself,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  defection  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  his  repeated  defeats,  deter- 
mined  to  make  his  submission.  Meanwhile,  the  season  of 
the  year  being  far  advanced,  and  Caesar,  desirous  to  retire 
with  honour  from  a  country  in  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make  any  permanent  settlement,  accepted,  on  easy  terms,  the 
offer  which  was  made  to  him. 

A  certain  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hostages  taken  for  the  payment  of 
it,  and  the  invaders,  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  captives, 
Aen  the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired  to  their 
ships,  which,  not  being  suf&cient  to  receive  them  at  one  em- 
barkation, were  obliged  to  return  for  a  second;  and  in  this 
way,  successively,  without  any  material  accident,  transported 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  inta  Gaul. 
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CHAPTER  XXUL 

Death  of  Jtdiay  the  Daughter  of  Cemf^  and  the  Wife  of  Pompey.^^ 
Trial  of  Gabmiusj-^Dctection  of  an  infamotu  Transaction  of  Mem" 
tniu9  and  Ahenobarbua. — Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries. — Military 
JEjcecution  against  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  Country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Metucj-^Operationa  of  Crauua  in  Mesotiottmda.-^Hh 
Death^^Competithm  for  t/te  Consulate f^Death  of  Ctodiuaj-^Riot 
in  the  City,-^JPompey  sole  Qmsul.^^TritU  ofMih* 

AVHILE  the  Roman  army  was  in  Britain,  there  happened^ 
by  the  death  of  Jutia,  the  daughter  of  Csesar,  and  the  wife  of 
Pompey,  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  parties  at  Rome ; 
this  being  a  discontinuance  of  the  relation  which  subsisted 
between  those  rivals  in  the  state,  and  a  separation  of  their 
political  interests,  to  unite  no  more.     The  connection,  which 
then  came  to  be  dissolved,  had  been  devised  as  a  bond  of  con- 
federacy between  parties  whose  interfering  objects  of  pursuit, 
always  a  subject  of  jealousy,  must  otherwise,  on  many  occa- 
sions, have  proceeded  to  a  manifest  breach.     Neither  the 
father-in-law,  nor  the  son,  indeed,  was  likely  to  sacrifice  his 
ambition  to  mere  affection ;  but  each  may  have  expected  that 
the  other  should  be,  in  some  degree,  the  dupe  of  his  relation, 
or  should  abate  a  little  of  the  jealousy  to  which  he  was,  by  his 
situation  and  his  objects,  so  much  inclined,     lliis  passion, 
however,  we  may  believe,  was  far  from  having  been  extin- 
guished in  the  mind  of  either.    The  choice  which  Pompey 
made  of  Spain  for  his  province,  with  a  military  command 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  sufficiently  bespoke  his  emulation  of 
Casar,  and  even  his  apprehension  of  a  struggle,  in  which  the 
force  of  armies  was  to  decide.     Cssar  had  the  advantage  of 
being  nearer  the  capital :  but  in  a  position  to  be  awed  by  the 
forces  of  Pompey  on  his  rear,  and  by  the  resources  of  a  pro- 
vince better  matured  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  emulation,  imperfectly  dis- 
guised whilst  the  familiar  relation  of  father-in-law  and  son 
subsisted  between  C«sar  and  Pompey,  and  while  Crassus  con- 
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tinued  to  hold  a  species  of  balance  in  their  councils,  ibty  t 
ed  to  acquiesce  in  a  participation  of  popularity  and  of  power. 
But  the  death  of  Julia,  and  that  likewise  of  the  child  of  which 
she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  put 
an  end,  not  only  to  any  real  cordiality  in  this  connection,  but 
even  to  any  semblance  of  regard  i  and  rendered  them,  from 
this  time  forward,  more  openly  jealous  of  the  advantages  they 
severally  gained,  whether  in  respect  to  force  in  the  provinces, 
or  to  state  and  consideration  at  Rome* 

It  is  observed,  that,  from  this  date,  Ciesar  became  more 
than  formerly  attentive  to  reports  from  the  city,  or  watchful 
of  his  intelligence  from  thence  ;^  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
gain  every  person  who  might  be  of  consequence  in  deciding 
the  contest  which  he  perceived  must  arise.  Among  these  he 
paid  his  court  in  particular  to  Cicero,  who  was  otherwise 
likely,  about  this  time,  to  dei'ote  himself  entirely  to  Pompey, 
and  whom  he  wished,  at  least,  to  keep  in  suspense  between 
them:  for  this  purpose,  as  appears  from  their  corre^ondence, 
he  applied,  as  usual,  to  his  vanity;  and,  while  he  himself  was 
piercing  the  woods  of  Britain,  in  pursuit  of  Caasivelaunus  and 
his  painted  foUowers,t  affected  to  read  and  to  admire  verses 
composed  and  sent  to  him  by  Cicero,  a  person  much  mose 
esteemed  for  his  prose  than  his  poetry. 

The  Roman  army  had  been  temj^ed  into  Britain  by  the 
hopes  of  finding  mines  of  silver,  but  were  disappointed ;  for, 
besides  slaves,  they  did  not  find  any  boo^  in  this  island* 
Such,  probs^ly,  were  likewise  the  principal  spoils  of  Gaul; 
yet  we  find  their  general,  in  consequence  of  his  conquests  in 
tb^  country,  enabled  to  expend  great  sums  in  supporting  hi# 
influence  at  Rome.  While  Pompey  procured  his  own  ap« 
pointment  to  the  command  of  an  army,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  Caesar  in  the  provinces,  Ca^ar,  in  his  turn,  projected 
public  works  at  Rome,  to  vie  with  the  magnificence  of  Pom- 
pey, and  with  that  of  other  citizens,  who  engaged  in  such 
works,  as  a  part  of  their  policy  to  gain  the  people.    For  diis 


*  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  lib.  ii.  ep.  15.  t  lib.  til.  op.  1. 
t  Ibid-  lib.  ii.  ep.  olt.     Ad.  AtticuiUi  lib*  iv>  tp.  16. 
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pCRpose  C«Mar  propofied  to  build  ft  basilicft,^  and  to  enkrgo 
the  forum^  at  an  expense  of  »ix  millions  Roman  money,  of 
about  fifty  thousand  potinds;  to  rail  in  die  field  of  Mars  with 
ttaarble  bailisters,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  colonade 
or  portico  extending  a  thousand  paces,  or  about  an  entire 
Aaile« 

In  ti^eae  works  Cssar  affected  to  consult  or  to  employ 
Cicero^  in  a  manner  which  flattered  his  vanity,  and  renewed 
his  hopes  of  being  able  to  direct  his  councils  alsof  in  what 
related  to  matters  of  state. 

In  the  meantime,  parties  in  the  city,  though  engaged  on 

the  side  of  diffierent  competitors  for  office  at  the  approaching 

elections)  were  likewise   intent  on  the  cause  of  Gabinius, 

which  involved,  in  some  measure,  the  interest  and  credit  of 

Pompey,  by  whom  he  was  supported.    This  officer,  while 

yet  in  his  province,  had  been  impeached  for  disobeying  the 

"Of  dera  of  the  senate,  and  for  contempt  of  religion  in  his  ex* 

pedition  to  Egypt.     But  having,  by  the  joint  influence  of 

Potnpey  and  of  Qesar,  eluded  this  first  attack,  he  set  out  for 

Rome  in  great  confidence^  and,  on  his  journey,  gave  out,  that 

he  was  to  demand  a  triumph.     But,  upon  his  approach  to  the 

city,  hearing  in  what  manner  the  senate  and  people  were 

affected  towards  him,  he  thought  proper  to  make  his  entry  in 

the  night;  and  being  arrived,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 

didnoteven venturetoappear inthesenate for tendays.  Noless 

than  three  prosecutions  were  preparing  against  him:  for  trea^ 

son,  for  extortion  in  his  province,  and  for  other  crimes.    Th^ 

first  day  on  which  he  presented  himself  in  the  senate,  the 

consiils,  when  he  would  have  withdrawn,  commanded  him 

to  stay:  and,  having  called  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  from 

Syria,  who  attended  with  a  complsdnt  from  that  province,  bade 

them  state  their  charge. 

An  altercation  ensued,  in  which  Cicero,  mindful  of  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  from  Gabinius,  took  a  principal  part 
againot  him,  and  pronounced  an  invective,  which  the  other 


*  What  the  RomsM  caHed  a  basilica  or  palace,  was  a  kind  of  exchange, 
coatainin;  porticoes  for  merchants,  and  other  pubGe  accommodlttioiu. 
t  Ckero  ad  AttScvm,  Kb.  ir.  ep.  16. 
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returned  with  the  abusive  appellation  of  Jugittvcj  in  «I1immhi 
to  his  late  exile.^  Yet,  soon  after,  when  this  criminal  was 
brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in  his  province,  Cicero,  as  will 
be  mentioned,  undertook,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pompey,  to 
appear  in  his  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C.  Memmius, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of  October,  delivered  to  the 
people,  with  great  force,  a  charge  of  treason  against  Gabi* 
fuu8.t  The  judgment  of  the  tribes  being  called  for,  and  sen- 
tence  of  condemnation  likely  to  pass,  while  the  lictors  were 
preparing  to  seize  their  prisoner,  his  son,  a  young  man,  with 
much  filial  piet)',  a  virtue  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  tribune,  and,  being  rudely 
spumed  on  the  ground,  happened  to  drop  his  ring,  the  badge 
of  Roman  nobility;  the  spectators  were  moved;  Laelius  Bal- 
bus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed,  and,  with  the  gene- 
ral approbation  of  the  people,  commanded  the  process  to 
^top4 

The  other  prosecutions,  nevertheless,  were  continued 
against  the  offender.  One  before  the  praetor  Alfius,  in  which, 
though  the  majority  of  the  judges  voted  to  acquit,  there  were 
twenty«two,  out  of  seventy,  who  voted  guilty*||  Another 
before  Cato,  on  a  charge  of  depredation  in  his  province,  to 
the  amount  of  quater  millies,  four  hundred  millions  Roman 
money,  or  about  three  millions  sterling;  in  this  last  suit  he 
was  condemned,  and  forced  into  exile.  At  this  trial,  Pom- 
pey and  Cssar  continued  ta  employ  their  influence  in  his 
favour :  and  even  Cicero,  although  Ke  had  hitherto  treated 
Gabinius  as  the  autlior  of  his  own  exile,  being  reconciled  to 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  no  longer  continued  at  variance  with  a 
person  who  had  been  no.more  than  their  tool  or  instrument 
in  procuring  his  misfortunes,  and  condescended,  on  this  oc- 
casion, though  ineffectually,  to  plead  his  cause. '^^ 

After  this  busde  was  over,  the  approaching  elections  gave 
rise  to  competitions  and  intrigues  more  connected  with  the 


•  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  lib.  iii.  f  I^id-  lib.  iii. 

I  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  ||  Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  cp.  |i. 

**  Dio.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  63.*Cicero  ad  Qiiint.  FnCt.lib.  iii.  ep.  i.  et  3. 
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state  of  the  republic,  and  more  an  indication  of  the  manners 
i^hich  then  prevailed.     The  poorer  citizens  were  come  in  a 
g^at  measure  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  distribu* 
tions  of  com  from  the  granaries,  and  on  other  gratuities, 
"which  ''w^ere  made  or  procured  by  those  who  courted  popu- 
larity, or  who  aspired  to  the  offices  of  state.     Corruption  be- 
came every  day  more  flagrant  or  less  disguised;  and  the  laws 
against  bribery  were  losing  their  force  for  want  of  persons  to 
prosecute  a  crime,  of  which  so  many  either  Wished  to  reap 
the  benefit,  or  which  many  were  so  strongly  tempted  to  com- 
mit*     Xo  supply  this  defect,  Cato  moved  in  the  senate,  that 
every  one  elected  into  office  should  be  subjected  to  an  inquest, 
even  if  no  one  should  prosecute  ;*  and  actually  obtained  an 
edict,  requiring  the  ordinary  judges,  who  were  named  for 
trials  within  the  year,'  to  take  cognizance  of  the  means  by 
mrhich  candidates  succeeded  to  office;  and  to  set  those  aside 
"who  were  found  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  corruption.f 
Th6  tribunes  interposed  their  negative,  or  suspended  the 
effect  of  this  resolution,  until  an  act  of  the  people  should  be 
obtained  to  confirm  it.    The  proposal  gave  great  offence  to 
the  parties  concerned;  and  Cato,  being  attacked  by  the  popu- 
lace, narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.    He  afterwards,  in  a  fiill 
assembly  of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  was  &vourably 
heard   on  this  subject.     But  Terentius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
still  persisting  in  his  negative,  this  attempt  to  restrain  the 
corrupt  practices  of  those  who  canvassed  for  office  had  no 
further  effect. 

The  candidates  themselves,  in  the  meantime,  if  each  could 
have  trusted  the  laws  for  restraining  others,  as  well  as  him- 
self, from  the  practice  of  giving  money,  or  if  any  number  of 
them  could  have  relied  upon  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
among  themselves  to  refrain  from  it,  would,  it  is  probable, 
have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an  abus^  which  rendered 
their  pretensions  so  expensive  and  so  precarious.  Moved  by 
these  considerations,  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  tribune 
entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  bribe,  and  deposited  each  a 

*  Platareh.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  tv.  ep.  16. 

t  Cicero»  ad  Att.  lib.  tv.  ep.  16. 
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sum  of  money*  in  the  hands  of  Cato,  to  be  forfeited  by  aay 
person  who  should  be  found  acting  in  contravention  to  their 
treaty.f  One  of  them,  however,  was  detected  in  giving 
money,  and  accordingly  forfeited  his  pledge. 

In  the  competition  for  the  consulate,  corruption  was  carried 
to  the  greatest  excess.    An  office  was  opened,  at  which   the 
candidates  dealt  out  money  to  the  people,  who  came  io  the 
order  of  their  tribes  to  receive  it.J     A  gratuity  of  ten  mil- 
lions  of  sesterces  II  was  offered  to  any  person  who  should 
secure  the  vote  of  the  first  century,  or,  as  it  was  called,   the 
prerogativa.   The  demand  for  money,  to  be  employed  in  this 
species  of  traffic,  became  so  great,  that,  by  the  first  of  July, 
interest  rose  from  four  to  eight  per  cent.**     All  the  four 
candidates,  Memmius,  M.  Scaurus,  Cn.  Domitius,  and  M. 
Messala,  ifautually  raised  prosecutions  for  bribery  against 
each  other;  and,  in  the  course  of  these  transactions,  it  ap- 
peared that  Caius  Memmius,  once  a  vehement  partisan  of 
the  senate  against  Cesar,  had  made  his  peace  with  this  ene- 
my, and  was  now  supported  by  his  party  at  Rome. 

Memmius,  it  may  be  remembered,  having  been  praetor  at 
the  expiration  of  Casar's  consulate,  brought  a  charge  of  high 
misdemeanour  in  office  against  him.  Ahd  Csesar  appeared 
for  some  time  to  resent  this  attack ;  but  was  in  reality  as  little 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  resentment,  as  he  was  by 
affection,  and  knew  how  to  choose  his  friends  from  among 
those  who  had  the  resolution  to  provoke,  as  well  as  from 
among  those  who  inclined  to  serve,  him.  Caesar,  accordingly, 
in  the  present  ardour  of  competition,  found  means  to  sepa- 
rate Memmius  from  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his  means 
brought  to  light  a  scene  of  corruption,  in  which  Memmius 
himself,  with  other  professed  supporters  of  the  senate,  had 
been  concerned,  and  which  furnished  the  supposed  popular 
party  with  a  great  triumph  against  these  pretenders  to  purity 
of  manners  and  disinterested  virtue. 


*  Qiiingena,  500,000  Roman  money,  about  40001. 
t  Plutarch,— Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  15.  ad  Qiiint.  Frat.  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 
t  Ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  \7.  ||  About  80,0001. 

••  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  lib.  ii.  ep.  15.     Idibus  quintilibus  foenus  fuit  bessibua 
ex  tricnte. 
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Jx  appeared  that,  among  other  irregularities  at  Rome,  in 
Che  administration  of  government,  even  laws,  and  supposed 
acts  of '  the  senate  or  people,  could  be  forged  or  surrepti- 
tiously obtained.     The  present  consuls,  Cn.  Domitius,  Ahe- 
nobarbus,   and  Ap.  Claud,  Pulcher,  entered  into  a  compact 
"With   two  of  those  who  were  candidates  to  succeed  them, 
Caius  A^emmius  and  C.  Domitius  Calvinus:  the  two  first, 
to  secure  their  own  nomination  to  lucrative  provinces,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  consulship;  the  two  others,  now  standing 
for  this  office,  to  secure  their  elections*     The  parties  agreed 
to  for/^e  an  edict  of  the  senate  and  of  the  people,  fixing  the 
consular  provinces.     And  a  sum  of  money  Was  deposited  by 
the  candidates  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  to  be  forfeited,  if 
tfiey  did  not  support  this  forgery,  with  the  evidence  of  three 
augurs,  who  should  vouch  for  the  passing  of  the  law  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  two  senators  of  consular  dignity, 
■who  should  swear  they  were  present  when  this  allotment  of 
provinces  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  although  it  was  noto- 
rious that  no  meeting  of  the  senate  had  ever  been  held  for 
this  purpose. 

Memmius  being  gained  by  what  was  called  the  popular 
party,  was  persuaded  to  sacrifice  his  own  reputation,  in  order 
to  ruin  that  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  held  in 
esteem  by  the  other.  He  laid  this  strange  agreement,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  in  writing,  together  with  the  bonds  which 
had  been  granted  upon  it,  before  the  senate.  Appius  Clau* 
dius  braved  the  detection;  but  Ahenobarbus,  professing  him« 
self  to  be  of  a  party  which  contended  for  purity  and  reforma* 
tion  of  manners,  incurred  much  reproach  and  disgrace. 

From  this  transaction  it  should  appear,  that  not  only  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  as  we  have  said,  were  extremely 
irregular  and  tumultuary,  and  might  be  made  up  of  such  per- 
sons as  were  by  any  party  purposely  brought  to  the  comitium ; 
but  that  even  the  meetings  of  the  senate  might  be  packed  ; 
that  their  proceedings  were  carelessly  recorded,  and  might 
be  easily  forged.  The  numbers  required  to  form  a  comitium, 
or  collective  body  of  citizens,  not  being  fixed  by  law,  any 
convention  of  persons,  at  which  a  tribune  presided,  occupy- 
ing the  usual  place  of  assembly,  might  take  upon  them  the  de- 
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tignation  and  powers  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  as  the  floc- 
tiiating  sovereignty  of  the  state  by  this  mean  passed  from 
one  party  to  another,  its  orders  were  often  surreptitioua  and 
contradictory ;  and  every  act  might  be  considered  as  the 
.  mandate  of  a  party  or  faction  in  the  field,  not  as  the  will  of 
the  community.^  Great  as  these  disorders  were,  there  were 
at  all  times  numerous  parties  who  had  an  interest  in  the  con* 
tinuance  of  them }  and  the  age,  though  suffering  imder  the 
piost  grievous  abuses,  was  still  more  averse  to  the  necessary 
reformations. 

The  infamy  of  this  recent  transaction  produced  a  delay  of 
the  elections,  until  the  term  of  the  present  consuls  in  office 
was  expired*  An  mterregnum  accordingly  ensued.  The 
partisans  of  Pompey  hinted  the  necessity  of  naming  a  dicta- 
tor. He  himself  affected  great  reserve,  in  expectation  that, 
.when  the  present  troubles  came  to  their  height,  the  powers 
necessary  to  suppress  them  would,  by  general  consent,  be 
pressed  into  his  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cssar,  whose  councils  were  wont  to 
have  so  great  a  share  in  determining  such  events,  was  de- 
tained in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  was  obliged,  con« 
trary  to  his  usual  practice,  to  pass  the  whole  winter  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  On  his  return  from  Britain,  finding  that 
the  harvest  in  Gaul  had  been  scanty,  he  was  tempted,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  subsistence  of  his  army,  to  extend  his  quarters 
much  further  than  had  been  his  ordinary  practice.  Labienus, 
with  one  division,  was  sent  to  the  Moselle ;  Titurius^abious, 
with  another,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meuse,  near  to 
what  are  now  the  districts  of  Liege  and  Maestricht.  Quin- 
tus  Cicero  was  posted  on  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Scheldt 
or  the  Sambre,  in  the  county  of  Hainault.  And  the  whole 
army,  by  this  disposition,  extended  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Meuse  about  Maestricht,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Treves.  The  distance  at  which  the  posts  were  placed 
from  each  o^er  being  observed  by  the  natives,  who  still  bore 
with  impatience  the  intrusion  and  usurpation  of  these  stran- 
gers, tempted  them  to  form  a  design  against  each  of  the 

*  Dion.  Cassius>  Kb.  xxjlU.  c.  65, 
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qumitCTs  apart,  and,  by  cutting  them  off,  to  rid  their  country 
for  ever  of  these  imperious  and  insatiable  guests,  who  acted 
as  lords  or  proprietors  on  every  territoiy  into  which  they 
were  received,  and  branded  every  act  of  resistance  to  their 
unjust  usurpation  with  the  name  of  defection  and  rebeUion. 

In  execution  of  this  design,  Ambiorix,  leader  of  the  niH 
^ons  i^hich  were  situated  in  the  angle,  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  and  round  the  quarters  of  Sa^ 
binus,  -which  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  place  which  is 
now  called  Tongres,  suddenly  presented  himself  with  a  nume- 
rous body  before  the  Roman  station,  and  endeavoured  to 
force   the  intrenchment;  but  being  repulsed,  had  recourse  to 
an  artifice,  in  which  he  succeeded.    Affecting  a  great  regard 
for  the  Romans,  he  desired  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  to  their  general  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  concern.     An  officer  being  sent  to  him,  upon  this  re- 
quest, he  pretended  to  disclose,  with  the  utmost  regret,  a 
secret  design  formed  by  the  Gauk  to  cut  off  the  Roman  army; 
gave  notice  that  a  great  body  of  Germans  had  already  passed 
the  Rhine,  to  join  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose;  that  he 
himself  had  been  very  much  averse  to  the  project;  but  had 
been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  popular  impetuosity  of  his 
countrymen,  which  he  could  not  restrain;  that  all  he  could 
do  was  to  warn  the  Romans  of  their  danger,  to  the  end  that 
they  might,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  consult  their  own 
safety.     If  the  commander  at  this  place,  while  it  was  in  his 
power,  chose  to  gain  the  nearest  station  of  his  own  people,  it 
was  possible  to  hinder  his  being  molested  on  the  march:  but 
if  he  should  hesitate  for  any  time,  or  did  not  depart  before 
the  Germans  arrived,  it  would  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of 
any  friend  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
This  admonition,  even  from  an  enemy,  after  a  long  debate 
in  the  council  of  war,  determined  Sabinus  to  quit  his  present 
situation.     He,  accordingly,  began  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  to- 
wards  the  quarters  of  Quintus  Cicero ;  and  faUing  into  a 
snare,  which  the  treacherous  chieftain  had  laid  for  him,  pe- 
rished^  with  an  entire  legion  and  five  cohorts,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  put  to  the  sword.     Some  got  back  to  the 
station  they  had  left ;  but  finding  no  security  in  that  place. 
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killed  themselves  in  despair.  A  very  few  escaped,  by  the 
woods,  to  Labieaus  on  the  Moselle. 

The  natives,  thus  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  first 
operation,  pushed  on  to  the  quarters  of  Quintus  Cicero,  arm- 
ed and  assembled  the  country  as  they  passed,  and  arrived 
with  such  expedition,  that  they  intercepted  all  the  parties 
which  were  abroad  in  search  of  wood,  provisions,  or  forage, 
and  made  so  unexpected  an  attack  on  the  Roman  station,  as 
left  Cicero  scarcely  time  su£acient  to  man  his  iutrenchments. 
The  Nervii,  making  part  of  this  insurrection,  renewed  the 
artifice  which  had  been  practised  with  so  much  success  against 
Sabinus.  But  Cicei*o,  though  unacquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  legion  retiring  from  Tongres  had  been  betray- 
ed,  determined  to  remain  in  his  camp,  and  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  to  make  Csesar  acquainted  with  his  danger.  For 
this  purpose,  while  he  strengthened  his  post  widi  additional 
works,  he  published  a  reward  to  the  first  person  who  should 
succeed  in  carrying  intelligence  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  the 
Roman  army. 

The  enemy,  being  about  sixty  thousand  men,  formed  a 
circle,  facing  to  the  centre,  quite  roimd  the  Roman  intrench- 
ment ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  cut  off  all  communication 
of  supplies  or  intelligence  from  without,  effected  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  consisting  of  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  a 
breastwork  eleven  feet  high,  extending  over  a  circumference 
of  fifteen  miles.*  In  this  work,  being  unprovided  with  in- 
trenching tools,  they  were  obliged,  as  Caesar  reports,  to  cut 
the  turf  with  their  swords,  and  fetch  earth  in  their  cloaks. 
6ut  having  broke  ground  at  once  on  every  point  of  a  circum- 
ference, which  their  number  was  sufficient  to  cover,  the  whole 
was  accomplished  in  no  more  than  three  hours. 

From  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  the  direction  of  some 
Italian  deserters,  they  made  regular  approaches  to  the  Roman 
intrenchment ;  and,  having  pushed  their  turrets  quite  up  to 
the  ditch,  threw,  by  means  of  their  slings,  red  hot  bullets  and 
burning  darts  into  the  thatch  with  which  the  winter  huts  of 
the  camp  were  covered ,  set  them  on  fire ;  and,  in  the  midst 

*  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Gallico,  lib.  v.  c.  41. 
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of  the  confusion  which  arose  from  this  circumstance,  endea- 
voured to  scale  the  palisade  and  the  parapet. 

While  Cicero  continued,  with  great  ability  and  courage,  to 
withstand  these  attacks,  the  persons  who  endeavoured  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  his  situation  to  Caesar,  were  repeatedly  inter- 
cepted, and,  to  deter  others  from  renewing  the  same  attempt, 
cruelly  tortured.  The  intelligence,  however,  was  at  last 
carried  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  army,  by  a  native 
Ganl,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  dress,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  passed,  unobserved,  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy. 

Csesar,  as  usual,  trusting  more  to  dispatch  and  rapid  execu- 
tion than  to  the  number  of  his  men,  left  a  legion  at  Samaro- 
briva*  tb  guard  his  stores,  magazines,  and  baggage,  and  with 
two  other  legions,  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  being 
all  that,  without  hazarding  an  improper  delay,  he  could  as- 
semble, hastened  his  march  to  the  quarter  from  which  this 
alarm  was  brought.     He,  at  the  same  time,  dispatched  two 
messengers,  one  to  Labienus,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  put 
the  troops  under  his  command  in  motion  towards  the  M euse, 
and  another  to  Quintus  Cicero  himself,  with  hopes  or  assur- 
ances of  immediate  relief.     The  first  messenger  found  La- 
bienus beset  with  a  numerous  army  of  Gauls,  and  therefore 
unable  to  move ;  the  other,  having  come  to  the  foot  of  Cicero^s 
intrenchment,  cast  the  billet  which  contained  the  intelligence, 
wound  up  on  the  shaft  of  a  dart,  against  one  of  the  towers, 
•where  it  stuck,  and  hiin;^  for  some  days  unobserved ;  but 
being  found  at  last,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero,  and  gave  notice 
of  Caisar's  approach.  At  the  same  time  the  fire  and  the  smoke 
of  his  camp  began  to  appear  on  the  plain,  and  gave  both  parties 
equal  intimation  of  his  coming. 

'^Tlie  Gauls,  without  delay,  got  in  motion  with  all  their  force, 
and  having  abandoned  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  advanced 
to  meet  Csesar.  Cicero  sent  him  intelligence  of  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy :  and  the  armies  arrived  nearly  at  the 
same  time  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  brook  running  in  a  hol- 
low tract  between  steep  banks,  which  neither  part)',  in  the 
presence  of  the  other,  could  safely  venture  to  pass. 

•  Ami«ns. 
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Csesar,  supposing  that  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers  might 
inspire  the  Gauls  with  contempt,  endeavoured,  by  exceeding 
his  usual  caution,  to  feed  their  presumption.  He  affected  to 
choose  a  ground  that  was  fit  to  secure  his  camp;  and,  con- 
tracting its  limits,  crowded  both  his  legions  within  the  dimen- 
sions which  were  usually  occupied  by  one.  In  this  posture 
he  meant  to  await  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  temerity,  or,  if 
they  declined  passing  the  brook,  he  proposed  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  security  they  were  likely  to  feel,  and  by  surprise  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  camp* 

The  event  justified  Caesar  in  his  first  expectation.  The 
Gauls,  trusting  to  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  thought 
they  had  nothing  to  dread  but  the  escape  of  their  enemy ; 
and  they,  accordingly,  began  to  scale  the  banks  of  the  rivulet, 
in  order  to  surround  them.  Upon  their  approach,  instead  of 
waiting  to  defend  his  camp,  he  poured  forth  his  two  legions 
at  once  from  all  its  avenues,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
surprise  upon  those  who  meant  to  assail  him,  and  by  the  great 
superiority  which  the  Romans  ever  had,  when  mixed  sword 
in  hand  with  an  enemy,  routed,  dispersed,  or  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  the  greater  part  of  this  multitude,  which 
had  advanced  to  the  ground  with  so  much  ferocity  and  con« 
fidence. 

By  this  victory  Caesar  not  only  relieved  Quintus  Cicero, 
whom  he  joined  the  same  evening,  but  likewise  dispelled  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  the  other  separate  quarters  of  his 
army,  of  which  many  had  been  at  the  same  time  invested  by 
the  natives.  These  insurrections,  however,  which  kept  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  motion,  even  in  the 
-  most  unfavourable  season,  gave  him  the  prospect  of  an  early 
and  a  busy  campaign,  and  so  much  disconcerted  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  the  winter,  that  he  wks  hindered, 
as  has  been  now  mentioned,  from  making  his  usual  journey 
across  the  Alps. 

During  this  necessary  stay  in  Gaul,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  interests  which  Caesar  commonly  studied  were  suffering 
in  any  considerable  degree  at  Rome.  The  civil  government 
in  the  city  was  hastening  fast  to.  its  ruin,  and  the  longest 
sword  was  soon  likely  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
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^ire.     The  office  of  coosul  was  vmoccupied,  and  continued  to 
be  so  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  July. 
In  all  this  time  there  was  no  administration  of  justice,^  nor 
Any  exercise  of  magistracy,  besides  that  of  the  interrez,  who, 
during  the  five  days  of  his  appointment,  was  supposed  to  have  ^ 
no  other  object  besides  the  elections  of  consuls*   This  object 
•wras  vainly  attempted  by  every  successive  interrex*     The  po- 
pular tumults  were  fomented  by  the  tribunes  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  Pompey;  and  some  prodigy,  or  unfortunate  pre- 
sage, -was  continually  alleged,  to  prevent  the  elections.     The 
senate,  striving  to  put  an  end  to  di^e  disorders,  even  ven- 
tured to  commit  to  prison  Q»  Pompeius  Rufus,  a  tribune,  who 
seemed  to  be  most  active  in  disturbing  the  public  peace.  The 
occasion  seemed  ripe  for  the  execution  of  a  design,  which  waa 
^some  time  a  hatching,  to  dirow  the  whole  powers  of  the  st^te 
into  the  hands  of  Pompey;  and,  accordipgly,  another  tribune, 
Lucceius  Hirrus,  known  to  be  in  the  secret  of  all  his  intrigues^ 
moved  that  he  should  be  named  dictator. f-    He  himself,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  kept  aloof  from  the  assembly,  and 
was  ready,  as  the  case  might  require,  to  avow  or  to  disown 
the  measures  of  his  party. 

This  motion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cato,  and  appeared 
to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  all  the  principal  members  of 
the  senate.}    Pompey,  therefore^  thought  proper  to  disclaim 
the  measure,  denied  his  having  encouraged  the  tribune  who 
made  the  motion,  and  even  refused  to  accept  of  any  such 
.power,  if  it  should  be  offered;  adding,  that  he  had  been  al- 
ready called  to  the  exercise  of  great  powers  earlier  than  he 
himself  had  expected;  and  that  he  had  always  resigned  such 
powers  earlier  than  bad  been  expected  by  any  one  else.H     la 
this  was  expressed  the  great  object  of  PonApey's  ambition:  he 
preferred  this  point  of  estimation  to  the  possession  of  power 
itself    The  odium  of  the  proposed  measure  fell  upon  Luc- 
ceius Hirrus,  the  tribune  who  moved  it,  and  had  nearly 
brought  upon  him  a  deposition  or  degradation  from  his  office* 
Cato,  willing  to  gain  Pompey,  or  to  confirm  him  in  the  virtue 

♦  Plutarch,  in  Poropeio,  p.  483- 

t  Plutarch.  in-Foropeio.— -D.  Con.  Cicero, Epist.  ad  Qmnt.  Frat.Ub.  iii.ep.9. 
4  Ibid.  I  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pompeii. 
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he  assumed,  pronounced  an  enconi;ium  on  this  act  of  modeft- 
tion,  recommended  the  republic  to  his  care,  and  encouraged 
Tiim  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  to  prefer  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens  even  to  the  power  of  disposing  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  at  his  pleasure.  Pompey,  from  thencefiv- 
ward,  joined  with  the  senate  in  bringing  on  the  elections;  and 
accordingly,  after  seven  months  interval  of  confu- 
sion and  anxiety,  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  M. 
Valerius  Messala  were  chosen  and  entered  on  office  in  the 
month  of  July. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring,  by  his  intrigues  in  tbe 
city,  to  make  a  species  of  monarchy  in  his  own  person  appear 
to  be  necessary,  Caesar  was,  in  fact,  providing  himself  with  the 
only  means  which,  in  so  distracted  a  state,  can*  either  acquire 
or  preserve  such  a  power.  He  was  joining  thr«e  additional 
legions  to  the  establishment  of  his  province  5  and,  under  pre* 
tence  of  his  late  losses  on  the  Meuse,  or  of  his  fears  of  a 
general  defection  in  Gaul,  he  had  the  address  to  bring  into 
his  own  service  a  legion  which  had  been  recently  formed  in 
Italy  under  the  commission  of  Pompey.  This  legion  he  now 
borrowed,  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  either  actually 
debauched,  or  rendered  of  doubtful  fidelity,  if  ever  it  should 
be  recalled  and  destined  to  act  against  himself* 

While  he  took  these  measures  for  the  augmentation  of  his 
forces,  and  before  the  end  of  winter,  havbg  intelligence  that 
the  Nervii,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Hainault,  who 
had  such  a  share  in  the  attack  of  Cicero's  station,  were  hcdd- 
ing  frequent  consultations  together,  and  were  about  to  Uke 
arms,  he  determined  to  prevent  them;  and  for  this  pmpose, 
with  four  legions  drawn  from  the  nearest  quarters,  he  march- 
ed into  their  country,  and,  without  meeting  with  any  opposU 
tion,  destroyed  their  habitations,  moved  away  their  catde, 
and  made  many  prisoners.  He  continued  these  severities  un- 
til the  natives,  reduced  to  great  distress,  implored  his  mercy, 
and  gave  hostages  for  their  futtu*e  submission. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  called  the  nations  of 
Gaul  to  a  general  congress  at  an  island  in  the  Seine,^  he 

•  Now  Faro. 
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begiui  the  opcmtions  of  the  folfewidg  summer  by  punishing 
some  of  the  cantons,^  who  had  absented  themselves  from 
that  assembly,  and  who,  by  this  act  of  disrespect,  had  incurred 
his  resentnxent,  or  given  him  suspicion  of  hostile  intentions. 
Xhe  principal  object  of  the  campaign,  however,  was  the  pu- 
nishment of  Ambiorix  and  his  countrymen,  by  whom,  as  has 
been  related,  Sabinus,  widi  a  legion  and  five  cohorts,  had 
been  circumvented  and  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre« 
ceding^  winter. 

As  the  Romans  scarcely  appear  to  have  conceived  that  any 
people  had  a  right  to  withstand  their  invasions,  and  treated 
as  rebellion  every  attempt  a  nation  once  vanquished  made  to 
recover  its  liberties,  Caesar  states  it  as  necessary,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  army,  far  the  security  of  their  quarters^ 
and  for  preventing  such  acts  of  supposed  perfidy  infuture^ 
^at  the  subjects  of  Ambiorix  should  suffer  an  exemplary 
punishment.     To  secure  this  e£fect,  he  projected  two  expedi- 
tions ;  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  this  enemy's 
country,  with  intention  to  preclude  them  from  any  retreat  or 
assistance  on  either  side»    In  execution  of  this  design,  hs 
penetrated  into  the  woods  and  marshes  on  the  left  of  the 
Meuae,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  come  under  engage- 
ments not  to  assist  or  harbour  any  enemy  of  his,  if  they  should 
attempt  to  take  refuge  in  that  country* 

From  thence,  still  avoiding  to  give  any  alarm  to  the  nation 
which  was  the  principal  object  of  these  operations,  and  having 
formerly  sent  his  baggage  under  an  escort  of  two  legions  to 
the  Moselle,  he  now  followed  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
whole  of  his  army;  and  finding  that  Labienus  had,  by  a  re- 
cent victory,  vanquished  all  his  enemies  in  that  quarter,  he 
continued  his  march  to  the  Rhine,  constructed  a  bridge  on 
that  river,  a  little  way  higher  up  than  the  place  at  which  he  had 
formerly  passed,  and  once  more  set  foot  upon  German 
ground. 

The  Suevi,  and  other  great  migrating  nations  of  the  conti* 
xient,  having  recently  moved  to  the  eastward,  leaving  nothing 
behind  them  but  deserts,  on  which  no  army  could  subsist,  be 

*  Tht  Senones  and  Csmutet. 
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0o1fiteiited  himself  widi  exacting  hostages  from  die  Ubii  tud 
other  contiguous  nations,  to  secure  their  neiitrtdity,  or  r^^lher 
to  make  sure  of  their  concurrence  In  the  execution  of  his  san- 
guinary project.  And  with  these  pledges  he  repassed  the 
Rhine,  broke  down  part  of  his  bridge,  and  left  a  guard  of 
t9ftWt  cohorts,  properly  intrenched,  to  secure  the  remainder. 

From  thence  he  sent  forward  his  caralry,  wiA  orders  t» 
make  quick  and  silent  marches  into  die  countries  he  meant  to 
lay  waste,  and  himself  followed  trith  the  infantry.  Hitherto 
Ambiorix  and  his  countrjonen,  who  were  the  principri  ob- 
jects of  all  diese  operations,  had  taken  no  alarm,  and  had 
enjoyed  such  perfect  security,  that  the  leader  himself,  ufon 
the  arrival  of  Csesar^s  horse  in  his  quarters,  narrowly  escaped, 
imd  had  no  more  than  time,  by  a  general  intimadon,  to  warn 
his  people  to  consult  their  own  safety.  They,  sccoidingly, 
aeparated ;  part  hid  diemselves  in  the  contiguous  marshes, 
others  endeavoured  to  find  refuge  widi  some  neighbouring 
Nations,  or  fled  to  the  islsmds  dtat  were -formed  at  the  c<mfiu- 
^nce  of  the  Meuse  and  die  Rhine. 

Cflesar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of  hunters,  sepoK 
rated  his  army  into  diree  divisions;  sent  Labienus  widi  one 
division  to  pursue  those  who  fled  to  die  confluence  of  die  two 
rivers;  Trebonius  with  the  second,  up  the  course  of  the 
Meuse;  and  he  himself,  in  ptirsuit  of  Ambiorix,  directed  his 
march  to  the  Scheldt.  His  orders  were,  that  each  division 
should  put  all  they  met  to  the  sword,  and  calculate  their  time, 
ISO  as  to  return  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  in  seven 
days. 

To  render  diis  execudon  die  more  complete,  all  die  neigh* 
bouring  nations  Were  invited  to  partake  in  the  spoils  of  a  coun- 
try diat  was  doomed  to  destruction.  Among  the  parties  who 
were  allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  German  horse 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued  in  a  body  to  ravage  (A\ 
the  country  before  them,  without  even  respecting  the  Romsn 
posts.  Caesar,  in  making  a  disposition  for  his  present  march, 
had  lodged  the  whole  baggage  of  his  army  at  the  station  (sup- 
posed to  be  Tongres)  which  in  the  preceding  winter  had 
been  fortified  for  the  quarters  of  Sabinus.    Here  the  works 
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kei«f^  still  endrt^lte  left  a  guard  widi  his  baggage,  under  the 
copMwand  of  Quintus  TuUius  Cicero. 

Tlie  Oermans,  in  die  present  instance,  knowing  no  dbdnc* 

tion  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to  plunder  the  natives  of  the 

cotmtiy,  and  turned  all  their  thoughts  on  seizing  die  baggage 

of  the  Roman  army*    Their  coming  was  so  litde  expected^ 

that  the  traders  and  suders,  who  had  erected  their  stalls  and 

displayed  their  merdiandize,  as  usual,  without  the  intrench- 

ment,  had  no  time  to  save  their  effects.    Numbers  of  the 

S^ard^  which  were  posted  with  Cicero  to  cover  the  baggage, 

were  gone  abroad  in  search  of  forage.     The  remainder  with 

difficulty  maraied  the  avenues  of  their  camp,  and  must  have 

been  forced,  if  the  foragers,  upon  hearing  the  noise  widi 

which  the  Germans  began  die'attack,  had  not  returned  to  their 

reUef,  and  forced  dieir  way  through  the  enemy,  who,  mistak* 

in^  them  for  a  vanguard  of  die  whole  army,  thought  proper 

to  consult  their  own  safety  by  an  immediate  flight. 

Caesar,  upon  his  return  to  the  post  at  which  the  baggage  of 
his  army  had  been  so  much  exposed,  censured  the  officer  com* 
tnanding  the  guard,  for  having  divided  his  party,  and  for  hav« 
in^  omitted,  on  the  supposition  of  any  degree  of  security 
whatever,  any  part  of  the  precautions  usual  upon  such  a  duty. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  pursue  the  revenge  he  hsid 
^rejected  against  die  unhappy  followers  of  Ambioriz,  send- 
ing parties  in  every  direction  to  bum  the  houses,  and  to  lay 
watfte  the  fields  which  had  been  formerly  sp]U*ed  6r  overlook- 
ed ;  and  diis  being  done  on  the  approach  of  winter,  made  the 
destruction  complete,  as  the  few  who  might  have  escaped  the 
sword  must  inevitaUy  perish  by  famine,  or  by  the  asperity  of 
the  season. 

The  RMnan  general  having  in  this  manner  made  an  exam- 
ple, whidi  he  supposed  was  to  overawe  all  the  nations  of  that 
neighbosrhood,  withdrew  with  his  army  from  a  country  in 
which  he  had  made  it  impossible  for  any  numbers  of  men  to 
scrbsist;  and  having  stationed  two  of  his  legions  on  the  Mo- 
selle, fmd  the  remainder  on  the  Mame,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Loire,  he  himself  hastened  into  Italy,  where  all  his  views  and 
preparations  ultimately  centred.  The  scene  of  political  in- 
trigue, ia  which  Crassus  had  hidierto  bom  a  part  with  Pom- 
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pey  and  himself,  was  now,  in  consequence  of  recent  events  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  empire,  about  to  undergo  a  change^ 
which  wasj^likely,  in  addition  to  the  death  of  Julia,  to  idfisct 
the  conduct  of  parties  concenied. 

In  the  spring,  Crassus  had  taken  the  field  on  the  fronuer  of 
S^ria,  with  seven  legions,  four  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal 
number  of  light  or  irregular  troops.  With  this  force  he 
passed  the  Euphrates,  was  joined  by  an  Arabian  chieftain, 
who  is  mentioned  by  historians  under  di£ferent  names,  of  Ac- 
barus*  or  Ariamnes,  in  whom,  on  account  of  his  supposed 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  Koman  general  had  placed 
great  confidence.  Here  he  expected,  likewise,  to  have  been 
joined  by  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia;  but  Orodes,  now  on 
the  throne  of  the  Parthians,  had  prevented  this  junction,  by 
invading  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  in  person,  while  he  left 
Surena,  a  young  warrior  of  great  reputation,  in  Mesopota- 
mia, to  oppose  the  Rpmans. 

Crassus  intended  to  have  followed  the  course  of  die  Eu- 
phrates, to  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kingdom;  but  was  dissuaded 
by  his  guide  and  confident  Ariamnes,  who  prevailed  on  him 
to  direct  his  march  eastward  on  the  plains,  where  he  might 
easily  force  the  post  of  Surena,  and  at  once  effect  his  entrance 
into  the  enemy's  country.  Some  parties  too,  that  were  ad- 
vanced to  examine  the  route  which  the  army  should  take  in 
that  direction,  reported,  that  they  had  been  on  the  track  of 
departing  cavalry,  but  that  no  enemy  was  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  Thus  Crassus  was  induced  to  quit  the  Euphrates,  and, 
agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  guide,  took  the  route  of  Car- 
rse  to  the  eastward.  This  place  he  fortified  in  hb  way,  and 
occupied  with  a  garrison.  From  thence,  in  a  few  marches, 
he  arrived  on  sandy  and  bairen  plains,  without  trees,  her- 
bage, or  water.  While  the  army,  though  discouraged  by 
these  appearances,  still  continued  its  march,  a  few  horsemen 
belonging  to  the  advanced  guard  returned  to  the  main  body 
with  signs  of  terror,  and  brought  an  account  that  their  divi- 
sion Uad  been  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  and, 

^  Plutarch,  et  Dion.  Csn. 
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to  a  few^  cut  off:  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  apace,  and 
xnust^soon  appear.  Crassus  at  first,  fearing  to  be  oudined, 
extended  his  front  as  far  as  he  possibly  could;  but  recollect- 
ing that  the  Parthians  were  all  on  horseback,  and  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  motions  might  easily  gain  either  or  both  his 
flanks,  however  extended,  and  on  this  account  supposing  it 
necessary  to  present  a  front  in  every  direction,  he  changed 
his  disposition  from  a  line  to  a  square,  having  his  cavalry 
placed  on  the  angles. 

Xhe  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted,  the  Parthians 
soon  after  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within  reach  of  an 
arrow  shot,  and  galled  them  without  intermission.    The  wea- 
pons of  the  Romans,  in  this  situation,  availed  them  nothing; 
even  the  shield  could  not  cover  them  from  arrows,  that  show- 
ered from  every  quarter,  and  in  many  different  directions. 
They  stood,  however,  in  their  place,  with  some  degree  of 
courage,  in  hopes  that  the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  might  soon 
be  exhausted,  and  that  this  enemy  would  be  obliged  either  to 
join  them  in  close  fight,  or  to  retire.     But  they  found  them- 
selves deceived  in  this  expectation,  observing  that  the  ^nemy 
had  a  herd  of  camels  in  their  rear,  loaded  with  arrows,  and 
that  the  quivers  of  those  in  the  front  were  continually  reple- 
nished from  thence.     At  the  same  time  Ariamnes,  the  sup- 
posed associate  and  guide,  disappeared,  or  was  perceived  to 
go  over  to  the  enemy.     The  desertion  of  this  traitor,  by  dis- 
covering that  his  pretended  attachment,  and  his  counsel, 
which  had  been  unhappily  followed,  was  only  a  piece  of  bar- 
barous treachery,  to  draw  the  army  into  its  present  situation, 
completed  the  general  dismay  which  the  Romans  had  already 
begun  to  feel.     They  crowded  together  in  despair,  and,  op- 
pressed with  heat  and  thirst,  or  stifled  with  dust,  continued 
for  awhile,  like  beasts  caught  in  a  snare,  to  presents  passive 
and  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

In  this  extremity,  Crassus  determined  to  make  an  effort 
with  his  cavalry  to  drive  the  enemy  to  such  a  distance  as  not 
to  be  able  to  reach  his  infantry  with  their  arrows.  His  son 
Publius,  accordingly,  formed  the  Roman  horse  into  one  body, 
and  made  a  general  charge,  to  which  the  Parthians,  according 
tp  their  usual  practice,  gave  way,  in  seeming  disorder*    The 
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young  man  advanced  widi  great  impetoositj^  as  against  a  %w 
log  tnemyy  and  in  hopes  of  completing  his  victory:  but  the 
Partbians,  under  cover  of  the  dust,  which  everywhere  arose 
on  the  plain,  instead  of  flying  before  him,  as  he  supposed, 
were  actually  turning  on  his  flanks,  and  even  falling  behind 
faim,  to  encompass  his  rear.     The  legions,,  at  the  same  time, 
liappy  to  be  relieved  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy  who  galfed 
them,  quitted  their  ground,  and  for  a  little  resumed  their 
march;  a  movement  which  enabled  the  Parthians  the  more 
^ifectuaUy  to  surround  the  cavalry:  but  the  father,  recollect- 
ing the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  son,  again  prevailed 
on  his  columns  to  halt.     In  this  situation,  a  few  of  the  horse 
arrived,  with  accounts  that  they  had  been  surrounded,  that 
Crassus,  the  son,  was  slain,  and  the  whole  cut  off,  except  a 
few  who  escaped  to  the  father  with  these  melancholy  tidings. 
Night,  however,  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  Parthians, 
on  a  sudden,  withdrew,  sensible  that  their  way  of  fighting 
might  expose  them  to  suffer  many  disadvantages  in  the  dark. 
It  was,  indeed,  their  general  practice  to  retire  at  night  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  enemy  whom  they  had  har- 
rasscd  by  day,  and  upon  these  occasions  they  generally  fled, 
like  an  army  defeated,  until  they  had  removed  so  far  as  to 
make  it  safe  for  them  to  pasture  their  horses,  and  to  store  up 
their  arms.     Crassus,  apprised  of  this  practice,  took  the  bene- 
fit of  the  night  to  continue  his  retreat,  and,  abandoning  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  made  a  considerable  march 
before  it  was  day.     But  the  advance  he  had  gained  was  not 
sufficient  to  hinder  his  being  overtaken  by  the  same  flying  ene- 
my, and  again  involved  in  the  same  distress.     Having  his 
defeats  and  his  flights  in  the  same  manner  renewed  on  every 
succeeding  day,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  post  which  he  had 
fortified  at  Carrae,  and  tliere  found  some  respite  from  die 
attacks  of  the  enemy.     At  this  place,  however,  it  was  not  poi- 
sible  to  make  any  considerable  stay,  as  the  whole  provisions 
of  the  army  were  lost  or  consumed ;  and  such  supplies  as  the 
country  around  might  have  furnished  were  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.     Nor  was  it  convenient  to  depart  im- 
mediately.   The  moon  was  then  at  the  full,  and  night  was 
fdmost  as  favourable  to  the  Parthians  as  day.    In  these  cir- 
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«mri8tances,  it  was  detenuoed  to  w^t  for  the  wain  of  tht 
nuMMi,  and  then,  if  poftsibk^  to  elude  the  enemy  agsua  by 
ai«rches  in  the  night. 

In  thia  interval,  the  army  mutinied  agunst  their  general^ 
«nd  offered  the  command  to  Caius  Cassius;  but  he^  althou^ 
desired  even  by  Crassus  hiiiself,  declined  to  accept  of  the 
^is^rge**^     The  troops  of  consequence  no  longer  obeyed  any 
command  whatever^  and  separated  into  two  bodies*.  The 
first  went  off  by  the  fdains,  on  the  nearest  way  into  Sjnria:  the 
other  took  the  route  of  the  mountains;  and,  if  they  could  reach 
them  be&re  the  enemy,  hoped  to  escape  into  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia.     The  first  division  was  accompanied  or  command- 
ed by  Cassiitt,  who,  though  with  considerable  loss,  led  them 
back  into  Sjrria.     The  other,  with  Crassus  hin»elf,  was  pur* 
sued  by  Surena,  and  harassed  on  every  ground  where  the  Par- 
diVan  horse  could  ply  on  their  flank  or  their  rear.    Being  ex- 
posed to  frequent  losses,  they  suffered  a  continual  diminution 
of  their  nun^en,  and  were  not  likely  to  be  long  in  conation 
to  avoid  the  enemy,  or  make  any  resistance. 

Surena,  apprehending  that  these  remains  of  the  Roman 
army  might  gain  the  mountains  before  he  could  force  them 
to  surrender,  sent  a  deputation  to  Crassus,  proposing,  at  some 
intermediate  place,  between  the  two  mnies^  a  conference^  to 
which  they  might  severally  bring  a  stipulated  number  of  at- 
tendants.   While  this  message  was  delivering,  Surena  him- 
self appeared  at  a  little  distance,  gbl  an  eminence,  waved  with 
his  hand,  .and,  in  token  of  peace,  unbent  his  bow.    Crassus, 
distrusting  the  faith  of  a  barbut>us  enemy,  who  was  supposed 
to  hold  perfidy  lawful,  as  a  mere  stratagem  of  war,  declined 
the  interview;  but  Us  troops,  weary  of  continual  fetigue  and 
danger,  and  flattering  themselves  diat  by  an  accommodation 
an  end  might  be  speedily  put  t3  their  suiferings,  expressed 
such  a  desire  of  the  proposed  conference,  as  dieir  gemural,  in 
this  situation,  could  not  safely  withstand.    He  pat  himself 
therefiare,  widt  a  few  fiiends,  under  die  direction  of  Surena's 
messengers,  and  submitted  to  be  led  to  their  general;  but,  on 
the  way,  finding  himself  treated  as  a  prboner,  he  refused  to 

*  Dio.  lib.  iv.  c.  36. 
VOL.  II.  C  C 
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proceed,  and,  having  made  some  resistance,  was  slain.  The 
army  separated  into  sundry  divisions,  a  few  escaped  into  Ar- 
menia or  Syria,  the  greater  part  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.^ 

Thus  died  Crassus,  commonly  reputed  a  rare  instance  of 
ambition,  joined  with  avarice  and  a  mean  capacity*    It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that,  in  point  <ff  ambition,  he  even  rivalled 
Pompey  and  Csesar;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his 
avarice  was  merely  subservient  to  this  passion.     It  is  quoted, 
as  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  who  aspired  to  a  principal 
place  in  the  republic  should  be  reputed  rich,  unless  he  could 
maintain  an  army  at  his  own  expense.f     Such  was  the  use  of 
wealth,  which,  in  place  of  equipages,  horses,  and  dogs,  occur- 
red to  a  rich  man  of  that  age  at  Rome.     Of  his  capacity  we 
cannot  form  any  high  estimation,  either  from  the  judgment 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  from  his  own  conduct.:^    It  appears, 
indeed,  that  he  owed  his  consequence  more  to  his  wealth  than 
to  his  genius  or  personal  qualities  of  any  kind.     On  account 
of  his  riches,  probably,  he  was  considered  by  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey as  a  person,  who,  if  negkcted  by  them,  might  throw  a 
weight  into  the  scale  of  dieir  enemies;  and  he  was  admitted 
into  their  councils,  as  a  person  fit  to  witness  their  transac- 
tions, and,  on  occasion,  to  moderate  or  to  suspend  their  ani- 
mosities.    These  circumstances  placed  him  among  the  com- 
petitors for  the  principal  influence  at  Rome,  and  makes  his 
death  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  those  factions  which  were 
hastening  to  overwhelm  the  republic.    By  this  event,  his  asso- 
ciates, Caesar  and  Pompey,  already  disjoined  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  family  connexion,  were  left  to  contend  for  the 
superiority,  without  any  third  person  through  whom  they 
might  occasionally  reconcile  or  explain  their  pretensions. 

The  calm  which  had  succeeded  the  late  election  of  consuls 
was  but  of  short  duration.  The  time  of  electing  their  succes- 
sors  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  candidates,  Scipio,  Milo, 
and  Hypsaeus,  were  already  declared.  Clodius,  at  the  same 
time,  stood  for  the  office  of  praetor.    This  Scipio  was  by  birth 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xl — Plutarch,  in  Crass,     f  Cicero,  de  0£5ciis,  lib.  i.  c.  a 
I  Is  iffitur  mcdiocriter  a  doctrina  instructus;  angustius  ctiam  a  natura, 
Ice.    Cicero,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  66— Ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  ep.  13. 
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the  son  of  Metdlus  Pius,  adopted  into  the  Cornelian  family 
by  Scipio  Nasica*  His ,  daughter,  in  consequence  of  this 
adoption,  bearing  the  name  of  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  young 
Cra8sus<»  -was  recently  married  to  Pompey,  who,  upon  this 
connexion,  supported  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  in  his  preten« 
sions  to  tbe  consulate.  Milo  had  a  powerful  support  from 
the  senate,  in  whose  cause  he  had  retorted  the  arts  and  vio- 
lences of  the  AeditinuiLdeinagQs^ues. against  themselves.  Clo« 
dius  had  great  interest  with  the  populace,  and, from  inveterate 
animosity  to  Milo  and  to  his  party,  joined  all  his  interest  with 
Scipio  and  Hypsaeus  against  him. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  things  to  advance,  in  accumulat- 
ing, the   good  or  evil  to  which  they  tend;  and  there  is  ever, 
accordingly,  either  a  progress  or  a  decline  in  human  affairs. 
These    competitors,  in  contending  for  the  forum  and  the 
usual  places  of  canvassing  the  people,  joined,  to  the  former 
arts  of  distributing  money  and  of  exciting  popular  tmnults, 
the  use  of  an  armed  force,  and  a  species  of  military  operations 
in  the  streets  of  Rome.     Three  parties  in  arms  every  day 
were  on  the  parade,  in  different  quarters  of  the  town;  and, 
wherever  they  encountered,  violence  and  bloodshed  ensued* 
The  opposite  parties  of  Hypssus  and  Milo  had  fought  a  bat- 
de  in  the  Via  Sacra;  many  of  both  sides  were  killed,  and  ths 
consul  Calvinus  was  wounded  in  attempting  to  quell  the  riot. 
These  disorders  continued  so  long  to  obstruct  the  elections^ 
that  the  term  of  the  present  consuls  in  office  expired,  before 
the  nomination  of  any  successors;  and  every  legal  power  in 
the  commonwealth  being  suspended,  the  former  state  of  anar- 
chy retiuned,  with  accumulating  distractions.     The  senate^ 
and  the  other  friends  of  Milo,  would  gladly  have 
hastened  the  elections,  but  were  hindered  by  the 
partisans  of  the  other  candidates.    The  populace  too,  enjoy- 
ing this  season  of  gratuities,  of  entertainments,  and  of  public 
shows,  in  which  the  competitors  continued  to  vie  with  one 
another,  and  to  waste  their  fortunes,  were  glad  to  have  the 
canvas  prolonged.^ 

^  Paedianus,  in  Ar^umtiit.  Orat.  pro  Milone. 
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When  the  senate  proposed  tolmve  recourse  to  the  remedy 
QBual  m  such  disorders  of  the  state,  by  namiiig  an  interrex 
(die  only  titk  under  which  any  person  could  preside  in  re-^ 
ftoriog  the  magistTncy  hy  an  election  of  consuls)^  they  were 
restrained  by  the  negaidve  of  the  tribune  Munatius  PhmcuSt 
who  was  supposed  to  co-operate  with  Pompey  in  some  desig;% 
which  was  not  understood;  but  supposed  to  be  favoured  by 
dte  dehy  of  etery  mes«iir«^  pvnpoa^  fat  the  rsstoratson  of 
erder* 

Indie  midst  of  this  scene,  whidi  kept  the  minds  of  men  in 
fear  of  some  general  calamity,  an  acddent  hai^ned,  which 
brought  the  disorder  to  a  height,  and  forced  every  party  to 
accept  of  a  remedy.   On  the  ISdi  of  the  kalends  of  Febr^oy, 
or  the  Mth  of  January,  Mik>^  going  to  Lsmuvium,  a  town 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Borne,  of  which  he  was  chief  magis* 
trate,  met  with  Clodius,  rixmt  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^ 
returning  from  his  country-seat  at  Aricia*    Milo  was  in  a 
cMTiage  with  his  wife  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  SyQa,  and  a 
friend,  Fusius.     He  had  a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to 
some  hundreds  of  servants  in  arms,  and,  in  particular,  was 
attended  by  two  noted  gladiatsors,  Eudamus  and  Birria.  Clo- 
dius was  on  horseback,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  servants,  like* 
wise  in  arms.     It  is  likely  diat  this  encounter  was  ahogediar 
accidents^;  (or die  companies  continued  on  their  way  without 
any  disturbance,  till  Birria,  the  gladiator,  unwilling  to  pass 
widiout  giving  some  specimen  of  his  calling,  as  he  straggled 
a  litde  behind  his  party,  quarrelled  with  some  of  the  foBowers 
of  Clodius*    A  fray  ensued:  Clodius  himself  returned  to 
quell  it,  or  to  punish  die  authors  of  it;  but  meeting  widi  little 
respect  among  the  gladiators,  received  a  wound  in  the  shoul- 
der, and  was  carried  to  be  dressed  in  the  inn  at  Bovills,  near 
to  which  place  the  disturbance  began.    Milo,  being  told  of 
what  had  passed,  likewise  returned  to  the  place ;  and  drill- 
ing it  safer  to  end  dieir  quarrels  there,  than  await  the  revenge 
of  an  enemy  thus  provoked,  who  would  not  fail,  at  die  head 
of  his  faction  in  the  city,  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  populace 
against  him,  encouraged  his  people  to  pursue  their  advantage: 
they  accordingly  forced  their  way  into  the  inn,  dragged  Clo- 
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dius  from  thence,  and,  having  killed  him,  and  dispersed  hb 
fidfowers,  leftlum  dead  of  manjr  wounds  in  tfie  hig^ay, 

Sextus  Tedius,  a  senator,  h^pening  to  pass,  put  the  body 
into  his  own  carriage,  and  sent  his  servants  widi  it  to  Rome. 
They  arrived  before  six  at  night,  and,  proceeding  direcdy  to 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  which  stood  on  die  Palatine  hill, 
over  the  forum,  laid  the  corpse  ^n  the  yestibule* 

The  servants  of ^e  fEonily,  and  multitudes  from  the  streets^ 
immediately  crowded  to  see  this  spectacle.  Fulvia,  die  wife 
of  Clodius,  stood  over  the  body,  and  widi  loud  lamentations 
uncovered  and  pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band* The  crowd  continued  to  increase  all  night,  and  until 
break  of  day,  when  Q.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  Q*  Pompeius 
Rufus,  tribunes  of  die  people,  likewise  repured  to  the  same 
place,  and  gave  orders  to  carry  the  dead  body  naked  to  the 
market-flace,  and  there  to  leave  it  exposed  to  public  view  on 
the  rostra;  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied  diis  spectacle 
with  inflammatory  harangues  to  the  people* 

Sextus  Claudius,  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  soon  after  re« 
moved  the  body  from  the  market-place  to  the  senate-house, 
meaning  to  reproach  the  order  of  senators  as  accessory  to  the 
murder.     The  populace,  who  still  followed  in  great  numbers, 
burst  into  the  place,  tore  up  the  benches,  and  brought  into  a 
heap  the  materials,  with  the  tables  and  desks  of  the  clerks,  the 
journals  and  records  of  the  senate,  and,  having  set  the  whole 
on  £re,  consumed  the  corpse  on  this  extraordinary  pile.    The 
fire  soon  reached  die  roof,  and  spread  to  die  contiguous  build- 
ings.    The  tribunes,  Plancus  and  Rufus,  who  were  nil  this 
while  exliorting  the  people  to  vengeance,  were  driven  from 
die  rostra  by  the  flames  Tthich  burst  from  the  buildings  around 
them.     The  senate-house,  the  Porcia  basilica,  and  other  edi- 
fices, were  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  same  persons,  by  whom  this  fire  had  been  kindled,  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus,  who,  upon  the  first  alarm 
of  an  insurrection,  had  been  named  interrex,  forced  into  the 
hall,  broke  down  the  images  of  the  family  ancestors,  tore  from 
the  looms  die  webs,  in  weaving  of  which  the  industry  of  Ro- 
man matrons  was  still  employed,  and  destroyed  what  else  they 
could  reach.  From  thence,  dicy  proceeded  to  attack  the  house 
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of  Milo;  but  there  met  with  a  more  proper  reception.  This 
house,  during  the  riots,  in  which  the  master  of  it  had  borne 
so  great  a  part,  was  become  a  kind  of  fortress,  and,  among  the 
other  arrangements  made  for  its  defence,  was  manned  with 
archers,  who  plied  the  aggressors  with  arrows  from  the 
windows  and  terrace,  in  such  manner  as  soon  obliged  them  to 
withdraw. 

The  rioters,  being  repulsed  from  the  house  of  Milo,  crowd- 
ed to  the  temple,  in  which  the  consular  fasces,  during  the  in- 
terregnum, were  kept,  seized  them  by  force,  and  carried  them 
to  the  houses  of  Scipio  and  Hypsseus,  the  present  popular 
candidates  for  the  consulate  ;  these,  without  any  other  form 
of  election,  they  pressed  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  consular 
power.  But  not  having  prevailed  in  this  proposal,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Pompey,  saluting  him  with  mixed 
shouts  of  consul  or  dictator,  according  as  they  wished  him  to 
assume  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  this  time,  for  some  days,  an  armed  populace,  mixed 
with  slaves,  continued,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  Milo 
and  his  adherents,  to  pillage  every  place  they  could  enter.* 
And  the  partisans  of  the  candidates,  Hypsaeus  and  Scipio, 
thinking  they  had  Milo  at  a  disadvantage,  beset  the  house  of 
the  interrex;  and,  though  it  was  not  customary  for  the  first 
in  this  nomination  to  proceed  to  the  elections,  they  clamour- 
ed for  an  immediate  assembly  of  the  people  for  this  purpose. 
The  party  of  Milo,  though  professing  likewise  to  join  the 
same  clamour  for  an  immediate  election,  came  to  blows  with 
their  opponents,  and  protected  the  house  and  the  person  of  the 
interrex  from  further  violence. 

Milo  himself,  who  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  fled  or 
gone  into  exile,  hearing  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  op- 
posite party,  and  of  the  general  inclination  of  the  more  sober 
part  of  the  citizens  to  check  and  disappoint  their  violence, 
ventured  again  to  appear  in  the  city,  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
friends,  renewed  his  canvass.  A  succession  of  officers,  with 
the  title  of  int;errex,  continued  to  be  named  at  the  expiration 
of  every  usual  term  of  five  days ;  but  such  was  the  confusion. 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  liU.  U. 
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mnd  distraction  of  the  scene,  that  no  election  could  be  made. 
The  senate,  under  the  greatest  alarm,  gave  to  the  interrex^ 
and  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  joined  Pom- 
pey,  (  who  by  virtue  of  his  proconsular  commission  as  purveyor 
of  com,  for  the  people,  held  a  public  character  in  the  state) 
the  usual  charge  given  to  the  consuls,  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  republic.  They  even  recommended  to  Pompey  to  make 
the  necessary  levies  throughout  Italy,  and  to  provide  a  mili- 
tary force  to  act  for  the  commonwealth,  in  repressing  the  dis- 
orders which  were  committed  by  the  candidates  for  office. 

Under  the  protection  of  such  temporary  expedients,  to  re- 
strain the  violence  with  which  all  parties  endeavoured  to  do 
themselves  justice,  some  applied  for  redress,  in  the  way  of 
prosecution  and  civil  suit.  The  two  Claudii,  nephews  of  the 
deceased  Publius  Clodius,  demanded  that  the  slaves  of  Milo, 
or  those  of  his  wife  Fausta,  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  in 
order  to  force  a  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  their  uncle 
was  killed.  The  two  Valerii,  Nepos  and  Leo,  with  Lucius 
Herennius  Balbus,  joined  in  the  same  demand.  On  the  op- 
posite party,  alike  demand  agsunstthe  slaves  of  the  deceased 
Publius  Clodius  was  made  by  Cselius,  one  of  the  tribunes ; 
and  a  prosecution  for  violence  and  corruption  was  entered  by 
Manlius  Csenianus  against  Hypsaeus  and  Scipio,  the  competi- 
tors of  Milo  for  the  office  of  consul. 

Milo,  in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  made  to  have  hit 
slaves  put  to  the  torture,  pleaded,  that  the  persons,  now  de- 
manded as  slaves,  were  actually  freemen,  having  received 
their  liberty  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  services  in  defend- 
ing his  person  against  a  late  attempt  made  by  Clodius  on  his 
life.      It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
manumised  merely  to  evade  the  law,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  torture,  and  to  screen  their  master  from  the  evidence 
which  they  might  in  that  manner  be  obliged  to  give.     M. 
Cfielius  and  Manlius  Csenianus  being  tribunes,  and  disposed 
to  favour  Milo,  had  ventured  to  vindicate  him  to  the  people, 
and  to  load  Clodius  as  the  aggressor,  and  the  intended  assassin, 
in  the  fhiy  which  cost  him  his  life.     Cicero  too,  with  great 
zeal  and  courage,  while  the  friends  of  Milo  were  yet  unsafe 
in  the  streets,  maintained  the  same  argument  in  the  senate. 
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and  before  the  people.^  Milo,  however,  woul^  have  bees 
glad  to  make  a  composition;  and,  as  Pom|>ey  had  all  aloDg^ 
in  the  competition  for  the  consulate,  favoured  not  onfy  Scipio, 
but  likewise  Hypscus,  against  him,  he  offered  to  drc^  Us  pre« 
tension  in  favour  of  those  candidates,  if  Pompey  would  agree 
to  suppress  the  prosecutions  that  were  commencing  against 
him.  To  these  proposals  Pompey  refused  to  listen*  He  pvo* 
bably  thought  the  election  secure  for  his  friends,  and^  by 
affecting  a  zeal  for  justice,  hoped  to  increase  his  authority 
with  the  people. 

The  partisans  of  Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  and 
disorderly  state  of  affairs,  were  busy  in  renewing  the  cry, 
which  they  had  raised  in  the  former  interregnum,  that  be 
should  be  named  dictator,  for  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace.  Such  an  extraordi- 
nary  remedy  had  never  been  at  any  time  more  wanted  in  the 
republic;  but  the  times,  in  which  it  might  be  safely  appUed, 
were  no  more*  The  name  of  dictator  recalled  the  memory 
of  Sylkt's  executions,  and  it  appeared  to  be  uncertain  against 
whom  they  might  now  be  directed.  To  avoid  the  title  more 
than  the  power  of  dictator,  Bibulus  moved,  in  the  senate^  that 
all  the  present  candidates  for  the  consulate  should  be  set 
^ide,  and  that  the  interrex  should  assemble  the  people  fyr 
the  election  of  Pompey  sole  consul.  Cato,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  body,  seconded  this  motion.  He  observed,  that  any 
magistracy  was  preferable  to  none,  and  tibat,  if  the  republic 
must  be  governed  by  a  single  person,  none  was  so  fit  for  the 
charge  as  the  person  now  proposed.  Pompey,  being  present, 
thanked  Cato  for  this  declaration  of  his  esteem,  and  said, 
that,  if  he  accepted  the  charge,  it  should  be  in  hopes  of  being 
8uded  by  his  counsel.  Cato  made  answer,  in  terms,  meant  to 
be  literally  interpreted,  but  which,  in  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  under  an  aspect  of  suUenness,  have  been  intended 
to  flatter,  that  he  meant  no  favour  to  Pompey,  and  deserved 
no  thanks  from  him;  that  his  intention  was  to  do  tibe  best 
that  the  times  could  allow  for  the  republic. 

*  Ascoa.  Paedisti.  in  Argument  Omt.  pro  Milone. 
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It  was  resolved,  in  terms  of  this  motion,  that  Pompey 
Q^hould  be  presented  to  the  people  as  sole  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  that,  after  two  months  were  elapsed,  he  inight 
propose  any  other  person  to  be  joined  with  himself  in  this 
office.^  The  election  was  accordingly  brought  on  by  the  in^ 
terrex.  Servius  Stilpicius,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
and  Pompey  declsured  sole  consul,t  with  a  commission  from 
the  senate  to  arm,  if  necessary,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  for 
the  better  establishment  of  order  in  the  city. 

Xhe  first  object  of  Pompey,  in  the  high  and  unprecedented 
dignity  which  was  now  conferred  upon  him,  appears  to  have 
been   the  framing  of  laws  to  restrain  for  the  future  such  dis- 
orders as  had  lately  prevailed,  and  to  bring  the  persons  con- 
victed of  such  crimes  to  justice.     For  this  purpose,  he  ob- 
tained an  act  to  enforce  die  laws  already  subsisting  against  the 
practice  of  violence  or  corruption  in  the  contest  for  oflScc ; 
and  to  regulate  the  form  of  proceeding  in  trials  on  such  crimi* 
nal  accusations. 

'  By  the  regulations  now  suggested,  every  trial  was  to  end 

in  four  days.     The  examination  of  evidence  might  occupy 

the  three  first  of  those  days ;  the  hearing  of  parties,  and  the 

judgment,  the  fourth.  The  prosecutor  was  allowed  two  hours 

to  support  his  charge,  and  the  defendant  three  hours  to  make 

his  defence.     The  number  of  advocates  was  restricted,  and 

the  use  of  commendatory  characters  prohibited,  j:     The  quss- 

sitor,  or  judge  criminal,  was  to  be  chosen  from  among  those 

who  were  of  consular  dignity,  and  eighty-one  judges  or  jurors 

were  to  be  impannelled,  and  obliged  to  attend  the  trial.  After 

the  evidence  and  pleadings  were  heard,  the  parties  were  then 

allowed  each  to  challenge  and  to  reject  fifteen  of  the  jury  or 

judges,  or  five  fi-om  each  of  the  orders  of  which  they  wers 

composed;  when  the  court,  being  thus  reduced  to  fifty  one, 

was  to  be  inclosed^  and  to  give  judgment.|| 

Corruption  was  become  so  frequent,  and  supposed  so  un- 
avoidable in  conducting  elections,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find 
any  one  willing  to  prosecute  the  crime.     To  remedy  this 

*  Flutarch.  in  Vit  Pomp,  et  Catonis,  Dio.  lib.  xl. 
t  Aflcon.  Paedian.  in  Argument.  Orat.  pro  Milone. 
\  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xl.  e.  93.  H  Ascon.  Pied.  ibid. 
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dthctf  a  diMise  wtt  enacted  in  the  law  of  Pompeji  by  whicli 
may  person,  formerly  convicted  of  briberjr,  might  obtain  aco- 
ausgion  of  the  penaldea  be  had  incurred,  by  coovictiiig  any 
one  else  of  an  equal  crime,  or  by  convicting  two  penons^ 
though  of  an  offmce  less  heinous  than  his  own«  By  these 
means,  it  wa3  proposed  that  a  first  conviction  should  lead  to 
many  more  in  succession.  Hiat  convicti<Mi,  in  every  instance, 
should  be  attended  with  infamy;  but  that  the  pains  of  law 
should  ultimately  rest  only  on  such  person  as  could  not  find 
another  on  whom  to  shift  the  burden  from  himself*^ 

Some  of  these  regulaticms  were  made  with  a  partici|lar  view 
to  the  trial  of  Milo,  now  arraigned  on  the  statutes  both  of 
corruption,  and  of  violence  or  assassination^    They  were,  ac- 
cordingly, opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  perscm  whose  case 
they  were  likely  to  affect,  on  the  ground  of  their  partialis  as 
acu  of  attainder,  having  a  retrospect,  or  application  to  matters 
which  passed  before  they  were  enacted.     Cslius  the  tribune, 
and  Cicero,  maintained  this  argument.  Pompey  replied,  with 
impatience,  that  if  he  were  hindered  to  proceed  in  a  legal  way, 
he  should  employ  fbrce«t    He  appeared  to  entertain  some 
animosity  to  Milo,  such,  at  least,  as  they  who  love  to  govern 
have  to  others  who  appear  not  to  be  easily  governed*    He 
either  had,  or  affected  to  have,  apprehensions  of  danger  to 
his  own  person,  confessed  or  alleged  this  apprehension  in  the 
senate,  and  retired,  as  for  safety,  to  his  own  house  in  the 
suburbs:  there  he  retained,  for  the  guard  <^  his  person,  a 
party  of.armed  men*;  and  there  too,  under  the  same  affects^ 
tion  of  withdrawing  from  violence,  he  caused  the  assemblies 
of  the  sienate  to  be  held. 

The  aristocratical  or  senatcnian  party  was  much  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  Milo :  they  had  been  frequently  as« 
sailed  by  the  popular  rioters,  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance ; 
and  as  the  laws  had  not  always  been  of  sufiicient  force  to  pro* 
tect  their  own  persons,  it  was  their  interest  to  protejct  those 
who,  on  occasion,  had  defended  them,  though  by  means  not 
agreeable  to  law.  The  argument,  in  equity,  indeed,  was 
strong  on  the  side  of  Milo*    During  the  late  suspension  of 

•  Dio.  Caw.  lib.  xl.  52. 

f  Ascon.  Paedian.  in  Argiunent.  Ont.  pro  Miiooe. 
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government,  the  factions  were  rather  sefiarate  p«nie»  «t  wtr^ 
thfloi  subjects  enjoying  the  protection,  and  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction,  of  any  civil  power  whatever.  They  i^ne,  who 
procared.  or  prolonged  this  state  of  anarchy,  were  chargeable 
with  the  consequences*  In  this  contest,  which  could  not  be 
muntained  without  force  or  vielent  measures,  the  friends  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  senate  were  badly  circumstanced. 
They  contended  for  laws,  and  a  constitution,  which  might  be 
tamed  against  the  irregularities  which  had  been  necessary  to 
their  own  preservation,  while  the  oj^site  iiiction,  if  defeated^ 
might  claim  the  protection  ot  those  very  forms  which  tfiey 
theniselves  had  endeavoured  to  subvert. 

It  "would  have  been  f;ur,  perhaps,  to  have  closed  the  late 

scene  of  confusion  with  a  general  indemnity,  and  to  have 

taken  precautions  for  the  regular  uninterrupted  exercise  of 

legal  administration  in  future.    This,  however,  would  not 

have  calmed  the  resentments  of  diose  who  were  aggrieved ; 

and  Pompey  determined  to  signalize  his  government  by  a 

more  specious  appearance  of  justice*  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 

was  chosen  commissioner  for  the  trial  of  Milo,  on  the  charge 

of  murder ;  and  the  other  judges,  taken  from  among  the  most 

respectable  of  each  order  in  the  comm<mwealth,  were  impm* 

nelled  in  terms  of  the  late  statute*    llie  defendant  was  cited 

to  answer  this  charge  on  the  fourth  of  April;  and,  on  the 

same  day,  to  answer  a  charge  of  corruption  brought  against 

him  in  the  ordinary  court  of  the  pr»tor  Manlius.   MarceHus 

appeared  for  Mm  at  the  bar  of  the  pnetor,  and  procured  a 

delay  until  the  other  trial  should  be  ended. 

The  court,  as  usual,  was  held  in  the  forum,  or  open  market- 
place.   Hiere  was  a  tribunal  or  bench  railed  in  for  the  judges. 
The  whole  space  was  crowded  with  multitudes  of  the  people. 
The  prosecutors  began  with  examinmg  Cassinius  Schola,  who 
had  been  ifi  company  with  Clodius  when  he  was  killed.    This 
witness  gave  direct  evidence  to  the  fact,  and  exaggerated, 
the  atrocity  of  the  crime.    Marcellus  would  have  cross-ques* 
ttoned  him;  but  the  populace  and  many  others  assembling  in 
the  crowd,  who  finroured  the  prosecution,  raised  a  menacitig 
cry,  which  alarmed  the  accused  and  his  counsel  so  much,  that 
they  claimed  the  protection  of  the  court.   They  were,  accord* 
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ingly,  received  within  the  rails,  and  the  judge  applied  to  Ac 
consul)  who  had  taken  his  station  near  to  the  place  of  assem- 
bly, in  order  to  restrain,  by  hb  presence,  any  disorders  that 
might  arise  at  the  trial.  Pompey,  who  was  then  attended,  only 
by  his  lictors,  was  himself  likewise  alarmed  by  that  disorderly 
shout,  and  said  that,  for  the  future,  a  proper  force  should  be 
provided  to  keep  the  peace*  He  accordingly,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  filled  every  avenue,  which  led  to  the  fonun^  ivicfa 
men  under  arms ;  and,  upon  somie  tumult  amoiig  the  popiilace, 
gave  an  order  that  the  place  should  be  cleared.  And  in  the 
execution  of  this  order,  numbers  were  killed. 

Under  the  impression  made  by  this  vigorous  exertion  of 
powei;,  the  witnesses  continued  to  be  examined  for  two  days, 
without  any  disturbance.  Among  tfiese  the  inhabitants  of 
Bovills,  the  family  and  relations  of  Clodius,  with  his  irife 
Fulvia,  were  examined  on  the  several  circumstances  that  fell 
within  their  knowledge,  and  left  no  doubt  remaining  with 
respect  to  the  fact.  The  minds  of  men  every  day  became 
more  intent  on  the  issue:  90  that,  on  the  fourdi  day,  when  the 
parties  were  to  plead,  the  shops  and  offices  were  shut,  and  all 
other  business  was  suspended  in  the  city. 

There  appeared,  for  the  prosecutors,  Appius  Claudius, 
M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  Nepos.  They  began  at  ejght, 
and  spoke  till  ten.  For  the  defendant  appeared  Q.  Horten- 
sius,  M.  MarccUus,  M.  Calidius,  Faustus  Sylla,  M.  Cato, 
and  M.  T.  Cicero,  of  whom  the  last  only  attempted  to  speak. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that,  as  the  fact  was  undeniable,  it 
ought  to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  political  necessity  or  pub* 
lie  expedience.  Cicero  himself  thought  this  too  bold  a  plea, 
and  therefore  chose  that  of  self-defence,  alleging  that  Clodius 
was  the  aggressor,  and  intended  to  assassinate  Milo.  It  is 
remarked  of  this  celebrated  orator,  that,  practised  as  he  was, 
he  began  all  his  orations  under  considerable  solicitude  and 
awe  of  his  audience.  On  this  occasion,  when  he  stood  up 
to  speak,  the  partisans  of  Clodius,  who  were  likewise  invete« 
rate  enemies  to  himself,  endeavoured  to  disconcert  him  with 
clamours  and  menacing  cries.  The  unusual  parade  of  mili- 
Ury  guards,  commanded  by  an  officer  who  was  supposed  to 
be  prejudiced  against  his  client,  it  is  said,  so  far  overcame 
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and  sank  his  spirit,  that  he  spoke  feebly,  and  concluded  ab- 
ruptly; and  the  speech  he  actually  made  was  far  short  of 
that  masterly  oration  which  he  composed,  and  afterwards 
published,  under  the  title  of  Milo's  defence. 

The  accused,  however,  even  in  this  alarming  scene,  stood 
at  the  bar  with  an  imdaunted  countenance;  and  while  every 
one  else,  in  imitation  of  the  senators,  appeared  in  mourning, 
he  alone  appeared  in  his  ordinary  dress.  When  judgment 
vrs»  given,  and  the  ballots  inspected,  it  appeared  that,  of  the 
senators^  twelve  condemned,  and  six,  or  perhaps  rather  five, 
acquitted;  of  the  knigfata,  thirteen  condemned,  and  four  ac« 
quitted;  of  the  tribuni  serarii,  or  representatives  of  the  ple- 
beian order,  thirteen  condemned,  and  three  or  four  acquitted* 
And  Milo,  upon  the  whole,  was  condemned  by  thirty-eight 
against  thirteen. 

Before  sentence  was  pronoimced,  being  still  at  liberty  to 
"withdraw,  he  retired  into  exile,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Marseilles.     Thither  Cicero  sent  him  a  copy  of  an  oration 
in  his  defence,  composed  at  leisure,  as  an  effort  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  a  specimen  of  what  could  be  urged  in  the  cause. 
The  packet  containing  this  writing,  it  seems,  was  delivered  or 
read  to  Milo  while  he  sat  at  dinner.  "  How  lucky  it  was,"  he 
smd,  ^^ that  thisoration wasnotactuallyspoken.  Ishould notnow 
*'  have  been  eating  these  excellent  fish  at  Marseilles."*  These 
marks  of  indifference  make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  figure 
which  Cicero  himself  had  exhibited  in  his  exile.     If  he  could 
have  thus  trifled  \tixh  apparent  or  unmerited  disgrace,  that 
single  addition  of  constancy  and  force  to  his  character  would 
have  undoubtedly  placed  him  as  high  in  the  order  of  states- 
men as,  by  the  other  parts  of  his  character,  he  stands  in  the 
list  of  ingenious  men  and  virtuous  citizens. 

Milo  was  likewise,  soon  after,  condemned,  in  absence,  by 
the  praetor,  upon  a  charge  of  bribeiy  and  corruption.  Some 
of  his  competitors,  particularly  H3^ssus  and  Scipio,  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  same  offence.  The  tribune  Munatius 
Plancus  and  Pompeius  Rufus,  were,  atihg  expiration  of  ilicir 


•  Asconius  Pacdianus  «t  Argument,  ct  Notig  in  Orat.  pro  MH.— Dio.  Cast. 
lib.  a. — Pint,  in  Pompeio,  Catone,  kq. 
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oCee,  tried  and  coodemned  for  the  share  which  diey  hud  it 
die  assauk  which  was  committed  on  the  house  of  M.  Ijepidoi 
the  interrex,  and  in  lighting  the  fire  which  consumed  the 
•enate-house. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

Conduct  of  Pomfiey  in  bis  Quality  of  aole  Cormd, — Pretennom  of  Ceaar 
to  b€  admitted  a$  Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Consulj  without  retigth 
ing  his  Province.'^General  Revolt  of  the  Gaula^^^Ofieratioru  in 
that  Country.'^Slockade  and  Reduction  of  Mesia^-^DiHribution  ^ 
Caesar's  Army  in  GauL 

POMPET,  in  his  dignity  of  sole  consul,  having  joined  a 
legal  authority  to  the  personal  elevation  which  he  always 
affected,  posses^d  much  of  the  influence  and  consideration 
of  a  real  monarch;  and  it  would  have  been  happy,  perhaps, 
for  the  state,  if  he  could  have  made  such  a  dignity  hereditary, 
and  a  permanent  part  of  the  constitution,  or  given  to  the  com- 
monwealth that  reasonable  mixture  of  kingly  government,  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  In  hb 
present  elevation  he  rose,  for  awhile,  above  the  partialities  of 
a  factious  leader,  and  appeared  to  adopt  that  interest  which 
the  well-advised  sovereign  ever  has  in  the  support  of  justice. 
He  even  seems  to  have  stepped  into  the  character  of  a  prince, 
or  to  have  considered  himself  as  abo^e  the  rank  of  a  citizen. 
Among  other  instances  of  this  sort,  is  mentioned  his  haughty 
saying  to  Hypsaeus,  late  candidate  for  the  consulate,  now 
under  prosecution  for  bribery;  who,  as  Pompey  passed  from 
the  bath  to  supper,  put -himself  in  his  way,  to  implore  his  pro- 
tection. "  Detain  me  not,^*  he  said;  "  you  only  make  supper 
"  to  cool  for  no  purpose.'**    In  the  midst  of  the  solicitations 

•  VaL  Max.  lib.  U.  c.  5. 
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of  his  courtiers  and  flatterers,  be  even  ventured  to  dispense 
with  his  own  regulations*  Contrary  to  the  nik  he  himself 
had  hud  down  for  the  direction  of  criminal  trials,  he  furnished 
MunatiuB  Plancus,  when  arraigned  at  the  praetor's  bsu*,  with 
9,  comixieiidatory  testimony.  ^'  I  cannot  prefer  this  writing 
**  of  Pompey,'*  said  Cato,  "  to  the  law  of  which  he  himself  is 
^  the  author.''  On  account  of  this  saying,  Plancus,  when  tho 
judges  came  to  be  inclosed,  thought  proper  to  include  Cato 
among^  diose  he  rejected:  the  accused  was  nevertheless  con^ 
dcmned.^ 

Besides  the  measures  taken  to  punish  past  offences,  or  to 
deter  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  violate  the  laws,  it  was 
thought  expedient  also  to  lessen  the  temptation  to  crimes,  by 
which  the  public  had  of  late  been  so  much  aggrieved*  The 
principal  source  of  the  late  disorders  appeared  to  be  the 
avidity  of  candidates  for  those  offices  of  state  which  led  im^ 
mediately  to  the  government  of  lucrative  provinces.  To  re* 
move  this  temptation,  it  was  ordained,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Pompey,  that  no  man  could  have  a  lucrative  appointment  till 
five  years  after  the  expiration  of  that  office,  whether  of  consul, 
prartor^  or  quastor,  in  consequence  of  which  be  claimed  a  pro- 
portioaate  station  in  the  provinces. 

Bef<»^  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however,  Pompey  had  the^ 
adch*es8  to  procure  for  himself  a  prolongation  of  his  govern- 
ment m  Spain  for  five  years.  This  circumstance,  which  con- 
tia«jied  to  give  him  the  command  of  an  army  abroad,  while 
he  likewise  bore  the  highest  civil  office  in  the  state  at  home, 
set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for  the  commonwe^dth,  of 
which  Csesar  was  not  dow  to  avail  himself. 

The  cmnmission  which  was  held  by  tlus  adventurer  in  Gaul 
was  soon  to  determine;  and,  according  to  the  laws  then  ia 
force,  he  mtist  even  resign  it  before  he  could  aspire  to  the 
consulate,  or  pretend  to  cope  with  his  rival  in  civil  prefer- 
meats*  It  had  been  wisely  ordained  by  the  laws,  that  die 
perscms  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  con* 
suit  should  appear  in  person  to  sue  for  it;  and  that  no  man, 
without  resigning  his  military  command,  and  dismissing  his 
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mnny^  could  enter  the  city,  or  even  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  provincenn  which  he  had  governed.  By  this  regulatioa 
it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  conjunction  of  civil  power  in 
the  state  with  the  command  of  an  army.  Pompey,  however, 
though  vested  with  such  a  command  in  Spain,  had  contrived 
to  be  exempted  from  the  observance  of  this  law ;  and,  under 
pretence  that  his  office  of  general  purveyor  of  corn  for  the  Ro- 
man people  did  not  confine  him  to  any  station,  or,  if  it  did 
not  extend*  to  the  whole  empire,  had  at  least  a  particular  refe- 
rence to  Italy,  he  still  continued  to  occupy  the  seat  of  general 
administration  at  Rome. 

Caesar,  to  keep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly  aspired  to  the 
eame  privilege  which  Fompey  had  enjoyed;  and  claimed,  as 
a  mere  instance  of  equal  treatment,  what  the  other  had  ot^ 
tained;  but  what,  if  bestowed  on  himself,  with  his  other  ad- 
vantages, must  give  him  a  great  and  immediate  superiority. 
The  army  attached  to  his  pers<m  was  already  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  commanding  the  empire.  The  addi- 
tion of  consular  power  at  Rome  to  that  of  general  in  both 
the  Gauls  was  joining  Italy,  and  the  city  itself,  to  his  pro- 
rinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the  wIk^. 
Any  opposition  made  to  his  authority  as  consul  would  be  con- 
strued as  rebellion  against  the  state,  and  justify  recourse  to 
the  arms  which  he  bore  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Pompey 
would  be  driven  at  once  from  the  helm  of  affairs  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  distant  province,  in  which  he,  at  most,  coidd  only 
defend  himself,  but  not  be  in  a  condition  to  contest  the  sove- 
reignty, either  in  behalf  of  the  senate  or  himself. 

With  these  objects  in  his  view,  Caesar  instructed  his  parti- 
sans among  the  tribunes  to  move  that,  being  continually  en- 
gird in  a  hazardous  war,  which  required  hia  presence,  and 
being  necessarily  detained  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, he  might  be  exempted  from  the  law  which  required  the 
I  candiclates  for  office  to  attend  their  canvass  in  person,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  admitted  as  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  appearing  at  Rome,  or  divesting  himself  of  his  power 
in  the  province. 

This  proposition  was  sufficiently  understood  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  few  who  joined  with  tiiem  in 
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support  of  the  commonwealth.    It  was  known  to  be  intended 
that  Caesar  should  have  a  privilege  of  being  elected  consul, 
without  resigning  his  prqvince,  or  dismissing  his  army;  and 
they  withstood  the  motion  as  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence.    But  Pompcy,  who  ought  likewise,  for  his  own  sake, 
to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Caesar,  and  at  the  un» 
common  advantage  which  he  now  attempted  to  gain,  was 
either  lulled  into  3ecurity  by  the  artifices  of  his  rival,  or 
thought  himself  sufficiently  raised  above  any  danger  from  this 
or  any  other  quarter.     He  had  accepted,  in  his  own  person, 
many   unprecedented  honours,  and  was   possibly  unwilling 
to  contend  for  forms,  which,  at  some  future  period,  might 
Kmit  his  own  pretensions.     Cato  loudly  renewed  the  alarm 
which  he  had  frequently  given  on  the  subject  of  Caesar's  de- 
signs.   Cicero  could  not  be  neutral  in  any  dispute  that. should 
arise  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.    He  had  been  banished  by 
the  one,  and  restored  by  the  other.    Besides  the  personal  obli- 
gation he  owed  to  Pompey,  his  natural  bias  was  on  the  side 
of  the  senate,  and  for  the  support  of  the  forms  which  were 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  commonweahh.    On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  appears  again  willing  to  deceive  himself; 
,  and,  dazzled  with  the  court  which  Caesar  had  paid  to  him  for 
some  time,  with  a  view  to  this  very  question,  he  condemned 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Cato,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  ruining 
the  cause  of  the  republic  by  setting  both  Caesar  and  Pompey 
at  defiance,  while  he  himself,  by  temporizing,  and  by  manag- 
ing the  inclinations  of  these  parties,  had  secured  them  both  in 
its  interests*    He  stated  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  Caesar  at 
this  time,  supported  as  he  was  .by  a  powerful  army,  and  in  the 
very  bowels  of  Italy;  but  did  i^ot  consider  that  he  was  then 
giving  up,  without  a  quarrel,  all  that,  in  the  issue  of  any  quar- 
rel, could  be  extorted. 

The  army  of  Caesar  was  not  then  so  well  prepared  to  follow 
him  against  his  coimtry,  nor  he  himself  furnished  with  the 
aame  colours  of  justice,  under  which,  upon  the  recal  of  th^ 
privilege  now  granted  him,  he  afterwards  made  war  on  the 
commonwealth.  To  temporize,  therefore,  in  this  instance, 
was  to  give  an  enemy  the  time  necessary  to  ripen  his  plans 
for  execution,  or  rather^  in  effect,  to  deliver  up  the  republic, 
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irilhout  A  content,  to  that  fate  which  the  cooncik  which  Cicem 
now  flattered  himself  were  so  prudent  rendeted  almost  incTit- 
able.  Under  colour  of  this  prudence,  nevertheless,  Cicero^ 
as  well  as  Pompcy,  supported  die  tribunes  in  their  motion, 
and  obtained  for  the  proconsul  of  Gaul  the  dispensation  he 
desired,  to  retain  his  army,  while  he  offered  himself  a  caodi* 
date  for  the  highest  office  of  the  state  at  Rome. 

Csesar,  imtnediately  upon  his  arrival  within  the  Alps,  in  thtf 
beginning  of  winter,  observing  the  distractions  which,  upoa 
the  murder  of  Clodius,  took  place  in  the  city,  affected  xnadi 
zeal  for  the  laws  which  had  been  so  grossly  violated  in  that 
instance ;  and,  imder  pretence  of  furnishing  himself  with  the 
means  of  supporting  the  state  against  those  who  were  inclined 
to  disturb  it,  ordered  new  levies  in  every  part  of  his  provin^ 
ces,  and  made  a  considerable  addition  to  his- army ;  but,  caa^ 
tented  for  the  present  with  the  privilege  he  had  obtained  of 
suing  for  the  consulate,  without  quitting  his  province,  or  re- 
signing his  military  power,  he  left  the  state,  as  before,  appa- 
rently in  the  hands  of  Pompey;  and,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
on  the  report  of  a  general  defection  of  all  the  Gaulish  naticms^ 
repassed  the  Alps. 

Most  of  the  natiosis  that  lay  beyond  the  mountains  of  Ao^ 
vergne,  the  original  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  roused  by 
the  sense  of  their  present  condition,  or  by  the  cruel  massacre 
lately  executed  in  a  part  of  their  country^  were  actually  ia 
arms.  They  had  submitted  to  Cassar,  or  were  separatdy 
gained  by  him,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  alliance  or, 
protection  agaiiist  their  enemies;  and,  with  the  title  of  ally; 
sobered  him  to  becofne  dieir  msmter.  But  tiie  violence  with 
which  he  had  threatened  the  canton  of  the  Camutes,^  for 
absenting  themselves  firom  tiie  congress  which  he  had  formed 
on  the  Seine,  and  the  merciless  severities  executed  by  hiu 
against  the  unfortunate  natives  of  the  tract  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse,t  convinced  bU  the  nations  of  G^,  whether 
the  voluntary  or  forced  aUies  of  Home,  that  they  were  reduced 
tQ  the  condition  of  slaves;  md  that  every  exertion  diey  made 
for  liberty  was  to  be  punished  as  a  crime.     They  saw  the 
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folly  of  their  former  distensions,  and  suspended  all  their  vnu 
mosities  to  enter  into  a  generid  concert  for  their  common 
safety.  The  occasion,  they  said,  was  favourable  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  country;  The  Romans  were  distracted  at 
home,  and  Csssar  had  sufficient  occupation  in  Italy*  His 
army  could  not  act  in  his  absence.  The  present  time,  they 
concluded,  was  the  favourable  opportunity  to  shut  out  the 
Romans  forever  beyond  the  Cevennes,  or  even  force  them  to 
retire  within  the  Alps. 

All  the  nations  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  die  Garonne^ 
quite  round  to  the  coast  of  the  British  channel,  received  these 
representations  with  joy.  They  held  private  meetings,  and 
instead  of  Exchanging  hostages,  which  would  have  been  too 
public  a  measure,  and  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  their  designs^ 
they  plighted  their  faith  by  a  more  secret  A>rm,  commonly 
practised  among  them  on  great  occasions,  that  of  pressing 
their  banners  together. 

The  people  of  the  Camutes  undertook  to  begin  hostilities  i 
and,  accordingly,  on  a  day  fixed,  surprised  the  town  of  Genai# 
bum,^  where  they  put  many  Roman  traders,  together  widi 
the  commissary^general  of  the  army^  to  death. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Gauls  to  convey  intimation  of 

such  events  by  means  of  a  cry  which  they  raised  at  the  place 

of  action,  and  repeated  wherever  the  voice  was  heard,  tilt 

passing  almost  with  the  velocity  of  sound  itself^  k  gave  the 

speediest  information  of  what  was  done.     In  diis  manner  tn» 

teUi^nce  of  what  had  been  transacted-  at  Genabum  at  die 

rising  of  the  sun,  was,  before  night,  propagated  in  every  direc* 

tion,  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  put  all 

the  nations  within  this  compsds  in  a  ferment.     Its  first  and 

principal  eflFccts,  however,  were  produced  in  the  country  of 

the  Arvcmi.  t    Here  Vercingetorix,  a  youth  of  heroic  spirit 

and  great  capacity,  assembled  his  retainers,  took  possession  of 

Gergovia,  now  Clermont,  the  capital  of  his  country,  and  from 

thence  sent  messengers,  in  every  direction,  to  urge  the  exe* 

cution  of  the  measures  lately  concerted  for  the  general  free« 

dam  of  Gaul.    He  himseU^  in  return  for  his  zeal,  being  cho* 
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«en  the  common  head  of  the  confederacy,  fixed  Ac  quota  of 
men  and  of  arms  to  be  furnished  by  each  separate  canton,  and 
took  hostages  for  the  regular  observance  of  the  conditions  to 
which  the  several  parties  had  agreed. 

This  general,  commander  of  the  Gauls,  having  assemUed 
a  considerable  army,  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  act  on  the 
Garonne,  and  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  province 
on  that  side,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  Loire,  in  order 
to  rouse  the  nations  of  that  quarter  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
occasion;  and  he,  accordingly,  brought  to  his  standard  all  the 
warriors  of  those  cantons  which  lay  on  the  left  of  that  river. 
His  party  on  the  Garonne,  at  the  same  time,  were  joined  by 
all  the  nations  of  Aquitania,  and,  in  formidable  numbers, 
threatened  with  immediate  destruction  the  cities  of  Thou* 
louse  and  Narbonne,  or  such  parts  of  their  districts  at  least 
as  were  open  to  invasion. 

Thither  Caesar,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble  upon 
his  return  from  Italy,  immediately  repaired;  and,  having  put 
the  province  of  Narbonne  in  a  condition  not  to  be  insulted, 
proceeded  to  give  the  enemy  an  alarm  in  their  own  country. 
His  object  was,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  legions 
which  he  had  left  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  his  new  acqui- 
sitions. Those  legions  could  not  be  moved  from  their  pre- 
sent position  to  favour  his  junction,  without  being  exposed  to 
becut  off  by  the  natives:  nor  was  it  easy  for  himself^  with 
the  force  under  bis  command,  to  penetrate  through  so  many 
enemies  as  lay  in  hia  way  to  join  them.  It  was  yet  winter, 
and  the  mountains  wei«  deeply  covered  with  snow.  This 
circumstance,  although  it  increased  his  difficulties,  as  it  was 
likely  to  render  the  enemy  setMre,  still  encouraged  him  to 
make  his  attempt.  He,  accordingly,  passed  the  mountains* 
which  lay  in  his  way,  at  a  time  when  tht  snow,  in  many  places, 
being  six  feet  deep,  was  to  be  removed  with  shovels,  and  when 
that  passage  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  impracticable.  After 
he  had  surmounted  this  difficulty,  his  object  being  to  divert 
the  attention  of  his  enemy,  he  sent  his  cavalry  abroad,  in  nu- 
merous parties,  with  fire  and  sword,  to  lay  waste  the  country, 
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and  destroy  the  people,  with  their  habitations  and  effects. 
^When  he  thought  the  alarm  was  sufficiently  spread,  and  must 
have  reached  the  Gaulish  army  on  the  Loire,  pretending  that 
his  presence  was  required  in  the  province  behind  him,  he 
^ve  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Auvergne  to  Decimus 
Brutus,  then  a  young  man ;  giving  him  orders,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  his  parties  abroad,  and  to  continue  to  harass 
that  district,  as  he  himself  had  done. 

Having  taken  these  measures  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  in  one  quarter,  Caesar,  with  a  few  attendants,  made 
haste  to  pass  in  a  different  direction  to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone, 
where  he  was  received  by  a  party  of  horse,  which  he  had  ap» 
pointed  at  that  place  to  wait  his  orders ;  and,  under  this 
escort,  without  halting  by  day  or  by  night,  he  passed  by 
Bibract^*  and  the  country.of  the  Lingones,t  to  the  nearest 
quarter  of  his  army  in  the  north ;  and  while  he  was  yet  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Auvergne,  had  actually  assembled  his  legions 
which  had  been  distributed  on  the  course  of  the  Seine. 

Vercingetorix  having  notice  that  Caesar,  in  this  manner, 
had  passed  him,  and  diat  the  Roman  army  on  the  Seine  was 
in  motion ;  and  perceiving  that  the  invasion  of  his  own  coun- 
try had  been  no  more  than  a  feint,  and  that  the  chief  force  of 
the  enemy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  different  quarter,  he  re<^ 
sumed  the  operations  which  he  had  intermitted  on  the  Loire, 
and  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  a  post  in  the  territory 
of  Bibracte,  where  the  people  still  professed  themselves^  to  be 
in  the  alliance  of  Rome. 

Caesar,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provi- 
sions and  forage  so  early  in  the  season,  thought  himself  under 
a  necessity  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
purpose  he  left  his  baggage,  under  the  guard  of  two  legions, 
at  Agendicum  ;  J  and  from  thence,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  proceeded  to  Genabum,||  leaving  Trebonius  by  the  way, 
to  take  possession  of  a  town  which  the  natives,  after  a  little 
show  of  resistance,  had  surrendered* 

Upon  his  arrival  before  Genabum,  the  Gauls,  who  were  in 
arms  at  that  place,  resolved  to  abandon  ti^e  town;  and,  shut- 

*  Afterwards  Au|^$todunuin,  now  Autun.  f  X.an^re».        J  Scni- 
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tiog  ^  giitea  agaioftt  the  Romaiu  on  cmt  sidQ)  endeavaov^d 
lo  escape  by  the  bridge  of  the  i.oire  on  the  other.  But  Caessirt 
bavii^  inteUigeQce  of  their  design,  while  they  were  busy  m 
the  execution  of  it,  forced  open  a  gate  of  the  town  iu  their 
rear,  and  overtook  them,  whUe  crowded  together  in  the  en- 
Irance  and  passage  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  narrow  atrcets 
which  led  to  it,  put  the  greater  part  to  the  sword,  and,  under 
pretence  of  revengring  the  massacre  of  the  Koman  traders^ 
who  had  been  cut  off  at  this  place,  ordered  that  the  town 
should  be  destroyed.  From  thence  1^  penetrated  hito  the 
country  of  the  Bituriges,^  on  the  left  of  the  Loire ;  and,  on 
his  way  to  Avaricum,t  the  principal  strong-hold  in  that  quar* 
ter,  forced  every  place  that  opposed  his  passage. 

Vercingetorix,  observing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Roncuuis, 
and  knowing  that  the  Gauls,  being  without  order  or  disciplinct 
could  not  withstand  them  in  battle,  declined  an  engagement^ 
but  endeavoured  to  distress  the  enemy  by  delays  and  want  of 
provisions.  He  had  authority  enough  with  his  countrymen 
to  prevail  on  them  to  lay  their  own  country  waste  everywhere 
wi^in  many  miles  of  C^sar^s  route.  And,  in  compliance  with 
his  orders,  twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriges  were  burnt  in  one 
day.  Avaricum  alone,  contrary  to  his  opinion,  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  its  inhabitants,  who  undertook  to  defend  it 
to  the  last  extremity,  was  spared* 

Thither,  accordingly,  Cssar  advanced,  as  to  the  only  prize 
that  was  left.  He  attacked  the  place,  under  great  disadvan- 
tage, in  the  midst  of  a  country  that  was  entirely  laid.wsate^ 
and  trusting  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  his  army  to  the  iEdui 
beyond  the  Loire,  who,  notwithstanding  their  professions, 
were  far  from  being  hearty  in  his  cause,  or  diligent  in  sending 
their  supplies  of  provisions  to  his  camp.  ,  Such  as  they  sent 
were  intercepted  by  Vercingctorix,  who  had  occupied  a  strong 
post  with  his  army,  and  infested  the  highways  with  his  purties. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Romans  were  sometimes  reduced 
to  great  distress.  Cssar  himself,  to  pique  the  resolution  of 
his  men,  affected  a  willingness  to  raise  the  siege,  whenever 
they  were  jdeased  to  intimate  that  they  could  not  eadiire 
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their  fadguts  anjr  longer.  ^^  We  are  got  into  a  difficult  eitoft-i 
*^  tioAf  ^  he  said ;  *^  but  if  the  troops  are  discouraged,  I  shall 
withdraw."  To  this  affected  tenderness  for  the  sufierings  of 
die  army,  he  was  ererj^whet^  answered  with  intreaties  that 
he  would  not  dishonour  them,  hf  Supposing  that  any  hard- 
shipft  could  oblige  them  to  forfeit  the  character  they  had  ac« 
quired  by  the  labour  of  so  miny  successful  campaigns.  Hey 
accordingly,  continued  the  attack  of  Avaricmn,  under  all  the 
discouragements  to  which  he  found  himself  exposed* 

The  place^  situate  in  an  angle,  was  covered  on  two  Sides  hf 
a  river  find  a  morass,  and  was  accessible  only  on  the  thirds 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  ingeniously  constructed .  with 
double   frames^  forming  compartments  or  pannels  of  wood, 
filled  up  with  masonry  and  large  blocks  of  stone»     The  ma- 
sonry secured  the  timber  from  fire,  and  the  frames  preserved 
the  masonry  against  the  effects  of  the  battering  ram,  which 
could  act  only  on  the  stones  contained  within  a  single  pannel 
or  division  of  the  frame,  without  ruining  at  once  any  consi* 
derable  part  of  the  wall,  or  effecting  a  breach.     The  Roman 
army  had  to  attack  this  wall  by  methods  the  most  laborious 
and   difficult  then  practised ;  having  a  way  to  make,  by  a 
mound  of  approach,  before  ihey  could  ascend  to  the  level  of 
die  battlements,  or  touch  the  walls ;  a  work  to  be  begun  at  a 
considerable  distance,  in  order  to  have  an  easy  slope  or  ascent, 
and  requiring  a  breadth  of  above  eighty  feet,  to  admit  suffici* 
eat  numbers  in  front**  The  earth  on  the  sides  of  this  mound 
was  to  be  supported  by  timbers,  hurdles  and  faggots,  and  the 
workmen  upon  it  were  to  be  covered  with  mantlets  and 
move^le  pent-hotises.    The  besieged^  as  this  fabric  arose, 
that  they  might  still  overtop  the  besiegers,  raised  their  walls 
by  additional  frames  of  wood,  which  ih»y  covered  with  raw 
hides,  as  a  security  against  the  surows  and  burning  shafts 
which  were  darted  against  them. 

In  this  contest  the  works  on  both  sides  were  mounted  up 
to  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  besieged  still  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  their  advantage,  not  only  by  raising 
their  own  battlements^  but  likewise  by  uadermining  and  sink- 

•  Th«  Ags9t. 
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ing  the  mound  of  the  besiegers.  They  made  gallcric*  under 
the  foundation  of  their  own  rampart  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy's  mound,  by  which  they  endeavoured,  from  below,  to 
remove  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  the  mound,  as  fast 
as  they  were  accumulated  above.  They  came,  at  the  same 
time,  from  their  sally-ports,  on  different  sides  of  the  mound, 
toid  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the  wood  by  which  the  earth 
was  supported:  in  all  these  particulars  shewing  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  arts  of  defence  in  common  with  ancient  nations,* 
Vcrcingetorix,  also,  continued  to  harass  the  Roman  army 
from  without,  intercepted  their  supply  of  provisions,  and,  by 
passing  the  river  or  the  morass,  maintained  his  communica- 
tion with  the  town,  and  sent  in  frequent  relief. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,.  Caesar  by  degrees 
brought  fonvard  and  raised  his  mound  of  approach  to  the 
height  of  the  battlements ;  so  that,  by  a  single  assault,  he 
might  determine  the  fate  of  the  town.  And  while  both  parties 
were  preparing  for  a  last  effort,  he  took  his  opportunity  to 
#torm,  as  he  frequently  did,  in  the  midst  of  a  heav}'  fall  of 
rain.  The  besieged,  as  he  supposed,  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  weather,  and  were  in  that  instant  put  off  their  guard.  He, 
accordingly,  got  possession  of  their  defences,  with  little  resist- 
ance, and  forced  the  parties  who  manned  to  retreat.  The 
inhabitants,  being  driven  from  the  walls,  formed  in  the 
streets,  and  the  Romans,  who  had  entered  on  the  ramparu, 
extending  their  line  to  the  right  and  the  left,  were  about  to 
occupy  the  battlements  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
place,  when  the  garrison,  observing  their  danger,  began  to 
escape  by  the  gates.  In  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  town 
was  sacked,  and  could  make  no  resistance.  Of  forty  thousand 
persons,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  it,  no  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred escaped*  This  massacre  was  joined  to  that  lately  per- 
formed at  Genabum ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  completing 
the  vengeance  which  was  due  for  the  murder  of  the  Roman 
traders,  who  were  put  to  death  at,  the  breaking  out  of  the 


*  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Call. lib.  vii.  c.  22,  Sec.— Vtd.  Thucid.  lib.  il.  in  the  sieg^e 
•f  PUtxa. 
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present  revolti  all  the  inbtbiunU  of  this  place,  without  ex«- 
cc^tion^  were  put  to  the  sword. 

The  Gauls,  as  usual  on  every  calamitous  event,  were  greatly 
disheartened,  and  were  about  to  despair  of  their  cause,  when 
their  leader  reminded  them,  that,  contrary  to  his  judgment, 
they  had  reserved  thi»  place  from  the  general  devastation  of 
the  country,  and  had  themselves  undertaken  to  defend  it; 
but  their  loss  in  this  instance  was  the  effect  of  mistake,  and 
might  be  retrieved  by  abler  conduct*  His  authority  as  usual 
rose  on  the  ill  success  of  councils  which  he  had  not  approved, 
and  brought  an  accession  of  numbers  to  his  standard. 

Caesar,  finding  a  considerable  supply  of  stores  and  provi- 
sions at  Avaricum,  remained  some  days  to  relieve  and  to  re- 
fresh his  army.     The  country  aroimd  him,  however,  being 
entirely  laid  waste,  or  occupied  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  repass  the  Loire,  and  to  opcfi 
his  communication  with  a  country  of  which  the  inhabitants 
still  professed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and,  having 
had  their  possessions  covered  by  the  river  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy  in  their  late  devastations,  were  still  in  con- 
ditkm  to  supply  his  camp.     As  in  this  movement  he  seemed 
to  retire  atid  to  give  up  the  ground  he  had  disputed  with  the 
prince  of  the  Arvemi,  he  pretended  that  he  was  called  to 
settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  the  ^dui,  relating 
to  the  succession  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  head  of  their 
canton.     Having  repassed  to  the  right  of  the  Loire  without 
any  loss,  he  made  a  demand  on  his  allies  of  that  side  for  ten 
thousand  men  on  foot,  and  all  the  horses  they  could  furnish. 
The  Romans  now  had  enemies  on  every  quarter,  and  it 
was  good  policy  to  keep  them  divided,  and  to  occupy  them 
separately.  For  this  purpose  Caesar  sent  four  legions  towards 
the  Seine,  while  he  himself  took  the  route  of  Noviodunum,^ 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Loire  and  Allier ;  and  there  leaving 
his  money,  spare  horses,  and  unnecessary  baggage,  he  continu- 
ed his  march  on  the  banks  of  the  Allier,  with  intention  to  pass 
that  river,  and  to  invade  the  Arvemi,  from  whom  this  revolt 
had  originated,  and  whose  chief  was  now  at  the  head  of  it. 

•  Ncvers. 
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lliis  prince,  knowing  Aaftthc  rirer  AlBcf  is  nwtr  fonU^e 
till  autumn,  and  till  the  melting  of  snows  on  Ac  Ceveimes 
Ibcgin  to  abate,  ordered  aH  the  bridges  upon  it  to  be  denmlish- 
td,  and  hoped  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  passing  it  duriag 
ihe  greater  part  of  summer.  As  soon  as  Cabsar  marched 
from  Noviodunum,  he  presented  himself  on  the  right  of  the 
AUier,  and  regulated  his  motions  by  that  of  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  two  armies  comnionly  decamped,  nrarcli- 
^,  and  encamped  again,  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and  Cssn* 
©ever  aficcted  to  dude  the  vigilance  of  the  Gauls,  till  he  saw 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  widi  advantage. 

It  happened  diat  one  of  the  bridges  on  Ais  river  had  been 
tmt  imperfectly  destrcwrcd ;  most  of  the  piles  were  yet  fast  ift 
tte  ground,  and  appeared  above  water;  so  diat  a  passage 
-might  be  effected  in  a  few  hours.  The  country  around  was 
"woody,  and  furnished  sufficient  cover,  or  place  of  ambush,  es 
imy  number  of  men.  From  these  circumstances,  Ctesar  con* 
ceived  the  design  to  over-reach  his  enemy.  He  pot  his  army 
In  motion  as  usual,  but  himself  remained  with  a  suificieiit 
detachment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruined  bridge,  which 
tie  meant  to  repair.  In  order  that  the  Gauls  might  not  be 
led  to  suspect  that  any  part  of  his  army  was  left  behind,  be 
^ordered  thiK  those  who  were  to  move  should  divide,  and  pre> 
sent  the  same  number  of  separate  bodies^  the  same  dbtinc- 
tion  of  colours  and  standards,  which  they  were  accustomed 
-to  shew  on  a  march  of  the  whole  army:  at  the  same  time,  as 
^e  knew  that  the  Gauls  would  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with 
ikis  motions,  in  order  to  hasten  and  increase  their  distuice 
^rom  the  place  at  which  he  meant  to  pass  the  river,  he  ordered 
4tis  people  to  make  a  quicker  and  a  longer  march  than  usual. 
'When  he  si4)posed  that  this  feint  or  stratagem  had  d^en  its 
Tah  effect,  he  began  to  work  on  the  piles  which  were  left  is 
<he  river,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  repaired  the  bridge  so  effectu- 
I^Uy,  that  he  passed  with  the  division  of  the  army  he  liad  re- 
*served  for  this  purpose,  and  instandy  fortified  a  poet  to  cover 
them  on  the  opposite  bank.  From  thence  he  sent  orders  to 
Irecal  the  main  body;  and,  by  the  time  the  enemy  were  ap- 
prised 6f  his  design,  had  reunited  all  his  forces  on  the  left  of 
the  river. 
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Vercio^torix,  as  goon  as  he  had  intelUgence  thut  the  Ro* 
ixums  had  passed  the  AUier,  fell  back  to  Gergovia,^  the  capi« 
Ud  of  hi3  own  principality,  in  order  to  take  measures  for  ^<$ 
•afety  of  that  place«    It  being  situate  on  a  height^  having  ai| 
ascent  of  above  a  mile  from  the  plain,  and  surrounded  by  other 
hills^  ^w^hich  made  part  of  the  same  ridge,  he  ordered  a  stone 
wrall  to  be  built,  sixiieet  high,  about  half  way  up  the  ascent  tQ 
the  town^  and  encamped  as  many  as  the  space  eould  contain 
'within  the  circuit  of  this  wall,     fie  occupied  the  other  hills  at 
the  same  time  with  separate  bodies,  having  communications 
with  each  other  and  with  the  town«    By  this  disposition,  Cae- 
sar found  all  the  approaches  of  the  place  commanded,  and  no 
possibility  of  investing  the  whole  by  lines  of  circumvallation^ 
or  by  any  chain  of  posts:  but  he  pitched  his  camp  at  somt 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  aod  from  thence,  in  a  few 
days,  got  possession  of  a  height  in  his  way  to  the  town,  09 
which  he  posted  two  legions,  with  a  line  of  communicationt 
fortified  on  both  its  flanks,  leading  from  his  main  encamp- 
ment to  this  advanced  station* 

In  this  posture,  Csesar  foresaw  that  all  the  heights  in  his 

neighbourhood  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  while  he 

pressed  upon  the  town,  he  himself  might  be  hemmed  in,  and 

cut  off  froia  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 

army*     To  preserve  his  communication,  therefore,  with  the 

Allier  and  the  Loire,  he  ordered  his  allies  from  the  opposite 

side  of  these  rivers  to  advance  with  the  forces  he  had  formerly 

required  of  them,  to  occupy  the  country  if^  his  rear,  and  to 

cover  his  convoys.  They,  accordingly,  took  the  field ;  but  their 

leaders  having  been  for  some  time  inclined  to  favour  the  gene#> 

rsl  cause  of  their  country,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportu- 

luty  to  declare  their  intentions*     Being  arrived  within  thirty 

laUes  of  Cesar's  station,  they  halted;  and,  upon  a  report, 

which  was  industriously  spread  by  their  leaders,  that  the  Ron 

man  general  had  murdered  some  of  their  countrymen,  who 

were  already  in  his  camp,  they  put  all  the  Romans  who  had 

joined  them  to  death,  and  were  resolved  to  take  part  with 

their  countryBacn,  who  were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Ger* 

f  Now  fuppoied  to  be  the  nei|;Ubottrhood  of  Clcrmonu 
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govia.     They  had  not  yet  moved  to  execute  this  resolution, 
when  Caesar,  having  notice  of  what  they  had  done,  and  whau 
was  intended,  with  his  usual  diligence  arrived,  after  a  niarcfa 
of  thirty  miles,  with  four  legions  and  all  his  cavalry,  in  time 
to  prevent  their  designs.     Affecting  ignorance  of  what  had 
passed,  he  presented  himself  as  a  friend;  or  thinking  it  safest 
for  the  present  to  disguise  his  resentment,  he  produced  into 
public  view  all  the  persons  who  were  said  to  have  been  kiOed 
by  his  orders,  convinced  such  as  had  been  deceived  of  their 
error,  and  brought  them,  with  the  seeming  cordiality  of  allies, 
to  his  camp.     He  also  made  a  merit  with  the  iEdui  of  this 
act  of  clemency  towards  their  people ;  but  found  that  the  spirit 
of  defection  was  not  confined  to  these  detachments;  that  it 
had  pervaded  the  nation ;  that  the  violence  committed  in  the 
camp  was  an  effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  whole 
people ;  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  measures,  his  purvey- 
ors and  commissaries  had  been  assaulted  and  pillaged,  even 
where  they  thought  themselves  secure,  as  in  a  friend's  coim- 
try;  and  that,  in  short,  he  could  not  any  longer  rely  on  the 
affections  of  any  nation  in  GauL 

The  leaders  of  the  iEdui,  however,  on  hearing  of  the  lenity 
that  was  shown  to  such  of  their  people  as  were  in  the  power 
of  Csesar,  pretended  to  return  to  their  duty;  and  Csesar,  not 
to  break  at  once  with  the  only  supposed  ally  which  remained 
to  him  beyond  the  Cevenncs,  affected  to  consider  the  late  dis- 
orders as  the  effect  of  a  mere  popular  tumult,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  the  state  itself  for 
the  reparation  of  wrongs  which  a  few  ill-advised  persons  of 
their  country  had  committed. 

As  to  the  immediate  part  he  took  in  the  war,  this  able  com- 
mander appears,  as  usual  on  many  occasions,  to  have  trusted 
greatly  to  the  superiority  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
his  own  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  general.  His  confidence 
in  both  was  required  in  die  highest  degree  to  support  him  in 
continuing,  or  even  in  attempting,  a  siege  under  his  present 
difficulties,  beset  by  enemies,  numerous,  increasing,  and  in 
appearance  ably  conducted;  while  he  himself  was  deserted  by 
those  who  were  reputed  his  friends. 
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In  his  last  march,  to  repress  the  defection  of  his  allies,  he 
had  left  his  own  camp  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and  defended  only  by  two  legions  against  the  whole  force  of 
so  many  nations  as  were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Gergo- 
via.  These  did  not  neglect  their  opportunity  in  his  absence, 
made  a  vigorous  assault  on  his  lines,  and  must  have  prevailed, 
if  he  had  not  returned,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  for  the  relief 
of  the  fe'w  by  whom  they  were  defended. 

"With  the  same  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  his  men, 
^  Caesar  soon  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  wall, 
which,  as  has  been  mentioned;  the  Gauls  had  built  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hill  which  led  to  the  town ;  and  having  made  a 
feint  on  the  opposite  side  with*  part  of  his  horse,  joined  by  the 
followers  of  the  army  mounted  on  horseback,  who  shewed 
themselves  kt  a  distance  to  appear  like  cavalry,  he  drew  the 
enemy  from  the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  actually  passed  the 
w^all,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  their  camp.     A  few 
of  his  men  penetrated  even  into  the  town;  but  not  being  sup- 
|K>rted,  were  surrounded  and  slain;  even  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded aX  first  under  favour  of  the  feint  by  which  he  had  di- 
veited  the  enemjr's  attention,  were,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Gauls  to  the  defence  of  their  camp,  repulsed  with  considera- 
ble loss.     In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  it  was  no  longer 
doubtful  that  Csesar  wotdd  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  sie  ge« 

In  order  to  begin  his  retreat  without  any  appearsmce  of  fear, 
he  formed  his  army  two  days  successively  on  the  plain  before 
his  intrenchment,  with  a  countenance  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  oflFer  of  battle  to  the  enemy.     On  the  third  day 
he  decamped;  and,  with  the  credit  he  derived  from  this  spe- 
cies of  defiance  or  challenge,  in  diree  days  he  arrived  at  the' 
Allier,  repaired  his  bridge,  and  repassed  undisturbed.     His 
passage  of  the  same  river,  a  short  time  before,  was  esteemed 
as  a  victory;  and  his  return,  without  having  gained  any  advan- 
tage, and  merely  for  the  safety  of  his  army,  was  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  as  a  defeat.  *Thc  k«^  state  of  his  fortunes, 
checked  and  bafBed  by  a  Gaulish  leader,  yet  a  youth,  and  un« 
experienced,  encouraged  the  nations  on  the  right  of  the  Loire, 
even  wkilt  he  was  advancmg  towards  them,  to  declare  for  the 
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liberties  of  Gaul;  and,  as  a  commencement  of  hoattUty,  they 
carried  off,  or  rifled,  the  treasure  be  kept  for  the  pay  of  hi* 
army,  and  seized  all  the  spare  horses  and  baggage  which  h^ 
had  left  in  Noviodunum,  as  a  supposed  place  of  securi^,  «t 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Allier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself,  being  yet  inclosed  between  these  two  riven, 
having  enemies  on  every  side,  and  no  magazines  or  stores  for 
the  supply  of  his  army,  deliberated  whether  he  should  notfaU 
back  on  the  province  of  Narbonne ;  but  the  danger  to  which  he 
must  expose  Labienus,  commanding  a  divisioa.of  the  Romais 
army  on  the  Seine,  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  then  occupied  by  his  enemies,  and  the  discredit 
which  his  arms  must  incur  £rom  such  a  retreat,  prevented 
faim»  He  determined,  therefore,  to  advance;  passed  the 
Loire,  by  a  ford,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Allier;  found 
a  considerable  supply  of  provisions  and  forage  in  the  country 
of  the  iEdui;  and  continued  his  march  from  thence  to  the 
Seine* 

Labienus,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  in  that  quarter, 
had  besieged  Lutetia,  the  original  germe  from  whic^  the  city 
of  Paris  has  grovm,  then  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the 
Seine,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  siege,  when  be 
heard  of  C»sar's  retreat  from  Gergovia;  of  the  defection  of 
Oie  i£dui ;  and  of  preparations  which  were  making  by  the  na- 
tions on  his  right  against  himself.  In  these  circumstances, 
he  laid  aside  his  design  on  Lutetia,  and  ascended  by  the  left 
of  the  Seine  to  the  country  of  the  Senones,  through  which  C»- 
sar  was  now  advancing  to  meet  him.  In  passing  the  river  at 
Melodunum,^  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  obtained  a 
considerable  victory;  and,  with  the  credit  of  this  event  in  his 
favour,  continued  his  march  to  a  place  which  is  now  called 
Sens,  near  to  wjiich  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  l^  Cassar* 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  reimiting  their  forces  on  the 
Seine,  Vercingetorix  had  passed  the  Loire,  and  held  a  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  Gaulish  nations  at  Bibract^  He  was 
attended  by  deputies/Afi  d!&  the  xantCHis  from  the  Moselk  to 
the  ho'ntj  except  the  Treviri,  Remi,  and  Lingones.t    The 

*  Nov  Mtlun.       t  Now  Trevef »  Rheims,  sad  Lin|;(«s. 
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first  stood  in  awe  of  the  Germans,  who  kq>t  them  in  continual 
alann*  The  two  last  professed  an  attachment  to  the  Romans, 
"who  were  still  masters  of  the  field  in  their  neighbourhood* 

The  leader  of  tlw  Gaulish  confederacy  being  at  this  meet- 
ings confirmed  in  his  command,  made  a  requisition  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  force,  chiefly  of  cavalry,  aiMi,  accordingly,  in- 
creased: this  part  of  his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.  To  the  end 
thsNt  he  might  give  the  Romans  sufficient  occupation  in  their 
o^wn  defence,  he  projected  two  separate  invasions  of  the  pro- 
vuice  of  Narbonne :  one  to  be  executed  by  the  nations  which 
lay  between  the  Rh6ne  and  Garonne,  towards  Toulouse;  die 
other,  from  the  Soane  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Loire,  to* 
wards  Geneva  and  the  left  of  the  Rhdne.  He  himself,  though 
still  determined  to  avoid  any  general  action,  was  to  harass  tlie 
enemy  in  their  ctovements,  and  to  cut  off  tl^eir  suppUes  of 
provisions* 

Caesar,  on  his  part,  wished  to  open  his  communication  with 
the  Roman  province,  that  he  might  have  access  to  cover  it 
against  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to  avail  himself  of  its 
resources  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.     For  this  purpose 
it  waa  necessary  for  him  to  return,  by  the  Soane  and  the 
ilh6ne,  through  a  level  country  which  was  in  possession^  of 
the  enemy,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry.     He, 
therefore,  sent  into  Germany  for  a  reinforcement  of  horse; 
«nd  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  continent  being  already 
jtensifole  that,  wherever  they  were  admitted  to  act  as  soldiers 
of  fortvme,  they  were  qualifying  themselves  to  act  as  masters, 
Jwichoot  scruple  bestowed  their  services  for  or  against  any 
£aaae :  two  thousand  of  them  joined  Caesar ;  but  so  ill  mounted, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  supply  them  with  horses,  by  borrowing 
soch  as  belonged  to  his  officers  of  infantry,  and  as  many  as 
conld  be  spared  from  his  cavalry.   To  compensate  their  defect 
in  horses,  the  men  were  brave ;  and,  in  many  of  the  operations 
-which  followed,  turned  the  event  of  the  battles,  and  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  war. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  reinforced,  Ccesar  began  his 
march  to  the  southward;  and  having  {Massed  the  heights  at  the 
sources  of  the  Seine,  found  the  Gauls  already  posted  in  three 
separate  divisions,  contiguous  to  the  different  routes  he  might 
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take^  and  prepared,  with  numerous  flying  parties  of  horse,  to 
harass  him  in  any  movement  he  should  make  in  their  pre- 
sence. By  continuing  his  march,  he  soon  gave  their  leader 
an  opportunity  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  sharp  encounter^  in 
which  the  whole  cavalry  of  both  armies  came  to  be  engaged* 
The  Gauls  were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and  address  of  the 
Germans,  to  whom  even  Caesar  himself  ascribed  his  victor)-. 
This  event  was  decisive  in  respect  to  the  cavalry  (that  part  of 
both  armies  on  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fate  of  the  war 
must  turn) ;  and  Vercingctorix,  not  to  expose  his  infantry  to 
the  necessity  of  a  general  action,  instantly  retired  to  the 
he]ght$  from  which  the  Seine,  and  a  number  of  other  riven, 
that  mix  with  it  before  its  confluence  with  the  Mame,  have 
their  source.  Caesar,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  resumed  the  confidence  with  which  he  always  pursued 
his  advantages,  and  followed  his  flying  enemy  into  the  ground 
he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat. 

Vercingetorix,  with  his  very  numerous  assemblage  from  all 
the  cantons  of  Gaul,  took  post  at  Alesia,  a  place  raised  on  a 
hill, at  the  confluence  of^two  rivers;  the  point  on  which  it  stood 
being  the  termination  of  a  ridge  tliat  separated  the  channels 
by>which  these  rivers  descended  to  the  plain.  The  fields  on 
one  side  were  level;  on  the  other  mountainous.  The  Gauls 
were  crowded  together  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Alesia, 
under  the  walls  of  a  town;  and  in  that  position  thought  them- 
selves secure  from  attack:  but  not  aware  of  the  resources, 
enterprise,  and  genius  of  their  enemy,  while  they  endeavoured 
to  render  themselves  inaccessible,  they  forgot  that  they  had 
got  into  a  place  in  which  they  might  be  cooped  up;  and  Cssar, 
unrestrained  in  his  motions,  immediately  began  to  surround 
them,  making  a  proper  distribution  of  his  army,  and  employ- 
ing working  parties  at  once  on  a  chain  of  twenty-three  posts 
and  redoubts. 

Vercingetorix,  though  too  late,  perceiving  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  own  situation,  and  the  enemy's  design,  sent  his 
cavalry  to  collect  what  provisions  could  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country :  but  these  troops,  in  consequence  of  their 
late  defeat,  not  being  able  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Roman 
and  German  horse,  he  proposed  to  diminish  the  consumption 
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within  his  own  lines,  by  dismissing  them  altogedier,  pvbg 
them  instructions  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  their 
several  cantons,  and  there  to  represent  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  left  the  army,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  great 
and  speedy  effort  from  every  quarter  to  relieve  it.  He  had 
eighty  thousand  men  under  his  command;  and  might  be  able 
to  subsist  them  for  thirty  days,  and  no  longer. 

Caesar,  from  the  enemy's  having  sent  away  their  cavalry, 
concluded  that  they  meant  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
remain  in  their  present  position  until  they  could  be  relieved. 
With  little  apprehension  of  disturbance,  therefore,  from  an 
enemy  so  blocked  up,  he  continued  his  operations;  at  once  to 
secure  his  prey  and  to  cover  himself  against  any  attempts  which 
might  be  made  to  rescue  diem.  This  great  commander  owed 
many  of  his  distinguished  successes  to  the  surprising  works 
which  he  executed;  so  far  exceeding  the  fears  or  apprehen- 
sions of  his  enemy,  that  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
forced  into  difficulties  with  which  they  were  not  prepared  to 
contend. 

The  Roman  armies  in  general,  and  those  which  served 
under  Caesar  in  particular,  had  learned  to  make  war  with  the 
pick-ax  and  the  shovel,  no  less  than  with  the  javeline  and  the 
sword,  and  were  inured  to  prodigies  of  labour,  as  well  as  of 
valour.     In  the  present  case  they  were  made  to  execute  lines 
of  circumvallation  and  coimtervallation  over  an  extent  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles.     They  began  with  digging,  quite 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  with  per- 
pendicular sides,  in  order  to  prevent  any  surprise  from  the 
town.     At  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  from  this  ditch^ 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  missiles,  was  drawn  the 
line  of  countervallation,  consisting  of  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide^ 
and  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high,  furnished,  as  usual,  with  a 
palisade.    At  a  proper  distance  from  this  first  line,  which 
fronted  the  town,  so  as  to  leave  a  proper  interval  for  the  lodg- 
ment  and  forming  of  his  army,  he  drew  another  line,  consist- 
ing of  the  same  parts  and  dimensions,  fronting  the  field.  Fron^ 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  part  of  these  works  were  uponj 
hills,  and  part  in  the  hollows  or  valleys ;  and  the 
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wherever  the  Icvd  permitted,  or  cotild  not  carry  off  the ' 
were  allowed  to  be  fiHed. 

As  he  had  reason,  as  soon  as  the  distress  of  a  blockade 
began  to  be  felt,  to  expect  from  a  gsorison,  which  exceeded 
his  own  army  in  numbers,  attempts  to  sally  from  within  ;  aiid» 
by  die  united  exerti<ms  of  aH  the  Gaulish  nations,  in  behatf  of 
their  friends,  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  relieve  them 
from  without;  and,  as  his  own  army,  consisting  of  no  more 
Ihan  sixty  thousand  men,  could  not  equally  man  throughout 
aH  the  works  of  so  much  extent,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
cover  his  Hnes  widi  every  species  of  outwork  then  practised 
In  the  art  of  attack  or  defence,  the  cippt\  BHcs,  and  the 
itimulu 

The  first  were  forked  stakes,  or  ferge  branches  of  trees  cat 
short  and  pointed,  to  wound  those  who  should  attempt  to  pasi 
them ;  they  were  planted  in  rows  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditcii  frvc 
feet  wide,  and  bound  or  lashed  together  to  prevent  their  beings 
Separately  pulled  up» 

The  second,  or  lilise,  consisted  of  single  stakes  sharpened 
and  made  hard  in  the  fire,  pknted  in  the  bottom  of  tapering^ 
or  conical  holes,  of  which  tfiere  were  many  rows  placed  in 
quincimx;  so  that  a  person  who  had  passed  in  die  interval  of 
any  two,  must  necessarily  fall  into  a  third.  This  device  was 
commonly  masked  or  concealed  with  slender  brush-wood 
covered  with  earth* 

The  last,  or  the  strmuH,  were  wooden  shafts  set  in  the 
ground,  and  stuck  thick  with  barbed  hooks,  to  festen  or  tear 
the  flesh  of  those  who  attempted  to  pass  them  in  the  nig^t,  or 
without  the  necessary  precautions. 

All  these  several  works,  it  appears,  the  Roman  army  com- 
pleted, considerably  within  the  thirty  days  for  which  Ver* 
cingctorix  had  computed  that  his  provisions  might  kst.  Both 
putties  concerned  in  this  blockade,  without  any  attempt  to 
hasten  the  event,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  several  circumstances 
on  which  they  relied  for  the  issue.  Csesar  trusted  to  the 
•iffects  of  famine,  and  the  Gauls  to  the  assistance  of  their 
fr'^nds,  who  were  in  reality  assembling  in  great  numbers  from 
^^^^  'quarter  to  effect  their  relief.    They  are  said  to  have 
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at  Bibract6*  no  less  than  two  hundred  wd  fort^ 
^louaand  foot,  with  eight  thooaand  horse.     But  if  these  lUeMn*- 
bers  mre  not  exaggerated,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  proof 
Kow  far  those  nations  were  ignorant  of  the  circiunstances  on 
irhich  the  fortunes  of  armies  really  turn.  The  supreme  com-* 
Mianrt  of  this  multitude  was  given  to  Comius,  a  chieftain  of 
Offee  of  the  northern  cantons,  who  having  some  time  made  war 
in  conjunction  with  ^e  Romans,  owed  the  rank  which  he  held 
in  his  own  country  to  the  favour  of  Caesar,  but  could  not  re* 
ssst  the  contagion  of  that  general  ardour  with  which  his  coun- 
trymen now  rose  to  recover  their  freedom* 

While  this  great  host  was  assembling,  the  unhappy  garrison 

of  AJesia  received  no  tidings  of  reliefs  Their  provisions  being 

nearty  exhausted,  tfiey  began  to  despair  of  succour.   A  coun« 

cil  ivaa  held  to  deliberate  on  the  part  they  should  take,  and  to 

fbrm  some  plan  of  ^cape«    Some  were  qf  opinion  that  they 

ought  to  surrender  themselves,  and  to  implore  the  victor*^ 

mercy.    Others,  that  tbey  should  make  a  general  sally,  en* 

deavour  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  escape  or 

perish  with  swords  in  their  hatids»     Critognatus,  a  wfurioT 

of  rank  from  the  canton  of  the  Arverni,t  treated  the  opinion 

of  those  who  proposed  to  surrender  as  mean  and  dastardly ; 

that  of  the  second,  as  brave  rather  in  appearance  than  in 

reidity.     ^  Bravery,"  he  said,  ^  does  not  consist  in  sudden 

^  efforts  of  impatience  and  despair,  but  in  firmly  enduring  for 

4(  any  length  of  time  what  the  circnmstances  of  war  ms^  re« 

^  quire.    Shall  we  think  merely,  because  we  have  no  commu« 

^^  nication  with  our  friends,  that  they  have  deserted  us,  and 

^  do  not  intend  to  make  any  effort  to  save  us  i  Against  whom 

«^  do  you  think  Oesar  hath  constructed  so  many  works  in  hia 

«( Tear?  Against  whom  does  he  man  them  in  your  sight  with 

«f  so  much  care  2  He  has  intelligence,  although  you  have  not^ 

^  that  a  powerful  army  is  preparing  to  relieve  you.     Tak* 

^  courage,  and  wait  the  coming  of  your  friends.  Even  if  your 

^provisions  should  fail,  the  example  of  former  times  wiU 

^  point  out  a  resource.  Your  ancestors,  being  surrounded  by 

^  the  armies  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones,  rather  than 

*  Autwi.  Auvergnc. 
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**«cirrcndcr  themselves,  fed  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  "^^cpc 
**  unserviceable  in  the  war;  and  by  this  expedient  held  out 
**  till  the  enemy  was  oUiged  to  retire.  And  yet,  on  that  oc- 
"  casion,  our  ancestors  had  less  cause  thun  we  have  to  make 
•*  every  eflfort  of  constancy  and  fortitude.  Their  enemies 
**  were  passing,  and  meant  only  to  plunder  a  country  whick 
**  they  were  soon  to  abandon ;  our  enemies  come  to  bind  i» 
*^  in  perpetual  chains,  and  to  establish  a  dominion  at  which 
'*  human  nature  revolts." 

The  Gauls  kept  their  resolution  to  hold  out,  but  rejected  the 
means  that  were  proposed  to  supply  their  necessities,  or  re- 
served them  for  a  time  of  greater  extremity.     The  proposi- 
tion of  Critognatus  is,  by  Csesar,  who  was  himself  the  unpro- 
voked author  of  so  much  distress,  and  who  continued,  with- 
out remorse,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood,  mentioned  with  horror,  as  an  act  of  nefarious  cruelty.* 
So  much  are  men  affected  with  appearances  which  shock  the 
imagination  more  than  with  the  real  measure  of  what  is  hurt-i 
ful  to  mankind.     What  followed,  however,  was  probably  no 
less  cruel  on  the  part  of  the  Gaulish  army,  than  it  was  on  the 
part  of  Cssar  himself;  the  first,  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
food,  turned  out  the  women,  children,  and  unarmed  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy;  and  Cssar,  in 
order  to  accumulate  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged,  would 
neither  relieve  nor  suffer  these  helpless  victims  to  pass.  From 
this  circumstance  we  may  presume,  although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned, that  they  must  have  perished  a  spectacle  of  extreme 
suffering  and  angubh  in  the  presence  of  both  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extremities,  Comxus,  with  the  united 
force  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  at  last  appeared  for  the  relief  of 
Alesia,  and,  with  their  multitudes,  covered  the  neighbour- 
ing hiUs.  Being  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they 
were  enabled  to  advance  within  five  hundred  paces,  or  less 
than  half  a  mile,  of  Caesar^s  lines.  On  the  following  day  the 
cavalry  on  both  sides  began  to  act.  The  Gaulish  horse,  trust- 
ing to  their  superiority  in  numbers,  or  to  the  defensive  plan 

*  Kec  pr^tereunda  videtur  oratio  Critognati  propter  ejot  singuUrem  ae 
nefariam  crudelitatcm. — Dc  BcU.  Gall.  lib.  vii.x.  Tfi.  " 
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which  Ac  Romans  were  likely  to  follow  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, drew  forth  on  the  plain  below  the  town,  and  proposed  to 
encourage  their  friends  by  braving  the  enemy.  Csesar  thought 
it  necessar)'  to  repel  this  species  of  insult,  and  sent  his  cavalry 
to  accept  the  challenge.  An  action  began  about  noon,  and 
lasted  till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  the  Gaulish  horse,  who- 
till  then  had  maintained  the  fight  with  great  obstinacy  and 
valour,  being  taken  in  flank  by  the  Germans  who  were  in  the 
service  of  Caesar,  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Both  sides,  on 
this  occasion,  had  mixed  parties  of  infantry  with  their  horse; 
and  the  Gaulish  foot  who  were  engaged  in  this  action,  being 
now  abandoned  to  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion  to  the  rear  of  their  own  army. 

After  this  action  nodiing  passed  for  a  day  and  a  night;  but 
it  appeared  that,  during  this  interval,  the  Gaulish  army  in  the 
field  were  collecting  faggots  and  hurdles  to  fill  up  the  trenches 
of  Caesar,  and  preparing  grapnels  to  tear  down  the  palisade 
and  the  parapet;  and  that  they  only  waited  till  these  prepara- 
tions should  be  finished  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  open  the 
way  to  their  friends,  or  raise  the  blockade.  They,  accordingly, 
came  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  with  a  great  shout, 
the  only  signal  they  supposed  could  be  understood  by  those 
who  were  shut  up  in  the  town,  gave  a  general  assault  on  Cae- 
sar's li-ne  of  circumvallation,  as  far  as  their  numbers  could 
embrace  it,  and  without  any  choice  of  place. 

CsB&ar  had  assigned  to  every  legion  and  separate  body  of 
men  their  station;  and,  to  render  them  familiar  with  the  dis- 
position he  had  made,  had  repeatedly  roused  them,  and 
taught  them  to  repair  to  their  posts  of  alarm:  he  had  placed 
Mark  Antony  and  Trebonius,  with  a  body  of  reserve,  to  suc- 
cour any  part  of  the  lines  that  might  be  in  danger  of  being 
forced.     So  prepared,  he  now  received,  without  any  surprise, 
the  general  assault  of  the  Gauls.     His  men  suffered  conside- 
rably from  the  first  shower  of  missiles  that  came  from  so  nu- 
merous an  enemy;  but  as  soon  as  the  assailants  advanced  to 
the  outworks,  and  felt  themselves  entangled  in  the  snares 
which  had  been  laid  for  them,  and  against  which  they  had 
taken  no  precaution,  they  were  sensible  that  they  fought  at  a 
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great  distdvantage,  and  desisted  at  once  from  dus  rash  and 
inconsiderate  attempt* 

Meanwhile,  the  besieged,  in  anxious  expectation  of  wfaat 
was  to  pass  in  the  field,  having  heard  the  shout  that  was  raised 
by  their  friends,  and  having  returned  it,  to  make  known  their 
own  intention  to  co^^operate  in  every  attack,  instantly  began 
to  employ  the  preparations  which  they  likewise  had  made  to 
fill  up  the  trenches,  or  force  the  lines.  They  continued,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  night,  to  cast  such  materials  as  they 
could  throw  into  the  broad  ditch  or  moat  which  covered  the 
enemy's  works;  but,  when  day  appeared,  seeing  that  their 
friends  had  retired,  without  making  any  impression  on  the 
exterior  line,  they  too,  iiot  to  expose  themselves  in  an  attempt 
in  which  they  were  not  to  be  seconded^  withdrew  to  their 
8tati(H9  on  the  hill. 

From  this  disappointment  the  Gauls,  both  within  and  witlw 
out  the  blockade,  were  sensible  of  their  error  in  having  made 
an  attack  before  they  hsid  examined  the  enemy's  cover.  To 
correct  this  mistake,  they  visited  the  whole  circumference  oi 
Ctesar's  lines.  They  observed,  in  a  particular  place,  that  the 
exterior  intrenchment  was  interrupted  by  a  hill  which  it  could 
not  embrace  without  making  a  great  circuit.  That,  Cesar,  to 
avoid  so  great  an  addition  to  his  labour,  and  so  much  outline 
ID  defend,  had  stationed  two  legions  in  that  place  with  their 
usual  encampment,  forming  a  kind  of  fortress  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  sufficient  to  compensate  the  discontinuance  of  his 
lines  on  that  side. 

This  place  was  chosen  by  the  Gauls  for  a  second  and  better 
concerted  attempt  than  the  first;  and  they  determined,  instead 
of  the  night,  to  make  their  attack  at  noon-day,  when  die  ene- 
my were  most  likely  to  be  off  their  guard.  Five-and-fifty 
thousand  men  were  selected  for  this  service ;  and  they  began 
their  march  early  in  the  night,  arrived  at  their  ground  before 
break  of  day,  and  lay  concealed  under  a  ridge  of  hills  till  noon. 
At  this  time  they  came  forward,  furnished  not  only  with  grap- 
pling-irons to  tear  down  the  palisade,  which  was  formed  on 
the  parapet,  but  with  hurdles  and  faggots  to  fill  up  the  ditch, 
and  to  smother  the  stimuli,  from  which  they  had  suffered  sa 
much  in  their  former  attacks. 
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Oesar,  though  not  thrown  off  his  guard,  either  by  the  time 
ef  the  day,  or  by  his  former  success,  was  sensible  that  he  was 
now  attacked  in  his  weakest  place.  He  ordered  Labieaus 
instantly,  with  six  cohorts,  to  support  the  legions  that  were 
posted  in  that  station;  and  as  he  had  reason  to  expect,  at  the 
same  time,  a  general  assault,  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out his  lines,  to  favour  this  principal  atuck,  he  ordered  every 
separate  body  to  its  post  of  alarm;  and  he  himself,  with  a 
considerable  reserve,  took  a  station  from  which  he  could  best 
observe  the  whole,  and  be  ready  to  sustain  any  part  that  was 
pressed*  He  had  given  Labienus  instructions,  in  case  he 
found  that  the  intrenchment  of  the  camp  could  not  be  defend- 
ed, to  sally  forth,  and  bring  the  action  to  that  issue  in  which 
tiie  Romans  were  generally  found  to  have  an  advantage,  by 
mixing  with  the  enemy  sword  in  hand. 

The  Gauls  who  were  shut  up  on  the  heights  of  Alesia,  be^ 
ing  prepared  to  second  the  attempts  of  their  friends  in  die 
field,  began  the  action  on  their  part  nearly  about  the  s.ime 
time;  and  the  Romans,  being  alarmed  with  hostile  cries  and 
shouts,  at  once  both  in  their  front  and  in  their  rear,  were  in 
danger  of  being  seized  with  a  panic,  from  which  the  best 
troops,  on  occasion,  are  not  exempted. 

Labienus  was  so  much  pressed  where  the  Gauls  made  their 
principal  effort,  that  Csesar  successively  detached  two  several 
pardes  from  his  reserve  to  sustain  him.  First,  a  body  of  six 
cohorts  under  Decimus  Brutus,  and  afterwards  a  body  of 
seven  cohorts  under  Fabias.  At  length,  upon  receiving  in- 
formation  that  Labienus  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  passing  the  intrenchment,  but  that  he  meant, 
with  all  the  troops  who  had  joined  him  from  different  sta- 
tions, amounting  to  nine-and-thirty  cohorts,  to  make  a  general 
sally  according  to  his  instructions,  and  to  mix  with  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand,  Caesar  himself  instantly  moved  to  support 
him. 

He  had  by  this  time  observed  that  the  enemy,  by  a  gross 
inisconduct,  had  made  no  feint  or  no  attempt  on  any  other' 
part  of  the  lines  to  favour  their  principal  attack ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, with  those  he  still  retained  as  a  body  of  reserve,  not 
otdy  left  the  post  of  observation  he  had  taken  in  the  \^g^ 
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Ding  of  the  action^  but  ventured  even  to  unfumish  sooie  other 
parts  of  the  line  as  he  passed,  and  advanced  with  great  rapi- 
dity to  join  in  the  sally  which  Labienus  was  about  to  attempt 
In  his  coming  he  was  known  from  afar  by  the  conspicuous 
dress  which  he  generally  wore  in  time  of  action;  and  his  arri- 
val, on  this  occasipn,with  the  reinforcement  which  he  brought, 
greatly  animated  that  part  of  his  army  which  had  begun  to 
despair  of  the  event.     He  had,  in  this  critical  moment,  with 
his  usual  genius  and  presence  of  mind,  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
pass  the  intrenchment;  and,  with  a  circuit  in  the  field,  while 
the  foot  were  engaged  in  front,  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank  or 
in  the  rear.     If  the  event  had  been  otherwise  doubtful,  this 
movement  alone,  it  is  probable,  must  have  secured  it  in  his 
favour.    The  Gauls,  although  in  the  attack  they  had  advanced 
with  ardour,  yet  lost  courage  entirely,  when  the  found  them- 
selves assailed  and  put  upon  their  defence.     Without  any  at- 
tempt to  resist  the  cavalry,  which  came  upon  their  flank  ot 
rear«  they  took  to  flight,    and  were  pursued  with   great 
slaughter. 

This  flight  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  both  attempts; 
whether  of  the  Gauls  who  were  shut  up  in  Alesia,  or  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  come  to  their  relief.  During  the  night, 
those  in  the  field,  discomfited  by  their  repulse,  were  separat- 
ing, and  leaving  their  chieftains,  or  dispersing  in  different  di- 
rections* Many  fell  a  prey  to  the  parties  who  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them*  Those  from  within  the  lines,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  long  a  blockade,  now  seeing  all  their  hopes  of  relief 
at  an  end^  were  no  longer  disposed  to  contend  with  their  &te* 
Vercingetorix,  having  assembled  the  leaders  together,  told 
them,  that,  as  he  had  undertaken  this  war,  not  from  motives 
of  private  ambition,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to  restore,  if 
he  could,  the  freedom  of  his  country,  so  he  was  now  ready  to 
become  a  sacrifice  for  the  relief  of  his  countrymen,  and,  in  any 
manner  they  thought  proper  to  dispose  of  him,  whether  alive 
or  dead,  was  willing  to  be  made  the  means  of  appeasing  the 
victor's  rage*  ' 

.  At  this  consultation  it  was  determihed  to  surrender;  and 
Vercingetorix  suffered  himself  to  be  delivered .  up.  With 
respect  to  the  treatment  he  received,  Csesar  is  silent;  but  it  is 
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probable  that,  like  other  captive  chiefs,  on  such  occasions,  he 
ivas  destined  to  grace  the  future  triumph  of  his  conqueror; 
though,  upon  a  fair  review  of  the  parts  they  had  severally 
acted,  likely  to  furnish  a  comparison  not  altogether  to  his  ad« 
vantage,  and  in  some  respects  fit  to  obscure  his  glory. 

Xhe  prisoners  in  general,  except  those  who  belonged  to  the 
cantons  of  the  iEdui  and  Arvemi,  underwent  the  ordinary 
fate  to  which  captives,  in  those  times,  were  destined,  being 
exposed  to  sale,  or  distributed  as  plunder  among  the  troops. 
As  for  the  prisoners  of  the  iEdui  and  Arvemi,  they  were  re« 
served  by  Csesar,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  hostages  for  the 
submission  of  their  respective  cantons,  and  for  an  inunediato 
supply  of  provisions  exacted  from  thence* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

C£9ar  remmm  in  Gaulj-^Pomficy  aammes  Set/do  for  ColUague  in  the 
Coruuia^e.^-^ucceMion  of  Servitu  Stilfdcw  and  M.  Claudim  Mxr* 
ccUua.^-^rrangtmentfor  the  Prcrvincet, '^Motion  to  recal  C^sar.'^ 
Omtinutd  Dedates  in  the  Senate.^^Ofierationfi  of  deaar  in  GauL^^ 
Intrigues  in  the  City^'-^ffairs  in  the  other  Province; — Cam- 
paign <f  Cicero.''^uccession  of  Consuls, — State  of  Parties  in  the 
City  and  in  the  Senate.  Jrrivai  qfCasar  in  Italy  in  the  ^^ro^.— 
Return  to  Gaul.^^Parts  with  two  Legions  to  Pomfiey  and  the  Se- 
nate.— Marm  of  Casar^s  March^^^lhe  Consul  Marcellus  commits 
his  Sword  to  Pomfiey. 

THE  seventh  and  the  most  difficult  campaign  of  the  war 
in  Gaul  being  now  at  an  end,  Caesar  sent  Labienus,  with  two 
legions,  beyond  the  Soane;^  Caius  Fabius,  with  two  more, 
to  the  sources  of  the  M ame  and  the  Meuse ;  other  officers 
with  separate  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to  three  legions,  into 
different  stations  beyond  the  Loire  and  towards  the  Garonne; 
Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,  with  some  other  officers,  to  a 
station  allotted  them  on  the  Soane,  to  superintend  the  forma- 
tion of  magazines,  and  the  supply  of  provisions,  which  were 
c^hiefly  transported  by  the  navigation  of  that  river. 

Cssar  himself  not  having  any  immediate  object  of  equal 
importance  with  that  of  securing  the  possession  he  had  gained 
of  a  country  so  extensive  and  populous,  and  which,  though 
with  the  title  only  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  gave  him  the  state 
and  resources  of  a  great  monarch,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  His  exclusion  from  the  con- 
sulate, whilst  he  retained  his  province,  with  the  conmiand  of 
an  army,  was  dispensed  with:  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege;  and  he  was  willing, 
by  remaining  at  a  distance,  to  shun  the  notice  of  parties,  who 
were  known  to  observe  his  steps,  and  to  state  every  advance 

•  •  The  Arar. 
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he  made  to  power  as  matter. of  public  alarm*  He  neverthe* 
less  did  not  suffer  any  thing  of  moment  to  pass  in  the  city, 
without  taking  some  part  in  it  by  means  of  his  agents  and  par- 
tisans, and  was  continually  employed  in  gaining  to  his  inte- 
rests all  those  who  were  likely  to  come  into  office,  or  who,  by 
their  personal  consideration,  were  of  miy  importance  in  the 
state^  and  ever  strove  to  exclude  from  the  magistracy  all 
sucli  as  were  disinclined  to  favour  his  own  pretensions,  or 
who  could  not  be  gained  to  his  paHy. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  some  months,  exercised  the  office  of 
sole  consuL     In  that  time  he  had,  in  some  measure,  restored 
the  energy  of  government,  and  had  employed  his  own  power 
with  moderation,  as  well  as  vigour.     He  had  shown  himself 
qualified  to  actthtf  part  of  an  excellent  prince,  though  ill  qua- 
lified to  endure  the  equality  of  pretension  which  is  claimed 
by  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth.     His  continual  desire  of 
unprecedented  distinction  was-one  of  the  evils  that  distressed 
the  republic.    TTiis  evil,  however,  was  pardy  mitigated  by  the 
facility  with  which  he  resigned  the  powers  to  which  his  vanity, 
more  than  his  love  of  dominion,  made  him  aspire. .  Having 
enjoyed  his  present  dignity  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
beginning  of  August,  he  took  for  colleague  his  father-in-law 
Metellus  Scipio,  suspending  the  prosecution  under  which  this 
senator  then  lay  forbribeiy,  in  soliciting  votes  at  a  preceding 
election. 

The  newly-elected  colleague  of  Pompey,  desirous  to  sig- 
nalize his  consulate  by  some  act  of  reformation,  moved  and 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  law,  in  which  Clodius  had  so  gready 
circumscribed  die  power  of  the  censors ;  and  he  attempted  to 
revive  the  authority  of  this  magistracy,  but  in  vain.  Feyf 
citizens,  now  in  public  view,  could  bear  the  rigorous  inspec- 
tion of  diis  onc|  awful  tribunal,  as  few  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  or  to  exercise  its  trust.  The  institution,  accord- 
ingly, had  fallen  into  disuse,  as  bein  gill  suited  to  die  times. 
There  being  few  of  the  people  who  were  either  fit  to  censure, 
or  who  could  bear  to  be  censured,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
laws  to  revive  what  the  general  sense  and  manners  of  the  age 
had  abolished. 
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Disorders  arising  from  the  weakness  of  govemmeiit  had 
come  to  that  extreme  at  which  states  must  either  correct 
themselves,  or  undergo  some  fatal  change*  The  example  of 
punishments  .inflicted,  and  of  prosecutions  still  carried  on 
against  persons  lately  in  public  stations,  for  the  illegal  methods 
employed  at  elections,  deterred  many  from  oflFering  thcna- 
selves  for  any  of  the  offices  of  state ;  and  the  late  law^  dc- 
barring  consuls,  praetors,  or  other  magistrates,  from  any  piro- 
vincial  appointments  for  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  their 
term,  removed  one  powerful  motive  by  which  citizens  were 
induced  to  seek  for  such  honours* 

At  the  elections  for  the  ensuing  year  only  three  candidates 
appeared :  M*  Marcellus,  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  M.  Cato : 
all  of  them  supposed  to  be  of  the  senatoriaa  party ;  but  very 
differently  considered  by  those  who  now  endeavoured  to  rule 
the  state*  Marcellus  had,  in  fact,  recommended  himself  to 
Pompey ;  and  Sulpicius,  as  afterwards  appeared,  had  been 
gained  by  Csesar ;  and  the  interests  of  these  candidates  were 
warmly  espoused  by  both  their  powerful  patrons,  in  the 
present  contest,  in  opposition  to  Cato,  whose  success  mi^t 
have  proved  a  considerable  obstruction  to  the  designs  of 
either. 

It  is  observed  of  this  competition,  that  it  was  carried  on 
without  bribery  or  tumult.  As  the  competitors  were  sup- 
posed to  be  all  of  the  senatorian  party,  the  senators  thou^t 
their  interest  secure,  whichever  of  the  candidates  should  pre- 
vail. And  as  the  senatorian  party  divided.upon  the  occasion, 
the  influence  of  Csesarand  Pompey,  united  against  Cato,  easily 
cast  the  balance  on  the  side  of  Sulpicius  and  Marcellus. 
Their  antagonist,  during  the  competition,  continued  in  the 
same  habits  of  friendship  as  ^sual  with  both  ;  and  when  the 
'  choice  was  decided  in  their  favour,  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  public  view,  as  was  common  under  sifch  disappoint- 
ments, from  the  place  of  election,  he  passed  to  the  field  of  * 
Mars,  stripped,  went  to  exercise  as  usual,  and  continued  from 
thenceforward  to  frequent  the  forum  in  his  common  imdress* 
To  those  who  condoled  with  him,  or  pressed  him  to  continue 
his  suit  for  another  year,  as  he  had  done  when  first  disap- 
pointed of  the  praetorship,  he  made  answer^  that  he  thought  it 
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was  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  undertake  the  •public  service, 
'whenever  he  was  intrusted  widi  it,  and  to  make  his  willing- 
ness known,  but  not  to  court  the  public  for  employments  as  a 
favour  to  himself.  '*  The  people,"  he  said, "  at  the  time  that 
**  they  refused  me  the  prsetorship,  were  under  actual  violence : 
**  in  this  case,,  they  have  made  a  free  choice,  and  it  appears 
*'  that  I  must  either  violate  my  own  mind,  or  renounce  their 
^^  suffrage.  My  own  mipd  is  of  pore  consequence  to  me  than 
**  their  favour ;  but,  if  I  retain  my  character,  I  shall  not  be 
^^  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  consideration  from  persons  to 
**  whom  it  is  not  agreeable."*    ' 

When  the.new  consuls  w;ere  received  into  office,  their  imme«> 
diate  predecessors  being,  by  the  late  act,^precluded 
for  five  years  from  holding  any  provincial  govern- 
ment,   it  became  necessary  to   fill  stations  of  this  sort  widi 
those  who  had  formerly  been  in  office,  and  who  hitherto  had 
not  been  appointed  to  any  commission  abroad.    Accordingly, 
Bibulus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Csesar  in  his  consul? 
ate,   was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Crassus.    Cicero  was  named  to  succeed  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  Atius  Varus  was  appointed 
praetor  in  Africa,  and  P.  Cornelius  Spinther  in  Achaia.  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  dispensation  from  the  law, 
in  continuing  to  hold  by  his  lieutenants  the  gfSvemment  and 
command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  while  he  held  the  dignity  of 
consul  in  the  city,  now  professed  an  intention  to  take  posses<- 
sion  of  his  Spanish  province  in  person;  and  he  actually  took 
his  departure  from  Rome  for  this  purpose ;  but  was  induced 
to  suspend  his  .journey,  by  a  motion  which  was  made  in  the 
senate  by  Marcellus,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of 
consul,  on  which  he  was  then  entered. 

This  motion  related  to  Csesar,  who  was  now  in  possession 
of  a  very  important  privilege,  entitling  him  to  sue  for  the 
consulate,  without  retigning.the  command  of  his  army.  His 
view  in  coveting  this  privilege ;  his  continual  augmentation 
of  the  troops  in  his  province ;  his  address  in  attaching  tlie 
army  to  himself ;  his  insinuation ;  hi|  liberality ;  his  assiduity 

•  Plutarch,  in  Caton.  p.  268. 
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to  gaun  eveiy  person  that  could  be  won,  and  to  preclude  from 
power  every  one  likely  to  oppose  himself;  th€  whole  tendeacy 
of  his  conduct;  and  the  enormous  power  he  had  acquired; 
began  to  be  noticed  by  the  most  inattentive,  and  gave  a  gene* 
ral  alarm*  What  Cato  had  so  often  represented,  without  any 
dfecti  began  to  be  generally  perceived ;  and  persons,  who  had 
formerly  temporized,  or  thought  to  conciliate  Caesar  by  con- 
cessions, Were  desirous  now^  recal  their  gifts,  or  to  remove 
him  from  the  post  of  enormous  advantage  he  had  gained. 

Many  members  of  the  senate  had  become  remiss  in  their 
attendance,  and  regardless  even  of  their  own  political  inte- 
rests* The  few  who  exerted  themselves  were  distracted 
with  personal  jealou^s  and  distrust  of  each  other.  Cicero 
in  particular,  who  before  his  banishment  had  been  strenuous 
on  the  side  of  public  order,  now  grown  timorous  from  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  incurred,  was  chiefly  attentive  to  his  own 
safety,  which  he  studied  by  paying  his  court  to  the  prevail- 
ing powers.  There  was  no  bar  in  Caesar's  way,  beside  the 
great  consideration  and  the  jealousy  of  Pompey,  who  had 
been  hitherto  subservient  to  his  designs,  and  even  assisted 
him  in  procuring  his  privilege  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in 
absence;  but  now  saw  its  tendency,  and  wished  to  withdraw 
it.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  with  the  approbation  of  Pom- 
pey, though  affer  his  departure  'from  Rome,  that  the  consul 
Marcellus,  while  the  senate  was  deliberating  on  other  re- 
moves and  appointments  in  the  provincial  governments,  pro- 
posed that,  the  war  in  Gaul  being  finished,  Caesar  in  particular 
should  be  recalled ;  or,  if  his  friends  insisted  on  his  being 
continued  in  his  connnand,  that  he  should  not  be  admitted  on 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  consulate,  until  he  complied  with 
the  law,  and  presented  himself  personally  for  this  purpose. 

The  motion  gave  rise  in  the  senate  to  warm  debates,  which 
were  ft'equently  adjourned,  and  as  often  resumed.  The  con- 
sul Sulpicius,  supported  by  such  of  the  tribunes  as  were  in  die 
interest  of  Caesar,  opposed  the  motion.  Pompey  himself, 
under  pretence  that  he  waited  the  issue  of  these  debates,  stop- 
ped short  in  his  journey/6  Spain,  passed  some  time  at  Ari- 
minum  in  reviewing  the  new  levies  which  were  destined  to 
reinforce  the  troops  of  his  province ;  and  at  last,  being  sum- 
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guoned  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  to  con- 
sider of  the  provincial  arrangements,*  he  returned  to  Rome* 
V>n  this  day,  Pompey  affected  to  censure  the  violence  with 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  recal,  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  an  ofiicer  legally  appointed.     He  at  the  same  time 
acknovrledged  his  opinion,  that  Cssar  ought  not  to  unite  the 
government  of  a  province,  and  the  command  of  an  army,  with 
Uie  dignity  of  consul;  but  dissuaded  the  senate  from  taking 
any  ixn mediate  resolution  on  that  hefid.     The  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  first  of  September.f     Then  no  meeting  of  the ' 
senate  could  be  formed;  but,  as  soon  as  the  subject  was  again 
resumed,  the  late  consul  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father-in-law 
to  Pompey,  proposed  that,  on  the  first  of  March,  when  die 
persons  destined  lb  succeed  the  present  consuls  inust  have 
entered  on  office,  a  day  should  be  fixed,  specially  to  consider 
of  the  province  of  Gaul;  and  moved  that  this  question  should 
be  then  resumed,  in  preference  to  any  other  business  what- 
cver.J      MarCellus,  accordingly,  prepared  and  laid  before 
the  senate  a  decree  for  this  purpose,  on  the  last  of  September. 
By  the  first  clause  of  this  decree,  the  consuls  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  required,  on  the  first  of  March,  to  move 
in  the  senate  the  consideration  of  the  consular  provinces,  to 
admit  no  other  business  to  precede  or  to  be  joined  with  this, 
and  to  suffer  no  interruption  in  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
even  on  account  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people.   By  the  same 
clause^  it  was  resolved,  that  the  three  hundred  senators,  ap- 
pointed judges  for  the  year,  might  be  called  off  from  their  sit- 
tings in  the  courts  to  attend  the  senate  on  thisbusiness;  and 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  any  motion  on  this  subject 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  at  large,  01^ of  the  plebeians  U 
.  separately,  that  the  consuls  Sulpicius  and  Marcellus,  the  prae- 
tors, the;  tribunes,  or  such  of  them  ^  shall  be  named  for  that 
purpose,  should  move  the  people  accordingly. 

To  this  clause  were  prefixed,  in  the  usual  form,  the  names 
of  twelve  senators,  as  the  authors  or  movers  of  the  act. 


•  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Familiar,  fib.  viii.  ep.  4.— Dio.  Cass.  ia>.  iv.  c.  58,  59, 
t  Ciccr.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viii.  cp.  9.  |  Ibid. 

11  Ad  PopMum  Pleb«mYe  ferrent.    Ibid. 
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By  a  second  clause,  bearing  the  same  names,  a  caution  ^ 
entered  against  any  obstruction  to  be  given  in  this  business 
by  persons  empowered  to  control  the  senate's  proceedings  j 
and  it  was  resolved,  that  whoever  should  put  a  negative  on 
this  decree^  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and 
that  tlie  senate,  notwithstanding  any  such  negative,  should 
persist  in  recording  its  own  act,  and  in  carrying  its  purpose 
into  effect.  In  the  face  of  this  resolution,  the  tribunes  C.  Ca- 
llus, L.  Venicius,  P.  Cornelius,  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  inter- 
posed their  negatives. 

By  anothei*  clause,  the  senate  resolved,  that  on  the  same 
day,  the  case  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  should  be  taken 
ii^o  consideration,  and  all  who  claimed  their  dismission,  either 
on  account  of  the  length  of  service,  or  any  ofher  consideration, 
should  be  heard;  and  that  this  likewise  should  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  the  senate,  notwithstanding  any  negative  in- 
terposed to  the  contrary.  Here  the  tribunes  C.  Caelius  and 
C.  Pansa  again  forbade  the  decree.  The  last  clause  related 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution  the  purpose  of  the 
Pompeian  law,  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  propraetors 
to  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  other  eight  praetorian  pro- 
vinces ;  and  on  this  clause,  likewise,  the  two  last-mentioned 
tribunes  entered  their  negative.* 

Thus  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  though  preserved  on 
their  own  records,  were,  by  the  continual  interposition  of  the 
tribunes,  prevented  from  having  any  real  effect:  and  Canar, 
from  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  on  his  own  accoimt,  had 
sufficient  warning,  if  this  had  been  necessary,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  an  approaching  conflict.  It  is  indeed  likely,  that 
though  in  action  the  principal  characters  of  his  mind  were 
decision  and  rapidit)'-,  yet  no  man  ever  laid  his  designs  more 
deeply,  looked  forward  to  consequences  moreremote,prw2Utcd 
with  more  patience  the  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  his 
projects.  He  had  now,  by  the  unremitted  application  of  eight 
years,  acquired  the  advantage,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
coveted  the  command  in  Gaul:  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  which  he  had  gradually  augmented  from  two  or 

•  Cicero,  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viii.  ep.  8. 
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three  leg^ions  the  establishment  of  his  province,  to  twelve,  well 
inured  to  service,  and  attached  to  his  person.  He  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  privilege  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  without  dis* 
banding^  his  arm^;  and  when  he  slwild  unite  the  first  civil  and 
political  authority  in  the  state,  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  considered  as 
soverei^  of  the  empire.  His  appak^nt  right  to  the  advan- 
tages  he  had  gained  was  such,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
senate  against  him,  however  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
.the  commonwealth,  might  have  the  semblance  of  injustice^ 
and  were  likely  to  engage  both  his  own  army  and  the  popu« 
lace  of-  Rome  In  his  quarrel.  He  himself  prepared  for«the 
issuer,  by  removing  every  cause  of  eptibarrassment  in  his  pro- 
vince, and  by  further  attaching  the  legions  under  his  command 
with  g;ratifications  and  bounties. 

He  had  dispersed  or  destroyed  all  the  great  armies  which 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  had  been  able  to  assemble  against  him;  but  he  had 
not  reconciled  the  spirits  of  that  people,  nor  inured  them  to 
his  government.    In  this  therefore  he  had  a  plausible  ground, 
from  which  to  refute  the  allegations  of  the  senate,  who  pro- 
ceeded in  their  resolutions  to  recdL*him,  on  a  suppositioa 
diat  the  war  in  his  province  was  ended;  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  fair  pretence  to  gratify  his  army  with  the  spoils  of  the 
country.     For  these  purposes,  soon  after  he  had  placed  the 
legions  in  separate  quarters,  he  had  intelligence,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  the  war  was  likely  to  break  out  afresh  in  his 
province ;  and,  under  this  pretence,  he  took  occasion  to  carry 
different  bodies  successively  into  action*     Leaving  M.  An- 
tony to  command  at  Bibract^,^  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  he 
himself,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  legions,  passed  that 
river,  took  the  canton  of  the  Bituriges  by  surprise,  plundered 
their  habitations,  carried  tnany  of  the  people  into  captivity, 
and  continued  to  lay  waste  the  country,  \mtil  they  and  all  the 
neighbouring  cantons  on  the  left  of  the  Loire,  to  avert  these 
calamities,  surrendered  themselves  at  discretion* 

*  Afterwards  Aiigu8todunQin»  noit  Kwrnu 
VOL.  II.  I  i 
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From  this  expedition,  in  which  he  spent  forty  days,  he  re* 
tnmed  to  his  quarters,  and  ordered  the  two  legions,  which 
had  been  thus  employed,  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  sestertii, 
or  about  thirty  shillings  Mnanto  the  private  soldiers;  and  of 
about  two  thousand  sestertii,  or  sixteen  pounds  to  the  cento- 
rions.  This  money,  it  is  observed  by  the  historiaQ,^  was  noc 
immediately  paid;  but  was  retained  by  Caesar  as  a  pledge  in 
his  own  hands,  or  remained  as  a  debt  due  to  the  army,  giving 
to  every  individual  a  special  interest  in  the  safety  and  success 
of  his  general,  on  whom  he  depended  for  this  and  odier  emola* 
ments. 

About  eighteen  dayv  after  this  first  division  of  the  amy 
had  returned  to  its  quarters,  other  two  legions  were  employed 
on  a  like  expedition  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.f   The 
inhabitants  of  this  tract  were  to  sxiffev  military  execution,  upon 
a  complaint  that  they  infested  the  recent  acquisitions  of  Cm- 
sar  beyond  the  Loire.     He  accordingly  marched  to  protect 
his  new  allies;  and  beihg arrived  in  the  country,  from  whence 
they  were  said  to  be  invaded,  found  the  supposed  teemy,  hy 
the  devastations  of  the  preceding  campaign,  which  had  ruined  , 
their  toWns  and  villages,  reduced  to  live  in  temporaiy  fants, 
in  which  they  withstoodJirith  difficulty  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  were  rather  objects  of  pity  than  of  hostile  reseuu 
ment.    On  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  diey  fled  to  the 
woods,  where  they  perished  in  great  numbers,  firom  the  effects 
of  famine  and  cdid.    To  force  them  to  an  immediate  surren- 
der, or  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  advantage  from  delay,  Ciesar 
nCiade  a  disposition  to  prevent  their  having  any  respite  frc»B 
their  present  sufferings*    For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  the 
ruins  of  Genabum|  to  be  repaired  as  a  place  of  arms,  qunr- 
tered  his  legions  there,  and  kept  the  horse  and  irregular  infant 
try  in  the  field  to  pursue  the  natives,  to  seize  their  persons^ 
or  otherwise  to  multiply  the  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed* 
In  this  service,  too,  it  was  likely  that  the  army  was  rewarded 
by  the  distribution  of  captives,  and  were  allowed  to  have  a  * 


•  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Gallico*  t  To  the  country  of  the  C»rnme«» 

\  Now  Orleant.    ^ 
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t^laim  upon  Cmot  for  gratuities  equal  to  thoie  which  had  beea 
graDted  to  the  eleventB  and  twelfth  legions. 

These  operations  led  on  to  the  spring,  when  a  more  real  ser- 
vice took  place  on  the  frontier  of  the  low  countries^  From  that 
quarter,  the  people  of  the  Rhemi^  had  given  information,  that 
1^  Bellovaci,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  the  Beau« 
▼ois^  vriih  other  cantons  on  the  right  of  the  Oise,  were  actu*> 
idly  arming,  and  meant  to  make  war  on  the  Romans  and  their 
allies. 

On  this  intimation,  C«sar  thought  proper  again  to  call  forth 
the  eleventh  legion  into  service;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
legion^  though  now  in  its  eighth  campaign,  is  expressly  said 
to  have  been  thus  employed  out  of  its  turn,  in  order  to  im- 
prove a  discipline,  in  which^  when  compared  to  the  older 
legions,  they  were  deemed  to  be  still  defective.     The  eighth 
and  ninth  legions,  the  one  from  the  station^of  Fabius,  and  ths 
other  from  that  of  Labienu^  were  ordered  to  join  them  iu 
the  country  of  the  Suesones,t  near  the  confluence  of  the  Oise 
and  the  Aine.     With  this  force  Cesar  passed  the  Oise ;  but 
arrived  too  late  to  stifle  the  intended  commotion.    The  Bel- 
lovaci,:(  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  apprehending,  from 
the  fate  of  the  nations  on  the  Loire,  that  they  could  not  rely 
for  safety  on  their  own  innocence,  nor  on  the  care  which  they 
had  taken  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Romans,  bad  already 
taken  arms  for  their  own  security,  and  with  all  their  effects 
had  retired  to  a  strong  post*    They  had  a  hill  in  their  front, 
beyond  which  there  lay  a  morass;  and  in  that  situation  they 
^onght  themselves  sufficiently  secure,  without  any  artificial 
work* 

C«sar  posted  himself  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  suppos- 
ing,  as  in  some  former  instances  of  Ae  same  kind,  thiu  the 
suporiority  of  their  own  numbers  would  inspire  the. enemy 
witirconfidence,  he  took  measures  to  augment  their  presump- 
tion, and  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  errors  they  were 
likely  to  commit,  under  the  effects  of  this  disposition.  For 
this  purpose  he  affected  unusual  caution,  fortified  his  camp 
with  uncommon  care,  scarcely  ventured  abroad  to  cover  his 

*  RhsiiRs.  t  *nM  Sotttoni.  |  Tbt  Bcauvoia. 
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fengets,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  in  securing  Wm- 
•elf.  .  ' 

The  Gauls,  however,  continued  to  avoid  any  general  action, 
and  were  satisfied  with  die  successful  war  they  were  suffered 
to  mAe  mn  the  foraging  parties  which  Were  sent  from  tim 
Roman  camp.  Being  joined  by  five  hundred  German  horsey 
Aey  attacked  and  destroyed  the  cavaliy,  which  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  C«sar  from  the  cantons  of  the  Remi  and 
Lingones,^  and  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  covering  the 
avenues  to  his  camp.  By  this  loss  he  might  have  been  in  a 
a  little  time  reduced  to  great  distress,  or  even  forced  to  retire, 
if  he  had  not  procured  a  speedy  reinforcement,  by  ordering 
Trebonius,  with  the  two  legions  lately  stationed  at  Genabum,t 
and  a  third  from  Avaricum,^  to  join  him  without  delay* 

.The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  accession  of  strengA 
to  their  enemy,  and  recollecting  the  fetal  blockade  and  nun 
of  their  countrymen  at  Alesia,.  determined  to  change  their 
ground.  They  began  to  execute  this  resolution  in  the  night, 
by  removing  their  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage ;  but  had  made 
so  little  progress  at  break  of  day,  that  their  intention  was  dis- 
covered, and  Csesar,  before  they  began  their  march,  had  time 
to  pass  the  morass,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  rising  ground 
in  their  front.  This  he  did  with  the  greatest  dispatch ;  and 
though  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attack  them  in  their 
present  position,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  advantage  of 
any  itiovement  they  should  make,  and  accordingly  continued 
to  awe,  and  to  keep  them  in  suspense. 

The  Gauls,  therefore,  instead  Of  being  able  to  depart,  as 
they  expected,  in  the  night,  were  obliged  to  remain  a  day  in 
presence  of  their  enemy,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  wounded 
and  baggage.  They  still  flattered  themselves,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, seeing  them  remain  on  their  ground,  would  diink 
proper  to  fall  back  to  their  former  camp;  but  observing,%at 
while  the  greater' part  of  the  legions  tontinued  in  readiness 
for  action,  others  began  to  intrench  themselves  where  they 
stood,  they  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  under  cover  of  which 
they  might  themselves  reth-e.   For  this  purpose  they  brought 

*  Rheins  andduangrcs.  f  Orleans.  \  Boarget. 
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fbrwanl  the  wood  and  $traw,  which  remained^  as  usual,  on 
the  ground  of  their  late  encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continued 
train  along  the  front,  and,  having  set  them  on  fire,  produced 
such  a  liiie  of  smoke,  as  darkened  the  fields  between  the  two 
Armies.   Under  this  cover  they  began  their  retreat,  and  bjcfore 
Csesar  could  vei^re  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of  smoke  in  pur- 
suit of   them,  had  gained  a  considerable  distance.     On  the 
first  sight  of  this  uncommoti  appearance,  he  suspected  their 
intention,  and  began  to  advance ;  but  the  precautions  which 
he  was  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  possible 
ambuscade  or  surprise,  gave  the  Gauls  the  time  which  they 
wanted  to  effect  undistur{>ed  the  first  part  of  their  movement* 
Before  night  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles  from  their 
former  station,  and  with  their  flying  parties  recurred  to  the 
same  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to  distress  the  Ro- 
man  army.     They  succeeded  in  most  of  their  attempts  on  the 
"    small  parties  which  were  sent  abroad  by  Csesar  to  procure 
him  provisions ;  and  having  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
depending  entirely  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army  on  what  a 
single  district  in  his  rear  could  supply,  they  formed  a  design^ 
with  the  choice  of  their  army,  to  surround  and  to  cut  off  the 
parties  which  they  expected  he  must  employ  on  that  particu- 
lar  service.     Csesar  had  intelligence  of  their  design,  and  pre« 
pared,  in  his  turn,  what  seldom  fails  to  succeed  a  counter  sur* 
prise.     He  placed  his  army  in  a  proper  position  to  cut  oflF  or 
command  their  ambuscade  ;  and  having  thus  t^ken  or  des* 
troyed  the  flower  of  their  army,  obliged  the  remainder,  who 
were  throMm  into  despair  by  so  great  a  loss,  to  surrender 
themselves  at  discretion.     In  consequence  of  this  surrender, 
the  Romans  h^  entire  possession  of  all  the  cantons  in  that 
neighbourhood.  ? 

The  Belgic  nations  being  thus  finally  subdued,  and  Caesar 
having  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  ei> 
cept  a  few  desperate  bands  from  different;  parts  of  the  country, 
who,  either  from  fear  of  his  severity,  or  averMon  to  his  go* 
vemment,  had  deserted  their  own  settlements,  he  determined 
to  act  against  the  refractory  in  different  quarters  at  once^  and 
to  cut  off  the  retreats,  which,  in  case  of  distress,  this  remnant 
of  tl;^  nations  who  lately  opposed  himr  mutually  gave  to  one 
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«ftodier.  He  sent  C.  Fabius,  with  twtntjr-five  cohorts,  to  acft 
€si  the  left  of  the  Loire;  the  twelfth  legion,  towurds  the 
•ources  of  the  Garonne,  with  orders  to  cover  die  i^roaches 
to  Narbonne  from  thelncursions  of  any  stragglers,  whom  his 
intended  severities  might  force  upon  desperate  attempts  on 
that  side;  and  ho  Himself^  widi  Lahienus  and  Mark  AntDajTf 
proceeded  to  the  Meuse,  where  die  territories  of  the  late  un- 
fortunate Andiiorix,^  beginning  to  be  re-peopled,  and  the 
nation  reinstated  under  its  former  leader,  were  become  again 
die  ot:3ect  of  his  vengeance.  To  eonvince  this  unhappy 
))eople  that  they  were  not  to  enjoy  peace  under  die  govern* 
ment  of  a  prince  who  had  presumed  lo  circumvent  and  tx>  des- 
troy  a  part  of  the  Roman  army,  he  renewed  his  military  exe- 
cution against  them,  issuing  his  orders,  as  in  ^  former  in- 
stance, to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age* 

While  Caesar  himself  was  employed  in  diis  manner,  C* 
Fabius  being  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  between  * 
the  lower  parts  of  (he  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  found  a  consi- 
derable force  in  arms  against  Caninius  Rebiius,  the  Romao 
officer  who  was  stationed  in  that  quarter.  The  natives  had 
besieged  a  fortress  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Romans; 
but,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Fabius,  they  withdrew,  and 
endeavoured  to  pass  the  Loire  to  th6  northward.  In  this 
attempt,  being  intercepted  in  their  march,  Un^  obliged  to 
fight  die  Roman  detachment,  they  were  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter*  After  this  calamity,  •  about  five  hundred,  who 
escaped  firom  the  field  under  Drapes,  a  prince  c^that  country, 
formerly  distinguished  in  the  war,  took  their  flight  in  die  op- 
posite direction,  and  proposed  to  attack  the  Roman  province 
of  Narbonne,  in  order,  with  its  spoils,  to  compensate  the  losses 
which  they  themselves  liad  sustained* 

Meantime,  Fabius,  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  nations  from  the  Loire  to  die  Setnte, 
and  quite  down  to  the  sea-cpast:  and  having  taken  mea- 
sures to  secure  his  conquest,  followed  Drapes  to  die  soudi- 
'  ward,  overtook  him  beyond  the  Garoime,  and  oUiged  himi 
being  no  longer  in  condition  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  Bo- 

*  Kow  Ltete»  Jutign*  and  Ga«lderluid. 
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man  province,  as  he  proposed,  to  take  rcfiige  at  Uxellodu« 
num,*'  a  place  of  strength,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  some  of  those  streams  wbich^  falling  from  the 
Cevennes,  form  Ae  Garonne  by  their  junction. 

Here  Caninius  and  Fabius,  having  joined  their  forces  togc*. 
ther,  made  dispositions  to  invest  thpir  enemy  i  hut  before 
their  iworks  were  irompkted.  Drapes,  while  he  had  yet  access 
to  the  fields,  wiUing  to  spare  the  magazines  which  he  had 
made  up  in  the  fortress,  ventured  abroad  with  a  detachment, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  ViSs  surprised  and  taken.    The  na- 
tives, however,  who  remained  in. the  place,  being  supplied  with 
provisidns  for  a  considerable  time,  resolved  on  a  vigorous 
def^bce ;  and,  by  baffling  the  Roman- army  for  some  time  in 
its  attack,  began  to  raise  up  anew  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  nations  around  them.     Caesar  thought  t^e  reduction  of 
this  place  an  object  that  called  for  his  own  presence^  Having 
therefore  sent  Labienus  to  th^  Moselle,  and  having  left  M. 
Antony  to  command  in  the  low  countries,  he  himself,  with 
his  usual  dispatch,  traversed  great  part  of  Gaul,  and  appeared 
OB  the  Garonne,  equally  unexpected  by  his  own  pec^e  and 
by  the  enemy  who  were  besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Uxellodu* 
num. 

The  place  being  strong  by  nature,  and  in  no  want  of  provi« 
•ions,  could  be  forced  only  by  intercepting  its  supply  of  water. 
For  this  piupose  Ceesar  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  wi^ 
archers  and  slingers,  and  effectually  prevented  the'  besieged 
from  supplying  themselves  from  thence.     He  proceeded  next 
to  exclude  them  from  the  use  of  a  spring  which  burst  from  the 
rock  in  the  approach  to  their  town ;  for,  having  got  the  com- 
mand of  the  ground,  he  pushed  a  mine  to  the  source  from 
which  the  water  came,  diverted  it  from  its  former  direction, 
and,  by  depriving  the  besieged  of  this  last  resource,  obliged 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  trust  to  his  mercy.  In  this, 
however,  they  experienced  what  the  author,f  from  whom 
.    these  accounts  are  taken,  considered  as  more  than  the  usual 
severity  of  ancient  war.     Caesar,  according  to  this  historian^ 
having  given  proof  of  his  clemency,  bethought  himself  now 

*  Stip908«d  to  bs  Csdenfti.        f  Hi^t.  de  Bell.  Gall  lib.  ▼iii.  c.  44. 
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of  an  example  of  justice  ;  and  for  this,  purpose  ordered  such 
«8  had-carried  arms  in  defence  of  Uxellodunum  to  have  their 
hands  struck  off.*  And  this  refined  act  of  cruelty  being 
joined  to  the  many  barbarous  executions  with  which  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  had  been  achieved,  thus  ended  the  war 
in  Gaul.  • 

The  usual  time  of  putting  the  troops  into  winter  quarters 
not  being  come,  Caesar  thought  proper  to  visit  the  nations 
upon  the  Adour,  or  what  is  now  called  Gascony  rf  the  onljr 
part  of  his  new  conquests  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he  had 
not  acted  in  person.  He  marched  through  this  country  at  the 
head  of  two  legions,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the 
most  perfect  submission.  From  ihericd  he  repaired  to  Nar« 
bonne,  the  capital  of  His  original  province,  held  die  usual  coti- 
ventions  for  the  dispatch  of  civil  affairs,  and  made  a  disposi- 
tion for  the  quarters  of  his  army  during  the  winter.  By  this 
disposition  two  legions  were  stationed  in  the  high  country, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  or  in  the 
territories  of  the  Limovaci  and  Arverni  :J  two  at  Bibract^ 
between  the  Soane  and  the  Loire  ;  two  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine  ;||  and  the  remaining  four  under  the  command 
of  Trfebonius,  Vatinius,  and  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  low  countries.  To- this  quarter  of  his  new 
conquests  he  himself  repaired,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ne- 
nietocenna,$  in  the  centre  of  his  northern  stations. 

By  this  distribution  of  his  army,  Caesar  formed  a  kind  of 
chain  from  the  frontier  of  hia  original  province,  quite  through 
the  heart  of  his  new  acquisitions,  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt:  and,  by  his  seeming  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  liis 
northern  extremity,  and  still  more  by  his  own  distence  frorti 
Italy,  he  probably  lulled  for  a  while  the  vigilance  or  jealousy 
of  his  principal  opponents  at  Rome.     His  own  attentiooi 


*  Cxsar  ^uum  soam  lenitavtcm  cognitam  omnibiu  sciret.-^OmaibQS  qui 
arma  tulerant  manns  priccidit  Vitam  concesftit  ^o  teatatior  es^t  pama  im- 
proborom.— De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vUi.  c.  44. 

t  Aquitauia.        |  Limoges  and  Auvergne.      |}  At  Tours  ind  Chartres'. 
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however,  to  the  state  of  politics  in  the  city  was  never  less 
remitted  or  slack. 

Mark  Antony,  a  person  notoriously  profligate  and  dissipat- 
ed, but  ivhen  the  occasion  required  exertion,  daring,  strenu- 
ous and  eloquent,  as  will  appear  on  occasion  in  the  sequel  of 
this  history,  now  began  to  be  employed  by  Csesar  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city ;  and,  under  pretence  of  standing  for  the  priest- 
hood, was  sent  from  Gaul,  where  he  had  recently  served  in 
the  army,  to  bear  a  principal  part  among  the  agents  and  emis« 
saries  of  his  general  at  Rome«  These  agents  were  continually 
busied  in  extolling  the  merits  of  their  employer,  and  in  gain- 
ing to  his  interest  every  person  of  consideration  who  could  in 
any  degree  advance  or  obstruct  his  designs.    In  the  conquest 
of  Gaul,  they  alleged  that  he  added  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Ro- 
man people  a  territory  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  miles 
in  circumference,  and  a  revenue  of  forty  millions  Roman 
money .^    They  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  name  and 
by  his  directions,  under  the  pious  pretence  of  celebrating  the 
memory  of  his  daughter,  the  late  wife  of  Pompey,  to  cajole 
the  people  with  public  entertainments  and  feasts ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute,  at  a  great  expense,  the  splendid  works 
which  he  had  formerly  ordered* 

Csesar  himself^  at  the  same  time,  was  careful  to  secure  the 
affections  of  the  army;  doubled  their  pay,  and  was  lavish  in 
sU  the  other  articles  which  were  derived  from  his  bounty. 
Besides  his  occasional  liberality  to  the  legions  in  time  of  the 
war,  he  gave,  or  engaged  himself  to  pay,  to  each  particular 
soldier,  what  to  persons  of  that  condition  was  a  considerable 
object.     In  the  city  he  even  entered  into  the  secrets  of  every 
family,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  gained  the  master  by 
courting  the  mistress  or  favourite  slave.     His  purse  was  ever 
open  to  gratify  the  covetous  with  presents,  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessitous, and  to  silence  the  creditors  of  those  who  were  op- 
pressed with  debt*     He  encouraged  the  prodigal  to  squander 
their  patrimonies,  and  freely  lent  them  the  aids  which  their 
extravagance  rendered  necessary  to  them.    He  kept  a  cor- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Catomis,  p.  268.— Sueton.  in  Jul.  Caes.  c.  25.— B«twetm 
about  three  and  four  hur4lred  thousand  pounds. 
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respondenccy  at  the  same  time,  with  dependent  and  foreign 
princes;  and  took  upon  him'  the  protection  of  provincial 
towns,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment  and  their  confi> 

dence.*  ^ 

While  the  proconsul  of  Gaul  was  thus  extending  his  in> 
fluence  in  the  empire,  he  had  amused  Pompey  by  assigning 
to  him,  in  all  their  arrangements^  what  was  apparently  the 
place  of  honour  and  of  importance  at  the  head  of  aflEairs  at 
Rome  f  as  he  had  gratified  Crassus  likewise  by  leaving  him 
to  choose  the  most  lucrative  government,  while  he  himself 
submitted  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  provincial  officer,  to  ex- 
plore a  barbarous  country,  and  to  make  war  with  its  natives* 
But  by  thus  yielding  the  supposed  preference  of  station  to  Ihs 
rivals,  he  actually  employed  them  as  the  willing  tools  and 
ministers  of  his  own  ambition.     The  former,  with  all  his  dis* 
position  to  emulation  and  jealousy,  for  some  time  the  dupe 
of  these  artifices,  imagined  that  Caesar  had  risen  in  the  state 
by  his  permission,  and  that  the  present  condition  of  parties 
was  the  fruit  of  his  own  address*     As  he  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  ends  by  means  indirect 
and  artificial,  he  was  the  more  easily  duped  by  those  who 
affected  to  be  deceived,  and  who  by  that  means  were  able  ta. 
overreach  him.     Although  it  was  impossible  for  him  now  to 
Yemain  any  longer  insensible  to  the  superiority  which  Gesar 
had  acquired,  or  to  those  still  more  important  objects  at  which 
he  was  aiming,  yet  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  his  part  openly 
nor  directiy  against  him,  but  contented  himself  with  employ- 
ing others  in  placing  ill-concerted  and  ineffectual  obstructions 
in  his  way,  which  he  sometimes  disowned,  and  always  feebly 
supported.     At  last,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  measures 
of  which  we  have  observed  the  beginning  in  the  senate,  he 
hazarded  the  whole  authority  of  that  body  against  Caesar^ 
without  having  provided  any  military  powier  to  enforce  their 
commands. 

Pompey  himself,  while  most  under  the  influence  of  ambi- 
tion, and  when  he  had  it  most  in  his  powcsr  to  trample  on  the 
civil  constitution  of  his  country,  had  shown  a  respect  for  the 

•  Sucton.  in  Jul.  C».  c.  26,  2r ,  S«^ 
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c^yaeunonwealth,  which  kept  him  within  bounds  that  were  con^ 
Bistent  i¥ith  this  species  of  government ;  and  he  imagined 
that  no  man  could  presume  to  surpass  himself  in  pretensions 
to  rise  above  the  ordinary  leveL     In  the  course  of  debates  re- 
lating to  the  present  state  of  affiairs,  he  generally  spoke  ambi- 
guously,  or  affected  to  disbelieve  the  designs  that  were 
imputed  to  Csesar;  but  finding,  on  the  last  motion  which  was 
made  to  recall  him  from  Gaul,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
senate  were  turned  upon  himself,  he  was  forced  to  some  ex- 
planation; in  which,  with  apparent  embarrassment,  he  said^ 
that,  although  it  was.  his  opinion  that  the  proconsul  of  Gaul 
could  not,  in  consistence  with  justice,  be  instantly  recalled, 
yet  that  after  the  first  of  March  he  should  have  no  difficulties 
on  the  subject*     "  But,"  says  one  of  the  senators,  "  what  if 
*'  this  motion  should  then  have  a  negative  put  upon  it?*'  "  I 
*'  shall  make  no  distinction,"  replied  Pompey,  "  between 
**  Caesar's  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  senate,  and  his 
*^  procuring  some  one  here  to  forbid  that  order."  *'  But  what 
^^  if  he  persist  in  demanding  the  consulate  while  he  retains 
*'  his  province  and  his  army?"     *' What,"  replied  Pompey, 
"**  if  my  own  child  should  offer  me  violence  ?"* 

After  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  fix  the  question 
of  Caesar's  recall  for  the  first  of  March,  Pompey,  being  at 
Naples,  was  taken  ill,  and  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  His  re« 
covery  gave  a  general  satisfaction,  of  which  he  had  afterwards 
very  flattering  proofs  in  his  progress  through  Italy.  He  was 
every  where  met  by  processions,  found  the  ways  strewed 
before  him  with  flowers,  and  was  received  by  multitudes,  who 
appeared  to  be  frantic  with  joy  for  the  return  of  his  health. 

Whatever  part  Pompey  himself,  or  his  emissaries,  may 
have  had  in  procuring  these  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
affection,  it  is  probable  he  was  highly  flattered  with  them, 
and  either  mistook  them  himself^  or  hoped  that  others  should 
mistake  them,  as  the  proofs  of  a  consideration  and  power 
which  no  attempt  of  his  rival  could  overset  or  impair. 

The  principal  attention  of  all  parties,  during  this  summer 
and  autumn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  been  turned  to  the 

*  Cicer.  ZjamU  ad  Familiares,  lib.  viii*  ep.  8. 
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affairs  of  Csesar,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  course  ht 
pursued :  and  they  were  but  for  a  little  while  diverted  from 
this  object  by  an  alarm  on  the  side  of  Syria.     The  ParthJans, 
encouraged  by  their  late  success  against  Crassus,  passed  the 
Euphrates  with  a  great  army,  commanded  by  Pacorus,  son  to 
Orodes,  under  the  direction  of  Osaces,  a  veteran  or  experi- 
enced leaden    They  had,  during  the  preceding  winter,  made 
mn  alliance  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  in  this  invasion 
were  to  be  joined  by  his  forces.   The  disaster  of  Crassus  had 
rendered  the  Parthian  name  terrible  at  Rome ;  and  this  intel- 
ligence struck  a  momentary  panic  in  the  city,  as  if  an  enemy 
were  already  at  the  gates.     Some  proposed  to  give  Pompey 
the  command  in  Syria;  some  to  send  Csesar  thither;  and 
others,  to  send  both  die  present  consuls  to  the  army,  with  a 
proper  reinfolrcement.* 

But  before  these  measures  could  be  adjusted,  or  before  any 
reinforcement  could  be  ready  to  join  the  army  in  Syria,  die 
people  were  relieved  of  their  fean*  by  Caius  Cassius,  the 
general  then  commanding  under  Bibulus  in  that  province. 
This  officer  having  obliged  the  Parthians  to  withdraw  from 
Antioch,  in  their  retreat  attacked  and  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  Osaces  in  that  action  received  some  wounds,  of 
which,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  died;  and  the  Parthian 
army  remained  inactive  during  the  following  year  in  their 
retreat  beyond  the  Euphrates;  sensible,  in  their  turn,  that  a 
war  carried  over  the  wastes  of  that  desolated  frontier  might 
be  ruinous  to  any  power  by  whom  it  was  attempted. 

Bibulus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Parthians,  arrived  in  his  province;  and,  according  to  the 
established  practice  of  the  Romans,  laid  his  pretensions  to  a 
triumph  for  the  victory,  which,  under  his  auspices,  thbugh 
before  his  arrival,  had  been  obtained  by  his  lieutenant. 

This  invasion  of  Syria,  as  well  as  some  disturbances  in  his 
own  produce,  furnished  Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
occasion  of  some  military  operations,  of  which  we  have  a  par- 
ticular account,  in  his  letters,  and  which,  though  not  material 
to  the  military  history  of  the  times,  are  not  unworthy  of 

*  Cicei^.  ad  FamiliareS}  lib.  viii.  ep.  10. 
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notice,  as  they  relate  to  this  eminent  personage.  He  had 
taken  possession  of  his  command  in  Cilicia,  and,  however  bet- 
ter fitted  by  his  habits  for  the  forum  and  the  political  assem- 
blies  at  Rome  than  for  the  field,  possessed  abilities  to  qualify 
him  for  any  station,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
prepared  for  the  defence  of  his  province.  He  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  May;  and  having  had  a  conference  with  Pom« 
pey  at  Tarentum,  arrived  at  Brundisidm  on  the  twenty-first 
of  that  month.* 

IThe  military  establishment  of  Cilicia  being  no  more  than 

twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  Cicero  applied 

for  an  augmentation  of  it ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still 

at  Brundisium,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  ap|)lication.    But 

finding  that  his  request,  having  been  opposed  by  the  consul 

Sulpicius,t  was  unsuccessful,  he  set  sail  from  that  place, 

arrived  at  Actium  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  and,  passing 

through  Athens,  reached  his  province  on  the  last  of  July. 

Here  he  found  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  which 

had  recently  broke  out  among  them,  separated  from  their 

officers,  dispersed  in  places  of  their  ovm  choosing,  the  men  of 

entire   cohorts  absent  from  their  colours,  and  considering 

themselves  as  exempt  from  any  authority  or  government 

■  whatever.    In  these-circumstances  the  new  governor,  trusting 

to  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  name  and  commission  of 

proconsul,  ordered  M.  Annius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to 

assemble  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  to 

encamp  at  Iconium  in  Licaonia*     There  he  joined  them  on 

the  twenty-fourth  of  August;  and,  having  intelligence  of  the 

Parthian  invasion,  took  measures  for  the  security  of  his  pro« 

vince ;  marched,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Cybistra,  on  the  fh>n- 

6cr  of  Cappadocia;  'took  under  his  protection  the  king  Ario- 

barzanes,  who  was  then,  by  a  powerful  faction  in  his  own 

kingdom,  threatened  with  a  revolt,  and,  by  receiving  him  as 

a  prince  in  alliance  with  the  Romans^  dispelled  the  storm 

which  had  been  gathering  against  him.     He  accepted,  at  the 

same  time,  of  the  offers  which  were  made  by  Dejotanis  to 

join  him  with  all  his  forces;  and  being  in  this  situation  when 

*  Cicero,  »d  Familiar,  lib.  iii.  ep.  3.  f  ^^^' 
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fengers,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  in  securing  hiai* 
•elt  .  ' 

The  Gauls,  however,  continued  to  avoid  any  general  action, 
and  were  satisfied  with  die  successful  war  they  were  suffered 
to  make  •n  the  foraging  parties  which  Were  sent  from  tfa« 
Roman  camp.  Being  joined  by  five  hundred  German  horse, 
Aey  attacked  and  destroyed  the  cavaliy,  which  had  conae  to 
the  assistance  of  Caesar  from  the  cantons  of  the  Remi  and 
Lingones,^  and  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  covering  the 
avenues  to  his  camp.  By  this  loss  he  might  have  been  in  a 
a  little  time  reduced  to  great  distress,  or  even  forced  to  retire, 
if  he  had  not  procured  a  speedy  reinforcement,  by  orderiBg 
Trebonius,  with  the  two  legions  lately  stationed  at  Genabum,t 
and  a  third  from  Avaricum,j:  to  join  him  without  delays 

The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  accession  of  strengfli 
to  their  enemy,  and  recollecting  the  fetal  blockade  and  nun 
of  their  countrymen  at  Alesia,.  determined  to  change  their 
ground.  They  began  to  execute  this  resolution  in  die  night, 
by  removing  their  sick,  wounded,  and  baggnge ;  but  had  made 
so  little  progress  >at  break  of  day,  that  their  intention  was  dis- 
covered, and  Csesar,  before  they  began  their  march,  had  time 
to  pass  the  morass,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  rising  ground 
in  their  front.  This  he  did  with  the  greatest  dispatch;  and 
tiiough  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attack  them  in  their 
present  position,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  advantage  of 
any  movement  they  should  make,  and  accordingly  continued 
to  awe,  and  to  keep  them  in  suspense. 

The  Gauls,  therefore,  instead  6f  being  able  to  depart,  as 
they  expected,  in  the  night,  were  obliged  to  remain  a  day  in 
presence  of  their  enemy,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  wounded 
and  baggage.  They  still  flattered  themselves,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, seeing  them  remain  on  their  ground,  would  ^ink 
proper  to  fall  back  to  their  former  camp;  but  observing,%iat 
while  the  greater'  part  of  the  legions  continued  in  readiness 
for  action,  others  began  to  intrench  themselves  where  they 
stood,  they  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  under  cover  of  which 
they  might  themselves  reth*e*  For  this  purpose  they  brought 

*  Rheins  andduapgrcs.  f  Orlesni.  \  Boorges. 
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fbrward  Hie  wood' and  straw^  which  remained^  as  usual,  on 
the  g^rotind  of  their  late  encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continued 
trun  along  the  fronts  and,  having  set  them  on  fire,  produced 
such  a  liiie  of  smoke,  as  darkened  the  fields  between  the  two 
^armies*   Uncier  this  cover  they  began  their  retreat,  and  biefore 
Csesar  could  vei^ture  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of  smoke  in  pur« 
suit  of   them,  had  gained  a  considerable  distance.     On  the 
first  si^ht  of  this  uncommon  appearance^  he  suspected  their 
intention,  and  began  to  advance  ;  but  the  precautions  which 
he  was  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  possible 
ambuscade  or  surprise,  gave  the  Gauls  the  time  which  they 
vrauted  to  effect  undistui4>ed  the  first  pail  of  their  movement. 
Before  night  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles  from  their 
former  station,  and  with  their  flying  parties  recurred  to  the 
same  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to  distress  the  Ro« 
man  army.     They  succeeded  in  most  of  their  attempts  on  the 
'    small  parties  which  were  sent  abroad  by  Csesar  to  procure 
him  provisions ;  and  having  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
depending  entirely  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army  on  what  a 
single  district  in  his  rear  could  supply,  they  formed  a  design^ 
with  the  choice  of  their  army,  to  surround  and  to  cut  off  the 
parties  which  they  expected  he  must  employ  on  that  particu* 
lar  service.     Csesar  had  intelligence  of  their  design,  and  pre- 
pared, in  hi^  ttim,  what  seldom  fails  to  succeed  a  counter  sur- 
prise.    He  placed  his  army  in  a  proper  position- to  cut  off  or 
command  their  ambuscade  ;  and  having  thus  t^kea  or  des- 
troyed Ac  flower  of  their  army,  obliged  the  remainder,  who 
were  thrown  into  despair  by  so  great  a  loss,  to  surrender 
themselves  at  discretion.     In  consequence,  of  this  surrender, 
the  Romans  h^  entire  possession  of  all  the  cantons  in  that 
neighbourhood.  ^ 

The  Belgic  nations  being  thus  finally  subdued,  and  Caesar 
having  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  ei> 
cept  a  few  desperate  bands  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
who,  either  from  fear  of  his  severity,  or  aversion  to  his  go^ 
vemment,  had  deserted  their  own  settlements,  he  determined 
to  act  against  the  refractory  in  different  quarters  at  once^  and 
to  cut  off  the  retreats,  which,  in  case  of  distress,  this  remnant 
of  tii&  naUons  who  lately  opposed  hiaC  mutually  gave  to  one 
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last  competition,  and  immediately  upon  his  disappointment 
was  brought  to  trial  for  illegal  means  employed  in  his  canvass. 
He  was  acquitted;  but,  in  return  for  the  prosecution  he  had 
undergone,  retorted  the  charge  on  M arcellus,  and  wished  to 
annul  his  election;  but  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Of  those  who  were  now  elected,  Caius  Marcellus,  as  well 
as  his  relation  and  immediate  predecessor  Marcus  Marcellus, 
was  understood  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Pomper.  iEmilius 
Paulus,  a  senator  of  high  rank,  and  of  course  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  republic,  the  honours  of  which  he  was 
so  well  entided  to  share,  was  expected  to  support  the  mea- 
sures  of  the  senate,  and  adhere  to  the  established  forms. 
And  thus,  togetlier  with  internal  peace,  the  government 
seemed  to  recover  its  ancient  severity.  Appius  Claudius, 
late  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  Calpumius  Piso,  were  appointed 
censors,  and  seemed  to  have  authorit}'  sufficient  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  lately  restored  to  this  office  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  Scipio*  It  was  particularly  expected  that  these  cen- 
sors would  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  factions.  Ap- 
pius favoured  Pompey,  but  Piso,  from  his  relation  of  father- 
in-law  to  Csesar,  was  entrusted  to  check  the  partiality  of  his 
colleague.  The  hopes  of  the  senate  were  likewise  considera- 
bly raised  by  the  unexpected  nomination  of  Caius  Scribonius, 
Curio  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes.  Servius  Pola,  after  being 
elected  into  this  office,  had  been  convicted  of  bribery ;  his 
election  therefore  was  set  aside,  and  that  of  Curio  was  sus- 
tained. This  young  man,  being  of  an  honourable  family,  and 
possessing  talents  which  qualified  him  for  the  highest  prefer- 
ments, naturally  set  out  on  a  foot  of  independence,  and  indif- 
ference to  party,  or  joined  only  with  those  who  professed  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  own 
equal  pretensions  to  preferments,  together  with  power.  Being 
active  and  bold,  as  well  as  eloquent,  the  senators  were  fond  of 
a  partisan  who  was  likely  to  take  upon  himself  much  of  that 
fatigue  and  danger  which  too  many  of  them  were  willing  to 
devolve  upon  others,  even  where  their  own  estates  and  digni- 
ties were  at  stake. 

The  new  magistrates,  accordingly,  entered  on 
office,  with  high  expectations  that  the  dangerout 
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jpretensionfl  of  ambitious  citizens,  particularly  those  of  Casar, 

'would   be  e%ptuaBy  checked*     The  consuls  were  in  posses- 

won  of  a  decree,  requiring  them  to  proceed  lo  the  business 

'  ^  Csesar's  njwince  by  the  first  of  March.    This  recall  warned 

30iBly  the  consent  of  'tte  trU>une9  to  render  it  a  formal  a.ct  of  ' 

|fie  executive  power>  of  mich  this  braiich  was  bf  the  coniti- 

tution  lodg<l4  ^  the  tenate.     But  one  of  the  tribimes  having 

forbid  the  proceediagi  M*  MarceUut,  late  consul,  moved  that 

application  might  be  made  to  this  officer  to  withdraw  the 

negative,  which  prevented  the  effect  of  what  the  senate  had 

^ttolved.    Bftt  the  motioa  was  rejected  by  ali^]Olity^of 

die  annate  itself;  and  many  other  symptoms  of  Caesar's  great 

inftuence,  even  over  this  order  ^  men,  soon  after  an^eared* 

This  able  politician,  ptobtijilf  ^^  ^  Slight  not  seem  to 

have  any  views  upon  Italy,  had  fixed  bis  quarters,  and  thi||af 

his  army,  chiifly  in  the  low  countrieS|  or  at  the  farthest  e&^ 

tretnity  of  bis  recent  eonqueits.     And,  instead  of  seizhig 

every  pretence,  as  formerly,  for  making  war  on  the  natives  of 

Oaul,  endeavoured  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  to  conciliate  their 

affections  ;t  but  while  he  kept  the  wirole  pi^vince  in  a.  state 

of  profound  tranquillity^  he  cgtocted  moi:^,  provided  anus^ 

and  completed  his  legions,  as  if  preparing  for  a  daftgeroua 

and '  important  war.     His  distance  from  Italy  lulled  die 

jealousy  of  his  opponents,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his 

operations  unobserved.     He  spared  no  expense  in  gaining 

accessions  to  his  interest;  and  when  those  he  would  gain 

accepted  of  pt||piiises,  he  seemed  to  makeT  them  with  ui^ 

boundlbd  confidence  in  the  means  on  which  he  relied  for  per* 

formance.     In  this  he  acted  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolu- 

tion,  the  event  of  which  was  to  raise  him  above  the  want  of    ^ 

resources,  or  above  the  necessity  of  a  scrupulous  fatdi  with 

private  persons.    He  actually  remitted  at  this  time  great  sums 

of  money  to  Rome ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  taldKs, 

or  about  ^^289,500,  to  the  management  of  the  consul  ^milius 

alone,  who  was  intrusted  to  lay  out  this  money  in  erecting 

public  buildingis  for  the  decoration  of  the  city.    But  not  being 

*  Cicero,  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viii.  ep.  13. 
t  Hirt.  dc  BcU.  Call.  liU.  viU.  c.  49. 
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superior  to  corrupdon,  at  leaH  not  to  that  sort  of  insmuatioii 
which  was  addressed  to  his  vanity,  and  whichjpras  now  art- 

.  fiilly  practised  in  his  nomination  as  agent  and  trustee  for  so 
poinilar  a  leader  as  Caesar,  he  disappointed  t|^  tropes  of  ha 

*  friends,  and,  in  all  the  contests  which  arose  dimng  his  consu- 
late,*  became  an  active  partisan  for  tile  person  who  had 
honoured  him  with  so  flattering  a  trust. 

It  was  likewise  very  early  observed,  in  these  debates,  that 
the  zeal  of  Curio,  who  set  out  with  violeht  invectives  agaunst 
Cesar,  began  to  abate;  that  he  for  awhile  endeavoured  to 
divert  Ac  attention  of  the  public  to  other  objects  ;t  and  at  laM 
fairly  withdrew  himself  from  the  support  of  ^  senate,  and 
espoused  the  interest  of  Csea^r  in  every  cftestion. 

This  interest  was  now  likewise  strengthened  by  the  acces- 
aiOBS  brought  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of  the  cen- 
sors. These  magistrates  concurred  in  expu%ing  from  the 
rolls  of  the  senate  such  as  were  of  servile  extraction,  and 
lK>me  even  of  noble  ^family,  on  account  of  any  infamy  or 
blemish  in  their  t:haracter.  But  Appius,  having  carried  his 
affectation  of  zeal  bcyund  what  the  age  could  bear,  and  beings 
suspected  of  partiality  to  Poflipey's  friends,  gave  offence  to 
Piso,  who,  by  protecting  many  citizens  who  were  stigmatized 
by  his  colleague,  gained  them  to  the  interest  of  Caesar.  From 
ihese  several  causes  this  party  became  very  numerous  even 
in  the  senate,  and  continued  to  suspend  any  decrees  that  were 
proposed  to  deprive  their  leader  of  his  command,  or  to  recall 
the  extraordinary  privilege  with  which  he  kid  been  formerly 
vested.  * 

,  It  was  afterwards  discovered,  in  the  sequel  of  these  trans- 
actions, that  Curio,  some  time  before  he  openly  declared  him- 
self Bbr  Caesar,  had  been  actually  gained  by  his  liberalities.* 
This  ^oung  man,  with  the  youth  of  that  age  in  general,  had 
din^pated  his  fortune,  and  incurred  amazing  debts.  His 
popularity  was  the  effect  of  his  profusion;  and  the  load  of  his 
debts  made  him  a  very  uncertain  friend  to  Aat  order  of 
things,  and  to  those  laws,  which  supported  the  just  claims  of 
his  creditors  against  himself.     He  readily  listened  to  Caesar, 

*  4pP^'  ^atureh.  f  CicerOi  sd  Fsmiliiir.  lib.  Tiii.  ep,  6. 
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\rho  offered  to  relieve  him  of  &is  burden,  and  actually  paid 
his  debts  to  a  great  amount;^  according  to  some  reports,  to 
the  amount  of  ten  millions  Roman  money;  t  according  to  « 
others,  of  six  times  than  sum.| 

Curio,  even  after  he  took  his  resolution  to  join  Caesar,  con- 
tinued to  speak  the  language  of  his  former  party,  and  to  per- 
sist in  their  concerts,  until  he  should  find  a  plausible  excuse 
for  breaking  with  them.   Such  a  pretence  |l  he  sought  by  start- 
ing many  subjects  of  debate  without  consulting  them,  and  by 
makings  proposals  in  which  he  knew  that  the  leading  men  of 
the  senate  would  not  concur.     To  this  effect  he  devised  a 
project  for  the  reparation  of  the  hi^ways,  offering  himself 
to  have  the  inspection  of  the  work  for  five  years.    And  when 
much  time  had  been  spent  in  fruitless  debates  on  this  subject, 
he  insisted  that  a  considerable  intercalation  should  be  made 
to  lengthen  thtft  year  of  his  tribunate,  that  he  niight  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  ripen  his  projects.     Being  opposed  in  this  by 
the  college  of  augurs,  i  he  employed  his  tribunitian  power  to 
obstruct  all  other  business,  and  separated  himself  entirely 
frbm  his  late  friends  in  the  senate.   -Having  in  this  manner 
withdrawn  himself  from  his  former  party,  he  did  not  dt  once' 
openly  join  their  opponents;  but,  with  professions  of  independ- 
ence, affected  to  reprobate  the  errors  of  both;  and,  by  thfs 
artful  conduct,  seemed  to  have  received  the  instructions,  or 
to  have  imitated  the  policy,  of  his  leader. 

When  the  great  question  of  Caesar's  recall  was  revived. 
Curio  inveighedy  as  formerly,  against  the  exorbitant  powers 
which  had  been  committed  to  this  general,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  having  them  revoked;  but  subjoined,  that  the 
powers  granted  to  Pompey  were  equally  dangerous,  and  pro- 
posed, that  both  should  be  ordered  to  disband  their  armies^ 
and  return  to  a  private  station.  The  partisans  of  Pompey. 
observed^  that  the  term  of  his  commission  waAot  yet  ex- 
pired: nor  that  of  Caesar's,  replied  Curio.    If  either  is  to  be 

•  Plutarch.— Dio.—Sueton*— A  ppias, 

t  Vcllcius,  lib.  ii.  c.  48.— 80,r29l.    Sec  Arbuthnot's  TaWti. 

\  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ix.  c.  1. 

II  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xl.  c.  61  — Appian.  de  Bello  Civile. 

i(  Cicero,'  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viii.  ep.  ^.  ^ 
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ditanied^ititpropertlMitbaA  diMldbeso:  of  two  amM% 
if  one  iavade,  tke  other  may  defend  m:  Imt  if  otij  one  be 
disbanded,  we  are  certainly  the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 
There  were  probably  now  three  parties  in  the  state;  one 
devoted  to  C«sar,  another  to  Pompey,  and  » third  that  wished 
to  support  the  republic  against  the  intrigues  or  vioknce  of 
either.    The  latter  must  have  been  few,  and  could  not  hope 
to  be  of  much  consequence,  ex^^  by  joiniBg  such  of  die 
other  two  as  iq^ared  by  the  character  of  its  leader  least  dan* 
gerous  to  the  commonwealth.    Citsar  had  shown  hiniself  in 
his  political  course  a  refractory .  subject,  and  an  arbitiwy 
mag^trate.     In  the  firstof  these  characters  hf  had  au|^>orted 
every  party  that  was  inclined  to  commit  disorder  in  the  state, 
or  to  weaken  the  hands  of  government.   In  ^e  second,  when 
pmtor,  it  had  been  necessary  to  suspend  his  functions^  when 
consul,  he  had  vi<dated  the  treasures  of  the  oynmooweidth^ 
and  alienated  the  most  vahiaUe  part  of  its  demesne,'  to  enanre 
the  support  of  a  disorderly  faction  against  the  laws  q[  his 
country;  and  it  was  the  general  opinicm  of  considerate  per^ 
sons  that  his  thirst  of  p«wer  and  emiolumettt  was  not  to  be 
satiated  without  a  total  subversion  of  all  civil  or  pofitieal  insd* 
tuticms  that  if,  in  the  contest  which  seemed  to  impead.  Us 
s#ord  should  prevail,  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  rdpine  would 
ensue,  fir  exceeding  what  had  ewer  been  exhibited  in  the  pre* 
valence  of  any  faction  that  oppressed  the  republic    The  de- 
scription of  his  adherents,^  and  the  character  of  persons  who 
crowded  to  his  standard,  justified  the  genevid  fear  and  distrust 
which  was  entertained  of  his  designs.    All  who  had  fidkn 
under  sentence  of  the  law,  all  who  dreaded  this  fate,  all  who 
had  suffered  any  disgrace,  or  were  conscious  they  deserved 
Jl;  young  men  who  were  impaitient  of  government;  the  popu* 
lace  whahad  an  aversicmto  order;  the  bankrupt,  to  whom 
law  and  pro|krty  itself  were  enemies;  all  these  looked  for  hb 
approach  with  imp^uience,  and  joined  in  every  cry  ^tmt  was 
raised  in  his  favour. 

Pompey,  the  leader'of  the  opposite  party,  had  indeed  never 
ceased  to  embroil  the  state  with  his  intrigues,,  and  even  io* 

.y  *  Cicero»  ad  AttkmH  Ubu  yiL  cp.  f  . 
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^mded'ilie  laws  by  bis  impatience  for  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented distinctions ;  yet,  when  possessed  of  power,  he 
had  employed  it  with  moderation,  and  seemed  to  deligiit  in 
receiving  these  singular  trusts  by  .the  free  choice  of  his 
country ;  not  in  extorting  them,  not  in  making  any  illegal  use 
erf  them,  nor  in  retaining  them  beyond  the  terms  prescribed 
by  his  commisfion.  It  appeared  that  in  nothing  he  had  evj^r 
injured  the  commonwealih  so  deeply  as  in  caballing  with 
Caasar-  while  he  rose  to  his  present  elevation,  from  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  descend,  without  some  signal  convulsion  in 
ffae.state.^ 

This  comparison  of  the  parties  which  were  now  to  contend 
for  power,  at  the  hazard  of  Ae  republic,  made  it  easy  fior  good 
citizens  to  choose  their  side.  But  they,  nevertheless,  natin*ally 
wished  to  prevent  the  contest  from  coming  to  extremities ;  as, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  which  they  dreaded,  it  was  scarcely. 
possible  to  avoid  a  military  government.  They  considered 
the  proposal  of  Curio  as  a.mere  pretence  to  justify  Cssar  in 
keeping  possession  of  bis  army :  but  they  saw  that  there  was 
no  force  in  the  repnUic  sufficient  to  resist  him*  They  wished 
to  arm  Pompey  for  this  purpose;  but  were  prevented,  either 
by  the  confidence  which  he  still  gave  them  of  his  own  superi* 
orit7,  or  by  their  fear  of  precipitating  the  state  into  a  civil 
war,  by  seeming  to*  take  any  precautions  against  the  danger 
with  which  they  were  threatened. 

C»8ar  would  have  considered  every  attempt  to  arm  the  re« 
ptdblic  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  himself;  and  was  ready  • 
to  commence  hostilities  before  such  a  measure  could  be 
carried  into  any  effect.  The  proposal  for  disarming  at  onco 
both  CsMar  and  Pbmpey,  in  the  meantime,  was  extremely  ac« 
ceptable  to  the  popular  party,  who  perpetually  sounded  the 
cry  of  liberty  against  the  senate,  and  lately  too  against  Pom« 
pey  himself,  who,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion when  last  in  office,  and  the  severity  of  his  prosecutions 
against  bribery  and  other  offences  which  are  not  odious  to 
the  vulgar,  was  become  in  a  considerable  degree  unpopular, 
md  supposed  to  aim  at  a  tyram^.    With  such  powers  as 

*  Cker&t  ad  Attktmi}  lib.  vii.  epi  3.  , 
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Pompey  already  potsessed,  it  was  reckoned  an  efibrt  of 
courage  to  braye  his  resentment.     And  Curio,  in  coming 
from  the  senate,  with  the  lustre  of  having  acted  so  bold  a 
part,  was  received  by  the  populace  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions, was  conducted  tahis  own  house  over  ways  strewed  with 
flowers,  and,  like  a  victor  in   the  circus,  presented  with 
c^aplets  and  garlands,  in  reward  of  his  coura^ous,  patriotic, 
and  impartial  conduct*     This  happened  about  the  time  that 
Pompey,  as  has  been  observed,  was  making  a  show  of  his 
great  popularity  in  the  country  towns^  where  he  was  received 
^th  feasts,  processions,  and  acclamations,  on  occasion  of  his 
recovery  from  a  supposed  dangerous  illness*     Csesar  too  had, 
a  like  reception  in  the  towns  of  t];^  Cisalpine  Gaul ;.  but  it  is 
likely  that,  of  these  three  pretenders  to  popularity,  Pompey 
was  most  elated  with  his  share  of  the  public  favour,  and  the 
most  likely  to  mistake  these  appearances  of  consideration  for 
the  stable  foundations  of  power.     Under  this  mistake  proba* 
bly  it  was  that,  when  one  of  his  friends  asked  him,  with  what 
force  he  was  to  oppose  Csesar,  if  he  should  march  into  Italy 
with  his  army,  he  answered,  *^  In  Italy  I  can  raise  forces 
*'  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot.**     He  was,  however,  gready 
alarmed  by  the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  Cujrio,  and 
by  the  reception  it  met  with,  whether  in  the  approbation  of 
the  senators,  or  in  the  acclamations  of  the*people.     He  wrote 
a  letter,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  services  of  Caesar,  and  mentioned  his  own.  ^^^  His 
*'  late  consulate,'*  he  said,  "  was  not  of  his  seeking ;  it  was 
"  pressed  upon  him  to  save  the  republic  in  the  midst  pf  great 
"  dangei*s;  for  the  present  command  he  bore,  it  had  devolved 
^'  upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  consul,  and 
"  was  given  for  a  term  of  years,  yet  far  from  being  expired; 
*'  but  he  was  ready,  nevertheless,  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 
"  piration  of  his  term,  to  resign  with  alacrity  what  he  had 
•"  accepted  with  reluctance.'*     He  continued,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  repeat  the  same  professions,  adding,  ^^  That,  he  made 
*'^  no  doubt,  his  relation  and  his  fnend  Cesar  would  cheerfully 
*'  make  a  like  sacrifice  to  tlje  fears  and  a{^^ensions  of  his 
"  fellow-citizens ;  and  that,  after  many  years  of  hard  struggle 
**  with  warlike  enemies,  he  would  now  hasten  to  retire  with 
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^  honour,  and  to  solace  himself  in  the  midst  of  family  endear- 
**  xnents  and  domestic  repose."  • 

Pompey,  for  the  most  ]tort,  inclined  to  dissemble  his  send- 
ments^  and  advanced  to  his  purpose  by  indirect  means:  h« 
was  therefore,  like  most  artful  men,  -easily  over-reached  by 
persons  who  aiFected  to  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  while  they 
penetrated,  and  took  measures  fe  thwart,  his  designs.  On  Ae 
present  Occasion,  probably,  he  was  the  only  dupe  of  his  own 
cunning,  and  a  prey  to  die  artifices  which  were  employed 
a^inst  himself.  Curio,  in  the  senate,  openly  attacked  this 
part  of  his  character,  insisting  that  actions,  and  not  profes- 
sions^ were  now  to  be  regarded:  th!it  the  army  of  Csesar  was, 
to  the  republic,  a  necessary  defence  against  that  of  Pompey ; 
that,  nevertheless,  under  pain  of  being  declared,  in  case  of 
disobedience,  enemies  to  their  country,  both  should  be  ordered 
to  disband ;  and  that  an  army  should  be  instantly  levied  to  en- 
force these  orders.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  is  the  time  to  reduc#> 
^^  this  assuming  and  arrogant  man,  while  you  have  a  person 
^^  who  can  dispute  his  pretensions,  and  who  can  wrest  those 
^*  arms  out  of  his  hands  which  he  now  affects  to  resign,  but 
"  which  he  never  would  have  willingly  dropped." 

The  friends  of  Caesar,  in  the  senate,  offered  to  compromise 
the  dispute;  and,  provided  Pompey  retired  fo  his  province, 
and  Caesar  were  allowed  to  retain  the  cisalpine  Gaul  with  two 
legions,  they  proposed,  in  his  name,  to  disband  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  and  to  resign  the  other  part  of  his  provinces* 
"  Observe  the  dutiful  citizen  and  good  subject,"  said  Cato ; 
*'  how  ready  he  is  to  quit  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  if  you 
*'  only  put  him  in  possession  of  Italy  and  of  the  city ;  and 
"  how  ready  to  accept  of  your  voluntary  submission,  rather 
'*  than  employ  your  own  army  against  you  to  enforce  your 
'^  surrender."* 

In  the  result  of  these  debates,  the  senate,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  consul  Marcellus,  came  to  a  vote  on  the  following 
questions,  which  were  separately  stated,  relating  to  the  ap« 
pointments  both  of  Caesar  and  of  Pompey.  On  the  first  ques- 
tion, whether  Csesar  should  disband  his  aimy  i  the  atfes  were 

^  Plutarch,  in  Catone. 
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general  throughout  the  KtMise.    On  the  Becond,  reUtmg  t« 
Pompey,  4ie  noe9  greatly  prevailed.     Curio  and  M.  Antoojr 
insisted  that  the  questions  were  not  fairly  put ;  and  that  diey 
did  not  collect  the  sense  of  the  senate  :   that  the  m^^orit^ 
might  be  of  Opinion  that  both  ^ould  disband  ;  and  that  bodi, 
therefore,  should  be  included  in  die  same  question.     To  this 
purpose,  accordingly,  a  thiA   question   iras  put;  and  cbc 
seMte  having  divided,  a  majority  of  direc  hunctred  and 
seventy  ayeM  appeared  against  twenty-two  noesJ^    Whedier 
these  proceedings  of  the  senate  were  annulled  by  any  infer* 
mality,  or  were  deprived  of  effect  by  any  other  circumstance, 
does  not  appear.     It  is  *^robable  that  neither  of  the  paitiei 
wished  to  have  them  carried  into  effect.  And  the  only  imffle* 
diate  consequence  they  seem  to  have  had  was  an  older  to 
Poijapey  and  Caesar,  requiring  each  of  them  to  march  a  kgioo 
to  reinforce  the  army  m  Syria,  wh^re  the  Parthians,  thougk 
repulsed  from  Antioch  in  the  preceding  year,  had  wintered 
in  the  Cyrrhestica,  a  district  of  that  province,  and  direarencd 
to  rppeat  their  invasion  in  the  present  spring  and  summer ; 
and  diis  appears  to  have  been  no  more  dian  a  feeble  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  Pompey  or  hb  friends,  to  serip  Caesar  of  two 
legions,  of  which,  when  it  came  to  be  execated,  he  well  knew 
how  to  disappdint  the  effect. 

While  the  subject  of  Cssar's  appointments  occupied  iH 
parties  at  Rome,'  he  himself,  with  his  army,  passed  a  quic^ 
season  in  Gaul ;  and  at  the  end  of  winter,   or  early  ia'tbe 
spring,  set  out  for  Italy.     He  employed,  as  a  pretence  for  thif 
journey,  the  election  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  coHege  of  augors, 
which  was  fast  approaching ;  and  for  which  his  friend  Ma^^ 
Antony  was  a  candidate.     Many  votes  were  to  be  procured 
in  the  colonies  and  free  cities  bordering  on  that  pait  of  hi% 
province  which  was  within  the  Alps;  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  ulicoinmon  speed  to  secure  them  :  but  being  informea» 
on  the  road,  that  the  election  of  augurs  was  past,  and  that 
his  friend  Aiktony  had  prevailed,  he  nevertheless,  with  the 
same  diligence  as  before  he  received  this  information,  coatt* 
aucd  his  journey,  saying  it  was  proper  h^  should  thank  hw 

♦  Appian.  cU  Bcflo  Civ.  lib.  ii.— Platan^.  \ji  Caesar,  p.  134, 
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friends  for  their  good  offices,  and  request  th^  continuance  of 
their  favour  in  his  own  competition  for  the  consulate,  which  ho 
proposed  to  declare  on  the  following  year.  He  alleged,  as  a 
reason  for  this  early  application,  that  his  enemies,  in  order  to 
oppress  him,  or  to  withstand  his  just  pretensions,  had  placed 
C.  Marcellus  and  P.  Lentulus  in  the  magistracy  of  the  present 
year,  and  had  rejected  the  pret<3iteions  of  Galba,  though  much 
better  founded. 

He   was  met  in  all  the  provincial  towns  and  colonies  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  with  more  then  a  kingly  receptioji,  with  sa- 
crifices and  pr9cessions  everywhere  made     by  innumerable 
crowds,  who  were  assembled  to  see  and  admire  him.  Having 
made  the  circuit  of  this  province,  and  sounded  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  people,  he  returned  with  great  ^lispatch  to  his 
quarters  at  Nemetoccnna,*  in  the  low  countries,  where  he 
likewise  wished  to  know  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  state 
of  his  army;  and,  for  this  purpose,  ordered  the  whole  to  as- 
.  semble  on  the  Moselle.     He  foresaw  that  the  senate  might 
possibly  pass  a  decree  to  supersede  him  j  and  that  he  must 
then  depend  upon  the  humour  of  his  legions,  and  make  war, 
or  submit,  as  he  found  them  inclined  ;  in  this,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  already  in  a  great  measure  resolved,  or 
had  no  doubt  of  their  willingness  to  become  his  partners  in  a 
military  adventure  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  he  assigned  to  Labienus  bis  station 
within  the  Alpsj  and  seeming  to  have  conceived  a  suspicion 
of  this  officer,  or  rather  knowing  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
follow  him,  in  case  his  commission  sboi;Lld  be  withdrawn  by 
the  senate,  nor  to  co-operate  in  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
republic,  he  wished  to  prevent  the  disputes  which  might  arise 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  to  avoid  the  difficult  task  of  deter- 
mining how  he  should  deal  with  a  citizen,  who,  being  an 
offender  against  himself,  was  nevertlielcss  in  his  duty  to  the 
state,  and  who  cither,  by  his  impimity  or  by  his  sufferings^ 
might  start  dsrtigcrous  questions,  and  divide  the  opinions  and 
affections  of  the  army  itself.  He  detached  him,  therefore, 
from  the  legions  in  the  northern  Gaul,  to  command  on  tlxe* 

•  Arras. 
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Po,  a  station  from  which,  if  he  should  be  so  disposed,  he 
could  eanly  quit  the  province,  and  join  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  by  this  mean  rid  him  at  once  of  a  person  on  whom 
he  could  not  rely,  and  whom  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  punish 
for  defection.  But,  in  whatever  manner  we  understand  this 
separation,  it  is  noticed,  that  while  Csesar  himself  remained 
with  the  army  upon  the  Moiiclle,  and  made  frequent  move- 
ments merely  to  exercise  tlie  troops,  to  change  their  ground, 
and  to  preserve  their  health,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  his 
enemies  were  soliciting  Labienus  to  desert  him,  and  to  cany 
off  the  troops  that  were  under  his  command.  J^t  the  same  time 
it  was  reported  that  the  senate  was  preparing  a  decree  to 
divest  Csesar  of  his  government,  and  to  disband  his  army. 
These  rumours  he  affected  to  treat  as  groundless  ;  observing, 
diat  he  could  not  believe  such  an  officer  as  Labienus  would 
betray  his  trust ;  and  that,  for  himself,  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  submit  his  cause  to  a  free  senate.  The  proposals 
of  Curio,  and  his  other  friends,  he  said,  had  been  so  reasons^ 
ble,  that  the  senate  would  have  long  since  adopted  them,  if 
that  body  had  not  been  under  the  improper  influence  of  his 
enemies. 

Ii^  these  dubious  times  of  jealousy  and  suspense,  Cs&sar  re- 
ceived the  famous  order  of  the  senate,  to  detach  a  legion  from 
his  province  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Syria,  now  threatened 
with  invasion  from  the  Parthians  ;  and  at  the  same  time  had 
a  demand  from  Pompey,  to  restore  the  legion  which,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  he  had  borrowed  from  the  new  levies 
which  were  made  for  the  service  in  Spain.  These  orders  and 
demands,  in  the  present  circumstances,  had  a  suspicious 
aspect ;  and  although  Caesar  affected,  with  cheerfulness,  to 
comply  in  every  particular,  yet  he  afterwards  complained  of 
this  measure,  as  he  termed  it,  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  as 
a  mere  artifice  to  turn  his  own  forces  against  him.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  senate,  he  sent  the  fifteenth  le^on, 
then  upon  the  Po,  and  relieved  it  by  one  from  his  present 
camp  in  the  northern  Gaul.  In  restoring  the  legion  he  had 
Dorrowed  from  Pompey,  he  was  at  pains  to  ingratiate  him- 
self, and,  under  pretence  of  gratitude  for  services  past,  was 
most  lavish  of  his  caresses  and  tlianks :  as  an  earnest  of  future 
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liberality^  he  t)rdcred  each  private  man  a  gratuity  of  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  denarii.*  By  this  artful  conduct,  while  he 
parted  with  the  men,  he  took  care  to  retain  their  afFectionS| 
and,  together  with  the  fifteenth  legion,  which  he  stiU  called 
bis  own,  he  sent  them,  as  at  best  but  an  uncertain  and  preoa^ 
riotxs  accession  of  strength  to  his  enemies.f 

The  officers,  who  were  sent  on  this  commission,  with  ith* 
structions  to  conduct  these  troops  into  Italy,  brought  to  their 
employers  a  very  flattering  report  of  the  state  and  dispositioa 
of  Cassar's  army:  that  they  longed  to  change  their  com- 
mander;  had  a  high  opinion  of  Pompey ;  and,  if  marched 
into  Italy,  would  surely  desert  to  him :  that  Cesar  was  be- 
come odious  on  account  of  the  hard  service  in  which  he  had 
so  long,  and  without  any  adequate  reward,  employed  a  Roman 
army,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  suspicion  that  he  aimed 
at  the  monarchy.;};.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that 
tlieir  crafty  leader  employed  proper  persons  to  hold  this  lan- 
guage to  the  commissioners  of  the  senate,  and  to  the  officers 
of  Pompey ;  and  to  utter  complaints  of  their  commander,  and 
of  the  service,  on  purpose  that  they  might  be  repeated  in  Italy. 
His  own  preparations  were  iKJt  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  the  supine  security  into  which  he  endeavoured,  by  this 
snd  every  other  artifice,  to  lull  his  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  he  conducted  his  army  back  to 
their  quarters  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  interior  parts  of 
.  Gaul.  Trebonius  was  stationed  with  four  legions  on  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Meuse  ;  Fabius,  with  other  four  legions,  be- 
tween the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  or  in  the  canton  of  Bibract^, 
now  Autun*  This  disposition,  like  that  of  the  former  winter, 
was  calculated  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his  opponent^  in 
Italy.  He  himself  intended  to  winter  within  the  Alps,  but 
had  no  troops  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  that  could  give 
l-ise  to  suspicion :  one  veteran  legion  only  is  mentioned,  the 
thirteeuth,  which  he  had  sent  to  replace  the  fifteenth;  which, 
upon  pretence  of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  called  away 


•  About  51. 

t  Appian.  dc  Dtllo  Civile,  lib.  ii.— Plutarch,  in  Vita  Pompeii,  p.  i$$, 

\  Pltturck.  in  Vita  CatsarU,  p.  133,  et  ia  vita  Pomj^U,  p.  486. 
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from  his  province.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Italy  hd  affected  sur- 
prise, in  being  told  that  the  two  legions  lately  deroandecf  from 
him  had  not  been  sent  into  Asia,  but  were  kept  in  Italy,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Pompey*  He  complained,  that  he 
was  betrayed  J  that  his  enemies  meant  to  disarm  and  circum- 
vent him.  "  But  while  the  republic  is  safe,  and  matters  can 
"  be  made  upon  amicable  terms,  I  will  bear,"  he  said,  "wiiii 
"  any  indignities  oiTered  to  myself,  rather  than  involve  ihc 
**  state  in  a  civil  war."* 

While  the  factions  that  were  likely  to  divide  the  empire 
were  in  this  situation,  C.  IMarcellus,  now  third  of  this  name 
in  the  succession  of  consuls,  together  with  Publius  Lentulus, 
was  elected  for  the  following  year.  ,  Before  they  entered  on 
office,  a  rumour  arose,  that  C«sar,  with  his  whole  army,  was 
actually  in  motion  to  pass  the  Alps.     On  this  alarm,  Marccl- 
li:s,  consvd  of  the  present  year,  assembled  the  senate,  laid  the 
subject  before  them,  and  moved,  that  the  troops  then  in  Italy 
should  be  prepared  to  act,  and  that  new  levies  should  be 
ordered.     A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Curio  contradicted  the 
report,  and,  by  his  tribunitian  authority,  forbade  the  senate 
to  proceed  in  any  resolution  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
On  this  interposition  of  the  tribune,  the  consul  Marcellus 
dismissed  the  assembly,  pronouncing,  together  with  odier 
ex{Jressions  of  impatience,  the  following  words :  that  if  he 
were  not  supported  by  the  senate^  in  the  measures  which 
were  necessary  fpr  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
should  put  the  exercise  of  his  power  into  hands  more  likely 
to  make  the  state  be  respected:   and  having  spoken  these 
words,  he  repaired,  together  with  Lentulus,  one  of  the  con- 
suls elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  the  gardens  where  Ponv- 
pey  resided;  being  obliged,  on  account  of  his  military  com- 
mand, to  remain  without  the  city;  and,  presenting  him  with 
his  sword,  bade  him  employ  it  for  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  wiih  it  to  assume  the  command  of  the  forces  then  in  Italv. 
To  this  address  from  the  consul,  Ponipey,  with  an  air  of 
modesty,  made  answer,  "  If  nothing  better  can  be  devised 
**  for  the  commonwealth.'* 

*  HirtJas,  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  viii.  c.  46. 
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CHAPTER  XXyL 


Return  of  different  Officers  front  their  Provinces. ^—'Decree  of  the  Senate 
to  supersede  Casar. — Forbiddai  by  the  Tribu?ies, -^-Commission  to  ' 
t/ie  C\nsuls  and  toPomficy, — Thetr  Ke-Holutions. — Flight  of  the  Tri- 
bunrs^  jlnComj  and  Quintus  Cassiiis.'—^Jicech  of  Casar  to  the  Legion 
at  I^uvrrmd. — Surprise  of  jlriniinum. — March  of  Ca^ar, — Fl'ght 
of  Pomficy  and  the  Senate,  isi'c, — Apftroach  of  Casar. "^-^Embarka^ 
tion  and  Departure  of  Pompfyfrom  Brnndi^ium^ — Returruof  Casar 
to  Rome. — Passes  by  Marseilles  into  S/iatK, — Campaign  on  the 
Segra* — Legions  of  Pdm/iey  in  Spain  conducied  to  the  Far. 

IN  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  officers,  who  had  been  sent 
in  the  preceding  year  to  the  command  of  provinces,  were 
returned  to  Rome,  and  some  of  them,  soliciting  the  military 
honours  to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  by  their 
services,  remained  with  their  ensigns  of  magistracy  in  the 
suburbs.     Bibulus,  though  he  had  not  been  present  in  the 
action  in  which  Cassias  defeatetl  the  Parthians,  yet,  being 
then   governor  of  the  province,  and  the  advantage  gained 
under  h\s  auspices,  with  the  number  of  the  enemy  slain,  com^ 
ing   up  to  the  legal  description  of  those  ser\aces  for  which 
the.truLimph  was  usually  obtained,  he  entered  his  claim;  and, 
accordingly,  upon  the  motion  of  Cato,  who  probably  wished 
him  this  consolation  for  the  mortifiationis  he  had  received  in 
his  consulate,  he  was  found  to  be  entitled  to  this  honour.     It 
had  been  long  appropriated  as  the  specific  reward  of  victo- 
ries, obtained  by  the  slaughter  of  a  certain  number  of  ene- 
mies, and  would  have  been  preposterous  in  the  case  of  any 
other  merit.    Cicero,  nevertheless,  now  likewise  applied  for 
a  triuihph,  partly  in  emulation  to  Bibulus,  of  whom  he  ex- 
presses some  jealousy ;  and  pnrtly,  that  he  might  have  a  pre- 
tence for  his  stay  in  the  suburbs,  and  for  absenting  himself 
from  tjfc  senate,  or^the  assemblies  of  the  ptople;  being  very 
much  perplesed  how  to  steer  between  the  parties  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  who  had  bodi  applied  to  him,  bj'  letters,  to  join 
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tbem  in  the  present  dispute.^  He  had^  some  time  before  hi* 
departure  from  Cilicia,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  sent  an  account, 
of  his  military  operations  to  Cato,  and  to  sonns  others  of  his 
friends,  with  an  earnest  request  that  a  thanksgiving  might  be 
appointed  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained.  In  this  he  was 
gratifiedi  as  one  of  the  greatest  honours  which  a  Roman  ofEcor 
ibvld  receive  in  absence,  and  which  might  lead  toatriumpib 
To  his  letter  Cato  had  replied  in  terms  that  were  polite;  bat 
carr>ang  some  degree  of  indirect  reproof  for  the  improper 
ambition  which  Cicero  betrayed  in  this  request,  «nd  remind- 
ing him  that  his  merit  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  warrior  u 
of  a  humane,  upright,  and  able  magistrate ;  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  moved  the  senate  .to  pass  a  decree  to  tbit 
purpose  in  his  favour,  as  thinking  it  more  honourable  than  a 
thanksgiving,  which  always  had  a  reference  to  some  event 
depending  on  fortune  or  the  valour  of  an  army ;  but  that,  sinw 
Cicero  had  chosen  to  put  his  services  on  the  last  fooling,  he 
himself  had  a  double  satis  faction,  diat  of  having  done  what 
he  thought  his  duty,  and  that  of  finding  that  the  desire  of  his 
friend  respecting  the  thanksgiving  was  gratified,  f 

Cicero  at  first  received  this  declaration  of  Cato  as  a  proper 
expression  of  friendship,  and  in  the  highest  degree  honours* 
ble  to  himself ;  J  but  on  hearing  of  the  military  honours  which, 
upon  Cato's  motion,  were  decreed  to  Bibulus,  he  was  greatly 
provoked,  and  considered  this  conduct  as  partial  to  his  rival, 
and  invidious  to  himself.  ^  He  was  instigated  or  con&rv^^ 
in  these  sentiments  by  Caesar,  who  gladly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  incite  him  against  Cato.  "  Observe^^'*  he  said,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  which  is  quoted  by  Cicero  on  this  subject,  "  ^ 
"  malice  of  the  nian;  he  affects  to  give  you  the  commendattont 
**  of  chmency  and  integritij^  which  you  did  not  desire^  W 
*^  -withholds  a  piece  of  common  reapect^  which  you  had  asked, 
"  This  conduct,"  continues  Cicero  to  Atticus,  "  bespeak* 
"  the  envy  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  not  sufFerable,  tior 
"  will  I  endure  it.  Caesar,  in  his  letter  to  me,  has  not  fa'^ 
'>  in  the  proper  remarks."     Such  were  the  concerns  which 

•  (iiccro,  id  Att.  lib  vii  ep.  1.        f  Cicero,  ad  Fawiliw.  lib.  »▼•  «P-  ^^ 
\  Cicero,  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xv.  ep.  6."       |j  Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  vii.  ep.  »• 
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distncted  the  mind  of  this  ingenious,  but  we^k,  man,  even 
iPirhile  he  himself  foresaw  an  immediate  conflict,  in  which  the 
republic  itself,  and  all  the  honours  it  could  bestow,  were  pro« 
bably  soon  to  pe^sh* 

In  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  every  resolution  which 
tHe  friends  of  the  republic  could  take  was  beset  with  danger, 
and  every  day  increased  their  perplexity*     To  leave  Caesar  in 
possession  of  his  army,  and  to  admit  him  with  such  a  force  to 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  to  submit,  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  assume.     To  persist 
in  confining  him  to  one  or  other  of  these  advantages  was  to 
furnish  htm  with  a  pretence  to  make  war  on  the  republic. 
The  powers  which  were  necessary  to  repel  the  present  dan* 
^r  might  be  equally  fatal  to  the  republic  in  the  possession 
of  Pompey,  as  they  wer^  in  the  hands  of  Cosar  himself 
Xhe  only  person,  on  whom  the  state  was  now  to  rely,  even 
mrhtle  his  own  .consideration,  with  that  of  every  other  senator, 
was  dt  stake,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  act,  until  all  the  dis- 
tinctions that  were  wanting  to  gratify  his  vanity  should  be 
united  in  his  own  person.     With  an  appearance  of  ease  and 
negligence,  he  went  upon  parties  of  pleasure  through  Italy, 
while  every  one  else  apprehended  that  Rome  itself,  as  well 
as  Italy,  must  soon  become  a  scene  of  bloocL     At  an  inter* 
view  with  Cicero,  whom,  on  his  v,'ay  to  the  city,  he  met  near 
Naples,  he  himself  spoke  of  a  civil  war  as  unavoidable,* 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December, 
he  even  seemed  averse  to  any  accoitimbdation  of  parties.   He 
declared  his  mind  openly,  that  if  Caesar  should  obtain  the 
consulate,  even  upon  laying  down  his  arms,  the  state  must  be 
undone ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  whenever  a  vigorous  opposition 
appeared,  Caesar,  in  making  his  option,  would  choose  to  retain 
hi«  army,  and  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate;  but,  con- 
tinued he,  if  he  should  persist  to  run  headlong,  and  brihg 
matters  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  how  contemptible  must 
he  appear,  a  mere  private  adventurer  against  the  authority  of 
the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  army  under  my  command. 

*  Cicero,  ad  Atticum.  lib.  vii.  ep.  8. 
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To  justify  this  security  or  presumption  on  the  part  of  Pom* 
pey,  vho  was  surely  a  warrior  of  the  first  order,  it  must  be 
rememb«irecl,  that  while  Caesar  was  forming  an  array  in  Gaul, 
Pompey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  likewise  formed  a  great 
aimy  of  six  complete  legions,  and  many  auxiliaries,  in  Spain; 
and  must  have  foreseen  that,  if  Caesar  should  make  any  at- 
tempt upon  Italy,  he  should  then  be  in  condition  to  order  his 
army  to  pass  the  Pyrennees  as  fast  as  that  of  Caesar  could  pass 
the  Alps,  occupy  his  province,  cut  off  his  resources,  and  whik 
Pompey  himself  received  Ixim  with  the  forces  of  Italy,  that 
thia  Spanish  army  should  press  upon  his  rear,  and  place  him 
at  odte  between  two  such  formidable  attacks.  It  oug^t  like- 
wise to  be  considered,  that,  although  few  troops  were  then 
.actually  formed  in  Italy,  yet  this  was  the  great  nursery  of 
soldiers  for  the  whole  empire,  and  multitudes  could,  on  any- 
sudden  emergency,  be  embodied  in  ever)'  part  of  the  coun- 
try.* 

Pompey,  with  these  securities  in  hU  hands  for  the  6nsA 
success  of  his  views  against  Caesar,  suffered  his  rival  to  ma 
his  career,  leaving  the  senate  exposed  to'  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them,  and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensions 
which  he  expected  would  render  them  more  tractable  than  he 
had  generally  found  them  in  times  of  greater  security,  and 
more  ready  in  every  thing  to  comply  with  his  own  desires. 

In  the  same  strain  of  policy,  Poihpey  had  frequently  ven- 
tured to  foment  or  to  connive  at  the  growing  troubles  of  the 
republic,  in  order  to  render  himself  the  more  necessary,  and 
tQ  draw  from  the  senate  and  the  people  offers  of  extraordi- 
nary trust  and  power.  By  the  address  of  Cato,  and  of  other 
actnre  men  in  the  senate,  he  had  been  obliged,  on  a  bte  occa- 
sion, when  he  aimed  indirectly  at  the  powers  of  dictator,  to 
be  content  with  those  of  sole  consul.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  entertained  t<he  same  views  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
permitted  the  evils  to  accumulate,  until  the  remedy  he  wished 
for  should  appear  to  be  necessary*  He  continued,  accordingly, 
with  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  senate,  to  combat  Ciesar, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  ready  on  the  firs! 

•  Cic  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xvi.  ep.  12. 
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platmSble  pretence  to  faU  upon  Italy,  to  seize  the  seats  of  go- 

veHiment,  and  of  consequence  to  wrest  from^his  opponefits 

that  name  and  authority  of  the  republic,  on  which  Pompey 

himself  so  greatly  relied  for  the  ascendant  which  he  hoped  to 

preserve. 

Afeantime,  the  new  year  commenced,  and  C.  Claudius 

9ff arcellus,  with  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  entered  on 

U   C   704 
their  office  as  consuls.  Both  parties  were  prepared 

£or  a  decisive  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Caesar's  claims.  He 

himself,  for  some  years,  had  wintered  near  to  the  northern 

extremity  of  his  provinces.     He  was  now  at  Ravenna,  the 

nearest  station  of  his  army  to  Rome;  but  without  any  troops, 

besides  what  appear  to  have  been  the  usual  establishment  of 

the  cisalpine  province ,  ibat  U,  the  thirteenth  legion,  which, 

as  we  have  said,  had  been  sent  thither  to  replace  the  legion 

with  which  he  had  been  required  to  reinforce  the  army  inSyria^ 

and,  together  with  these,  three  hundred  cavalry  detached, 

znaking  in  all  between  five  and  six  thousand  men.^    Soon 

after  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  had  beeo  visited  by  Curio, 

who,  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunate,  made  this  journey  to 

receive  his  directions  in  respect  to  the  future  operations  of  the 

party;  and  after  their  conference  returned  to  Rome  with  a 

letter  from  Csesar,  addressed  to  the  senate,  and  which  wa^ 

accordingly  presented  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  admiSo 

sion  of  the  new  consuls  into  office.f 

On  this  occasion  the  consul  Lentulus  moved,  that,  prior  to 

any  other  business,  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  that  of  the 

provinces,  should  be  taken  under  consideration ;  and,  alluding 

to  the  resolutioiM  which  were  already  on  record,  relatmg  to 

Caesar's  province,  said,  that  if  the  senate  stood  firm  oa  this 

occasion  to  their  former  decrees,  his  services  should  not  be 

trandng  to  liie  commonwealth.    He  was  seconded  by  Scipio, 

and  was  applauded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  senate ;  but 

C«8ar  had  procured  the  admission  of  Mark  Antony  and  of 

Quintus  Cassios,  two  of  his  most  noted  and  determined 

partisans,  into  the  college  of  tribunes.     These  could  procure 

•  Appian.  de  Bello  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  447.— Plut.  in  C«arc. 
f  Dio.  Cassiusy  lib.  zli.  c*  1. 
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insuireetions,  or  fumUh  tke  pretence  of  violence  ia  the  dtf, 
w^Tflcrer  the  military  designs  of  their  patron  were  ripe  £» 
execution:  they  were  to  be  the  inatnuneo^  of  what  had  beta 
concerted  with  Curio,  or  whatever  else  should  be  thou^ 
proper  to  promote  the  designs  of  their  leader.  They  begiB 
with  threatening  to  stop  all  proceedings  of  the  senate,  ub^ 
Caesar's  letter  was  read;  and  prevailed  ou  this  meetiog  to 
begin  with  that  paper.  It  was  expressed,  aocording  to  CiceiOf 
in  terms  menacing  and  harsh,^  and  contained  in  substance  a 
repetition  of  the  proposals  which  the  party  had  been  all«long 
making  through  Curio^  and  its  other  adherents  at  Roae, 
^^  diat  Ciesar  should  not  be  diteirbed  in  possession  of  the 
**  honours  which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon  him; 
^^  that  he  should  be  left  upon  m  Soot  of  equality  with  other 
M  officers,  wha  were  allowed  to  join  civil  oiBlce  at  Rome  niA 
<<  military  establishments  in  the  provinces ;  and  that  he 
^  should  not  be  singled  out  as  the  sgHg  otgect  of  their  distnul 
^  and  severity.^f 

This  letter  was  considered  as  an  attempt  to  prescribe  to 
the  senate,  and  nnbecomfaig  the  respect  due  to  their  aiidK>rity« 
It  was  by  many  treated  as  an  actual  declaration  of  war.  ITic 
debates  were  renewed  on  this  subject  for  some  days  eucccs- 
aively^  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  of  January.  On  die  last 
of  these  days,  a  resolution  was  framed,  ordering  Cesar  tadis- 
miss  his  army,  and,  by  a  certain  day,  to  retire  from  his  pro- 
vinces; or,  in  case  of  disobecfience,  declaring  bim  aa  enemy 
to  his  country^  The  tribunes,  Mark  Amony  and  QuintA 
Cassius,  mterposed  with  then-  negative. 

^Ilie  IkhkIs  of  the  senate  being  tims  tied  iqi  by  the  proWbi* 
tidn  or  interdict  of  die  tribunes,  it  was  moved  that  the  mem- 
bers should  go  into  mourning,  in  order  to  impress  the  peojJe 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  Gals«Mty  which  was  lifcety  ^  *°"*^ 
fmm  the  contumacy  of  Aese  factious  officers.  This  Skewiic 
the  ti%unes  forbade ;  but  the  senate  being  a^umed,  aB  the 
tnembers,  as  of  their  own  accord,  returned  to  their  next  !»««*• 
hig  in  habits  of  mourning,  and  proceeded  to  considcrim  what 
manner  they  might  remove  the  difficulty  which  arose  from 


•  Cicero,  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xvi.  cp.  12.  -f  Suetonius^  in  €«»«/  ^ 
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this  factious  interpoaitioii  of  the  tribimeB.  In  die  conelatioa 
of  this  deliberation,  it  was  deter minad  to  give  to  the  conttds 
and  other  magistrates,  together  widi  Pompey,  in  the  charact^ 
of  firoconsul,  the  charge  usual  in  the  most  dangenma  covjunc- 
tures  ;  to  preserve  the  cammorvwealth  by  stick  means  as  to  their 
discretion  shotM  appear  to  be  necessary. 

Xhis  charge  suggested  to  the  mmds  of  the  people  what  had 

passcil  in  the  times  of  the  Qracchi,  of  Saturninus,  and  of 

Cataline.     The  tribunes,  who  had  occasioned  the  measure, 

either  apprehended,  or  affected  to  apprehend,  immediate 

dan^r  to  their  own  persons:  they,  disguiswl  themselves  ia 

the  habit  of  slaves,  and,  togedier  with  Curio,  in.th«,  ni£^t  ied 

from  Rome,  in  hired  carriages.^     The  consub  repaired  ^ 

Poropey  in  the  suburbs;  and,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 

Beaate,  claimed  his  assistance  in  discharging  the  important 

duties  with  which  they  were  jointly  intrusted.      It   was 

agreed,  in  concert  with  him,  that  they  should  support  the 

authority  of  the  senate  with  a  proper  military  force ;  that 

dfeey  should  proceed  to  make  new  levies  with  the  greatest 

dispatch ;  and,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  these  preparations, 

that  Pompey  should  have  the  supreme  command  over  the 

treasury,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  r^iublic,  in  every  quarter 

of  the  worbL 

Winter  was  now  set  in,  or  fast  apptyaching.    The  season^ 

although  nominally  in  the  numth  of  January,  being  only  about 

fifty  days  past  the  autumnal  eqiiinox,  or  ai»out  the  twelfth  of 

November,,  Casar  had  few  troops  on  die  side  of  Italy  $  die 

force  of  his  army  was  yet  beyc^  the  Alps,  and  the  officers 

now  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  flattered 

themselves  that  much  time  might  be  found  to  put  the  republic 

in  a  state  of  defence,  before  his  army  at  this  season  could 

pass  those  mountains,  even  if  he  should  be  so  rash  as  to 

make  war  on  the  commtmwealth ;  a  supposition  which  Pom* 

pey  did  not  even,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  appear  to  have  be« 

lieved* 

When  Caesar  received  accoimts  of  the  senate's  resolution, 
he  drew  forth  the  troops  then  at  Ravenna,  and  in  a  harangue 

*  Appian,  de  Bcllo  Civil,  lib.  ii.*— Dio.  Cast.  lib.  xli.  c.  3.— Cicero  ad  Fs« 
JT.Hiar.  lib.  xvi.  cp,  12. 
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enumerated  the  "vnxmgs  which  for  some  years  he  alleged  faal 
been  dcme  to  himself;  complained  that  his  enemies  had  now 
found  means  to  excite  against  him  even  Pon^y,  a  person 
whose  honour  he  had  alwa3rs  promoted  with  the  warmest 
affection ;  that  the  interposition  of  the  tribmiev  «  behalf  of 
the  army  and  of  himself,  had  been  def*«ted  by  means  of 
threato  and  of  actual  force;  Aat  t>>*ir  sacred  persons  had 
been  violated,4n  order  to  opprt^  him ;  that  resolutions,  wUck 
bad  never  been  taken  but  in  the  most  dangerous  and  threaten* 
ing  conjunctures,  to  prevent  ruinous  laws  from  being  carried 
by    insurrectipn  and  violence,  were  now  formed  against 
peaceable  magistrates,  and  in  times  of  profound  tranquillity; 
be  therefore  new  called  upon  his  audience  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  together  with  whom  diey  had  now,  for 
nine  years,  fsuthfully  served  the  republic;  with  whom  diey 
bad  gained  many  victories  in  Gaul,  and  in  Germany,  and  re- 
duced a  most  warlike  province  into  a  state  of  absolute  sub- 
mission*   He  was  answered  with  a  shout  of  applause,  and  a 
general  acclamation  from  the  ranks,  that  they  were  ready  to 
avenge  the  injuries  done  to  their  g^ieral,  and  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  people. 

On  receiving  these  assurances  from, the  troops,  then  pre- 
sent, Csesar  immediately  dispatched  an  express  to  die  quarters  . 
of  the  twelfth  legion,  which,  from  the  time  at  which  it  after- 
wards joined  him,  appears  to  have  been  already  within  die 
Alps,  with  orders  to  march.  The  remainder  of  his  army,  in 
the  meantime,  being  supposed  in  the  low  countries,  or  in  the 
interior  of  Gaul,  it  would  not  have  appeared,  to  an  ordinary 
capacity,  that,  even  in  case  of  hostilities,  any  decisive  opera- 
tion could  take  place  before  the  spKng. .  By  the  return  of  that 
season,  indeed,  the  measures  now  taken  by  both  parties  seem- 
ed to  threaten  a  dangerous  convulsion ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  Csesar  had  foreseen,  or  prepared,  many  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  the  present  conjuncture; 
that  he  had  already  brought  his  affairs  into  that  posture,  in 
whiQh  he  had  projected  that  hostilities  should  commence; 
and  that  the  seeming  neglect  with  which  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  taken  with  so  small  a  force  on  the  side  of  Italy,  was 
probably  the  best  concerted  preparation  he  could  have  made 
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fkyr  the  war.  For,  while  he  brought  no  alarmiiig  force  towards 
Rome^  hit  antagonists  continued  secure,  and  made  no  efFec« 
tual  provision  to  resist  eveh  the  small  force  with  which  he  was 
to  beg^n  his  attack.  He  apprehended  more  danger  from  the 
legions  which  Pompey  had  formed  in  Spain,  than  from  any 
force  then  subsisting  in  Italy;  apd  he  made  his  dispositicm 
agaixist  those  legions,  by  having  the  strength  of  his  army  to 
be  exerted  between  the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps.  There  the 
troops  he  had  formed  in  Gaul  served  him  sufficiency  in  his 
design  against  Italy,  by  securing  him  from  any  interruption 
4m  that  quarter.  And  when  the  war  actually  broke  out,  being 
well  aware  that  the  effects  of  surprise  are  often  greater  than 
those  of  force,  even  if  he  had  wbhed  for  more  troops  in  Italy, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  awaited  their  coming* 

On  the  very  day  that  he  delivered  the  harangue  just  men- 
tioned to  the  legion  which  was  quartered  at  Ravenna,  he 
ordered  parties  of  chosen  men,  in  the  manner  of  stragglers 
roving  for  pleasure  through  the  country,  and  armed  only  with 
swords,  to  take  the  road  separately,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  concert,  to  Ariminum,  the  first  fortified  place  of  Italy 
beyond  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  limit  of  his  province ; 
there  to  remain,  and,  at  a  certsun  time  of  the  night,  to  seize 
upon  one  of  the  gates.     He  likewise  ordered  a  party  of  horse 
to  parade  at  some  distance  from  Ravenna,  and  there  to  wait 
for  an  officer  who  was  to  deliver  them  his  further  commands. 
He  himself  passed  the  day,  as  usual,  in  forming  combats  of 
gladiators,  and  in  attending  the  exercises  of  the  legion;  at 
night  he  went  to  supper  at  the  usual  hour,  and  after  he  had 
taken  his  place  at  table,  pretending  business,  or  some  slight 
indisposition,  which  called  him  away  from  the  company,  he 
mounted  a  carriage  that  waited  for  him,  drove  through  a  gate 
opposite  to  that  of  Ariminum,  and  having  travelled  for  a  little 
time  in  that  direction,  turned  into  the  road  on  which  he  had 
posted  the  party  of  horse;  and  having  joined  them,  marched 
about  thirty  miles  before  break-of4ajrr  entered  Ariminum  by 
a  gate  of  which  the  parties  he  had  sent  before  him  in  the  night 
were  in  possession,  and  thus,  without  any  resistance,  became 
master  of  a  fortress  which  opened  his  way  towards  Rome. 
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It  was  of  importance  that  the  firtt  report  of  hottilkks  in 
the  city  should  cany  an  account  of  bis  success;  not  merely  of 
his  having  made  an  attempt.  This  circumstance  may  justif|r 
die  measures  which  he  took  to  surprise  a  place,  which,  wiit^ 
out  so  many  precautions,  might  have  been  easily  reduced, 
diough  at  the  hazard  perhaps  of  delay  for  a  few  days.  He 
himself,  indeed,  in  his  Commentaries,  makes  no  mentioii  of 
any  such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hesitations  nnder 
which  he  is  said  to  have  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon, 
by  the  passing  of  which  he  was  to  enter  into  a  stat»  of  war 
with  the  commonwealth,  a  subject  on  which  his  doubts  wers 
probably  long  since  resolved. 

At  Ariminum,  his  little  army,  on  the  following  day,  arrired 
from  Ravenna,  and  the  tribunes,  Mark  Antony  and  Qaintos 
Cassius,  joined  him  from  Rome.  He  presented  them  to  the 
army  in  the  disguise  in  which  they  affected  to  have  escaped 
from  die  violence  of  a  tyranny  then  established  in  the  city. 
♦*  Observe,"  he  said,  "  to  what  extremities  persons  of  noble 
^  birth,  vested  with  the  sacred  character  of  tribunes,  are  re* 
^  duced,  for  having  supported  their  friend,  and  for  havmg 
^  pleaded  the  cause  of  an  injured  army."^  The  occasioB 
was  suited  to  popular  eloquence;  and  this  eminent  master  of 
every  art  did  not  neglect  die  opportunity.  He  is  said  to  have 
acted  his  part  with  great  vehemence;  to  have  torn  open  his 
vest  from  his  breast,  and  to  have  shed  tears;  frequendy  held 
up  to  view  the  hand  on  which  he  wore  his  ring,  die  w^ 
known  ensign  of  noble  birth  among  the  Romans,  and  dedaied 
that  he  would  sacrifice  all  the  honours  of  bis  rank  to  reward 
those  who  were  now  willing  to  support  the  puUic  cause,  and 
who  adhered  to  himself  on  the  present  occasion.  From  diese 
signs,  and  the  display  of  his  ring  in  particular,  where  he  was 
not  distincdy  heard,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  promised 
the  honours  of  nobilitj',  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  every 
soldier  in  his  army.f 

Lucius  Caesar  and  the^frcfetor  Roscius,  who,  while  the  decree 
against  Caius  Caesar  was  depending  in  the  senate,  made  ofler 
of  their  good  offices  to  treat  with  him,  and  bring  matters  to 

•  Appian.  dc  BeU.  Civil,  lib.  il.  f  Sueton.  in  Crs.  c.  ^. 
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ftn  amtcaUe  issue,  were  now  come,  without  any  public  com- 
miMion,  probably  to  hinder  their  finesd  from  taking  any  des* 
perate  resolution.  They  brought,  at  the  same  time,  a  private 
message  from  Pompey,  with  some  expressions  of  civility, 
and  an  apology,  taken  from  the  necessity  of  the  public  service, 
for  the  hardship  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  put  upon 
Ca^ar.  Pompey,  m  this  message,  protested  ^  that  he  him- 
^^  self  had  always  preferred  the  public  to  private  considera>- 
tions ;''  and  subjoined,  ^^  that  he  hoped  Csaar  would  not  suf« 
^^  fer  any  passion  to  carry  him  into  jneasures  hurtful  to  the 
^  state,'  nor,  in  avenging  himself  of  his  private  enemies, 
^  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  republic." 

Such  professions  had  little  credit  with  Csesar;  but  if  they 
^rere  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the  public,  he  was  not  likely, 
in  his  turn,  to  fail  ta  the  use  of  them.    He  desired  those  per- 
sons, by  whom  Pompey  had  favoured  him  with  this  message, 
to  carry  for  answer,  "  That  the  republic  had  always  been  to 
*^  him  dearer  than  his  fortune  or  his  life ;  but  that  he  could  not 
i^  suffer  the  honours  which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed 
^^  upon  him  in  public,  to  be  contemptuously  torn  away  by  his 
^  private  cu^Btie^*     Ht«  ccHnmission,  he  said,  would  have 
^*  expired  in  six  months;  his  enemies,  in  dieir  eagerness  to 
^  degrade  him,  could  not  bear  even  with  this  delay,  but  must 
^  recal  him  immediately.    The  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
^  with  his  attendance  at  the  elections,  yet  he  must  be  dragged 
^^  to  town  at  that  time,  to  shew  die  superiority  of  his  enemies, 
<^  and  to  gratify  private  malice.     These  personal  insults^  he 
*^  hadpatiemly  borne  for  die  sake  of  the  public;  and,  being 
^  resolved  to  disarm,  requested  Ae  senate  only  that  others 
^^  should  disarm  as  well  as  himself;  that  even  this  was  refused, 
*^  and  while  he  was  commanded  to  dismiss  the  troops  of  his 
♦^  province,new  levies  were  ordered  in  Italy;  that  two  legions, 
^  which  had  been  called  off  from  his  army,  under  pretence 
^  of  the  Parthian  war,  were  now  retained  against  himselff 
^^  that  At  whcde  state  was  in  arms;  fior  what  purpose,  but  f6r 
**  his  destruction?   that,  nevertheless,  he  would  suffer  any 
"  thing  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.     Let  Pompey 
^^  repair  to  his  province;  let  all  parties  disband,  and  no  army 
*♦  whatever  be  assembled  in  Italy;  let  no  one  pretend  to  ovf  r- 
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"  awe  the  city;  Jet  the  assemblies  of  the  people  and  of  the 
"  senate  be  free ;  and,  vA  order  the  more  speedily  to  terminate 
•*  these  disputes,  let  the  parties  meet  and  confer  together;  let 
'*  Pompey  say  trhere  he  will  be  waited  on,  or  let  him  name  a 
**  proper  place  of  meeting ;  at  a  friendly  conference  every  diC- 
**  ficulty  may  soon  be  removed.*** 

From  this  time  forward  Caesar  affected,  on  every  occasion^ 
to  have  no  object  in  view  but  to  prevail  on  his  enemies,  by- 
some  reasonable  accommodation,  to  save  the  republic  from  a 
ruinous  war,  and  to  stop  the  efllusion  of  innocent  blood,  f  He 
continually  repeated  his  proposals  of  peace,  while  he  urged 
his  military  operations  with  uncommon  rapidity.  He  ordered 
new  levies,  at  Ariminum,  and  sent  Antony  to  occupy  Arre* 
tium,:|:  a  pass  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Flaminian  Way 
through  the  Appennines-;  and,  as  fast  as  troops  could  march, 
he  seized  Pisaurum,  ||  Fanum,  Auximum,  with  the  town  of 
Ancona,  and  all  the  places  necessary*  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand  of  that  district,  or  to  open  his  way  to  Rome. 

A  general  consternation  spread  in  the  country  before  him  ; 
die  people  fled  from  their  habitations,  and  communicated  the 
alarm,  with  every  sort  of  exaggeration,  to  th«  city.  Pompey 
had  relied  much  on  the  name  and  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  no  less  on  his  own.  Others  thought  themselves 
secure,  while  this  renowned  and  experienced  commander 
gave  them  assurances  of  safety.  Now,  like  a  person  awake 
from  a  dream,  he  seemed  to  perceive  the  whole  was  illusion. 
Caesar  paid  no  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  nor  stood 
in  awe  of  the  state.  He  was  at  hand,  with  the  reputation  of 
a  general  equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  troops  fresh  from 
service,  and  inured  to  blood.  The  repuUic  was  but  a  name ; 
and  they  who  composed  it,  though  respectable  at  a  distance, 
were,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  irresolute,  disunited,  and 
incapable  of  the  exertions  which  such  an  occasion  required. 
Orders  had  gone  forth  to  raise  troops  in  every  part  of  Italy; 
but  no  great  progress  in  so  short  a  time  could  yet  have  been 


•  Caesar,  dc  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  i. 

t  Cxsar.  Appiain.  in  lib.  viii.  Ad  Atlkum,  post.  cp.  13.        ^  Arreg*. 

II  Pesaro,  Fano*  et  Oainie. 
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made  in  that  service.  Besides  the  two  legimis  which  had 
served  so  long  under  Caesar  himself,  there  were  not,  any  forces 
actually  embodied  in  the  country.  These  were  justly  sus- 
pected of  inclining  to  favour  their  former  general;  and,  in- 
stead of  enabling  Pompey  to  meet  the  danger  which  threat* 
ened  the  commonwealth,  furnished  him,  at  the  head  of  such 
troops, .  with  particular  reasons  for  his  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domitius  Ahenoba^bus,  ''  I 
**  sent  you  word,'*  he  writes,  "  that  with  these  two  legions  I 
**  did  not  like  to  be  near  Caesar.*  If  I  should  retreat,  there- 
**  fore,  at  h^s  approach,  be  not  surprised.'^t 

Domitius  had  been  {^pointed  to  succeed  Caesar  in  the 
government  of  Gaul;  and,  with  son^e  other  officer  in  the 
Picenum,]:  had  made  some  progress  in  raising  troops.  Their 
numbers,  perhaps,  surpassed  those  of  Cesar.  If  Pompey, 
therefore,  had  thought  it  possible  to  defend  the  city,  he  must 
have  hastened  to  that  quarter,  and  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  those  troops.  But  he  was  timorous  in  hazarding  bis  Repu- 
tation ;  a  weakness  from  which  Caesar  wc»  altogether  exempt, 
and  which  was  unworthy  of  the  great  military  talents  of  either. 
Pompey  seldom  committed  his  fame  where  the  prospect  was 
unfavourable,  or  events  extremely  uncertain.  Caesar,  on  such 
occasions,  never  chose  to  trust  his  affairs  in  any  other  handa 
than  his  own. 

Pompey,  acting  under  these  motives,  assembled  the  senate, 
and  informed  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  Rome; 
that  he  would  meet  them  again  at  Capua,  where  he  proposed 
to  assemble  his  forces;  that  he  should  consider  all  those  who 
remained  in  the  capital  to  countenance  or  to  witness  the  vio- 
lences of  Caesar  as  equally  guilty  with  those  who  should  be 
found  in  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawful  for  the  officers  of  the  republic  to  absent 

themselves  from  the  city  during  their  term  in  office,  the 

senate  passed  an  act  to  dispense  with  their  attendance  at 

'    Rome,  and  to  enable  them  to  exercise  .the  powers  of  magis- 

*  Meaning  probably  that  he  did  not  choose  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  desert. 

t  Cicero,  ad  Atticam,  lib.  viiL  ep.  2.— Ad  Domitium. 

\  March  of  Anconia. 
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tracy  Wherever  the  necessities  of  the  state  might  inquire  Aek 
presence.  These  preparations  for  dislodging  the  govern- 
ment, together  with  the  actual  flight  of  Pompey  himself, 
damped  all  the  courage  that  yet  remained  in  any  order  ot 
class  of  the  people.  It  made  Caesar  appear  at  once  tnore 
odious  and  more  terrible.*  It  was  generally  expcctcdf  that 
he  would  exceed  either  Cxnna  or  Sylla  in  rapacity  and  cruel- 
ty; J  and  that  the  city,  if  he  should  surprise  his  opponents 
there,  would  become  a  scene  of  blood.  The  consuls,  and 
most  of  the  other  officers  of  state,  set  out  with  their  ensigns 
of  power.  All  night  the  gates  were  crowded  with  senators 
and  other  persons  of  rank  who  fled  on  diis  occasion;  some 
with  their  families  and  most  valuable  effects,  others  alone,  and 
distracted  by  the  general  panic,  without  knowing  whether 
they  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  fate  they  were  leaeving  their 
families. 

Caesar,  in  the  meantime,  making  a  rapid  march  througii 
Umbria,   or  what  is  now  the  duchy  of  Urbino,|i  and  tiut 
Picenum,  or  Mairchof  Ancona,  not  only  took  possession  of 
every  place  as  he  passed,  but  gained  daily  accessions  of 
strength  by  the  junction  of  the  new  levies  which  were  raising 
to  oppose  him.     Soldiers  are  averse  to  the  losing  side;  and 
Pompey's  flight  put  an  end  to  his  military  power  in  Italy. 
The  praetor  Thermus  had,  with  five  cohorts,  amounting,  if 
complete,  to  twenty-five  hundred  men,  taken  post  at  Iguvi- 
um,**  among  the  Appennines,  on  the  Flaminian  Way.     Ob- 
serving that  Pompey's  party  in  general  was  retreating,  and 
that  Curio  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a  part  of  Oesar's 
forces,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  post;  but  as  soon  as  he 
1)egan  to  execute  this  purpose,  and  was  on  the  road  to  Rome, 
the  troops  deserted  him  on  the  march,  returned  to  the  post 
from  which  he  had  removed  them,  and  declared  for  Csesar. 
The  dispositions  of  the  towns -of  which  Caesar  had  got  pos- 
session made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  leave  any  garrison 
behind  him,  and  permitted  him  to  advance  with  all  his  force. 
Au^imumft  declared  for  him  before  his  arrival,  and  obliged 


»  Cicero,  ad  Att.  lib.  vii.  cp.  11.       f  W>id.  Ep.  12.  23.        J  Ibid.  Ep.  T. 
I  Umbria.        ••  Gid>io.        ft  Osimo. 
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Alius  VaiuS)  who  held  that  post  for  the  republic,  to  abandon 
it»  This  officer  was  overtaken  by  Caasar's  advanced  parties^ 
and,  like  Thermos,  was  deserted  by  his  people. 

At  Cingulum,  in  the  Picenum,  Caesar  was  joined  by  the 
twelfth  legion,  to  which,  on  his  first  motion  from  Ravenna, 
he  had  sent  orders  to  march.  With  this  accession  of  force 
he  advanced  to  Asculum^  on  the  Pronto;  and  having  dis- 
lodged from  thence  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  commanded  ten 
cohorts,  the  greater  part  of  these  troops  deserted  to  him.  The 
remainder  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  VibuUius, 
who  was  just  arrived  from  Pompey,  to  support  the  hopes  of 
the  cause  in  that  quarter. 

As  Cssar  made  his  principal  push  on  the  Adriatic  side  of 
die  Appennines,  the  troops  that  were  suddenly  raised  for  the 
republic  were,  without  any  well-concerted  plan,  drawn  to- 
gether  upon  that  coast:  and  Pompey  himself  had  not  yet- 
openly  l^id  aside  the  design  of  making  head  against'  Caesar  in 
those  parts.  VibuUius  having  assembled  in  all  about  fourteen 
cohorts,  fell  back  to  the  Atemus,  now  called  the  Piscara,  and 
joined  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Corfinium,  a  pass  in  the 
Appennines,  that  commanded  the  Valerian  way  to  Rome* 
This  officer  having  assembled  twenty-five  cohorts,  meant 
to  join  Pompey,  wherever  he  should  be  found,  and  had 
ordered  Thermus  to  follow  with  five  cohorts  more;t  hut 
imagining,  probably,  that  Pompey  still  intended  to  cover 
Home  from  the  incursions  of  Csesar,  and  that  Corfinium  was 
an  important  post  for  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  from  that  place. 

Pompey,  by  this  time,  had  moved  from  Capua  to  Luceria, 
and  seemed  to  have  taken  the  resolution  not  only  of  abandon- 
ing the  posts  that  covered  the  access  to  Rome,  but  even  all 
Italy,  to  Cssar.  The  consuls,  the  greater  part  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  the  senate,  had  followed  him  to  Capua.  Here  was 
received  the  message  which  Csesar  had  given  to  Roscius  and 
to  L.  Csesar.  It  contained  several  reflections  and  insinua- 
tions in  the  highest  degree  provoking  to  Pompey;  and  to  this 
circumstance  Csesar  probably  trusted,  that  he  should  not  be 

*  Oscale.  t  Pomp,  ad  Cicer.  in  Lib.  ad  Att.  post.  Ep.  11. 
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bound  by  any  of  the  offers  he  had  made,  and  that  die  odium 
of  rejecting  the  peace  would  fall  upon  his  enemies.  But  the 
friends  of  the  commonwealth,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  their  own  affairs,  gladly  listened  to  any  terms  of 
accommodation.  They  objected,  indeed,  to  the  proposed 
interview  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  remembering  die 
dangerous  concerts  which  at  their  meetings  had  been  formeriy 
entered  into  against  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  at 
which  he  was  taken,  that  he  dissembled  his  resentment  of  the 
personal  reflections  cast  on  himself,  and  consented  to  condi- 
tions which  he  had  hitherto  rejected  with  disdain.     It  was 
agreed,  accordingly,  that  he  should  repair  to  Spain,  and  that, 
his  province  being  in  profound  peace,  he  should  reduce  his 
military -estabhshment.     Caesar,  on  his  part,  besides  the  cooi- 
ditions  h^  himself  had  offered,  was  required  to  evacuate  all 
the  towns  which  he  had  lately  seized  in  luly ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  consuk,  magistrates,  and  senators,  should  re- 
turn to  the  city,  and,  from  the  usual  seat  of  government,  give 
all  the  sanction  of  public  authority  to  these  arrangements. 
From  such  appearances  it  was  not  doubted  that  an  accommo- 
dation must  follow:   and  in  this  belief,  Cato,  though  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  Sicily,  chose  to  abide  by  the  senate 
while  the  treaty  remained  in  suspense:  and  Cicero,  with  all 
his  penetration,  yet  unacquainted  with  the  parties  concerned, 
thought  the  agreement  almost  concluded.     "  The  one,"  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  "  begins  to  repent  of  his  precipi- 
"  tation,  and  the  other  is  siensible  he  has  not  a  force  sufficient 
"  to  support  such  a  war."*     In  this,  probably,  his  notion  of 
Pompey  was  correct;  but  fell  greatly  short  of  the  views  and 
apprehensions  of  Caesar. 

This  politician,  however,  so  far  as  the  propositions  he  made 
were  adopted,  was  hiirself  likely  to  be  caught  in  the  snare  he 
laid  for  his  enemies,  or  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  disguise  which 
he  had  assumed  in  affecting  such  earnest  desires  of  peace.  To 
avoid  either  of  these  inconveniences,  he  objected  to  some  of 
the  conditions  which  the  opposite  party  had  subjoined  to  hii 

•  Ad  Att.  lib.  vii.  ep,  14. 
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proposakf  and  complained  of  the  silence  which  they  kept  on 
others,  as  proceeding  from  a  deliberate  purpose  to  circuAvent 
and  betray  himself.  "  Pompey  will  repair  to  Spain,"  he  said ; 
*♦  but  when  ?  I  am  required  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  of  Italy, 
**  while  Pompey  and  the  whole  state  continue  in  arms  against 
**  me,  and  while  my  enemies  not  only  make  new  levies,  but 
**  employ  for  my  destruction  legions  which  they  have  actually 
*'  taken  away  from  my  own  army.  If  Pompey  be  sincere  in 
*♦  desiring  a  peace,  why  does  he  decline  the  personal  interview 
**  which  has  been  proposed  for  that  purpose?"  , 

Caesar  had,  by  this  time,  advanced  with  hasty  marches  to 
Corfinium,  drove  in  a  deuchment  from  the  garrison,  which 
he  found  breaking  down  a  bridge  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,   sat  down  u«der  the  walls,  where  he  employed  three 
days  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  filling  the  magazines  with 
com  from  the  neighbouring  country.     Being  joined  by  the 
eighth  legion  and  twenty-two  cohorts  of  the  new  levies  from 
Gaul,  with  three  hundred  auxiliary  horse,  he  ordered  proper 
posts  to  be  seized  on  every  side  of  the  town,  and  effectually 
shut  up  those  who  were  within  from  any  relief,  or  from  any 
communication  with  their  friends.     When  the  works  he  was 
executing  against  the  place  began  to  appear,  Domitius  publish- 
ed a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  carry  letters  to  Pompey. 
Different  messengers  were-  dispatched  for  this  purpose,  and 
brought  for  answer,  that  Pompey  disapproved  of  his  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  iiivested  by  Caesar,  had  foretold  him 
the  bad  consequences  of  this  measure,  and  now  earnestly  ex* 
horted  him,  if  possible,  to  extricate  himself ;  for  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power,  as  he  again  repeated,  with  these  doubtful 
legions,  which  had  been  so  lately  drawn  from  Casar's  army, 
or  with  new  levies  so  recently  made,  to  force  the  hardy  and 
veteran  legions  of  the  enemy.^ 

This  answer  Domitius  endeavoured  to  conceal  frbm  those 
who  were  under  his  command ;  encouraged  them  with  hopes 
of  a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  and  seemed  intent  on  the 
defence  of  the  place,  while  he  was  actually  taking  measures 


*  Pompeiiis,  aid  Doraitium,  lib.  viii*  et  sd  Atticum,  poU  Ep.  12.— Cies.  de 
Btll.  Civ. 
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to  get  oiF  in  person,  without  any  hopes  of  preserving  Am 
forces*he  had  assembled  for  the  commonwealtb.  This  design 
being  suspected,  the  troops  surrounded  his  quarters  in  the 
night,  secured  his  person,  and,  to'pay  their  court  to  Caasar, 
while  they  delivered  up  their  general,  and  surrendered  Am 
town,  made  offer  of  their  services  in  prosecution  of  war. 

In  consequence  of  these  movements  in  the  night,  Cagar 
took  possession  of  the  gates,  manned  the  walls,  and  gave 
orders  diat  no  person  whatever  from  his  army  should  enter 
the  place  befo];ie  it  was  day.  This  being  the  first  instance  in 
which  he  met  with  any  shew  of  opposition,  or  had  any  pre- 
tence to  act  as  an  enemy,  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
prove or  confirm  the  alarming  reports  which  had  gone  abroad 
respecting  the  atrocity  of  the  part  he  wastto  act ;  and  as  we 
have  occasion  to  observe,  in  many  other  instances,  in  this 
be  neither  mistook  nor  neglected  what  was  proper.  Knowing 
that,  besides  Domitius  and  VibuUius,  there  were  many  sena- 
tors and  Roman  knights  now  shut  up  in  the  town,  these  he 
ordered  in  the  morning  to  be  brought  before  bii^,  expostu- 
lated with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  enmity  to  hiifiself,  and 
their  precipitation  in  hurrying  the  state  into  this  unnatural 
war.  H^  then  dismissed  them  with  the  respect  that  was  due 
to  Roman  citizens  of  their  rank;  and  being  told  that  a  con* 
siderable  sum  of  money,  amassed  at  Corfioium  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  troops,  had  been  seized  by  his  people,  to  complete 
this  scene  of  unexpected  munificence  by  an  exhibition  of 
disinterestedness  as  well  as  of  clemency,  and  as  afraid  to 
defile  his  hands  by  the  touch  of  what  was  not  his  own,  he 
ordered  this  money  to  be  restored  to  Domitius.  The  fame 
of  this  wonderful  mildness  and  generosity,  as  he  expeaed, 
was  eveiyi\'here  spread  abroad ;  and  though,  by  over-acting 
his  part,  in  abstaining  from  the  public  money,  he  furnished 
every  thinking  person  with  a  sufficient  comment  ott  the  other 
parts  of  his  conduct^  yet  many  were  happy  to  understand 
that,  in  this  alarming  contest,  their  lives  and  properties  were, 
from  any  motives  whatever,  to  be  spared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  Caesar ;  but  he  thought  the  posses- 
sion of  the  cit]^  of  no  moment,  until  he  had  suppressed  the 
military  arrangements  that  were  making  throughout  all  Italy, 
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mud  had  4ecided  who  was  to  have  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try*      He  therefore,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  became 
master  of  Corfinium,  detached  (o  Sicily,  under  the  command 
of  Cixrio,  the  troops,  by  whom  he  had  been  joined,  in  gaining 
possession  of  this  place.^     He  himself  set  out  for  Apulia, 
and,  before  sunset,  accomplished  a  considerable  march ;  biit 
^^hile    he  thus  urged  the  war  with  unremitted  energy  and 
diligence,  he  continued  his  messages  to  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  party,  with  the  mildest  professions  of  friendship  and 
overtures  of  peace.     To  this  eflFect,  immediately  after  the  re- 
duction of  Corfinium,  he  dispatched  Balbus,  an  officer  in  his 
army,  with  a  letter  to  the  consul  Lentulus,  containing  earnest 
entreaties,  that  this  magistrate  would  return  to  Rome,  and 
prevent  the  disorders  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  sus- 
pension of  government.     To  induce  him  to  comply  with  this 
request,  Balbu»had  secret  instructions  to  assure  the  consul  of 
Caesar's  interest  in  procuring  a  proper  appointment  in  the 
provinces  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  office.     The  bearer 
of  this  message,  at  the  same  time,  declared  it  as  his  private 
opinion,  that  Caesar  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  join  Pom* 
pay,  and  to  make  peace  with  him  on  any  equitable  terms.  And 
the  father  of  this  young  man,  one  of  Caesar's  retinue,  wrote, 
at  the  same  time,  to  Cicero,  that  Caesar  had  no  object  but  to 
enjoy  peace  and  security  under  Pompey.f     But  while  the 
fame  of  his  clemency  at  Corfinium,  and  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
position to  peace  was  gone  abroad,  and  had  pacified  the  minds 
of  many  to  whom  he  had  been  till  them  an  object  of  terror,^ 
and  while  he  hoped  to^amuse  his  enemies,  or  to  relax  the  dili- 
gence of  their  military  preparations,  he  advanced  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that,  in  prder  to  avoid  him,  they  had  no  more 
than  the  time  which  was  necessary  to  cross  the  mountains  from 
Capua  to  Luceria,  to  fall  back  from  thence  to  Canusium,  and 
from  this  last  place,  without  a  halt,  to  Brundisium. 

Whilst  Pompey  moved  in  this  direction,  and  had  sent 
Metellus  Scipio,  with  his  own  son  Cnaeus  into  Syria,  to  provide 

*  Caesar,  de  BtU.  Civ.  lib  i.  c.  25.  t  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  viii.  ep.  9. 

\  Cicer.  ad.  Au.  lib.  viii.  ep.  13.  Si,  meherculd,  neminem  occidet,  nee 
cmquaiin  quicquam  adimerit,  ab  hit  qui  euixi  masime  timuerant,  maxime  di» 
ligeto. 
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and  assemble  the  necessary  shipping  to  embark  his  armj,* 
his  intention  to  abandon  Italy  began  to  be  suspected^  and  shook 
the  great  authority  which  he  still  derived  from  his  military  re- 
putation. His  officers  were  everywhei;ie  deserted  on  the  march 
by  the  new  levies,  who  hastened  to  offer  their  services  to 
Cfiesar.  His  own  presence  kept  the  other  parts  of  the  army 
together,  and  brought  them  safe  to  the  port  from  which  it  was 
suspected  they  were  to  take  their  departure  from  Italy.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  this  port  he  effectually  verified  these  sus- 
picions, embarking  a  great  part  of  his  army  with  the  consuls, 
while  he  himself,  not  havingsufficient  shipping  to  transport 
the  whole,  remained  with  a  second  division  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Pompey,  when  Cesar,  with  six 
legions,  four  of  veteran  troops,  and  two  newly-raised  or  com- 
pleted from  those  who  came  over  to  him  on  the  march, 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Brundisium.  Even  here,  he  never 
dropped  the  project  of  amusing  his  enemy  with  proposals  of 
peace.  Cn.  Magius,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  common- 
*wealth,  having  been  taken  on  the  march,  was  dismissed  with 
great  courtesy,  and  a  message  to  Pompey,  containing  a  request 
that  he  would  admit  Caesar  to  an  interview.  Differences,  it 
was  observed,  are  soon  made  up  at  a  conference,  which  other- 
wise might  occasion  many  journeys  and  messages,  without 
effect. 

This  pacific  address,  as  in  other  instances,  only  constituted 
a  part  in  the  military  plan  of  Caesar,  arid  was  accompanied 
witli  the  most  effectual  preparations-  for  a  blockade  and  a 
siege.  It  did  not  as  yet  appear  whether  Pompey  meant  to 
transport  all  his  troops,  and  to  abandon  Brundisium,  or  to 
keep  jx)ssession  of  this  post,  in  order  to  retain  a  passage  into 
Italy,  and  to  command  both  sides  of  the  gulf.  Caesar,  to  sound 
his  intentions,  and  either  to  shut  him  up,  or  to  hasten  his  de* 
parture,  observing  that  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  nar- 
row, and  might  be  obstructed,  began  an  alarming  work  for 
this  purpose.  He  employed  numerous  parties  to  throw  stones, 
earth,  and  other  heavy  materials,  in  the  passage  between  tbt 

•  Plutarch,  in  Pompei*. 
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t^ro  moles,  and  expected^  in  a  little  time,  to  be  able  to  join 
them,  and  thus  effectually  to  shut  up  this  port  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  sea. 

In  this  work  the  besiegers  advanced,  for  some  time,  with 
a  sensible  progress;  but  being  come  into  deeper  water,  where 
the  ma.terials  they  threw  in  were  absorbed,  did  not  settle,  or 
^¥'ere  displaced  by  the  motion  of  the  sea,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  change  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  close  the  har- 
bour by  means  of  floating  rafts  and  hulks  firmly  anchored  in 
the  passage.  But,  in  executing  this  project  they  were  dis- 
turbed and  interrupted  by  a  continual  discharge  of  arrows, 
stones,  and  other  missile  weapons,  from  vessels  properly 
placed,  and  on  which  the  necessary  engines  were  mounted 
for  this  purpose, 

"While  the  parties  were  thus,  without  intermission,  engaged 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  Caesar  again  made  a  shew  of  pro- 
posing a  treaty.    As  he  had  received  no  answer  to  his  former 
message  by  Magius,  he  affected  to  despair  of  making  any  pro- 
gress by  direct  applications  to  Porapey  himself,  and  sent  into 
the  town  Caninius  Rebilus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who,  being 
in  great  intimacy  with  Scribonius  Libo,  had  directions  to 
make  application  to  him,  and,  in  Caesar's  name,  to  entreat  his 
good  offices  in  bringing  on  a  negotiation ;  particularly,  if  pos- 
sible, in  procuring  an  interview  between  Pompey  and  himself. 
Representing  to  Libo,  that  if  an  interview  were  obtained, 
some  way  might  be  found  to  stop  the  issues  of  blood,  a  bles- 
sing which,  in  that  case,  would  forever  be  mentioned  as  the 
effect  of  so  essential  a  service  performed  by  Scribonius  Libo 
to  his  country. 

Pompey,  upon  receiving  these  proposals,  which,  though 
addressed  to  Libo,  were  carried  directly  to  himself,  made 
answer,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  he  could  not  treat. 
In  this  instance,  he  perceived,  no  doubt,  the  insincerity  of 
Caesar's  pacific  declarations,  and  was  not  tempted  to  remit 
the  vigilance  of  his  defence,  or  the  ardour  with  which  he  now 
at  last  prepared  for  the  contest:  yet  he  could  not  altogether 
prevent  the  principal  advantage  which  Ccesar  meant  to  reap 
from  these  repeated  professions  of  moderation  and  desire  of 
peace;  that  of  appearing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  the 
VOL.  II.  p  p 
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mi^tfaor  of  the  w$ur,  but  a  person  forced  ioto  these  exixeifiidcf 
by  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  his  enemies* 

After  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Brundisiuii 
bad  been  continued  three  days,  and  were  considerably  ad> 
vanced,  die  transports  which  had  carried  the  first  division  of 
the  army  returned  from  Dyrrachium,  and,  as  the  passage  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  still  open,  the  ships  were 
admitted,  and  preparations  made  to  embark  the  remainder. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  being  disaffected  to  Pompey, 
were  likely  to  give  intelligence  of  all  his  motions ;  and  he 
himself  made  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  he  should  withdraw 
his  guards,  the  people  would  throw  open  their  gates,  and  cxp 
pose  him  to  be  attacked  in  his  rear,  and  possibly  endanger  th^ 
loss  of  such  part  of  his  army  as  might  be  overtaken  on  shore. 
To  provide  against  this  event,  and  to  retard  the  entrance  of 
Csesar  into  the  town,  he  built  up  the  gates  with  masonry,  of 
solid  stone  and  mortar,  and  traversed  the  streets  with  wallf 
and  large  ditches,  replenished  with  sharp  stakes,  which  were 
masked  or  hid  with  a  slight  covering  of  brushwood  and  earth« 

When  the  troops  began  to  move  towards  the  harbour,  the 
rear-guard  still  endeavoured  to  present  the  usual  appearancef 
on  the  ramparts,  by  occupying  every  post  with  archers,  sling- 
crs,  and  other  light  infantry.  These  being  to  remain  in  their 
post,  while  the  main  body  was  embarking,  had  orders,  at  a 
^ignal  given,  to  abandon  the  walls,  and  to  repur  on  board  the 
transports  which  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

Measures  to  evacuate  the  town  being  thus  begun  in  the 
night,  and  Cssar,  having  immediate  intelligence  of  what  was 
passing,  brought  forward  his  scaling-ladders,  ^d,  as  soon  as 
the  ramparts  appeared  to  be  deserted,  began  to  ascend  them 
at  once  in  several  places,  ^md  effected  one  part  of  his  purpose, 
by  gaining  the  batdements  without  opposition:  but  when  he 
was  about  to  descend  from  thence  into  the  streets,  having 
notice  of  the  snares  and  obstructions  which  were  placed  in 
his  way,  he  was'  obliged  to  halt,  or  to  advance  with  so  much 
precaution,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  had  time  to  put 
off  from  the  mole,  and  got  under  sail.  Only  two  transports, 
which  struck  and  were  aground  on  the  banks  that  had  been 
formed  or  begun  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his 
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httbdB.  Th6  remainder,  with  ^t  f^ttAtr  part  of  th^  genate^ 
attended  by  the  officers  of  state  and  the  etisigns  of  magistra- 
cy, proceeded  in  their  passage  to  Epirus;  thus  leaving  Caesaif 
in  possession  of  Italy  and  of  the  seats  of  govefn^ent,  from 
fThich  the  world  could  scarce!)^  disjoin,  in  their  idea,  the 
lAghct  to  command  in  the  empire. 

Csesar  having,  in  this  manner,  surprised  the  republic,  and 
in  sixty  days  obliged  all  his  opponents  to  evacuate  Italy,  and 
to  leave  him  sole  master  even  of  the  forces  which  began  to 
be  mnsstered  against  himself,  it  is  j)robable,  notwithstanding 
the  question  he  states  relating  to  the  expedience  of  following 
his  enemy  into  Epirus,  that  he  had  already  taken  his  resolu- 
tion to  consider  the  reduction  of  Spain,  next  to  that  of  Italy, 
as  the  object  of  greatest  importance.   In  that  province,  which' 
"Was  full  of  resources,  a  regular  army  of  seven  or  eight  legions 
had  been  some  time  on  foot,  with  an  evident  purpose  to  keep 
liim  in  awe.    He  was  threatened,  therefore,  with  the  most 
immediate  danger  from  thence.    Some  arrangements,  too,  ' 
were  yet  wanting  for  the  security  of  Italy.     The  profession^ 
which  he  had  made  of  pacific  dispositions,  and  of  zeal  foi^ 
the  commonwealth,  were  to  be  confirmed  by  shewing  a  propet 
f  espect  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  by  affecting  a  con- 
cern to  restore  a  government  which  he  had  actually  over* 
thrown. 

For  these  reasons,  this  successfid  adventurer  contented 
himself,  for  the  present,  with  having  ordered  shipping  to  be 
provided  at  the  port  of  Bnmdisium,  that  he  might  amuse  the 
enemy  with  appearances  of  his  intending  to  continue  the  war 
on  that  side,  or  that  he  might  be  actually  ready  to  do  so,  when 
he  had  elsewhere  accomplished  the  purpose  on  which  he  was 
bent.   Notwithstanding  his  pacific  declarations,  and  his  osten- 
tation of  clemency  on  every  occasion,  the  people  still  trembled 
when  they  saw  almost  every  citizen  of  reputation  and  honour 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  seats  of  government,  and  in  their  place 
collected,  from  different  quarters  of  Italy,  every  bankrupt, 
every  outlaw,  and  every  person  of  infamous  character.* 

*  Cicer.  %d  Att.  lib.  iz.  ep.  19.    Cave  mutem  puttJs  quemquam  hominem 
in  Ittliam  turpem  eite,  qui  hinc  abiit.    ViKti  ipie  Formiit  iiniirenot»  &c.}  ct 
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These,  being  at  variance' with  the  Uiwb  of  their  country,  had 
flocked  to  Caesar,  and  were  received  by  him  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  injured  and  the  oppressed  citizens,  whose 
wrongs  he  was  come  to  redress. 

With  this  company  still  multiplying  around  him,  having 
given  orders  to  secure  Brundisium  from  the  sea,  and  having 
posted  there,  and  at  Sipontum  and.  Tarentum,  each  a  legioo; 
and  having  ordered  ships  from  every  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Gaul,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  intending,  while  the 
troops,  with  whom  he  had  over-run  Italy,  took  some  repose, 
and  while  those  who  were  destined  for  the  service  in  Spain 
were  on  the  nxarch,  that  he  himself  should  visit  the  city,  and 
observe  the  aspect  of  his  party  at  Rome.     His  father-in-law, 
Calpurnius  Piso,  although,  by  his  relation  to  Caesar,  hindered 
from  following  Pompey,  yet  would  not  countenance  his  s<mi- 
in-law  so  far  as  to  remain  in  the  city  to  receive  him.    Marcus 
Lepidus,  when  praetor,  was  the  officer  of  highest  rank  who 
remained  in  his  place;  and,  beside  the  tribunes  who  had  been 
the  instruments  in  kindling  this  war,  was  the  only  magistrate 
who  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  victor's  disposaL  Amongr 
the  tribunes,  Caecilius  Metellus,  though  disposed  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  senate,  being  detained  in  the  city  by  the  sacred 
duties  of  his  function,  had  taken  his  resolution  to  employ  the 
negative  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  in  restraining  the  vio^ 
lations  of  law  and  government,  which  were  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  scene  as  was  now  to  be  opened  in  the  capital. 

Cicero,  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  having  still 
the  ensigns  of  proconsul,  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  levies 
and  other  affairs  of  the  republic  on  the  coasts  of  Campania 
and  Latium.  Upon  Pompey's  retreat,  he  remained  in  this 
station,  with  a  mind  overwhelmed  with  perplexity  and  irreso- 
lution. He  affifcted  respect  and  gratitude  to  Pompey,  though 
he  surely  owed  him  no  obligation,  bore  him  no  real  affection, 
and  blamed  him  highly  for  his  flight  from  Italy;  but  in  the 
last,  perhaps,  he  only  meant  to  justify  himself  for  not  having 
immediately  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  and  for  not  having  em- 


Ciccr.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  cp.  1.  qm  hie  potest  te  gererc  non  pcrdite  vita  more* 
ante  facta  ratio  lutcepti  negotii«  sociif  &c. 
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barked  with  more  decision  in  the  cause.  He  sincerely  lament- 
ed the  state  of  the  republic,  of  which  he  now  certainly  de- 
spaired, and  only  wished  to  steer  a  course,  the  safest  he  could, 
for  his  own  reputation  and  his  person. 

Caesar,  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  had  contributed 
much  to  perplex  the  resolution  of  Cicero,  who,  ever  after 
what  he  had  suffered  from  the  intrigues  of  party,  generally 
saw^  so  many  objects  in  every  .question  of  state,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  decide  between  them.  He  had  been  some 
time  kept  undetermined  by  means  of  a  flattering  correspond- 
ence, in  which  Caesar  affected  to  request  his  good  offices  to- 
wards preventing  the  present  troubles.     Being  now  in  his 
way   from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  he  was  made  to  expect  a 
personal  interview;  at  which,  says  Cicero  to  his  friend  Atti- 
cus,  I  shall  study  rather  to  appear  an  object  of  his  respect  than 
of  his  liking.     He  accordingly,  on  that  occasion,  resisted  the 
flattery  of  Caesar,  and  withstood  his  entreaties  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  been  had  ordered  to  assemble 
by  a  messenger  dispatched  from  Formiae.     Caesar  appeared 
to  be  piqued  at  this  refusal:  "  It  will  be  supposed  you  con- 
**  demn  me,"  he  said ;  "  and  others  will  be  led  by  your  ex- 
ample."    Cicero  replied,  "  That  his  case  was  different  from 
**  that  of  others,  who  had  less  connexion  with  Pompey." 
**  Come,  then,"  continued  Caesar,  "  and  treat  of  an  accommo- 
"  dation  with  Pompey." — '^  Shall  I  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  in 
**  my  own  way?" — '*  Who  will  restrain  you?" — "  Shall  I  move 
*'  the  senate  then,  that  the  war  shall  not  be  carried  into  Spain 
*'  nor  into  Greece?  Shall  I  lament  the  treatment  which  Pom- 
**  pey  has  received?" — "  That  indeed,"  said  Caesar,  "  I  shall 
"  not  like  to  have  said." — "  I  thought  so,"  replied  the  other, 
**  and  chose  to  absent  myself,"     At  parting,  Caesar  desired 
him  to  consider  of  the  matter.     "  If  you  desert  me,"  he  said, 
"  I  must  have  recourse  to  other  counsels,  and  know  not  what 
**  I  may  be  forced  to  do."* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  such  of 
the  senators  as  were  in  the  city,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  as- 
fembled  at  his  summons.  He  opened  the  meeting  by  enume- 

*  Cicer.  %d  Atticuniy  lib.  ix.  ep.  18. 
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rating  the  wrongs  he  himdelf  had  received,  and  by  loai^n^ 
hw  opponents  with  the  guilt  of  the  present  war.     "  He  never 
*♦  had  aspired,'*  he  said,  **  to  unprecedented  honouts.     'the 
^  office  of  consul  was  now  again  open  to  him  by  the  laws  of 
**  the  commonwealth;  and  the  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
**  with  his  personal  attendance  in  suing  for  it.     An  act  to  thi* 
**  purpose,"  he  said,  '*  had  been  obtained  in  the  fairest  and 
"  most  legal  manner.     Ten  tribunes  had  concurred  itk  pro- 
**  posing  it.     His  enemies,  particularly  CatO  himself,  had 
^  been  heard,  at  full  length,  against  it,  and  had  practised  his 
**  usual  artifice  for  disappointing  the  senate  or  the  people,  by 
**  prolonging  the  debates.     Pompey  himself  was  consul  when 
**  this  act  was  passed.     If  he  disapproved  of  the  act,  why  did 
**  he  not  oppose  it  then?  If  he  approved  of  it,  why  rob  him 
*•  now  of  tfie  privilege  it  bestowed?  He  reminded  this  mcet- 
**  ing  of  the  moderation  with  which  he  himself  had  offered  to 
*♦  resign  his  command,  while  others  were  so  tenacious  of 
*•  theirs;  or  while  they  imposed  conditions  on  him,  to  which 
**  tfiey  themselves  would  not  submit,  and  chose  to  throw  the 
**  state  into  confusion,  rather  than  abate  the  least  of  their  own 
^  pretensions.     He  observed,  that  his  enemies  had  made  use 
**  of  a  false  pretence  to   call  off  two  legions  from  his  army; 
**  that  they  had  violated  the  sacred  character  of  the  tribunes, 
"  who  were  guilty  of  no  offence,  but  that  of  protecting  hM 
**  against  the  oppression  of  the  enemies;  that  they  had  rejects 
*♦  ed  all  offers  of  an  accommodation,  or  even  of  a  conference. 
*'  He  now  exhorted  the  senate  not  to  desert  the  common- 
"  wealth,  nor  to  oppose  such  as,  in  concert  with  him,  might 
*f  endeavour  to  restore  the  government;  but  if  they  should 
^^  shrink  in  this  arduous  task,  he  should  not  press  it  up6n 
**  them.     He  knew  how  to  act  for  himself.     If  his  opinion 
**  were  followed,  deputies  should  be  now  sent  from  the  senate 
*<  to  Pompey,  with  entreaties  that  he  would  spare  the  republic. 
**  He  knew  that  Pompey  had  formerly  objected  to  his  having 
^^  any  such  deputation  sent  to  himself,  considering  such  ad- 
**  vances  as  a  concession  of  right  in  him  to  whom  they  were 
*'  made,  or  of  fear  in  those  who  made  them.     These,  he  said, 
^^  were  the  reflections  of  a  narrow  mind;  for  his  own  part,  as 
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*^  fa^  wished  to  overcome  hia  enemies  in  the  field,  so  he  vished 
^  to  excel  them  in  acts  of  generosity  and  candour." 

Such  were  the  colours  in  which  this  profound  and  artful 
man   endeavoured  to  disguise  his  cause:  and  while  he  took 
effectual  measures  to  maintain  it  by  force,  employed  likewise 
an  insinuation  and  an  eloquence  not  less  dangerous  than  hit 
«word*    The  proposals  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  this  mee^* 
ing  with  joy;  but  no  man  was  willing,  after  having  assisted 
ut  such  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  to  hazard  his  person  in  Pom- 
pey's  camp:  for  while  C«sar,  to  reconcile  all  men  to  hif 
cause,  affected  clemency  even  to  those  who  were  taken  an 
arms  against  him,  Pompey,  supposing  himself  intrusted  with 
the  powers  and  seventies  of  the  law,  had  threatened  to  employ 
those  powers  and  severities,  to  the  utmost  extent  against 
every  person  who  staid  behind  him  at  Rome.     Proscription 
and  massacre  of  those  who  abandoned  the  commonwealth 
i¥ere  the  ordinary  language  at  his  quarters.^    He  proposed 
to  operate  in  this  case  by  fear  alone,  and  had  forgotten  that 
legal  government  itself,  on  certain  occasions,  with  all  its  au- 
thorities and  powers,  stands  in  need  of  insinuation  and  of 
popular  arts. 

Cssar,  in  taking  the  opposite  tone,  and  in  affecting  to  com* 
mit  his  affairs  to  the  issue  of  a  fair  negotiation  and  treaty,  on 
which  he  by  no  means  wished  to  enter,  still  relied  for  an 
evasion  on  the  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  occur  in  the 
conduct  of  any  such  business ;  and  he  presumed  upon  these 
evasions  in  making  offers  which  he  trusted  that  his  enemies 
would  not  accept.     His  intention  was  to  load  his  antagonist 
with  the  blame  of  a  war  which,  it  is  probable,  he  had  a  long 
time  been  devising.     If  he  had  really  meant  to  renew  his 
former  concerts  with  Pompey,  he  would  have  employed  again 
the  same  concealed  methods  by  which  those  concerts  had  been 
formerly  obtained,  and  would  not  have  intrusted  the  media- 
tion betwixt  them  to  the  senate,  a  body  which,  however  com- 
posed,  had  a  nutural  claim  to  authority,  and  might  have 
carried  their  negotiations  further  than  either  of  the  parties 

*  Cicero,  «d  Attic,  lib.  riii.  ep.  11. -^Sjllaturit  is  tbt  expreaiion  with  whick 
Cic«ro  m^ki  this  conduct  in  snot)i«r  pliu:t. 
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approved*    He  had  ever  entertained  a  serious  aversion  to  tbe 
name  and  pretensions  of  the  senate.     Being  altogether  indif- 
ferent to  public  interests  of  every  sort,  the  mediocrity  of  parts, 
that  must  ever  appear  in  the  majority  of  such  a  body,  was  to 
him  an  object  of  contempt.     He  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
trtry  faction,  of  every  tumult,  of  every  criminal  against 
them ;  and,  at  one  time,  rather  than  be  subject  to  their  autho- 
rity, had  proposed  that  Pompey  himself  should  transport  bis 
army  from  Asia,  to  usurp  the  government.     Even  the  few 
senators,  who,  upon  the  present  occasion,  from  indifference 
to  public  questions,  or  from  a  disposition  to  favour  his  causey 
had  remained  in  the  city,  became  the  objects  of  his  disgust. 
Many  of  them,  though  willing  to  be  his  instruments,  were 
not  yet  formed  for  his  purpose.     When  he  affected  to  treat 
them  with  respect,  they  received  his  addresses  as  matter  of 
right  to  themselves;  when  he  proposed  any  measure,  they 
took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  aflfected  to  deliberate 
of  what  was  to  be  done.    "He  detests  the  senate,"  said  Curio 
to  Cicero,  "  now  more  than  ever:  he  will  leave  them  no  autho* 
**  rity.     I  meant  to  have  held  my  commission  by  a  fictitious 
"  decree  of  that  body:  but  he  said,  I  should  hold  it  of  him, 
**  and  that  every  honour,  and  everj^  power,  should  from  hencc- 
"  forward  be  derived  from  himself."* 

Caesar,  however,  meant  to  make  this  remnant  of  a  legal  as- 
sembly the  tools  of  every  ungracious  or  improper  measure  he 
had  occasion  to  adopt,  and,  in  particular,  to  avail  himself  of 
their  authority  in  seizing  the  public  money.  Pompey,  before 
he  left  Rome,  had  been  authorized  to  draw  from  the  treasures 
of  the  commonwealth  whatever  money  he  wanted  for  the  ser- 
vice. At  his  departure,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  removed ; 
and  the  consul  Lentulus  was  about  to  execute  this  order,  when 
a  sudden  alarm  of  Caesar's  approach  obliged  him  to  desist, 
and  left  him  time  only  to  carry  away  the  keys  of  the  public 
repositories.  Caesar  now  moved  the  senate  that  the  doors 
should  be  opened ;  and  that  the  public  money  should  be  issued 
from  thence  to  deiray  the  expense  of  the  war.f  To  this  mo- 
tion the  tribune  Mctellus  Celer  opposed  his  negative ;  and 

•  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  x.  ep.  4.        f  ^'^o.  Cassius,  lib.  xTi.  c.  J7  and  18. 
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Caesar^  disdaining  any  longer  to  wear  a  mask,  which  subjected 
him  to  the  observance  of  insignificant  forms,  proceeded  to 
the  treasury,  and  ordered,  the  doors  to  be  forced.     The  tri- 
hune  had  the  boldness  to  place  himself  in  the  passage,  and 
was  about  to  reduce  Cssar  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of 
being  disappointed  of  his  purpose,  or  of  incurring  some  mea- 
sure of  popular  abhorrence,  by  violating  the  sacred  person  of 
a  tribune,  from  a  veneration  to  which,  he  himself  professed 
to  have  undertaken  the  war.     On  this  occsision,  contrary  to 
his  usual  character,  he  appeared  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and 
threatened  Metellus  with  immediate  death.      *^  Thid,'*  he 
•aid,   •*  is  easier  for  me  to  execute  than  to  utter.'*     It  was 
thought,  that  if  the  tribune  had  persisted,  not  only  this  officer, 
but  numbers  of  senators,  and  many  of  the  more  respectable 
citizens,  whom  he  considered  as  enemies  and  promoters  of  the 
tribune's  contumacy,  would  have  been  involved  in  a  general 
.massacre.    "  Think  not,"  said  Curio,  in  relating  these  par- 
ticulars to  Cicero,  **  that  his  clemency  proceeds  from  temper, 
*'  or  is  secured  to  you  by  any  real  disposition- of  his  mind. 
**  It  is  a  mere  effect  of  his  policy ;  he  is  naturally  indifferent 
^  to  blood,  and,  if  he  b  provoked,  will  make  it  to  run  in  the 
"  kennels."* 

The  tribune  Metellus,  however,  when  matters  were  com- 
ing to  this  extremity,  suffered  himself  to  be  removed.  The 
doors  were  forced  open,  all  the  money  was  taken  from  thence; 
even  the  sacre^deposite  was  now  carried  off,  though  supposed 
to  have  remained  from  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Rome 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  and  kept  as  a  resource 
for  the  utmost  exigency  of  the  sute,  in  case  of  similar  inva- 
sion or  danger.  I  have  subdued  the  Gauls,  said  Caesar;  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  such  provision  against  them. 
He  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  carried  off,  in  bars, 
25,000lb.t  of  gold,  35,000lb4  of  silver,and  in  coin,  40,000,000 
Roman  money.  || 

*  Cicrro,  ad  Attictim,  lib.  x.  ep.  4. 
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After  this  act  of  violence,  it  appears  diat  Ceeaar  distraBtol 
the  affections  of  the  people.  He  had  prc^oeed  to  lamnget 
them  in  a  public  audience,  which  had  been  appointed  for  tliat 
purpose ;  but  apprehending  that  he  might  be  exposed  to  instdt 
from  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he  declined  that  solemnity,  even 
avoiding  the  public  view  altogether,  and,  having  passed  but  a 
few  days  at  Rome,  set  out  for  Spain,  sullen  and  dtspleaaed* 
It  was  no  longer  a  doubt  that  his  victories  led  to  the  subrci^ 
sion  of  the  republic,  and  of  every  species  of  civil  govenuneflt 
whatever.^ 

Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
at  this  time  prsetor,  and  the  officer  of  highest  rank  then  at 
Rome,  was  left  to  govern  in  the  city.  Mark  Antony  had  the 
command  of  Cesar's  forces  in  Italy;  and  by  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  power,  treating  persons  of  the  most  respectable 
condition  with  great  insolence,  and  indulging  himself  in  al 
the  extravagance  of  debauch,  for  which  his  temperament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted,  increased  the  dismal 
apprehensions  of  the  public.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
through  Italy  himself  in  an  open  litter,  with  Citherid^  a  cele- 
brated actress,  followed  by  seven  other  carriages  replenished 
with  female  attendants,  including  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the 
late  famous  Clodius,  and  now  his  wife,  who,  to  enjoy  her 
present  husband's  state,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  lisence 
of  his  military  power,  connived  at  his  infidelities,  and  made  a 
part  in  this  scandalous  train. f  The  whole,  a  lively  display 
of  the  object  for  which  the  accomplices  of  Cataline,  and  many 
of  the  followers  of  Casar,  wished  to  be  masters  of  the  repub* 
lie,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  brutal  caprice  with  which  this  over- 
grown community,  so  long  a  prey  to  outrageous  faction,  wcs 
now  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  and  the  sport  of  a  militaiy 
usurpation. 

Soon  after  hostilities  had  commenced,  Cotta  had  been  sent 
to  command  for  the  republic  in  Sardinia,  and  Cato  to  watch 
over  its  interests  in  Sicily.  These  islands  appeared  to  Cesar, 
when  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain,  of  considerable  im- 
portance; and  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  get  the  possession  of 

•  Cic.  ad  Att.  lib.  x.  ep.  4.  f  Ibid.  &  xiii. 
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then&y  ai  veil  as  to  reduce  Pompey's  forces  in  every  other 
part  of  the  empire*  Having  stationed  Dolabellaf  with  C.  An- 
t€»mus,  on  the  coast  of  lUyricum,  he  ordered  Valerius,  with 
m  proper  force,  into  Sardinia,  and  Curio,  with  three  legions, 
tf>  prevent  the  establishment  of  Cato  in  Sicily.  The  Sardini- 
9nBy  hearing  that  one  of  Csesar's  officers  was  appointed,  in  his 
navne^  to  take  possession  of  their  inland,  declared  for  his  in- 
terest, took  arms  against  Cotta,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  into 
AJfrica^  where  he  joined  Varus,  who  had  occupied  that  pro- 
vince in  the  name  of  the  republic. 

Cato,  some  time  after  his  nomination  to  command  in  Sicily, 
and  while  there  were  any  hopes  of  a  negotiation,  remained 
at  Capua,  then  the  quarters  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  give  his 
assistance  in  forming  an  accommodation,  the  least  ruinous 
that  could  be  obtained  for  the  commonwealth.    But,  on  Pom- 
pey's retreat  into  Apulia,  he  went  into  Sicily,  and,  the  pro- 
ymce  being  unprovided  with  every  mean  of  defence,  gave 
orders  to  repair  or  to  build  ships  in  all  the  ports  of  the  island, 
and  in  those  of  the  n^i^bouring  coast  of  Italy.  He  had  like- 
wise ordered  all  the  towns  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops; 
but  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any  considerable  force,,  when 
Curi;>  landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  legions  destined  by 
Ciesar  to  take  possession  of  the  island.     Sensible  that  any 
attempts  to  resist  would  only  expose  the  Uves  of  a  few  weU- 
affected  citizens  or  subjects,  who  might  on  this  occasion  be 
(Usposed  to  support  him  as  an  officer  of  the  republic,  he  dis- 
continued his  military  preparations,  and  withdrew  from  the 
island. 

This  officer  had  often  disapproved  of  Pompey's  conduct; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  particularly  complained  of  the  defence- 
less state  in  which  he  had  suffered  the  republic  to  be  sur- 
prised in  all  its  possessions.  Cssar,  who  no  doubt  wished  to 
have  the  8u£frage  of  so  respectable  a  person,  and  of  his  own 
enemy  against  Pompey,  represents  Cato  as  complaining  that  he 
was  betrayed,  that  the  senate  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the 
war  itself  was  unnecessary.^  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  not 
only  as  a  citiaen,  but  as  an  officer  of  state  and  as  a  soldier, 

*  Cxs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  xxx. 
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has  been  censured  in  many  parts  of  this  memorable  c<Mitest; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  outset,  either  from  de- 
sign  to  extort  from  the  senate  the  more  ample  powers  of  dic- 
tator, or  from  too  much  confidence  in  himself,  as  he  sup- 
posed, at  the  head  of  the  republic,  he  suffered  the  state  to 
be  surprised  or  taken  at  a  disadvantage  on  every  quarter. 
Csesar  himself  is  said  to  have  censured  him  for  abandoDing^ 
Italy;  and  it  is  probable  would  have  respected  him. more,  i^ 
in  executing  this  resolution,  instead  of  passing  into  Macedo- 
nia, he  had  gone  to  the  head  of  his  army  in  Spain.     His  cele- 
brated saying,  in  leaving  Brundisium,  when  he  was  about  to 
carry  tht  war  into  that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  this 
purpose.  **  We  go,*'  he  said,  *'  from  this  general,  who  has  no 
•'  army,  to  an  krmy  that  has  no  general." 

Caesar's  own  distribution  of  his  forces,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  in  assigning  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  rea- 
sons.of  his  conduct,  had  been  made  with  the  greatest  ability. 
The  disposition,  indeed,  on  which  Pompey  relied  was  plausi- 
ble; but  that  of  Caesar  profound:  and  the  more,  that  it  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  person  acting  without  design,  and 
suddenly  forced  to  the  measures  he  pursued.     In  talking  of 
ordinary  men,  we  may  err  in  imputing  too  much  to  design 
and  concert;  but  with  respect  to  Caesar,  the  mistake  to  be 
dreaded  is  that  of  not  perceiving  the  whole  extent  of  his  fcwre- 
sight  and  plan.     He  at  once  armed  himself  with  a  military 
force,  and  artfully  guarded  the  appearances  imder  which  he 
was  to  use  it.      When  the  senate  passed  their  resolution 
against  him,  he  seemed  to  be  caught  unprepared  to  resist; 
but  the  senate  was  still  less  prepared  to  attack.     He  had  art- 
fully avoided  giving  them  any  cause  of  suspicion,  by  any  unne- 
cessary assemblage  of  forces  on  the  side  of  Italy,  while  he  had 
sufficient  strength  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  the  consternation 
into  which  they  were  to  be  thrown  by  his  first  alarm.    Though 
long  meditating  the  invasion  of  Rome  with  an  army,  he  con- 
trived an  incident,  in  the  flight  of  the  tribunes,  to  make  it 
appear  the  effect  of  a  sudden  provocation,  and  of  his  zeal  in  a 
popular  cause.     When  we  consider  Mark  Antony  as  the  per- 
son who  was  to  furnish  this  pretence  of  a  tribune's  'flight  from 
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violence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cscsar  had  his  choice  of  the 
time  at  which  the  occasion  should  present  itself. 

^t  this  conjuncture,  the  greater  part  of  his  army  still  re- 
mained beyond  the  Alps,  but  in  the  precise  situation  in  which 
tKey  were  most  likely  to  be  wanted  to  encounter  the  first  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  would  probably  arise  in  the  war.  This 
difficulty  was  to  come  from  the  veteran  legions  which  had 
been  levied  for  Pompey,  and  which  were  stationed  under 
A^franius  and  Petreius  in  Spain.     If  these  legions  had  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  Pyrenees,  the  army  of  Caesar  was  station- 
ed in  Gaul  to  intercept  them,  and  he  was  accordingly  secure 
of  being  able  to  finish  the  war  in  Italy,  without  any  interrup- 
tion from  thence.     When  this  service  was  e£Fected,  his  army 
in  Oaul  remained  in  the  most  advantageous  position,  from* 
fvliich  to  enter  upon  what  was  likely  to  become  the  second 
object  of  his  enterprise,  the  reduction  of  Spain. 

The  antagonists  of  Csesar,  without  any  apprehension  from 
the  measures  he  had  taken,  and  perfecdy  secure  until  the 
moment  that  hostilities  commenced,  were  completely  sur- 
prised, overwhelmed,  and  routed  in  every  quarter  on  which 
they  attempted  to  make  a  defence.  Armies  indeed  had  been 
formed  in  Italy,  according  to  the  saying  of  Pompey,  at  the 
stamp  of  his  foot;  but  they  were  armies  that  served  the  pur- 
pose of  his  enemies,  not  that  of  the  republic,  or  his  own;  and, 
diough  raised  to  secvure  Italy  against  Csesar,  became  in  the 
reduction  of  Italy  itself  an  accession  to  his  force,  and  were 
ready  to  be  sent  in  separate  divisions  to  occupy  diflFerent  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  in  his  name;  insomuch  that,  while 
Csesar  himself,  with  the  strength  of  the  veteran  legions  with 
Which  he  had  conquered  Gaul,  hastened  into  Spain  to  reduce 
what  was  the  most  formidable  part  of  his  rival's  power,  his 
officers  were  detached  with  separate  bodies  of  these  newly- 
'  acquired  troops,  to  the  easier  conquests  of  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Africa. 

Pompey,  although  he  had  never  visited  his  government  in 

person,  nor  sought  for  occasions  of  war,  as  Gsesar,  in  order  to 

discipline  his  army  or  inure  them  to  service,  had  done  in 

^Gaul,  had  nevertheless  formed  a  great  military  establishment, 

consisting  of  seven  Roman  legions,  with  five  thousand  horse. 
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aad  eighty  cohorts  qf  f^^vindal  infantry,  equal  in  niunber  to 
eight  legions  more;  fu)d  Caesar  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
gpreat  force,  if  the  war  could  have  been  protracted  in  Italy, 
would  have  come  upon  his,  rear,  cut  off  his  resources  in  Gaul, 
or  obliged  him  to  defend  himself  on  the  north  of  the  Alps. 
He,  accordingly,  instead  of  bringing  into  Italy  the  le^ona 
that  lay  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  interior  parts  of  his  pro* 
▼ince,  had  moved  them  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nar« 
bonne,  to  be  near  the  confines  of  Spain,  from  which  this 
storm  was  to  be  dreaded ;  and  meant,  if  the  success  of  im 
affairs  in  Italy  diiould  admit  of  it,  that  these  legions  shcnild 
cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  fix  the  scene  of  the  war  amidst  the 
possessions  of  his  rival. 

Spsun  had  been  formerly  divided  into  two  provinces,  under 
two  separate  Roman  governors ;  but  the  whole  being  united 
under  Pompey,  was  committed  by  him  to  three  lieutenants, 
Varro,  Petreius,  and  Afranius.  The  first  commanded  ih>m 
the  river  Guadiana  westward  to  the  extremities  of  Lusitiuiia^ 
and  Gallicia ;  the  second,  from  the  Guadiana  eastward  to  the 
mountains  of  Murcia;  and  the  third,  from  thence  to  the 
Pyrenees. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Pompey  sent  Vibul- 
lius  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  these  officers  to  assemble  their 
forces,  and  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Of 
the  three,  Varro  affected  indifference  in  the  quarrel,  or  an 
equal  regard  to  the  opposite  parties  concerned  in  it.  An 
accident,  he  said,  had  placed  him  under  the  command  of 
Pompey ;  but  he  had  an  equal  attachment  to  Csesar.  The 
other  two,  from  regard  to  the  commonwealth,  or  from  fidelity 
to  their  commander-in-chief,  engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the 
cause.  They  determihed,  in  concert  with  Vibullius,  to  leave 
Varro  in  the  western  province,  while  they  themselves  drew 
the  principal  part  of  their  force  towards  the  eastern  frontier; 
and  by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  nK)untains,  or  some  advan- 
tageous post  on  the  Ebro,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  country 
intrusted  to  their  care,  until  Pompey  should  either  arrive  in 
person  to  toke  the  command  on  himself,  or  until,  havmg 

•  Portugaa. 
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rallied  his  forces  in  Macedonia,  he  should  bring  die  scen^  of 
tiie  vr2T  again  into  Italy*  For  this  purpose,  they  took  post  at 
Hcrda,*  a  place  of  strength  on  the  Segra,  and  about  twenty 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Cinea; 
jALfranius  with  three  legions,  Petreius  with  two  more,  together 
witK  five  thousand  horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  provincial 
infantry. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  that  were  making  in  Spain, 
^nrfaten  Csesar,  having  expelled  his  rival  from  Italy,  took  pos^ 
•eBsion  of  Rome,  and  having  passed  a  few  days  in  that  city, 
in  the  manner  above  related,  set  out  for  his  army  in  the  proc 
vince  of  Narbonne. 

Being  to  pass  by  Marseilles,  he  intended  to  take  possession 
of  that  city ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  already  disposed  to 
favour  his  antagonists,  and  shut  their  gates  against  him* 
These  ancient  Greek  colonists,  after  having  long  defended 
their  settlement  against  the  rude  tribes  in  their  neighbouiiKKKi, 
had  placed  themselves  at  last  under  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  with  a  reserve  of  all  their  own  immunities,  and 
an  exemption  from  all  the  burdens  of  a  Roman  province* 
Csesar  proposed  to  have  entered  their  city  as  a  neutral  place; 
and,  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  receive  him,  cited  the  ex- 
amples of  Rome  itself,  and  of  all  ^he  other  cities  of  Italy 
which  had  opened  their  gates,  and  given  a  passage  to  his 
army,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  present  disputes;     To 
this  proposal  the  citizens  of  Marseilles  made  answer,  that,  in 
every  case  where  the  Romans  were  divided  among  them* 
selves,  every  ally  in  their  situation  must  so  far  preserve  their 
neutrality  as  not  to  receive  the  farces  of  either  party  within 
their  walls ;  and  that,  in  the  present  case  particularly,  they  lay 
under  such  high  obligations  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  that 
they  must  carefully  avoid  gjving  offence  to  either* 

It  soon  after  appeared,  Aowever,  that  this  plauslUe  answer 
was  intended  merely  to^n  time*  Vibullius  had  passed  by 
Marseilles  in  his  way  to  Spain,  and  had  delivered  to  the 
people  of  that  place  a  message  from  Pompey,  with  assurances 
of  support ;  on  which  they  fully  relied*     The  receipt  of  this 

*  Now  calWd  Ltrida. 
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message  was  fbUow^d  by  a  resolution,  to  admit  the  of&ctn 
and  men  of  Pompey's  party  into  their  town,  and  to  exclude 
his  antagonists. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  after  he  had  been  dismissed  bx>jn 
Corfinium,.  nowise  affected  by  the  ostentatious  clemency  of 
Caesar,  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  senate's  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Gaul,  repaired  to  that  province,  raised  some 
troops,  with  which  he  was  was  expected  to  take  possession 
of  Marseilles,  and  actually,  in  a  few  days  after  this  answer 
was  given  to  Caesar,  entered  the  harbour  of  that  place  with 
seven  ships,  and  some  land-fbrces  on  board*  Upon  his  arri- 
val, the  people  of  this  republic  called  in  to  their  assistance  the 
force  of  some  neighbouring  cantons  from  the  mountains;  re- 
paired their  own  fortifications;  replenished  their  magazines; 
employed  many  •  hands  in  fabricating  arms ;  and  took  every 
other  precaution  that  was  necessary,  in  case  they  should  be 
attacked,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence. 

By  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Marseilles,  Caesar  being 
greatly  provoked,  invested  the  town  with  an  army  of  three 
legions ;  and  having  ordered  some  ships  to  be  built  on  the 
Rhdne,  in  its  neighbouiiiood,  prepared  to  assail  it  at  once  by 
sea  and  land.  He  committed  the  attack  by  land  to  Trebo- 
nius;  and  that  from  the  sea  to  Decimus  Brutus.  While  he 
was  making  these  preparations,  a  report  prevailed  that  Pom- 
pey  was  passing  the  seas  into  Africa,  and  intended,  with  the 
troops  which  were  in  that  province,  and  a  body  of  Numidian 
cavalry,  to  reinforce,  and  to  take  the  command  of,  his  army  in 
Spain.  It  is  probable  that  Caesar,  in  like  circumstances,  would 
have  even  taken  a  shorter  road  to  the  head  of  his  army.  He 
appears  at  least  to  have  believed  this  report  of  his  enemy,  of 
to  have  thought  it  extremely  probable,  and  to  have  been  some- 
what alarmed.  As  if  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  Pompey, 
having  under  his  direction  a  well-appointed  and  regular  force, 
had  rendered  him  doubtful  of  the  affections  of  his  own  men, 
he  mentions  an  artifice  practised  by  himself  on  this  occasion, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  his  address,  and 
of  the  influence  which  he  employed  with  his  army.  He  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  officers,  and  gave  it  in  gratuities  to  the 
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voUlen;  thas  taking  a  pledge  for  the  fidelky  of  the  one,  and 
inirchasing  that  of  the  others  by  his  bounty. 

While  Cssar  was  yet  employed  in  opening  the  siege  of 
SflarseiUes,  he  ordered  Fabius,  who  conunanded  his  forces  at 
Narbonne,  to  advance  into  die  P3rrenees;  and,  if  the  passes 
were  open,  or  slightly  guarded,  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  and 
occupy  some  advantageous  or  leading  position  in  the  avenues 
to  that  country.     This  officer,  accordingly,  having  forced  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  probably  near  to  what  is  now  called 
Urgcl  or  Fort  Louis,  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  posted  on 
the  Segra,  to  dispute  his  passage,  appears  to  have  uken  his 
route  by  the  right  of  this  river,  from  near  its  source,  to  where 
the  army  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  were  encamped  at  the  tovm 
of  Ilerda.     He  had  by  this  mean  frustrated  their  intention  of 
disputing  the  passage  of  the  Segra;  and  having  his  army  on 
that  side,  could,  at  leisure,  open  his  communication  with  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Catalonia  on  the  other,  in  order  to  receive 
his  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  Gaul  by  the  ordinary 
route.   For  this  purpose,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  constructed 
two  bridges  in  the  rear  of  his  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  each  other,  forming  an  immediate  communi- 
cation with  Catalonia,  for  the  supply  of  his  army,  and  for  the 
junction  of  reinforcements  by  the  more  frequented  access 
from  Gaul;  but  as  the  enemy  also  had  a  passage  by  the  bridge 
of  Uerda,  to  intercept  these  supplies,  it  was  necessary  to  cover 
every  convoy  and  foraging  party  with  numerous  and  powerful 
escorts.     After  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  position,  two 
entire  legions,  under  the  command  of  Plancus,  had  marched 
to  cover  his  foragers,  and  were  to  be  followed  by  a  body  of 
.  cavalry.     After  the  infantry  had  passed,  and  the  cavalry  was 
entered  on  the  bridge,  it  broke  down,  and  deprived  those  who 
were  already  over  of  any  communication  with  the  camp. 
The  timber  and  wreck  of  the  bridge,  floating  by  the  town  of 
Ilerda,  gave  the  enemy  intimation  of  what  had  happened,  and 
suggested  the  design  to  scour  the  country  on  the  left  of  the 
Segra,  with  a  powerful  detachment,  in  order  to  intercept  any 
parties  who  might  by  this  accident  be  cut  ofT  irom  the  main 
body  of  their  forces.     For  this  purpose,  Afranius  marched 
with  four  legiQns,  and  might  have  taken  or  destroyed  those 
VOL.   II.  R  r 
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who  temdintd  imder  PhActM  oti  ihi  l^ft  ef  «be  tfateVf  If  Ilii 
officer  had  not  retired  t&  a  helglMy  c*  'vrttck  he  WW  abte  far 
4orme  tiihe  to  reftkt  the  sup^or  miftbert  of  Vm  oAeiay.  In 
fhe  meanwhile,  Fab^us,  dU6pecti^  llie  dttager  to  wlicb  Ml 
detachment  wad  exposed,  dispatched  two  lej;iM6  mow  bf  dm 
other  bridge  to  support  the  former.  On  the  appearaace  of 
this  reinforcement,  Afranius,  whose  plan  in  A«  preaant  aam» 
paign  was  altogether  defensive,  thought  proper  to  retire^  wklfe* 
Out  hazarding  an  action,  in  which  he  might  be  eiq>ooed  t#  a 
foo  hasty  decision  of  the  cause. 

Two  days  after  this  adventttre,  or  about  the  aeMnd  of  May, 
Ceesar,  with  an  escort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  arrived,  by  iha 
remaining  bridge,  in  the  camp  of  Fabius.  Having  eiamiiirf 
dte  situation  of  both  armies,  and  ordered  the  bridge  whicb 
was  broke  down  to  be  rebuilt,  he  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  acton 
die  offensive,  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention  with  aoc* 
6essive  operations  against  them,  by  which,  in  his  uaoal  wayi 
he  left  them  no  leisure  to  form  any  designs  of  their  own*  It 
Was  his  fortune,  indeed,  io  this  and  other  periods  of  the  pre* 
sent  war,  to  need  a  speedy  decision,  which  made  him  tak« 
measures  that  forced  his  enemies  to  remain  oh  the  defensive, 
and  inspired  his  men  with  a  notion  of  their  own  supetioti^i 
to  opinion  which,  after  it  has  been  some  time  entertained,  S6l« 
dom  fails  to  verify  itself. 

In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  advanced  with  his  army, 
in  three  divisions,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Spanidi 
krmy  was  encamped ;  and  while  they  continued  to  observe, 
^nd  endeavoured  to  penetrate,  his  intentions,  he  began  to 
break  ground,  and  to  make  a  lodgment  for  himself  ia  tfairt 
place.  That  his  purpose  might  not  be  knotm,  imtSl  the  woric 
Was  somewhat  advanced,  his  array  being  formed  in  different 
lines,  he  kept  the  first  and  second  under  arms,  and  ordered 
the  third,  Mrithout  raising  a  parapet,  or  planting  their  palisades, 
to  sink  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  of  a  sufficient  lengA  to 
cover  his  front.  This  being  done,  he  retired,  with  his  whole 
army,  behind  it,  and  ordered  them  to  lie  upon  their  arms  all 
hight.  Under  cover  of  this  temporary  intrenchtnent,  he,  oa 
the  following  day,  completed  the  usual  fortifications  of  his 
^Mtmp,  and  brought  forward  the  tents  and  ba^age  of  the  army, 


AeJBg  Aow  in  pon^eawoft  <^  ^  post  within  four  hundred 
or  Um  than  hsif  a  mile  of  the  eaepay'e  otatioa,  and 
Awrmg  a  vieir  of  the  gixMiod  which  lay  hetweeo  their  c«unp 
the  tonm  of  ilerda^ei^^jading  about  three  huadred  pac«f, 
L  -1110911^  friain,  with  a  ^maU  ^weUing  or  height  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  he  formed  a  project  to  «eise  thia  ground;  and,  hy 
qBftajuiB  <rf  a  poet  to  that  ^iil^MioA,  Imowiog  %h»t  the  enemy  had 
iadgmd  their  magazmes  aod  eloves  iQ  {lerdat  proposed  to  cut 
wS  their  aommumeaooQ  with  the  townp   la  tius  vieiy^,  having 
OKhrsmced  thvoe  fegiPiM  into  a  proper  positiom  from  which  tp 
-execute  hss.purpoee,  be  ordetied  the  &o»it  Twk^  from  one  of 
those  legions  to  start  from  their  colours,  and  with  the  utmo«t 
^pced  to  gatntbeh/ng^  which  be  imcaded  to  occupy.    The 
«tiikien  movsmeot  of  ^s  body  eaplained  hi^  design  to  the 
(floeimy,  fnd  jth^  mtAotly  put  idlihe  pi^ueliB  and  exiraordinary 
^^uanb  of  iheir  casein  mofioaixipreFeni;  its  effect^.  Saving 
a  nearer  way,  and  the  adv^tage  of  ^  ground,  they  got  a^head 
taf  Cieflftr's  paity  I  wd  beiag  m  p^spe<**ion  of  the  hcij^t  before 
-ibemt  reputeed  wd^^  tbem  b»c^  ta  tbek  maij»  body*  iteic^ 
^too  they  pursued  their  adv»nl«ge  j  aad  a^  they  r^^bed  with 
^Mn^  yrgwd  10  erdftf**  but  wiih  a»  appeanmce  of  uinlauated 
■coittiiige,  on  tb^ito^0  as  weU  as  the  froat  of  the  legions  which 
Cjtsar  had  ackamedt  they  p»lt  the  whole  m  ec^^^e  degr^  of 
^OMfoeioa,  and  forced  d^m  baidt  Irom  the  p]mi  to  the  he^gbm 
JA  tkeir  jcear^ 

While  die  Jeaders  <tf  Ac  Spimi^h  army  probably  committed 
«i«»nor  ill  not  redoubling  tfeeb  blow,  cr7em#iBedin#u«pen^» 
Canar  issued  from  hi»  camp  wi^  a  fresh  legion  to  suppv^rt 
ike  flying  division  of  hift  army,  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  in 
Ttlkeir  tarn,  sad  baring  orertal^en  them  before  they  could  r^^eh 
i^KT  camp,  obHtged  them  to  take  re&ige  under  the  waUs  of  *3sifi 
town* 

The  gncMiad at  ihei»ot  of  iheae  walls  wa9 ^teep*  md  the 
aceees  t»  it  wae  by  biaes  and  narrow  way9*  Thit^r  the 
ixfops,  ai  wh0»  head  C«sar  bad  renewed  ithe  Mm^n^  fln«bfl4 
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with  victory,  had  followed  the  enemy,  and  got  into  a  sitoatMi 
in  which  they  neither  could  gain  any  advantage,  nor  retm 
without  loss.  The  parties,  however,  so  sitnated,  contiiiafid 
to  skirmish  during  five  hours,  and  being  continually  retn- 
forced  from  their  respective  armies,  a  general  engagement 
was  likely  to  ensue  on  ground  extremely  unfavourable  to  C»- 
sar,  but  from  which  he  could  not  retire  widiout  an  appear- 
ance of  defeat  and  absolute  rout. 

In  order  to  extricate  himself  with  the  least  possible  shew  of 
disgrace,  he  ordered  a  general  charge ;  and  having  driven  lut 
antagonists  before  him  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he  sounded  a 
retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  oflF  his  men,  before  the  ta> 
my  could  rally  iu  any  considerable  force,  or  return  to  the  par- 
suit. 

In  this  manner,  Caesar  withdrew  to  his  camp  with  ccmside- 
rable  loss,  and  foiled  in  his  design ;  bat,  on  account  of  the  last 
impression  he  made  on  the  enemy,  with  some  pretensions  to 
a  victory,  of  which  to  suppMt  the  courage  of  his  troops,  he 
did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  nuscaniage,  die  army  of  Csetar 
suffered  a  worse  and  more  alarming  disaster,  in  a  circum« 
stance  to  which  their  situation  exposed  them.  TTie  summer 
being  far  advanced,  and  die  snow  on  die  Pyrenees  melting 
apace,  all  the  rivers,  which  are  supplied  from  thence,  rose  of 
a  sudden  to  their  greatest  height.  The  Segm  csaritd  oS  bodi 
the  bridges  erected  by  Fabius,  and  baffled  all  the  endeavoun 
that  were  used  to  preserve  or  restore  them.  As  often  as  any 
attempt  was  made  for  this  purpose,  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  bank,  or  the  materials  were 
swept  away  by  the  iooi  Neither  the  Segra  npr  the  Cinca 
were  passable,  and  the  country  between  them,  though,  at  diat 
distance  from  their  confluence,  extending  in  breaddi  about 
thirty  miles,  being  exhausted,  could  no  longer  furnish  die 
necessary  supply  of  provisions  to  Caesar's  camp. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  began  to  feel  their  incoove- 
nience,  a  convoy,  which  arrived  ft-om  Gaul,  consisting  of 
many  carriages,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  Gaulish  horse, 
and  accompanied  with  many  officers  and  persons  of  disdncdon, 
who  came  to  witness  the  juries  of  this  campaign;  die  whole, 
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together  with  their  attendants  and  equipage,  amounting  to 
about  six  thousand  men,  were  attacked  by  Afranius,  dis- 
persed, and  with  great  loss  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  or  under  the  sense 
of  present,  and  apprehension  of  future,  scarcity,  the  modius* 
of  com  sold  in  Cesar's  camp  for  fifty  denarii^  pr  at  the  rate 
of  about  thirty  shillings  a  peck.     All  their  attempts  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  were  frustrated  by  the  difficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion, or  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.     As  the  height  of  the 
-floods  was  a  permanent  effect  of  the  season,  in  swelling  every 
river  which  descends  from  mountains  that  retiun  their  snow  in 
the  summer,  Csesar  would  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  re- 
'  lief;  and  as  the  enemy  were  plentifully  supplied  from  their 
magazines  in  the  town  of  Ilerda,  or  had,  by  the  bridge  of  that 
plaee,  an  open  communication  with  the  fertile  country,  on  the 
left  of  the  Segra,  nature  seemed  to  have  decided  the  war  in 
their  favour.     The  Spanish  army,  accordingly,  triumphed  in 
their  good  fortune,  sending  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
advantage  to  all  parts  of  Spain,  to  Italy,  and  to  Macedonia. 
Many  persons,  who  had  hitherto  hesitated  in  the  choice  of 
their  party,  were  now  determined.     Varro  began  to  exert 
himself  in  his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new  legions  in 
the  name  of  Pompey.   Many  hastened  from  Italy  into  Mace- 
doma,  to  be  the  carriers  of  such  agreeable  tidings,  or  to  have 
the  merit  of  declaring  themselves  of  the  party  of  the  republic, 
while  the  issue  of  the  war  yet  remained  in  any  degree  of  sus- 
pense. 

The  triumphs,  however,  which  anticipate  events  are  often 
deceitful;  and,  by  the  overweening  security  and  confidence 
"which  they  inspire,  give  an  able  enemy  some  advantage,  in 
ttirmounting  his  difficidties,  or  facilitate  the  changes  of  for- 
tune in  his  favour.  Afranius  and  Petreius,  while  they  trusted 
to  physical  circumstances,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  the  sea- 
sons, were  not  sufficiently  upon  their  guard  against  the  supe- 
rior resources  of  so  able  an  adversary.  They  suffered  him 
to  build,  unobserved,  a  number  of  boats,  upon  a  construction 

*  Little  more  than  a  peck. 
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wbtch  he  ohseiret  WM  learned  mBritftiii;  hnviag  a  hoA 
Ae  onliaary  form,  and  some  timbers  of  stlf^nglh  «n  tlie  i 
4nm  instead  of  plank,  finished  between  these  tfaftbeva 
basket-work,  and  covered  with  hides.  Theee  veeftels 
ofeasy  carriage,  were  tranaported  by  land  about  tveMjr  miles 
•bove  Csesar's  camp,  aod,  in  a  firat  embarication,  £srried«fier 
•  party  sufficient  to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  oppot itc  faaalu 
Csmar  continued  to  reinforce  this  party,  until,  hmmgMki 
legion  intrenched  on  that  aide,  he  Tentiirad  to  cmfiof 
carpenters  openly  in  constracttog  a  bridge,  Tfhsch  ^ey  I 
nt  once  from  both  aides  of  the  river.  This  vrork  was  1 
pleted  in  two  days,  imd  ftgata  gaye  him  access  to  the  left  of 
the  Segra,  where^  ia  his  turn,  he  surprised  aome  of  dhe 
enemy's  parties,  and  procured  imrnediole  relief  by  a  jMpply  of 
ipro^isions  to  hb  own  camp* 

About  the  time  tbnt  Cansar  had  effeoled  this  dmoge  m  the 
state  of  his  army,  he  had  news  of  a  naval  fight  on  the  ooAsSitf 
i^aul,  in  which  his  fleet,  under  Decimus  Brutus,  had  defeaaed 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  given  a  speedy  prospect  of  the  redao- 
tson  of  Marseilles.  This  report,  together  with  the  diasftmitk 
iBent  he  had  recently  given  to  the  hopes  of  his  enemiea,  had 
«t  once  all  the  e/Fects  of  victory*  and  made  him  appear  mme 
formidable  than  he  was  supposed  to  be,  evem  before  ikt  dia* 
tresses  which  be  had  lately  experienced.  His  amagonrnts, 
from  a  state  of  sanguine  expectation,  sunk  into  a  prop^taossl 
degree  of  despondency,  and  became  «o  much  in  awe  of  his 
superior  ability  that  they  abandoned  the  most  fortik  part  a( 
the  country  to  his  foragers,  and  never  ventured,  except  to  the 
ftight,  to  go  abroad  for  the  neeessary  auppUea  of  their  own 
caoop.  These  events  affected  the  natives  in  a. still  higher 
degree,  and  brought  them  from  every  quarter  to  mf&ft« 
tender  of  their  servkes  in  supplying  Coaaar  vith  pemaiee^ 
or  in  co-operating  with  his  military  plans. 

In  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants,  who  were  now  become 
his  allies,  Caesar  again  found  himself  in  conditicm  to  act  00  the 
offensive,  and  to  devise  new  alarms  for  the  enenay.  His  first 
object  was  to  render  the  passage  of  the  river  at  aU^imes  piac- 
ticable  ;  and  as  he  had  failed  in  his  purpose  of  separating  the 
Spanish  army  from  the  town  of  Ilcrda,  he  now  proposed  to 
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^MMMuCL  hk  comtnaod  of  lite  comtiy,  and  to  form  a  eham  of 
piiti»  by  which  he  might  circamscribe  the  town  itself,  together 
'With  the  enemy's  camp,  which  depended  upon  it  for  subsist* 

Xhe  bridge  which  he  had  lately  buUt  was  at  too  great  a 
dfotance,  and  he  experienced  the  insecurity  of  such  communi- 
cations over  torrents  which  came  with  such  force  and  so 
navtcH  inequality  from  the  mountains.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  erect  any  more  bridges,  he  proposed  to  render 
Ate  river  forckible,  by  separating  its  course  into  many  diflbrent 
channels?  and  for  this  purpose  made  a  number  of  cuts, 
diroagh  the  bank,  of  about  thirty  feet  deep,  passing  over  the 
plain,  to  receive  as  much  of  the  waters  of  the  Segra  as  might 
sttficiently  drain  the  principal  stream. 

The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  purpose  of 
liiese  operations,  were  ^eady  alarmed.  They  foresaw  that 
CflBsar,  having  the  passage  of  the  river  secured,  might  com- 
mand its  opposite  banks  below,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of 
Herda,  block  up  the  bridge  of  that  place,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  country  around  him,  which,  since  the  late  defection  of  its 
inhabitants,  was  ready  to  support  him  in  all  his  designs,  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  own  supplies,  and  dis- 
tress them,  in  their  turn,  for  want  of  provisions. 

That  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  incur  so  great  a  cala«» 
mity,  they  resolved,  while  Caesar's  work  was  yet  incomplete, 
to  abandon  their  present  station,  and  to  retire  beyond  the 
Ebro,  where  die  people,  either  from  fear  or  aifection,  were 
•till  in  their  interest.  They  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  with  much  seeming  precaution  and  foresight. 
Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  at  which  to  lay  a  bridge 
over  the  Ebro,  they  ordered  all  the  boats,  within  a  certain 
distance  on  that  river,  and  on  the  Segra,  to  be  collected 
together  for  that  purpose.  They  placed  a  proper  garrison  in 
Ilerda,  to  check  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  or,  if 
he  attempted  to  reduce  that  place,  to  occupy  his  forces  until 
they  themselves  should  have  affected  their  retreat,  and  made 
their  arrangements  in  the  new  position  they  iniiended  to  take. 
As  their  first  movement  in  departing  from  their  present  en- 
eampment,  and  in  passing  through  the  town  of  Ilerda,  in* 
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cumbered  with  all  their  baggage,  was  likely  to  detain 
sometime  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  expose  them  to  the 
attacks  of  his  cavalry  and  light  troops,  they  projected  no 
more,  on  the  first  day  of  their  march,  than  to  file  off  by  the 
bridge ;  and  they  ftxed  on  a  post  at  which  they  might  halt  on 
the  left  of  the  Segra,  and  make  the  proper  dispositions  to 
execute  the  remainder  of  their  plan.  This  post  they  sent 
two  legions  before  them  to  occupy  and  to  secure* 

Having  taken  these  preparatory  steps,  they  decamped^ 
defiled  without  molestation  through  the  town  of  Derda,  and 
came  to  the  ground  on  which  they  had  taken  care  to  secure  a 
proper  lodgment;  but  here  they  halted  only  until  the  middle 
of  the  night,  when  they  again  were  in  motion.  They  had  a 
plain  of  some  miles  before  them,  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  hiUs^ 
which  they  were  to  pass  in  their  way  to  the  Ebro.  They 
might  be  exposed  to  Caesar's  light  troops  in  crossing  tins 
plain  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  mountains,  they  could, 
by  securing  the  passes  in  their  rear,  effectually  prevent  any 
further  attack  from  the  enemy.  Thither  they  accordingly 
directed  their  march  ;  but  Csesar,  who  had  observed  their  in- 
tentions, and  who  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  operations  on 
the  river  as  to  be  able  to  ford  it  with  his  horse,  had  sent  die 
greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  with 
orders  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  possible 
means  to  retard  their  progress. 

This  service  the  cavalry  performed  with  so  much  success 
that,  at  break  of  day,  the  Spanish  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  interruptions  they  had  suffered,  were  still  to  be  seen 
from  Csesar's  camp.  The  cavalry,  as  often  as  the  enemy  got 
in  motion,  were  obsei-ved  to  attack  them;  but  when  the  enemy 
halted,  appeared  to  stop  or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their 
turn.  The  army  of  Cssar,  being  spectators  of  this  scene, 
became  extremely  impatient,  and  with  the  greatest  ardour 
pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Even  officers  crowded 
to  their  general,  and  begged  they  might  be  allowed  to  try  the 
ford;  they  observed  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an 
enemy  who  had  been  driven  with  so  much  labour  from  cmc 
post,  should  not  be  suffered  to  retire  in  safety  to  another  situa- 
tion, from  which  they  might  renew  the  war. 
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CflBsar,  affectiii^  to  be  moved  by  iiie9e  representations,  and 
^o   he  prevailed  upon  to  do  what  it  is  probable  he  cfarnestly 
^desired,  instantly  made  his  dispositions  to  pass  the  river.  He 
selected  die  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort  for 
the   g^uard  of  the  camp;  placed  lines  of  horse  in  the  river, 
«bove  and  below  the  ford,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream, 
and  to  save  those  who  might  be  overpowered  by  the  strength 
of  the  current:  in  this  manner  he  passed  his  infantry  between 
die  double  lines  of  cavalry  without  the  loss  of  a  man.     I'hey 
had  a  circuit  of  six  miles  to  make,  in  order  to  avoid  the  town 
of  Ilerda;  but,  notwithstanding  this  delay,  and  the  advantage 
which  Afranius  and  Petreius  had  g^ned  by  beginning  their 
marcJi  at  midiught,  and  by  their  not  being  discovered  until  it 
was  day,  such  were  the  interruptions  given  by  the  cavalry, 
vidthe  speed  with  which  the  legions  of  Caesar  advanced, 
diat  tliey  overtook  the  enemy's  rear  about  three  In  the  after- 
noon, and  occasioned  at  once  a  general  halt  in^very  part  of 
their  colunuv 

Petreius  and  Afranius,  stunned  by  the.  uneipected.  arrival 
of  Ctesar  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  formed  on  a  rising 
groimd  to  receive  him;  and  both  armies  seemed  to  prepare 
for  immediate  action*  But  Csesar,  knowing  the  necessity 
which  the  enemy  were  under  of  continuing  their  retreat,  and 
the  prospect  he  had  of  increasing  his  advantage  on  the  march, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  attack  them  when  in  order  of  bat- 
tle ;  he  took  his  ground,  however,  so  near  them,^  that  hc\ 
could  profit  by  every  opportunity  they  gave  him,  and  in  every 
attempt  they  should  make  to  change  their  situation,  could 
push  them  into  all  the  disorders  of  a  general  rout. 

From  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Spaniards  having 
some  time  remained  in  order  of  battle,  were  tempted  again  to 
resume  their  mardi;  but  having  soon  experienced  the  incon- 
venience of  being  to  retire  with  an  enemy  at  their  back,  and 
being  £unt  with  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  so  many  tedious 
and  fruitless  operations,  they  determined  to  halt,  and  wait  for 
die  return  of  ni^t*    They  had  now  no  more  than  five  miles 

:  *  The  waat  of  cannon  or  fire-atms  enabled  a  superior  tattij  to  remain 
fUrno^  in  contact  wish  that  it  iatended  to  harrais. 
VOL.  II.  S   S  . 
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to  pass  on  the  plain,  and  hoped,  by  a  rapid  modon  in  die 
night,  to  traverse  this  space  before  Csesar  could  overtaks 
them,  or  before  he  could  oblige  them  to  halt  any  where  short 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  looked  for  a  perfect  security. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  frxed  on  their  ground  for  the 
night,  when  some  prisoners,  that  were  brought  to  Csessr,  g«vc 
information  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and  must,  m  a 
little  time,  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  reach  the  hills  before  he 
could  give  them  any  effectual  obstruction.  On  this  suddem 
emergence,  although  his  army  was  by  no  means  ready  to 
move,  he  ordered  every  trumpet  to  sound  a  march,  as  if  he 
were  actually  in  motion.  This  feint,  howeva:  slight,  had  its 
effect;  the  enemy  believed  that  they  were  to  be  instantly  at- 
tacked, or  closely  pursued  wh^  disordered  on  their  way,  and 
incumbered  with  baggage ;  to  avoid  these  disadvantages,  diey 
desisted  from  their  intention,  and  gave  the  signal  to  halt. 

Afiranius  and  Petreius,  thus  baffled  in  the  execution  of  the 
first  part  of  their  plan,  which  had  been  so  reasonably  formed, 
began  to  lose  courage,  and  remained  on  this  ground  all  night, 
and  the  following  day,  perplexed  with  irresolution  and  vari- 
ous counsels.  So  far,  however,  they  determined,  that  befors 
so  vigilant  an  enemy  it  was  safer  to  march  by  day  than  i^ 
night;  and  in  this  mind  they  remained  yet  a  second  night  b 
the  present  position. 

In  this  interval,  Caesar,  having  leisure  to  visit  the  country 
over  which  they  were  to  pass,  found  it  practicable  to  turn  their 
flank  and  get  to  the  hills  before  them.  He,  accordingly, 
moved  in  the  night,  and,  at  break  of  day,  before  the  enemy 
judged  it  safe  to  decamp,  he  appeared  at  some  distance  on 
their  right;  but  seeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave  them  at  liberty 
to  continue  their  retreat.  So  long  as  his  march,  had  this  ap- 
pearance, they  were  pleased  to  think  he  had  discontinued  the 
pursuit,  and  applauded  then^selves  for  having  patiently  waited 
so  Joyful  an  event :  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  a  sufficient  way 
to  his  left,  he  changed  his  direction,  and  pushed  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  arrive  at  the  mountains.  They  were  no  longer 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  his  design,  or  the  danger  with  which  they 
themselves  were  threatened.     And  they  instantly,  without 
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•triking  their  tents  or  packing  their  baggage,  moved  in  the 
^[reateat  haste  to  prevent  him. 

In  this  operation,  Csesar  was  now  become  certain  of  one  or 
other  of  two  great  advantages;  either  that  he  should  r^u;h 
the  pass  of  the  mountains  before  the  enemy,  and  so  cut  off 
jtheir  retreat;  or,  if  they  got  there  before  him,  that  he  should 
be  left  in  possession  of  their  camp  and  their  baggage*  H« 
prevailed,  however,  in  the  trial  of  speed,  got  the  first  of  thes^ 
advantages  by  being  before  them  at  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
taias,  where  he  found  a  ledge  or  terrass  that  was  sufficiently 
capacious  to  receive  his  army,  and  which  gave  him  entire 
command  of  the  pass. 

i\.franius,  on  seeing  Csesar  in  possession  of  this  ground, 
sent  a  considerable  party  to  try  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  at 
a  different  place,  and  to  gain  the  summits  behind  him;  in 
hopes,  that,  if  this  were  practicable,  he  might  follow  with  his 
•whole  army,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the  £bro.     But  the 
party  he  employed  on  this  service  was,  in  presence  of  both 
armies,  surrounded  by  Csssar's  horse,  and  put  to  the  sword. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  without  making  any  attempt  to  rescue 
their  friends,  beheld  this  scene  with  a  kind  of  torpid  dejec- 
tion.  They  dropped  their  arms,  and  staggered  in  their  ranks. 
The  troops  of  Caesar,  who  well  understood  these  signs  of  dis- 
may,  became,  to  a  degree  of  mutiny,  impatient  for  action ;  and 
he  himself  was  sensible  that  the  enemy  might  in  that  moment 
be  attacked  with  the  greatest  advantage;  but,  as  he  now 
thought  himself  sure  of  being  able  to  reduce  them  without  a 
blow,  he  was  unwilling  to  furnish  an  opportunity,  however 
unlikely  to  avail  them,    of  making  their    escape  by  the 
chance  of  a  battle.    While  he  endeavoured,  accordingly,  to 
restrain  the  unseasonable  ardour  of  his  own  men,  the  leaders 
of  the  Spanish  army  had  time  to  retire  with  theirs,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  camp  which  they  had  left  in  the  morning, 
and  tp  the  melancholy  possession  of  tents  and  of  baggage, 
which  they  had  been  willing  to  abandon,  in  order  to  effect 
their  escape. 

•  Csesar  having  left  proper  guards  to  secure  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  returned  on  the  track  of  the  enemy,  and  took  post, 
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as  before,  so  near  themv  that  they  coidd  net  moire  iridKial 

being  exposed  to  his  insults. 

-  In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  aentineb  and  ad- 
vanced goiurds  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  together;  they  nm- 
toally  regretted  the  uidiappy  quarrel  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  both  officers  and  men,  becoming  1^  degrees 
more  familiar,  met  between  the  lines,  and  eiren  eoschaaped 
visits  in  their  opposite  camps.  Officers  of  the  Spanish  arsy 
proceeded  so  fu-  as  to  taUt  of  an  accommodaticm,  and  got 
over  their  scruples  in  treating  without  {nxiper  authority,  hy 
proposing  to  stipulate  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  wete 
about  to  conclude,  some  honourable  terms  for  their  generals. 

Cttsar  was  apprised  of  this  correspondence,  and,  however 
irregular,  connived  at  a  circumstance  which  he  hoped  his 
superior  popularity  and  the  splendour  of  his  fortune  wobM 
turn  to  his  own  advantage*  He  flattered  himsdf  that,  as  he 
had  been  able  to  seduce  the  troops  of  Pompey  in  Itidy,  so  he 
might  now  deprive  his  antagonists  of  the  mighty  army  tfaey 
had  formed  in  this  province  against  him. 

The  Spanish  generals,  being  intent  on  a  work  they  were 
executing  to  secure  their  access  to  water,  remained  for  some 
time  unapprised  of  the  disorderly  intercourse  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  armies;  and  Afranius,  when  he  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing,  seemed  to  observe  it  widi 
some  degree  of  indifference ;  but  Petreius  was  greatly  alarm- 
ed, ran  with  the  officers  and  the  guard,  which  usually  attended 
his  person,  to  the  space  between  the  lines,  dispersed  all  those 
who  were  found  in  conference  together,  and  put  idl  the  aoL- 
diers  of  Cesar's  army,  who  fell  in  his  way,  to  the  sword.  From 
thence  he  went  through  die  camp,  and  with  tears  exacted 
from  every  legion  ^>art  fresh  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Pompey. 
He  afterwards  assembled  the  whole  at  the  usual  place  of  audi^ 
ence,  before  the  general's  tent;  and,  in  a  speech  composed  of 
insinuation  mixed  with  reproach,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
them  in  their  duty;  and,  to  the  end  that  he  might  effiectuaOy 
cut  off  all  hopes  of  conciliation,  ordered  all  the  soldiers  of 
Caesar's  army  that  could  be  found  within  his  ijptrenchments 
to  be  brought  before  him  and  slain. 
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C«f  ar,  at  the  same  time,  having  many  ofikerB  and  men  of 
tiiie  Spanish  army  in  his  camp,  might  have  retaliated  these 
acts  of  severity;  but  he  chose  rather  to  contrast  the  character 
of  clemency  he  himself  had  assumed  with  the  austere  and 
merciless  policy  of  his  enemies;  and  for  this  purpose  gave 
their  freedom  to  such  officers  or  men  as  chose  to  return  to 
their  own  party,  and  rewarded  with  preferments  and  honours 
such  of  them  as  were  inclined  to  remain  in  his  service. 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  discovery  of  thest 
irregular  practices,  having  escaped  the  disgrace  of  being  de- 
livered up  to  the  enemy,  to  be  treated  at  his  discretion,  or  to 
4be  spared  only  as  objects  of  pity,  at  the  intercession  of  their 
own  iktny,  continued  the  operations  in  which  they  Were  en« 
gaged;  but,  by  persevering  in  their  plan  of  resistance,  they 
only  enabled  their  adversary  to  give  still  more  evident  proofs 
of  his  superior  skill  and  address.  They  were  sensible  that 
their  present  post  could  not  be  long  maintained;  it  had  beeA 
taken,  in  their  haste  to  reach  the  mountains,  from  necessity, 
as  an  immediate  respite  from  the  assaults  of  an  enemy  who 
annoyed  their  march ;  and,  besides  other  inconveniences,  had 
a  difficult  access  to  water;  the  brook  or  river  from  which  they 
were  to  be  supplied  being  exposed  to  the  discharge  of  arrows^ 
darts,  and  other  missiles  from  the  enemy.  Their  bread,  which 
they  had  calculated  to  serve  them  on  their  route  to  the  £bro^ 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  had  no  immediate  prospect  of 
supply.  They  entered  therefore  into  anxious  deliberation  on 
the  choice  of  some  other  retreat,  by  which  they  might  soonest 
get  beyond  the  reach  df  an  enemy  who  pressed  them  with 
such  unremitted  alarms;  They  heti^ted  whether  they  should 
return  to  Ilerda,  where  they  still  had  some  magazines,  or 
should  attempt  to  reach  Tarraco^  in  the  opposite  direction, 
though  at  the  distance  of  s^ut  fifty  miles.  The  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  way,  in  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  €»• 
tar's  attacks,  determined  them  against  the  last;  and  they 
chose  the  first,  as  promising  the  nearest  and  most  immediate 
relief  from  their  present  distresses.  They  accordingly,  with» 
out  any  precaution,  decamped,  and  directed  their  march  to 
Ilerda.  x 
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The  Spanish  infantry  were  now  more  exposed  than  they  had 
been  on  any  of  their  former  marches ;  for  their  cavaky  had 
been  so  often  discomfited,  and  had  lost  courage  so  much,  that 
they  could  not  be  kept  to  dieir  place  in  the  cohunn,  and  were 
now  actually  received  for  safety  into  the  centre  of  the  infantry; 
the  rear  was  therefore  cruelly  annoyed  by  Caesar's  horse,  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  force  of  his  legions.  In  ascending  the 
heights,  which  were  frequent  in  their  way,  they  had  the  better 
of  the  enemy,  by  throwing  their  javelins  and  darts  on  those 
who  attempted  to.  pursue  them  from  below  i  and  with  this 
superiority  they  made  a  stand  on  every  ascent,  to  force  their 
pursuers  back  to  some  distance  ;  but,  in  descending  the  hills, 
the  same  advantage  being  taken  against  themselves,  they 
generally  ran  in  great  disorder  to  the  plains.  And  in  diis 
manner,  the  ground  being  uneven,  their  march  consisted  of 
alternate  stops  and  precipitate  flights,  extremely  fatiguing, 
and  likely  to  end  in  a  general  rout* 

The  leaders  of  the  retiring  army,  to  j^-event  this  fatal  con- 
sequence, thou^  proper  again  to  form  upon  a  rising  ground, 
and  attempted  a  stratagem  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  gidn 
some  advance  on  the  march  before  him.  For  this  purpose, 
affecting  to  make  some  permanent  lodgment  in  the  place  where 
they  halted,  they  threw  up  a  breast-work,  but  neither  pitched 
their  tents  nor  unloaded  their  baggage,  and  were  ready  to  de- 
part the  moment  their  pursuer  gave  them  an  opportunity,  by 
quitting  the  order  of  march.  Caesar,  trusting  to  the  effects  of 
his  late  attacks,  and  to  the  appearances  which  the  enemy  pre* 
sented,  had  no  suspicion  of  tlieir  purpose,  gave  orders  to 
pitch,  and  even  suffered  his  cavalry  to  go  abroad  in  parties 
to  forage.  This  was  no  sooner  observed  from  the  Spanish 
army,  than  they  instandy  resumed  their  march.  It  was  then 
about  noon,  and  they  made  some  way  undisturbed. 

Cssar  seeing  himself  thus  over-reached,  instandy  put  his 
legions  in  motion,  without  striking  their  tents  or  packing  their 
baggage,  and,  leaving  orders  for  the  cavalry  to  follow  him  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  assembled,  moved  on  with  the  foot  as 
near  as  he  could  on  the  enemy's  rear.  He  was  in  this  situa^ 
tion  when  the  cavalry  rejoined  him,  and,  by  renewing  with 
double  ardour  their  former  attacks,  obliged  the  Spanish  army 
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ufpan^  in  a  kind  of  despur,  to  suspend  their  march.  In  order 
to  have  some  respite  from  the  repeated  charges  of  cavalry 
with  which  rfiey  were  harrassed,  they  halted  in  a  field,  which 
they  had  no  time  to  examine,  and  in  which  they  were  actually 
very  much  exposed* 

In  this  situation,  C«esarhad  again  a  fair  opportunity  of  proceed* 
ing  to  a  general  action,  and,  with  little  doubt  of  the  event,  of 
terminating  the  war  by  a  batde ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  pur- 
pose of  forcing  these  unfortunate  legions  to  surrender,  without 
any  loss  or  hazard  to  himself.  In  this  mind,  he  continued  to 
observe  them,  with  a  degree  of  insulting  indifference*  They 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
place  in  which  they  had  halted,  and  endeavoured  to  change 
their  position,  without  exposing  themselves,  if  possible,  to 
the  enemy,  who  was  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  disturb  them  in 
every  motion  they  openly  attempted  to  make ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  broke  ground  for  a  new  intrenchment  in  their  rear, 
and,  proposing  to  retire  under  cover  of  successive  and  conti- 
guous intrenchments,  as  besiegers  advance  in  the  attack  of  a 
fortress,  they  passed  from  one  fortified  camp  as  soon  as  they 
had  prepared  another  to  receive  them** 

In  these  slow  and  toilsome  operations  they  persisted  all 
the  night  and  the  following  day,  and  may  have  become  by 
their  labours  less  exposed  to  the  enemy ;  but  subject  to  a 
fresh  inconveniency,  till  then  unobserved,  in  the  great  dis- 
tance to  which  they  were  removed  from  water* 

As  soon  as  this  defect  was  perceived,  which  was  probably 
not  till  after  the  soldier  had  consumed  what  he  commonly 

*  Cesar  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  c.  81.  lUi  animadveno  vitio  castronini!, 
t«ta  nocte  immitiones  prolerunt,  castraqoe  castrk  emmertwu.  That  passage 
is  differently  read  in  different  editions ;  for  cantrtutu  we  have  ctmfenmt.  And 
a  very  learned,  as  well  as  intelligent  military  coramentatory  supposing  that 
Catsar  meant  to  say,  that  they  joined  their  intrenchment  close  to  his  own, 
pretends  to  see  in  this  some  plausible  means  of  retreat ;  but  as  this  exceeds 
the  author's  comprehension,  he  has  preferred  the  first  reading,  and  though 
the  meaning  of  conoertunt  it  not  clear,  he  has  ventured  to  give  it  the  aenM 
in  the  text.* 

•  Fid.  Memoirt,  \fc.  et  AntifpiWh  Militdirei,  par  Mont.  Guicbard.  Tome- 
premier. 
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carried  in  his  flaak,  they  discontinued  their  fiidguing  oper^ 
tions ;  but  no  man  ventured  abroad  for  water,  and  thejr  re* 
mained  all  nig^  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of  what  dicj 
might  suflfer  from  the  want  of  this  necessary  of  lifie.     On  the 
following  day,  the  whole  army  turned  out  in  array  to  the 
watering-place,  and,  at  the  hazard  of.  a  general  action,  pn>- 
ceeded  to  supply  themselves  from  thence.     They  were  tfaos 
suffered  to  obtain  a  temporary  relief  in  this  article;  but  none 
attempted  to  procure  any  food,  and  they  soon  after,  in  ardtj 
to  supply  their  own  immediate  wants,  and  to  lessen  their  con- 
sumption of  water  and  forage,  killed  all  the  beasts  of  burden 
in  their  camp*    But  while  they  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
these  pitiful  expedients,  to  await  the  event  of  any  change 
that  might  offer  in  their  favour,  C»sar,  with  his  usual  boldness 
of  enterprise,  formed  a  design  to  cut  off  all  their  hopes  at  once 
by  a  line  of  circumvallation.     In  conducting  or  covering  diis 
work,  his  legions  were  commonly  under  arms ;  and  the  ene* 
my,  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  soon  likeljr 
to  be  reduced,  advancing  in  front  of  their  own  camp  Ui  inter- 
rupt him,  by  a  sudden  attack  might  have  decided  their  fate  in 
a  batde  upon  equal  terms.     But  courage  does  not  arise  from 
distress  or  the  apprehension  of  suffering*:  the  habit  of  acting 
upon  the  defensive  had  already  impressed  this  army  with  a 
sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  frequent  miscarriages  had  made 
them  distrust  the  conduct  of  their  officers.     Though  aow 
immersed  in  difficulties,  from  which  nothing  but  Victory  coukk 
extricate  them,  and  suffering  insults  which  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  could  avenge^  they,   without  making 
any  effort  for  either  purpose,  retired  again  within  their  in- 
trenchment. 

In  that  situation,  however,  their  distresses  were  apace  be- 
coming insufferable.  After  four  da>s  had  passed  in  their 
camp,  without  any  supply  of  water,  or  provision^of  any  sort,^ 
their  leaders  desired  an  interview  with  Caesar;  and,  not  to 
expose  themselves  in  so  humbling  a  state  to  the  troops  of  ei- 
ther army,  begged  that  their  meeting  might  be  held  apart 
from  both.  The  proposal  of  a  conference  was  accepted ;  but 
Caesar  would  not  allow  it  to  be  held  in  any  private  place:  he 
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insisted  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  should  meet  him  in  the 
space  between  the  two  armies;  and  having  previously  dc-' 
manded,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  victory,  that  the  son  of 
Airanius  should  be  delivered  up  as  an  hostage,  he  came  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  surrounded  by  multitudes,  who  crowded 
from  both  armies,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  issue. 

Airanius  pleaded,  in  behalf  of  the  troops  he  commanded, 
that  they  had  done  no  more  than  their  duty  to  the  officer  under 
livhose  auspices  they  had  been  levied,  and  no  more  than  the 
Srervice  of  the  province  In  which  they  had  been  stationed  re- 
quired; but  acknowledged  the  distresses  to  which  they  were 
now  reduced,  and  implored  the  victor's  clemency, 

Cssar,  in  return,  upbraided  the  leaders  of  that  army  with 
their  obstinate  animosity  to  himself,  and  with  their  late  cruelty 
to  innocent  men,  who  had  committed  no  other  offence  than 
that  of  having  embraced  their  fellow-citizens  as  friends,  and 
that  of  being  desirous  to  terminate  this  unnatural  quarrel  in 
an  amicable  manner.  ^^  That  army,"  he  said,  ^^  had  been 
"  raised  and  kept  on  foot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  Avar 
•*  upon  him.  For  this  purpose  numerous  fleets  had  been 
•*  equipped  in  times  ^f  profound  peace,  and  seven  entire 
**  legions,  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  had  been  kept 
**  in  this  peaceable  province,  where  there  was  not  the  least 
**  pretence  of  a  war;  that  every  measure  was  concerted  for 
^  his  destruction;  that,  in  order  to  raise  one  citizen  to  uncom* 
**  naon  honours  and  powers,  a  new  species  of  arrangement  liad 
^  taken  place,  by  which  a  person  remaining  at  the  gates  of 
**  Rome,  even  governing  in  the  city  and  in  every  district  of 
^  Italy,  migHl  likewise  have  the  command  in  two  warlike 
*'  provinces,  and  be  allowed  a  great  military  establishment  in 
**  time  of  profound  peace ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to 
**  distress  himself,  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  service  had  been 
<«  set  aside;  and  that  to  him  alone  had  been  denied,  what  had 
**  always  been  granted  to  every  citizen  who  faithfully  served 
*'  the  republic,  the  privilege  of  retiring,  if  not  distinguished 
^  with  honours,  at  least  without  being  loaded  with  injuries 
^  and  aiTronts;  that  he  had  borne  these  indignities,  however, 
^  with  patience,  and  mentioned  them  now,  not  as  a  prelude 
^  to  any  severities  which  he  meant  to  inflict,  nOr  as  an  excuse 
you  II.  T  t 
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**  ibr  anj  singular  advantage  he  meant  tx>  take  of  their  prea^tt 
*^  distresses;  that  he  demanded  no  more  than  peace;  his  aiih- 
^  tagonists  should  go  unhurt^  provided  they  left  the  province^ 
«i  and  became  bound  not  to  serve  his  enemies  for  the  future 
ti  against  him;  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  take  any 
*<  active  part  on  his  side;  that  all  ivho  committed  no  injury 
^^  against  him  should  be  considered  as  friends ;  and  that  evexy 
^  man  now  in  his  power  should  have  his  liberty,  without  being 
«*  subject  to  any  other  conditions  than  these." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  sword  or  the  tongue 
of  this  singular  man  were  most  dangerous  to  the  state  he 
Gittacked.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  his  present  audience 
irere  as  much  convinced  by  his  eloquence  as  they  had  been 
Bubdued  by  his  military  skill,  and  thought  him  a  person  no 
less  forced  to  his  present  extremities  by  the  wrongs  he  had 
Buffered,  than  able  to  do  himself  justice  by  the  force  of  his 
luins.  His  speech  was  received  by  the  late  partisans  of  his 
rival  with  evident  signs  of  pleasure.  To  be  discharged  after 
a  certain  period  of  the  most  faithful  services  was  all  that  a  Ao- 
man  soldier,  in  the  ordinary  times  of  the  republic,  could  claim. 
To  receive  this  favour  at  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by 
whom  they  expected  to  be  treated  as  captives,  gave  sudden 
amd  imexpected  joy. 

After  the  material  articles  were  adjusted  in  this  manner, 
Bome  questions  arose  with  respect  to  the  time  and  place  in 
which  the  vanquished  army  should  be  dismissed  from  their 
colours.  Numbers  of  them,  though  Roman  citizens,  had 
been  inlisted  in  Spain,  and  were  natives  or  settlers  in  that 
province ;  others  had  been  transported  from  Italy,  and  wished 
to  return  to  then:  country.  It  was  determined,  therefore^ 
that  the  first  should  be  disbanded  immediately;  the  others 
march  to  the  Var,  where  they  should  be  set  free,  and  not  be 
subject  to  be  pressed  into  any  service  whatever.  Caesar  un- 
dertook to  supply  them  with  provisions  on  their  march.  He 
ordered  the  effects  of  private  persons,  if  found  in  his  camp, 
to  be  restored  to  them.  He  paid  his  own  soldiers  a  hi^ 
price  for  what  they  were  in  this  manner  desired  to  restore.  ' 
By  this  measure  he  gained  several  advantages;  he  lightened 
the  baggage  of  his  own  army;  made  a  gratification  to  his  own 
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tneti)  without  the  imputation  of  hnbcry;  snd  he  gained  hi» 
late  enemies  by  an  act  of  generosity.  The  vanquished  army 
accordingly  came  to  Caesar  with  all  their  complaunts,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  even  from  their  own  officers.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  mankind  to  resist  so  much  ability,  insinuation,  and 
courage. 

About  a  third  of  the  captive  army  were  dismissed  iron* 
their  colours  in  Spain;  the  remainder  passed  the  Pyrenees^ 
preceded  by  one  part  of  Caesar's  army,  and  followed  by  the 
other;  who,  being  thus  separated  to  the  van  and  the  rear,  and 
always  encamping  close  to  their  prisoners,  led  them,  in  terma 
of  the  capitulation,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,* 

While  the  main  body  of  Caesar's  army  thus  conducted  th© 
remains  of  the  Spanish  legions  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, Varro  yet  remained  in  the  western  province  of  Spain; 
and  Csesar,  in  order  either  to  effect  a  conjunction  which  had 
been  concerted  between  them,  or  to  force  him  to  surrender^ 
sent  Quintus  Cassius  with  two  legions  to  that  quarter,  and 
himself  followed  with  an  escort  of  six  hundred  horse.    Upon 
the  report  of  his  approach,  the  natives,  as  usual,  having  taken 
their  resolution  in  favour  of  the  successful  party,  declared  for 
the  victor.    One  of  the  legions  of  Varro,  that  lay  at  Gades,^^ 
advancing  in  form  with  their  colours,  came  forward  to  His- 
pales  to  receive  him,  and  made  offer  of  their  services.   Varra 
himself  agreed  to  make  over  the  forces  he  commanded,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land,  and  was  received  at  Corduba.  Here  Caesar 
held  a  general  convention  of  the  province ;  and  having  thanked 
the  people  for  the  favours  they  had  shown  to  his  cause,  he  re« 
mitted  the  contributions,  and  withdrew  all  the  burdens  which 
Varro,  acting  under  the  authority  of  Pompey,  had  imposed 
upon  them.     In  this,  as  in  other  examples,  he  endeavoured 
to  dispel  the  fears  which  his  irruption  into  the  province  had 
occasioned,  and  secured  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  a 
sense  of  the  ease  and  the  exemptions  which  his  success  had 
procured  them.     The  fleets  and  armies  which  joined  him^ 
upon  every  conquest  he  made,  enabled  him  to  station  troop« 
for  the  security  of  his  new  acquisitions,  without  dividing  tbo* 

*  Cxs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.  f  Now  Cadiz. 
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forces  on  which  he  wa«  to  rely  for  the  further  operations  of 
the  war.  He  accordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  left,  uzufef 
the  command  of  Quintus  Cassias,  five  legions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  troops  which  had  been  levied  by  Varro;  and  he 
himself,  embarking  on  board  a  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out 
for  his  enemies,  went  by  sea  to  Tarraco,  now  Tarragana,  and 
from  that  place  by  land  to  Narbonne  and  Marseilles. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Siege  o/MdneUlee  continuedj^^tM  mrtender^'^C^iar  named  Dk- 
tator^-'^etum  to  Romej^^MuHny  at  Placentia^^^Ciuarj  with  Set' 
viliuM  leauricusj  ConeuL'-^Forcea  and  Diefiotitian  of  Pompey,^-* 
Departure  qf  Caaar  to  BrunMwiunu^^Traiuports  thefint  DivisUm 
of  hie  Army  to  Acroceraumu.^'Hie  Meaec^e  to  Pomfiey^  and  their 
respective  OperattOM^-^^The  Line*  qf  DyrracMunL  ■  Crftfr  bt^Sed 
in  hia  Attempt  to  invet  Pompey, "-Action  and  Defeat  of  dnar,^^ 
Hi9  Petreat.-'-March  qf  both  Armies  into  Theaaafy.'^'Battie  tf 
PhanaJia. 

THE  city  of  Marseilles  had  not  surrendered  to  the  forces 
which  Caesar  had  left  to  besiege  it,  under  the  command  of 
Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus,  The  last  of  these  officers, 
according  to  the  disposition  which  had  been  made  to  block  up 
the  place  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  stationed  under  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  His  squadron  consisted  of 
twelve  ships,  but  so  hastily  built,  that  no  more  than  thir^ 
days  elapsed  from  the  felling  of  the  timber  to  the  launching 
of  the  vessels^  They  were  manned,  however,  with  the  choice 
of  Caesar's  legions;  and,  in  order  to  frustrate  any  advants^ 
which  their  antagonists  might  have  in  the  construction  or 
management  of  their  ships,  they  were  furnished  with  an  appa* 
ratus  to  grapple,  and  could  make  fast  their  gunwales  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  decide  the  contest,  as  on  solid 
ground,  with  their  swords. 
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The  Marseillans  had  equipped  ten. galleys,  of  which  the 
greater  number,  though  not  all,  weie  decked.  These,  under 
the  command  of  Domitius,  who  had  been  named  by  the  senate 
to  succeed  Csesar  in  Gaul,  were  joined  with  the  seven  shipa 
which  this  officer  had  brought  into  their  harbour;  and,  being 
B[iaxined  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  came  abroad  into  the 
bay,  in  order  to  force  Brutus  from  his  station,  and  to  open 
their  communication  with  the  sea«  In  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  the  Marseillans  being  superior  to  Cesar's  fleet  ia  the 
number  of  their  ships,  and  in  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  had 
a  considerable  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  they  suffered  them- 
selves  to  be  entangled  by  the  grapple,  the  Gaulish  seamen, 
though  of  a  very  hardy  race,  could  not  withstand  the  arms 
and  discipline  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  and  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nine  of  their  ships. 

This  was  the  victory  already  mentioned,  and  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  reputation  of  Cssar's  arms,  while  he 
lay  before  Ilerda;  and  which,  joined  to  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  good  fortune,  procured  him  tl^e  aUiance  of  so 
many  nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  station  in  the  bay  of  Marseilles, 
Trebonius  practised  all  the  usual  methods  of  attack  to  reduce 
the  city.     The  placf  being  covered  on  three  sides  by  water, 
and  on  the  fourth  accessible  only  by  an  isthmus  or  neck  of 
land,  which  was  defended  by  walls  and  towers  of  a  great 
height,  he  opened  two  separate  attacks,  probably  on  the  right 
and  the  left  of  the  isthmus,  and,  at  each  of  these  attacks,  ap- 
pears to  have  employed  the  sloping  mound  or  terrace,*  which, 
in  the  sieges  of  the  ancient3,  where  the  defence  depended  on 
the  height  of  the  battlements,  corresponded  to  the  sap  of  the 
modems,  and  was  calculated  to  conduct  the  besiegers,  by  a 
gradual  ascent,  to  the  top,  as  the  other  conducts  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls.    This  work  was  supported  on  the  sides 
chiefly  with  timber,  and  buih  up  with  fascines,  hurdles,  and 
earth,  rising  in  the  present  case  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet, 
and  in  breadth,  as  was  formerly  observed  in  that  employed 
against  the  Bituriges,t  probably  no  less  than  three  hundred 

•  Aggfr.  t  Bowies., 
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and  fifty  feet,  so  as  to  receive  a  proper  colamn  of  infisuitTy  ia 
front,  and  to  embrace  a  proper  extent  iu  the  walls.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  front  of  this  laborious  approach  were 
covered  with  skreens,  mantlets,  and  penthouses,  of  great 
length;  and  such  was  the  consumption  of  dmber,  in  the  coo* 
struction  of  the  whole,  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  said 
to  have  been  cleared  of  its  woods. 

A  mere  trading  city,  long  disused  to  war,  or  accustomed  to 
rely  on  foreign  aid  for  protection,  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  ill  provided  for  such  an  attack,  either  in  the  state  of  its 
arsenals,  or  in  the  spirit  of  its  citizens.  But  this  little  repub* 
lie,  yet  bearing  the  character  of  an  independent  state,  and  be- 
ing in  some  measure  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
in  the  barbarous  hordes  of  their  neighbourhood,  who  still 
looked  upon  its  wealth  as  a  tempting  prize,  for  the  security 
of  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  its  walls  in  repair, 
and  to  replenish  its  arsenals,  was  by  no  means  unprovided  for 
its  own  defence;  and  the  people,  although  long  inured  to 
peace,  still  )cept  in  mind  the  duties  which  the  necessities  of 
war  might  oblige  them  to  render  to  their  country.  They 
were  now  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  Roman  proconsul, 
and  had  hopes  of  a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey  himself,  whom, 
in  opposition  to  Caesar,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  the  legal 
government  of  his  country,  they  considered  as  head  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  accordingly  presevered  in  defence  of 
their  walls ;  and,  by  a  continual  discharge  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which  they  set  fire  to  the 
works  of  the  besiegers,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
siege.  They  had  engines  of  a  peculiar  force,  from  which  they 
flung  missiles  of  a  monstrous  size  and  weight,  being  beams 
twelve  feet  long,  proportionally  thick,  and  pointed  with  iron, 
forming  a  species  of  arrow,  which  none  of  the  skreens  or 
coverings,  usually  employed  in  making  approaches,  could 
resist;  and  Trebonius  was  accordingly  obliged  to  proportion 
th'j  strength  of  his  timbers  and  penthouses,  and  the  thickness 
of  his  parapets,  fascines,  and  earth,  on  his  terrace,  to  the 
weight  of  these  enormous  weapons. 

While  such  efforts  were  made  on  both  sides  at  this  memo- 
rable siege,  Pompey  had  detached  Nasidius  with  sixteen  gal- 
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leys  from  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  to  endeavour  the  relief  of 
DMarseilles.  This  squadron  had  entered  the  straits  of  Messina 
by  surprise,  and,  having  cut  out  of  the  harbour  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Curio's  fleet,  proceeded  on  their  destination  to  the 
coast  of  GauL  Being  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tauroentum,  now 
La  Ciotat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  they  sent  intima- 
tion  of  their  coming,  in  order  to  concert  operations  with  those 
in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles. 

The  beseiged  were  greatly  animated  with  these  hopes  of 
relief;  and  having  already  draw;n  from  their  docks  as  many 
ships  as  supplied  the  place  of  those  they  had  lost  in  the  late 
engagement,  they  now  manned  them  with  the  choice  of  their 
citizens,  and  determined  once  more  to  try  their  fortune  at  sea. 
When  this  fleet  was  about  to  depart,  numbers  of  women,  and 
many  citizens,  who,  on  account  of  their  age,  cou^d  not  take 
part  in  the  service,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  with  tears  ex* 
horted  the  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be  mindful  of  their  own 
honour  and  the  preservation  of  their  country,  on  the  eve  of  be- 
coming a  prey  to  their  enemies.     Multitudes  of  people,  at  the 
same  time,  drew  forth  in  procession,  and  crowded  to  the 
temples  with  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  success  of  this 
last  effort  they  were  to  make  in  defence  of  their  common- 
wealth. 

This  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles,  with  the  motion  of 

the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  being  observed  from  the  camp  oL 

Trebonius,  which  was  situated  upon  a  height,  and  which  haa 

a  view  into  the  town,  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  what  was 

intended  ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to  be  upon  his  guard :  but 

the  Marseillans,  having  found  a  favourable  wind,  had  the 

good  fortune  to  clear  the  bay,  and,  without  any  interruption 

from  his  squadron,  joined  Nasidius  at  Tauroentum.    In  con* 

sequence  of  this  junction  an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in  which 

the  Marseillans  made  great  efibrts  of  valour,  but  were  ill 

supported  by  Nasidius,  who,  unworthy  of  the  command  with 

which  he  had  been  intrusted,  withdrew  at  the  beginning  of 

the  action,  and  fled  to  the  coast  of  Spain.     The  Marseillans, 

being  left  to  sustain  the  contest  alone,  lost  nine  of  their  ships, 

of  which  five  were  sunk,  and  four  were  taken. 

These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with  inexpressi- 
ble sorrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  resolution  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants  to  persevere  in  their  defence,  and  in  die  use  of  every  p<M» 
sible  method  that  could  be  employed  to  protract  the  siegCy 
and  to  give  P^mpey  time  to  devise  more  effectual  means 
for  their  safety.  They  accordingly,  with  great  vigour  and 
success,  counteracted  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  siege, 
burning  and  demolishing  a  considerable  part  of  the  works 
which  were  raised  up  against  them,  and  obliging  the  besiegers 
frequently  to  renew  their  labours. 

The  first  attack,  against  which  the  besieged  were  not  aMe 
to  find  an  adequate  defence,  came  from  a  work  which  had  not 
been  a  part  in  the  original  plan  of  the  siege,  but  had  been  de^ 
vised  by  the  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  each  other  on  the 
guard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as  a  lodgment,  or 
cover,  to  secure  themselves  from  surprise.     It  was  at  first  no 
more  than  a  space  often  yards  square,  inclosed  with  a  brick 
wall,  five  feet  thick  ;  but  so  situate,  that  if  it  were  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  it  might  cope  with  the  battlements,  and  gready 
annoy  the  besieged.       To  give  it  this  consequence,  mas<»)s 
were  employed  to  raise  the  wall,  and  great  efforts  of  ingenuity- 
were  made  to  protect  them  in  their  work.    A  moveable  pent* 
house,  of  great  thickness  in  the  roof,  and  skreenedpn  the  frovt 
and  sides  with  net-work  made  of  cables,  or  the  strongest  ropes, 
was  raised  on  beams  or  rafters  of  a  proportional  strength,  and 
contrived  to  be  hoisted  up  by  machinerj',  to  keep  pace  witfi 
jhe  building,  and  to  cover  the  workmen  as  they  rose  on  the 
'  successive  courses  of  masonry  which  they  laid.     With  these 
precautions,  a  tower  was  gradually  raised  on  the  foundation 
of  the  original  brick  wall,  to  the  height  of  six  stories ;  and 
b^ing  furnished  with  ports  or  embrasures  on  every  floor,  gave 
the  besiegers,  by  means  of  their  missiles,  the  eomraand  of  all 
the  space  from  thence  to  the  ramparts.     They  accordingly, 
under  the  cover  of  engines,  which  were  employed  to  make  a 
continual  discharge  from  this  tower,  filled  up  the  ditch,  and 
pushed  up  a  gallery  to  the  foot  of  the  walL     In  this  position, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieged,  by  a  continual 
discharge  of  heavy  stones  from  above,  to  destroy  oroverwhelm 
the  supports  of  their  gallery,  they  undermined  the  foMnd^ition 
of  the  rampart,  and  brought  some  partof  itinruinto  the  ground.' 
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^^riie  inhabitants,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  s^ght  of  a  breach 
*^prlijch  might  soon  be  enlarged  to  admit  of  being  stormed^ 
znade  some  signals  of  truce,  and  sent  to  beseech  Trebonius 
that  he  would  suspend  his  operations,  and  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  Caesar,  in  whose  clemency  they  hoped  to  find  some  protec- 
tion against  the  fury  of  troops  who,it  seems, had  already  threat- 
ened the  inhabitants  with  a  massacre. 

Trebonius,  accordingly,  moved  by  these  entreaties,  and  by 

the"  instructions  he  had  received  from  C«sar  himself,  not  to 

deliver  up  the  town,  in  case  it  fell  into  his  hands,  to  the  rage 

of  the  soldiers,  suspended  his  operations,  and  supposing  the 

petition  of  the  inhabitants  equal  to  an  offer  of  surrender  oa 

their  part,  intrusted  his  works  to  slender  guards,  who,  in  their 

turn,  relying  on  the  submissive  professions  of  the  people,  were 

proportionally  remiss  in  their  duty.     The  citizens,  tempted 

by  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  offered  them  to  strike  an 

important  Uow,  and  to  dirow  back  to  a  great  distance  all  the 

posts  of  the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  town,  and 

.heing  favoured  by  a  high  wind,  which  blew  directly  oa  the 

works  of  the  besiegers,  set  the  whole  oa  fire^  and  reduced  to 

aihes,  in  a  few  hours,  what  had  been  the  labour  of  maiqr 

months  to  erect. 

As  Trebonius  had  already  exhausted  the  greater  part  of 
the  materials  which  the  country  around  him  could  furnish,  it 
iq>peared  difficult  to  resume  the  attack*  But  he  himself,  as 
well  as  the  troopsr  under  his  command,  being  gready  exaspe* 
Tated  by  the  late  breach  of  faith  in  the  town,  made  every  effort 
of  ingenuity  and  courage  to  repair  their  Usses*  They  substi- 
'tutedJ)rick-work  for  timber,  in  supporting  the  sides  and  galle* 
xies  (^  their  terrace ;  and  advanced  with  so  rapid  a  progress 
in  their  new  approach,  that  the  besieged,  now  greatly  spent 
vnth  toil,  and  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  reKef,  were  struck 
with  fresh  and  more  alarming  apprehensions  of  what  they 
jmight  expect  &om  die  resentment  of  troops  whom  they  had 
incensed  with  a  recent  and  just  |»T>vocation;  and  they  re- 
turned to  their  suit  for  mercy,  with  more  humble  and  more 
sincere  intentions  of  submission* 

While  messages  were  passing  to  this  effect,  Domifius  Ahe- 
•sobarbus,  sensible  that  be  could  no  longer  serve  the  cause  of 

VOL.  II.  u  u 
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^his  party  at  this  place,  embarked  with  his  attendants  and 
friends  on  board  of  three  galleys,  which  still  wadted  his  orden 
in  the  harbour.  Having  the  opportunity  of  a  high  and  htvoar- 
able  wind,  which  made  it  unsafe  for  the  squadron  of  Brutus  to 
weigh,  or  to  quit  their  anchors  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  endea- 
voured to  escape  from  the  bay.  In  this  attempt,  two  of  his 
vessels  were  taken,  but  the  third,  with  himself  on  board,  got 
oflF,  and  reserved  him  to  take  that  share  which  yet  remained 
for  him  in  the  growing  misfortunes  of  his  party,  throughout 
this  disastrous  war* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Caesar  arrived  from 
Spain,  and  expecting,  in  the  present  contest  for  empire,  to 
profit  as  much  by  the  reputation  of  his  clemency  as  by  die 
terror  of  his  arms,  listened  to  the  supplications  of  the  people 
of  Marseilles,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  without  any 
act  of  resentment  or  severity  whatever.  While  he  was  yet  at 
this  place,  he  had  accounts  from  Rome,  that  his  party  in  the 
city  had  procured  an  act  of  the  people  to  vest  him  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  The  ceremony  of  his  nomination  had,  in 
the  absence  of  both  consuls,  been  performed  by  Marcus  JEmi* 
lius  Lepidus,  then  pretor  in  oflBce,  who,  though  a  person  of 
mean  capacity,  was,  by  the  chance  of  his  situation,  involved 
in  many  of  the  greatest  affairs  that  followed;  and,  though  but 
a  single  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  this  guilty  age,  passed 
unhurt  through  all  the  scenes  of  its  violence,  to  become  almost 
the  only  example  of  an  ignominy  and  disgrace,  which  so  many 
others  had  merited  no  less  than  himself. 

Caesar,  being  thus  raised,  though  by  an  irregular  step,  to  a 
legal  place  in  the  commonwealth,  hastened  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  be  invested,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  ensigTis  and  powers 
of  dictator.  In  his  way  he  was  stopped  at  Placentia  by  some 
disorders,  which  threatened  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  who 
were  assembled  in  that  place.  The  legions,  elated  by  vic- 
tory, and  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  importance  in  a  con- 
test for  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  were  become  impatient 
of  discipline,  and  in  haste  to  avail  themselves  of  that  military 
government  which  they  were  employed  to  establish.  In  enter- 
ing Italy,  they  treated  Roman  citizens  as  their  subjects,  and 
the  country  as  tlieir  propcrtj'-.   Being  restrained,  they  resented 
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the  severities  which  were  practised  against  them,  entered  into 
cabals,  and  even  talked  of  abandoning  Csesar,  and  of  declar- 
ing^  for  Pompey.     Here,  however,  the  usual  courage  and 
ability  of  this  singular  man  supported  him.     He  brought  the 
mutinous  troops,  under  arms,  before  him,  put  them  in  mind 
lu>w  much  he  had  ever  coveted,  and  been  anxious  to  obtain^ 
the  affections  of  the  soldiers ;  but  assured  them,  that  it  was 
no   part  of  his  intention  to  earn  those  affections  by  making 
himself  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes.     ^^  Shall  we,''  he  said^ 
*'  \vho  profe3s  to  be  the  deliverers  of  oiu*  country  from  oppres- 
**  sion,  become  ourselves  the  greatest  oppressors?  Shall  I, 
^^  who  am  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  Roman  arm;y, 
*'  become  the  patron,  of  licentiousness,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
*'  dulge  for  a  moment  the  passions  of  my  soldiers,  suffer  them. 
**  to  ruin  their  own  fortunes  forever?  What  should  induce 
*'  me? — the  fear  of  violence  to  my  person,  or  the  danger  to 
**  which  my  life  may  be  exposed? — if  my  life  were  attacked> 
**  there  are  enow  to  defend  it.  But  what  is  life,  compared  to  the 
**  honour  of  a  Roman  officer,  which  I  am  concerned  to  main* 
*'  tain?  There  are  persons  who  have  said  that  they  will  desert 
*'  my  cause,  and  go  over  to  Pompey.    Let  them.  They  shaU 
**  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.     If  Pompey  be  my  cne- 
^^  my,  what  is  t^ere  I  should  more  earnestly  wish,  than  to  find 
^^  his  cause  intrusted  to  such  hands  as  these?  men  who  make 
**  war  on  their  friends,  and  disobey  their  officers.     He  had 
**  been  slow,"  he  said,  **  in  proceeding  to  the  fatal  extreipeS' 
**  which  were  now  become  necessary.     The  guilty,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  had  been  long  known  to  him ;  but  he  had  endea- 
*'  voured  to  conceal  their  offences,  in  hopes  that  remorse  and 
**  shame,  or  the  fear  of  justice,  would  have  made  the  actual 
**  application  of  punishment  unnecessary;  but  that  he  must 
**  now,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  proceed  to  the 
**  last  of  remedies." 

In  order  that  he  might  not  involve  the  whole  of  those  who 
were  present  in  the  same  desperate  cause,  he  affected,  in  this 
harangue,  to  treat  the  offence  he  was  to  punish  as  the  crime 
of  a  few.  Th€y  were  now  to  be  set  apart,  he  said,  and  their 
punishment  should  purge  the  army,  and  retrieve  its  honour* 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  affected  to  believe  that  those  of 
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the  ninth  legion  were  die  principal  authors  of  djlis  mu^ay. 
He  ordered  a  few  of  them  for  imme<Uate  executioa,  nnd 
boldly  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  legion  from  his  service.^ 
The  remainder  of  the  army,  having  thus  obtained  an  implied 
exculp^Ltion,  in  token  of  their  own  innocence,  yied  with  each 
other  in  applauding  the  justice  of  their  generaL     Even  the 
legion  which  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  detesting,  as  % 
punishment  on  themselves,  what  they  had  threatened  to  exe- 
cute as  an  act  of  resentment  against  their  commander,  beset 
him  with  humble  and  earnest  entreaties,  that  he  mig^t  be 
pleased  to  receive  them  again  into  his  service.     He  aflfected 
great  difficulty  in  granting  this  request  f  but,  after  much  s(£» 
citation,  suffered  himself  to  be  gained  by  their  professions  of 
penitence,**^ 

With  a  considerable  accession  of  authority,  acquired  by  his 
success  in  queOxng  this  mutiny,  Cassar  proceeded  to  Rome,, 
where  he  assumed  the  title  and  ensigns  of  dictator;  being  the 
irst  example  of  any  person,  since  the  abdication  of  Sylla,  in* 
trusted  with  this  alarming  power..  It  was  said  to  be  conferred 
upon  him,  however,  merely  in  compliance  with  form;  and 
that  there  might  be  a  proper  officer,  in  the  absence  of  both  the 
consuls,  to  preside  at  the  elections*  His  own  object,  at  die 
same  time,  being  to  gain  to  his  party  the  authority  of  legal 
government,  and,  in  his  conduct,  to  give  proofs  of  clemency 
an^  moderation,  without  any  intention,  for  the  present,  to 
perpetuate,  or  even  to  exercise,  any  of  the  high  powers  of  dic- 
tator, he  proceeded  to  hold  the  elections,  and  was  himself, 
together  with  Servilius  Isauricas,  chosen  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  interval  that  followed,  before  their  in- 
stallation, he  continued  to  assemble  the  people  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  dictator,  and  obtained  some  laws  respecting  the  times,, 
and  the  distracted  state  of  the  public  affairs.  Credit  and 
trade  were  at  an  alarming  stand ;  he  procured  an  act  to  facili- 
t?>te  the  recovery  of  debts,  by  delivering  the  effects  of  the 
debtor  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors,  upon  an  estimate 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xli.  c.  27— 35.— Appian.  dc  Bello  Civ.  lib.  ii.  p.  547.-* 
Sueton.  in  C»c8.  c.  69.— Lucan.  lib.  v.  244^ 
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of  trhat  the  different  subjects  migjit  have  been  sold  for  at  the 
'^xne  that  the  war  broke  out* 

Many  being  supposed  to  hoard  great  sums  of  money,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  it  from  the  violence  of  the  times,  or 
"being  unwilling  to  lend  on  such  securities  as  were  then  to  be 
Had,  Cawar  procured  another  act,  by  which  any  person  was 
-forbid  to  have  in  his  possession,  at  once,  above  siarty  thou^ 
sand  Roman  money.^ 

He  obtained  a  general  act  of  indemnity,  from  which  Milo 

alone  was  excepted,  restoring  persons  of  every  denomination, 

who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  lay  under  the  censure  of 

the  law,  and  were  in  exile  for  corrupt  practices  in  the  state; 

and,  in  pursuance  of  this  measure,  procured  a  pardon  for  all 

the  disorders  which  had  been  committed  in  opposition  to  the 

late  government,  but  for  none  of  the  irregular  efforts  that  had 

been  made  in  support  of  it.    He  opened  the  city  at  onoe  to 

all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  by  a  single  vote, 

gave  them  a  title  to  be  enrolled  with  the  people  of  Rome,  as 

members  of  the  republicf    In  these,  and  in  other  affairs  of 

less  moment,  while  his  tioops  were  in  motion  through  Italy, 

be  passed  a  few  days  in  the  city,  and,  being  ready  to  depart, 

resigned  the  power  of  dictator*    This  resignation,  made  by 

a  person  possessed  of  a  military  force,  and  hitherto  victorious^ 

was  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  and  served 

to  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  expected  to  see  the  immedt>« 

ate  establishment  of  a  military  government.     He  was  now 

about  to  assume  the  oflSce  of  legal  magistrate,  and  to  appear 

in  the  character  of  Roman  consul  against  those  who,  lately 

trusting  to  the  name  and  authority  of  the  republic,  with  which 

they  were  vested,  had  treated  himself  and  his  adherents  as 

rebels;  but  who  now,  in  their  turn,  were  about  to  incur  all  the 

disadvantages  of  that  imputation,  which  he  was  about  to  retort 

upon  them;  and  with  the  additional  cWge  of  an  attempt  to 

dismember  the  empire,  and  to  arm  so  many  of  the  provinces 

against  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

•  About  500L 

t  Dip.  Cjiii.  lib.  xli.  c.  36,  37,  y^.— Cxs.  de  B^  Ci?.  lib.  UL 
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The  competitors  in  this  famous  contest  were  arrived  at,  or 
but  a  little  past,  the  prime  of  lifei  Pompey  was  fifty-seven, 
and  Caesar  fifty.     The  first  had  been  early  distinguished  at 
an  officer,  and  for  many  years  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration, which  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Roman  citi- 
zen  of  the  present  or  any  former  age.     His  repittation,  bow- 
ever,  in  some  measure,  had  sunk,  and  that  of  Caesar  had  risen, 
on  the  first  shocks  of  the  present  war  j  but  the  balance  was 
not  yet  absolutely  settled;  and  the  minds  of  many  were  yet 
held  in  anxious  suspense.     The  fortune  of  Csesar,  wherever 
he  acted  in  person,  had  always  prevailed ;  but  where  he  him- 
self was  not  present,  his  affairs  wore  a  less  promising  aspect. 

His  forces  under  Curio  had  acquired  an  easy  possession  of 
Sicily;  and  this  officer,  encouraged  by  his  first  success,  trans- 
ported two  legions  into  Africa,  found  Varus  encamped  near 
Utica,  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  preparing 
to  besiege  it,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Juba,  king  of 
Numidia,  was  advancing  to  it,s  relief  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  kingdom.  This  prince  had  been  induced  to  take  part  in 
the  war  by  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  and  still  more  by  his 
personal  animosity  to  Curio,  who,  in  his  tribunate,  had  moved 
for  an  act  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom. 

Curio,  upon  this  intelligence,  wisely  withdrew  from  Utica, 
to  a  strong  post  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  orders  into 
Sicily,  to  hasten  the  junction  of  the  troops  he  had  left  behmd 
him  in  that  island.  While  he  waited  their  coming,  some  pre- 
tended deserters  from  the  Numidian  army  arrived  in  his 
camp,  and  being  instructed  to  mislead  him  with  false  intelli- 
gence, reported  that  the  king  had  been  recalled  to  defend  his 
ov/n  dominions;  and  that  only  Sabura,  one  of  his  generals, 
with  a  small  division,  was  come  to  give  what  support  he  could 
to  the  party  of  Pompey  in  Africa. 

Upon  this  information.  Curio  formed  a  design  to  intercept 
this  division  of  the  Numidiiins  before  they  could  be  joined  by 
Varii'?;  and  for  this  purpose,  leaving  a  guard  in  his  camp,  he 
'marched  in  the  night  to  attack  the  enemy,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada.  His  cavalrv 
being  advanced,  fell  in  first  with  the  Numidian  horse,  whom 
they  defeated.     Encouraged  by  this  advantage,  he  himself 
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hastened  his  march,  to  complete  the  victory;  Sabura,  by  whose 
art  the  last  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  likewise, 
after  a  little  resistance,  fled  before  him.  And  by  these  arti- 
fices. Curio  was  gradually  insnared  into  the  midst  of  Juba's 
forces,  was  surrounded,  and  attacked  on  every  side.  He  at- 
tempted, in  vain,  to  take  refuge  on  a  height  which  he  had  in  his 
view,  and  in  so  doing,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  was 
put  to  the  sword.  The  few  who  escaped,  together  with  those 
vrlio  had  been  left  in  the  camp,  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage 
into  Sicily,  and,  being  disappointed,  surrendered  themselves 
to  Varus,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with  clemency;  but 
being  observed,  and  distinguished  by  Juba,  from  whom  they 
had  escaped,  and  who  himself  arrived  at  Utica  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  were  claimed  as  his  captives,  and  put  to  death. 

About  the  same  time,  Oolabella,  to  whom  Caesar  had  given 
the  command  both  of  his  sea  and  land  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Illyricum,  was,  by  Marcus  Octavius  and  Scribonius  Libo,  ex- 
pelled from  thence;  and  Caius  Antonius,  attempting  to  sup- 
port Dolabella,  was  shut  up  in  a  small  island  on  the  same  coast, 
and,  with  his  party,  made  prisoners.* 

The  principal  storm,  however,  with  which  the  new  govern- 
ment was  threatened,  appeared  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  In 
this  countrj'',  Pompey  himself  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great 
force.  He  had  transported  five  legions  from  Italy ;  and,  since 
the  middle  of  March,  when  his  last  division  sailed  from  Brun- 
disium,  he  had  been  in  the  quiet  possession  of  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  all  the  eastern  and  more  wealthy  and  populous 
parts  of  the  empire.  He  had  sent  his  father  ^in-law,  Corne- 
lius Scipio  Metellus,  into  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria,  to 
collect  the  forces  and  the  revenues  of  those  opulent  countries ; 
and  dispatched  his  own  son  Cneius  with  instructions  to  assem- 
ble all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found  on  the  coast.  He 
Hkewise  sent  general  orders  to  all  the  Roman  officers,  in  dif*' 
ferent  parts  of  the  East,  and  to  the  allies  or  dependants  of  the 
Roman  people,  to  join  him  with  every  power  they  could  raise* 
Seven  thousand  citizens  of  rank  had  followed  him  from 
Italy.f    Numbers  of  veterans,  who  had  been  settled  in  Thes* 

•  Dio.  Cast.  lib.  adi.  Ci  41  S;;42.        t  Pl;5tarch.  in  Ponpcio. 
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saty,  veptired  to  his  standard.    He  was  joined  b^  one  ] 
from  Sicily,  by  another  from  Crete,  and  two  from  Ana.     He 
had  two  le^ns  under  Scipio  in  Syria,  had  assembled  three 
thousand  archers,  and  as  many  stingers  i  had  hired,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  two  thousand  foot  and  seven 
thous^id  cavalry.     Dejotarus  sent  him  six  hundred  hone; 
Ariobarzanes  five  hundred ;  Cotus,  a  Thracian  prince^  five 
hundred;  the  Macedonians  furnished  two  hundred;  five  hun- 
dred, being  the  remains  of  Gabinius^s  army,  had  joined  him; 
his  son  brought  eight  hundred  from  his  own  estates;  Tarcun- 
darius  tliree  hundred ;  Antiochus  Commagenes  two  hundred: 
amounting  to  iifty^iive  thousand  legionary  troops,  eight  thou- 
aand  irregular  infantry,  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred  horse* 
In  an  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred  effective  men.*^ 

He  had  likewise  assembled  a  numerous  fleet;  one  squadron 
from  £g}^t,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  his  son 
Cneius;  another  from  Asia,  under  Lelius  and  Triarius;  one 
from  Syria,  under  Caius  Cassius;  that  of  Rhodes,  under 
Caius  Marcellus  and  Coponius;  that  of  Achaia  and  Libumia^ 
under  Scribonius  Libo  and  M.  Octavius:  the  whole  amoxmt- 
ing  to  above  eight  hundred  galleys,  of  which  Bibulus  had  the 
chief  command,  with  orders  to  guard  the  passage  from  Ita^ 
to  Greece,  and  to  obstruct  all  the  communications  the  enemy 
might  attempt  by  die  Ionian  sea. 

Pompey  had  likewise  formed  large  magazines  of  com  from 
Thessaly,  Asia,  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Cyrene.  The  principal 
resort  of  his  land  forces  was  at  Berrhcea,  on  the  fertile  plaks 
between  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  that  run  into  the  bay  of 
Thermfie.  The  Roman  senate  was  represented  at  Thessalo- 
nica  by  two  hundred  of  that  body,  who,  together  with  the 
two  consuls,  held  their  assemblies,  and  assumed  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  Roman  state.  The  Ron^n  pec^e  were  Kkewise 
represented  by  the  concourse  of  re^ctable  citizens,  who  re- 
paired to  the  army,  or  to  this  place.f  But  though  so  msay 
members  of  the  government,  thus  violendy  esqieUed  fron 
Rome,  considered  themselves  as  the  real  constituents  of  the 
commcmwealth,  they  suffered  the  usual  time  of  elections  t» 

•  €«iar.  dc  fitllo  Qhf'de,  lib.  ni.  t  I>io.  Cass.  Ub.  xll  c  4& 
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cie9«io«i  of  the  usiual  ofiBcerjH  in  pppygisition  to  the  elections  that 
irerje  made  at  Rome*  ClaMdius  MiO'QeUus  and  L.  Cornelius 
X«aiiulu8|  «t  the  exfrii^on  of  their  year  in  office,  took  tht^ 
mcversi  coxnmmdB  ^Uotited  to  thei^t  as  usi^  under  the  title 
of  proconsuL 

Xhe  general  bad  h^n  eqctrexKieljr  m^ijive  w  forming)  a^  wjell 
as  in  asaembUogs  tb^s  powerful  armament.  fU  intend^, 
early  in  the  at^^ing,  to  t^e  poases&kn  of  Dyrrachiuiiii  Apol- 
lonia,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  probably  wJU^  a  view 
to  £aU  upon  Italy,  with  a  weight  which  now  ap^^^ed  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  hi|^  reputaticm,  as  a  commander,  which  his  suc- 
cesses, on  other  occasions,  had  procured  him* 

Cas/ir,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  sdl  his  furmy  to  the  coaat  'u^ 
the  neighhourJiMHKl  of  Brui^isium;  but  it  w^  not  likely  tha( 
kie  would  attempt  to  pass  a  sea  which  was  compaanded  by  the 
enemy's  fleet,  or  venture  upon  a  coast  where  he  had  not  a  sin^ 
gle  port,  and  in  the  face  of  a  superior  army,  now  completely 
formed  and  appointed,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  whom 
no  man  was  ever  supposed  td  surpass.  The  formality  of  en- 
tering on  ^e  office  of  consul,  to  which  Csesar  had  been  elected, 
it  was  supposed,  mig^t  detain  him  at  Rome  till  after  the  first 
of  January;  and  Pompey,  accordingly,  made  no  haste  in  tab> 
ing  his  intended  stations  on  the  coast  of  £pirus>  £rpm  which 
he  might  either  act  on  the  defensive,  or  invade  Italy,  as  the 
occasion  required.^ 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  foresee  what  such  an  enemy  as 
Casar'  might  attempt.  Having  stsdd  no  more  than  eleven 
days  at  Rome,  while  he  acted  in  the  character  of  dictator, 
and  obtained  his  election  as  consul,  without  waiting  for  his 
admission  into  office  (a  formality  which  his  antagonisu  vainly 
supposed  was  todetain  him),he  set  out  in  December  forBrun- 
disiunv  At  this  place,  twelve  legions  and  all  his  cavalry  were 
already,  by  his  order,  assembled.  He  foimd  the  numbers  of 
his  army  considerably  impaired  by  disease ;  being  come  from 
die  more  healthy  climates  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  to  pass  the  sickly 
season  of  Autumn  in  Apulia.    In  any  other  hands  than  his 

*  AppisD.  de  Bello  Civile^  lib.  ii. 
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own,  an  army  so  reduced  would  h«ye  scareetybeea  fit  fear  iht 
defence  of  Italy  against  such  forces  as  were  asseoAded  to  in- 
vade it;  and  his  march  to  Brondisium  would  have  qtpeared 
^together  a  defensive  measure,  or  intended  to  countecact  the 
operations  of  his  enemy  from  beyond  the  seas*  The  season 
too  appeared  extremely  unfavouraUe  to  any  hoacile  attempts 
on  Greece.  But  these  were,  in  fact,  encouragementa  to  Ccaar, 
as  they  were  likely  to  put  the  enemy  oflF  his  guard,  md  instead 
of  a  commanding  invasion  of  Italy,  to  lie  under  the  disadvaa- 
tage  of  a  defensive  war  in  his  own  quarters. 

No  more  transports  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Bmi^ 
disium  than  were  sufficient  to  receive  about  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse.  Casar,  nevertbekas,  inunedi^ 
ately  cfn  his  arrival,  informed  the  troops  of  his  intentiiaos  to 
embark,  and  of  his  resolution  to  fix  the  scene  of  die  war  in 
Greece.  He  cautioned  them  not  to  occupy  transports  wtdi 
unnecessaxy  baggage  and  horses,  and  exhorted  them  to  Tfij 
on  the  consequences  of  victory,  and  on  his  own  generosity, 
for  a  full  reparation  of  any  loss  they  might  sustain  by  leaving 
their  effects  behind  them.  He  fmbarked  seven  legions  in  the 
first  division,  and,  with  these,  he  himself  saUed,  on 
*  the  fourth  of  February.  He  turned  from  the  usoal 
course,  and,  steering  unobserved  to  the  right,  arrived  next 
day,  where  the  enemy,  if  they  had  really  been  apprised  of  his 
embarkation,  were  least  likely  to  expect  him,  on  what  was 
reputed  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  under  a  high  and 
rocky  promontory,  that  was  called  the  Acroceraunus. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  had  come  to  an  anchor,  Caesar,  having 
Vibullius  Rufus,  one  of  Pompey's  officers,  who  was  taken  in 
Spain,  till  now  detained  as  a  prisoner,  dismissed  him  with  a 
message  to  his  general,  in  the  following  terms:  "  That  bodi 
^^  parties  had  already  carried  their  obstinacy  too  far,  and 
^^  might  learn,  from  experience,  to  distrust  their  fqptunes; 
^^  that  the  one  had  been  expelled  from  Italy,  had  lost  Sicily, 
«*  Sardinia  and  Spain,  with  one  himdred  and  thirty  cohorts  (or 
"  thirteen  legions)  ;*  that  the  other  had  sustained  the  loss  of 
**  an  army  in  Africa,  cut  off  with  iu  general,t  and  had  suf- 

•  The  armies  of  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varro,  &c. 
t  The  army  of  Curio  and  C.  Antonius. 
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^  fered  no  less  by  the  disasters  of  his  party  in  Illyriciim ;  that 
*^  their  mutual  disappointments  might  instruct  them  how  little 
**  they  could  rely  on  the  events  of  war;  that  it  was  time  to 
^  consult  their  own  safety,  and  to  spare  the  republic;  that  it 
^  'vraa  prudent  to  treat  of  peace,  while  the  fortunes  and  the 
**  hopes  of  both  were  nearly  equal:  if  that  time  were  allowed 
^  to  elapse,  and  either  should  obtain  a  distinguished  advan- 
*^  tag^y  who  could  answer,  that  the  victor  would  be  equally 
^  tractable  as  both  were  at  present? 

^  But  since  all  former  endeavours  to  procure  a  conference, 

^  or  to  toingon  a  treaty,  between  the  leaders  themselves,  had 

^^  failed,  he  proposed,  that  all  their  differences  should  now  be 

^  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome;  that,  in  the 

**  mean  time,  each  of  them  should  solemnly  swear,  at  the  head 

*'  of  their  respective  armies,  that,  in  three  days,  they  should 

^^  disband  all  their  forces,  in  order  that,  being  disarmed,  they 

^  might  ^verally  be  under  a  necessity  to  submit  to  the  legal 

^^  government  of  their  country;  that  he  hiqiself,  to  remove 

**>  all  difficulties,  that  might  be  suggested  on  the  part  of  Pom- 

^^  pey,  should  begin  with  dismissing  all  the  troops  that  were 

^  under  his  own  command,  whether  in  garrison  or  in  the 

"  field.''* 

It  appears  that  Csesar,  if  these  declarations  had  been  accept- 
ed, might  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  for  evasions;  but, 
equally  bold  in  all  his  measures,  he  risked  this  event,  or  rather 
foresaw  it  could  not  happen;  as  he  was  sure  that  this  oSier  of 
peace,  like  the  former,  would  be  rejected;  and  the  rather,  that 
it  would  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  his  weakness,  and  of  the 
danger  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  his  supposed  rash  debarka- 
tion with  so  small  a  force.     At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  message  was  intended,  in  the  usual  strain  of  his 
policy,  to  amuse  his  enemy,  or  to  remove  the  blame  of  the 
war  frem  himself.    As  he  usually  accompanied  such  over- 
tures of  peace  with  the  most  rapid  movements  and  the  boldest 
resolutions,  the  moment  Vibullius  set  out,  he  disembarked  his 
troops,  and  in  the  night  dispatched  the  transports  on  their  re» 
tarn  to  Brundisium,  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

*  Cies.  dc  BeU.  Civ.  lib.  Ui. 
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His  kndhig  on  the  coast  was  tbe  int  imixnation  te^ytkutkf 
iht  enemy  of  his  intention  to  pass  a  sea  wUth  they  mayfpuBid 
Sufficiently  gnarded  by  their  leets,  or  of  his  daring  to  catfty 
the  war  into  a  country  in  which  they  thought  themselves  se- 
cure by  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  6f  ^eir  other 
resources.  Bibulus,  upon  this  afaom^  put  to  sea,  and  came  in 
time  to  intercept  about  thirty  of  the  empty  traEnsports  ontkeir 
return  to  Italy.  These  he  burned ;  and,  sensiUe  of  his  oim  re- 
renussness  in  suffering  so  great  a  body  of  tbe  enemy  to  pass, 
he  distributed  his  ships  along  the  coast,  and  determined,  Sx 
the  future,  to  keep  ibt  sea  in  the  &ce  of  every.  diScukjj  and 
under  every  distress. 

In  the  meantime,  Cssar  marched  direct y  toOriciMn, where 
Lucius  Torquatus,  on  thf*^  part  of  Pbmpey,  was  posted,  with 
orders  to  maintain  his  position  to  the  last  extremity.  Bat 
Cflesar,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  ^e  character  erf*  Roman  con- 
sul, preceded  by  the  ensigns  of  office,  priKvailed  on  die  g«ii- 
son  to  desert  their  commander,  and  to  surrender  the  place. 
Without  stopping  here,  he  proceeded  to  Apollonia,  was  receiv- 
ed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  inhabitants,  in  opposition  to 
the  officer  who  commanded  for  Pompey.  In  consequence  of 
these  examples,  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  towns  of  £pi- 
rus,  and  continued  his  march  with  the  greatest  dispatch  towards 
Dyrrachium,  where  Pompey  had  collected  his  military  stores, 
and  formed  his  principal  magazines.  By  his  unexpected  arri- 
val he  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  surprise  that  important  place, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  before  a  sufficient  force 
could  be  assembled  to  resist  him. 

Pompey,  in  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  formed,  was  on  his 
march  frotia  Macedonia  towards  the  coast  of  Epirus,  when  he 
Was  met  by  Vibullius,  and  received  from  him  Uie  first  inteUi- 
gence  of  Caesar's  landing.  He  was  not  amused  with  the  mes- 
sage which  this  officer  brought  him,  nor  did  he  attempitto  re- 
tort the  artifice,  by  afiecting  to  be  deceived.  He  even  esjires* 
Hedhimself  interms  harsh  andimpolitic,  that'^  he  neither  chose 
*^  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to  hold  his  life  by  the  concession 
^^  of  Cesar;  "  and,  without  returning  any  answer,  detached 
some  parties  towards  the  coast,  where  the  enemy  was  landed, 
with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country,  l^-eak  down  bridges,  de- 
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«t3rq]r  die  woods,  and  block  up  the  liigfa'^aTB  with  the  timber 
chey  felled*^  He  seat  expresses  to  Scipio^  with  an  account 
<it  CsBsair's  arrival  in  Epirus,  and  with  orders  to  hasten  his 
passage  into  Europe,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  been  able  to 
asaetnble  in  Asia.  He  himself  advanced  with  great  diligence; 
and  being  informed,  on  the  march,  di^t  Oricum  and  ApoUonia 
Had  already  fallen  into  the  enemy's  halKb,  he  hastened  to  save 
Kis  magazinesandstoresat  Djnrachiun^  and,  widiout  stopping 
night^or  day,  marched  in  such  disorder,  that  many  deserted, 
£ks  from  a  cause  already  ruined  or  desperate.  He  arrived, 
however,  in  time  to  prevent  the  designs  of  Csesar  on  D}n> 
rachium;  encamped  under  the  walls,  sent  a  squadron  of  ships 
immediately  to  retake  or  block  up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and 
ordered  such  a  disposition  of  the  fleet  as  was  most  likely  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  second  embarkation  from  Italy. 

Caesar,  finding  himself  prevented  at  Dyrrachium,  halted  on 
the  Apsus;  and,  in  order  to  cover  Epirus,  and  wait  for  the 
second  division  of  his  troops  from  Italy,  prepared  to  intrench 
himself  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Having  accordingly  se* 
cured  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  diis  post,  he  himself  re- 
turned with  a  single  legion  to  receive  the  submission  of  die 
towns  in  his  rear,  and  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  his  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bibulus,  on  the  part  of  Pompey,  blocked 
up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and  obstructed  the  passage  from 
Italy  widi  his  fleet. 

Calenus,  on  the  part  of  Cssar,  who  had  orders  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  transporting  his  army  from  Brumlisium,  actu- 
ally embarked  and  put  to  sea;  but  being  met  by  a  packet  from 
Caesar,  with  intelligence  of  the  dispositions  which  had  been 
made  by  the  enemy  to  intercept  him,  he  returned,  suffering 
one  of  the  vessels  that  had  accompanied  his  fleet  to  keep  on 
her  way,  in  order  to  carry  an  account  of  his  motions;  but  she 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  destrojred. 

Bibulus,  who  commanded  the  fleet  which  lay  before  Ori- 
turn,  being  precluded  from  the  land  by  the  parties  which  Caesar 
iiad  posted  along  the  shore,  forced  to  bring  his  daily  supplies 
of  wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries,  at  a  great  disadvantage, 

*  A|^iaa.  lib.  iif 
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from  Corcyra^  and  nduced  to  great  distress,  endeavoured, 
under  pretence  of  a  negotiation*  to  obtain  a  cessation  erf'  ums. 
But  Cmar,  who  came  in  person  to  Oricum,  on  hearing  of  this 
proposition,  supposing  that  the  design  of  Bibulus  was  to  find 
an  opportunity,  under  cover  of  the  truce,  to  procure  some  sop« 
ply  of  provisions  and  water,  rejected  the  offer,  and  retained 
to.  his  camp  on  the  Apsus. 

Pompey  had  advanced  from  Dyrrachium,  and  took  post  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  that  river.     Dion  Cassius  smd  A]^>t»i 
agree  that  he  made  some  attempt  to  pass  the  Apsus,  and  to 
force  C«sar  in  this  post;  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  die 
breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  difficulties  of  a  lord.     Accor- 
ding  to  Caesar's  own  account,  the  armies  continued  to  observe- 
each  odier,  aiMl  the  troops,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river, 
had  frequent  conferences  from  the  o{^site  l»nks.     It  was 
understood  that,  in  these  interviews,  no  hostilities  should  be 
offered.    Of  the  two  parties,  that  of  Cssar  was  the  more  en- 
gaging to  soldiers.  Notwidistanding  his  own  affectation  of  re- 
gard to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic,  his  military  re- 
tainers  still  hoped  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  government. 
He  therefore  encouraged  the  communication  of  his  men  wuh 
those  of  the  opposite  party.  On  this  occasion,  VatinUiB,  by  his 
direction,  went  forward  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  ai^,  raising 
his  voice,  complained  of  the  harsh  treatment  lately  offered  to 
Caesar,  in  the  contempt  shown  to  all  his  overtures  and  advances 
to  peace.     May  not  one  citizen,  he  said,  send  a  message  to 
anodier,  when  he  means  only  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  in- 
nocent blood  ?  He  proceeded  to  lament  the  fate  of  so  manf 
brave  men  as  were  likely  to  perish  in  this  quarrel ;  and  was 
listened  to  with  profound  silence  by  many  of  both  armies,  who 
crowded  to  the  place. 

These  remonstrances,  on  the  part  of  Cssar,  delivered  by  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing  to  make  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  both  armies,  when  reported  atPompey's  quarters, 
appeared  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  slighted.  An  answer^ 
therefore,  was  £^ven,  by  the  direction  of  Pompey,  that  on  the 
following  day  A.  Varro  should  be  sent  to  any  place  that  should 
be  agreed  up<m  as  safe,  between  the  two  armies,  and  there 
receive  whatever  propositions  should  be  made  to  him.    The 
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pvrtiea  accordingly  met  at  a  place  appointed,  and  moltitodea 
from  both  armies  crowded  around  them.  Pompey,  consider* 
ing  the  whole  as  an  artifice  to  gain  time,  or  to  find  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  debauch  his  aoen,  probably  gave  instructions  to  break 
up  the  conference,  in  a  way  that  for  die  future  should  keep 
the  troops  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  odier.  Soon  after 
the  officers  met,  some  darts,  probi^ly  by  his  directions,  wete 
rtirown  from  the  -crowd.  Both  sides  being  alarmed  by  thb 
circumstance,  they  instantly  parted,  and  withdrew  under  a 
shower  of  missiles,  in  which  numbers  were  wounded. 

The  £ite  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  on  the  vigilance  of 
the  fleet,  and  on  the  difficulties  with  which  Caesar  had  to  con« 
tend  in  bringing  any  reinforcements  or  supplies  from  Italy. 
Bibulus,  from  die  effect  of  fatigue,  was  taken  dangerously  iUg 
but  could  not,  upon  any  account,  be  persuaded  to  leave  his 
station,  and  died  on  shipboard.    There  being  nobody  ap» 
pointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  at  sea,  the  leader  of 
each  of  the  separate  squadrons  acted  for  himself,  without  any 
concert.    Scribonius  Libo,  with  fifty  galleys,  set  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  steered  towards  Brundisium,  where  he  sur- 
prised  and  burnt  some  trading  vessels,  one  in  particular  laden 
with  coro  for  Caesar's  camp.    Encouraged  by  these  successes, 
he  anchored  under  the  island  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour:  from  thence  he  kept  the  town  in  continual  alarm, 
landed,  in  the  night,  parties  of  archers  and  slingers,  with  which 
he  dispersed  or  carried  off  the  patroles  which  the  enemy  em- 
l^oyed  on  the  shore;  and  thus,  master  of  the  port  of  Brundi- 
sium, expected  fully  to  obstruct  that  outlet  from  Italy,  and  to 
awe  the  neighbouring  coast.    To  this  purpose,  he  wrote  to 
Pompey,  that  the  other  divisions  of  the  fleet  might  go  into 
harbour;  that  his  squadron  alone,  in  the  post  he  had  taken, 
was  sufficient  to  cut  off  from  Caesar  all  reinforcements  and 
further  supplies*    But  in  this  he  presumed  too  much  on  the 
first  effects  of  his  own  operations.   Antony,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  Caesar  in  the  town  of  Brundisium,  by  placing 
numerous  guards  at  every  landing'place  on  the  contiguous 
shore,  effectually  excluded  the  squadron  of  Libo  from  any 
supply  of  wood  or  water,  of  which  his  ships,  for  want  of  stow* 
•ge,  could  not  hare,  at  any  one  time,  a  considerable  stock ;  and 
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lie  reduced  tliem  Co  such  dktrets  for  wwt  of  diese  aviidei, 
that  diey  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  statiof^  and  to  Uare 
the  harhour  again  open  to  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  pressing  orders  aniyed  from  Cssar,  to 
hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  troops.   Dion  Cassius  and  Ap- 
|Han  rehte  that  he  himself,  being  imfMlient  of  d^f,  ejabvked 
alone  in  disguise  on  boardof  a  barge,  with  intention  to  pass  to 
Brundisium;  that,  after  he  had  been  some  time  at  sea,  dbc 
weather  became  so  bad,  as  to  determine  the  nuMer  of  die 
yessel  to  put  back;  but  that,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  en* 
treaties  of  Casar,  he  continued  to  struggle  with  the  stcurm  fair 
many  hours.  They  further  relate,  that,  the  mariners  being  like- 
ly to  faint,  die  passenger  at  last  discovered  himself,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  persist,  by  telling  them  tiiat  diey  carried 
Cttsar  and  his  fcntunes;  that,  nevertheless,  he  was  forced  to 
give  way,  and  afterwards  intrusted  his  orders  to  a  messenger; 
but  that  he  returned  to  the  camp  before  it  was  known  that  he 
had  been  absent.     He  himself  says,  that,  some  months  being 
past,  and  the  winter  far  advanced,  he  suspected  that  some  op« 
portunities  of  effecting  die  passage  of  his  second  division  had 
been  lost;  that  he  was  become  highly  impatient,  and  wrote  to 
hasten  the  embarkation;   informing  his  officers,  ^j^att  they 
might  run  ashore  any-where  between  Oricum  and  Apollonia; 
as  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  no  harbour  in  those  parts,  wers 
frequently  obliged,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  depart  from  the 
coast. 

Upon  these  orders,  the  troops  with  great  ardour  began  to 
embark.  They  consisted  of  four  legions  and  eight  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Mark  Antony  and  Calenus. 
The  wind  being  at  south,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the  chan- 
nel, they  set  sail,  and  steered  for  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  were 
driven  to  the  northward ;  and  on  the  second  day  passed  Apot 
Ionia,  but  were  discovered  by  the  enemy  from  D3rrrachiuni. 
As  they  were  far  to  the  leeward  of  that  part  of  the  coast  on 
which  Caesar  had  instructed  them  to  land,  and  as  it  was  vain 
for  them  with  this  wind  to  attempt  geuing  to  the  southward, 
they  chose  to  give  way  at  once,  and  steer  for  some  convenient 
harbour,  northward  of  all  Pompey's  stations.  But,  in  following 
this  course,  as  they  passed  by  Dyrrachium,they  were  instantly 
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dialed  by  Quintus  Coponius,  who  commanded  Pompey's 
squadron  at  that  place,  chiefly  consisting  of  Rhodian  galleys. 
The  wind  at  first  being  moderate,  Coponius  expected  easily  to 
ircather  the  head-lands  that  were  to  leeward  of  his  pott;  and, 
though  the  gale  increased  after  he  set  sail,  he  still  continued 
to  struggle  against  it.     As  soon  as  Antony  observed  this  ene- 
my, he  crowded  sail,  and  made  for  the  nearest  harbour;  being 
in  the  bay  of  Nympheus,  about  three  miles  beyond  Lissus,^ 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.     This  bay  opened  to  the  south,  and 
was  very  accessible,  though  not  secure  with  the  present  wind* 
He  chose,  however,  to  risk  the  loss  of  some  ships,  rather  thaa 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands;  and  made  directly  for  this  place* 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  harbour  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
aouth-weat,  from  which  his  ships  were  now  sufficiently  cover* 
ed,  and  he  debarked  without  any  loss.    At  the  same  time  the 
wind,  in  consequence  of  diis  change,  blo^wing  more  directly 
on  the  land,  and  more  violently,  bore  hard  on  Coponius,  forced 
hun  upon  the  shore,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  galleys, 
being  sixteen  in  number,  were  stranded  and  wrecked. 

Such  of  Antcmy's  transports  as  got  safe  into  the  bay  of 

Nympheus,  landed  three  veteran  legions,  with  one  of  the 

new  levies,  and  eight  hundred  horse.     Two  of  his  transports, 

one  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  die  new  raised  troops; 

the  other,  with  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred  veterans, 

being  heavy  sailors,  fell  astern;  and  it  being  night  before  they 

arrived,  mistook  their  way,  and,  instead  of  the  bay  of  Njrm- 

pheus,  came  to  an  anchor  before  Lissus.     Ottacilius  Crassus, 

who  was  stationed  by  Pompey  with  a  body  of  horse  in  that 

place  to  observe  the  coast,  manned  some  small  boats,  sux^* 

rounded  these  transports,  and  offered  the  troops  who  were 

on  board  favourable  terms  if  they  would  agree  to  surrender. 

Upon  this  summons  the  new  levies  accordingly  struck;  but 

the  veterans  ran  their  vessels  ashore,  and,  having  landed, 

fought  their  way,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  to  Nympheus, 

where  they  joined  the  main  body  of  their  army  that  was 

landed  widi  Antony. 

•  Cxs.  4e  BelL  Civ.  lib.  iii.  c.  36. 

VOL.  II.  r  y  * 
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The  colony  at  Lissus  had  been  settled  by  Caesar,  as  a  paiv 
of  the  provmce  of  Illyricum,  and  now  appeared  to  favour  }m 
cause:  OtUcilius,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  witk 
his  garrison;  and  Antony  having  stationed  some  of  the  tnois- 
ports  at  this  place  to  enable  Csesar  to  embark  his  army  for 
Italy,  if,  as  was  reported,  Pompey  should  attempt  to  remove 
the  scene  of  the  war  into  that  country;  and  having  sent  the 
remainder  back  for  the  troops  which  were  still  left  at  BnmdjF 
sium,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  Cesar  with  the  particulais 
of  his  voyage,  and  an  account  of  the  place  at  which  he  had 
landed* 

The  fleet,  with  this  division  of  the  army  under  Antony,  had 
been  seen  on  the  coast,  from  the  stations  both  of  Pompey  and 
of  Caesar,  steering  to  the  northward ;  bat  it  was  not  knovm  (or 
some  days  what  was  become  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence,  that  they  had  effected  a  landing  to  the  north- 
ward, both  parties  determined  to  move  to  that  quarter.  Pom* 
pey  decamped  in  the  mght,  and  knowing  the  route  which  An- 
tony was  likely  to  take,  placed  himself  in  hts  way,  giving 
orders  that  the  army,  without  lighting  fires  or  soun^ng  their 
trumpets,  should  remain  in  profound  silence*  Antony,  how* 
ever,  having  intelligence  of  this  disposition  of  the  enemy,  did 
not  advance.  Csesar,  in  the  mean  time,  to  favour  his  junction, 
was  obliged  to  make  a  considerable  circuit,  ascended  on  the 
banks  of  the  Apsus  to  a  ford  at  which  he  passed  r  from  tfience 
continued  his  march  to  the  northward,  and  seemed  to  advance 
on  Pompcy's  right,  while  Antony  remained  in  his  front*  In. 
this  situation,  Pompey,  apprehending  that  he  might  be  at- 
tacked on  different  sides  at  once  by  Casar  and  by  Antony, 
thought  proper  to  quit  his  station;,  and  leaving  their  armies- 
to  join,  fell  back  to  Asparagium,  a  stroog  post  about  a  day V 
march  from  Dyrrachium. 

Caesar  having  obtained  this  great  reinforcement,  was  ao 
longer  so  anxious  as  he  had  hitherto  been  for  the  preservation 
^of  his  possessions  upon  the  coast.  His  enemies,  by  the  supe- 
rlority  of  their  fleets,  could  prevent  his  receiving  any  regular 
supply  of  provisions  from  the  sea.  It  was  necessary  for  him, 
therefore,  in  order  that  he  might  have  some  other  resource, 
aAcl  be  in  condition  to  act  on  the  offensive,  to  extend  his  quar-^ 
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^ers  by  land,  and  to  cover  some  tract  of  country,  from  which 

lie  could  subsist  his  army.  For  this  purpose,  he  removed  from 

Oricum  the  legion  that  was  stationed  at  that  places  taking 

such  precautions  as  were  necessary  to  secure  his  riupping  in 

the  port  from  any  surprise  by  sea«   For  this  purpose,  he  drew 

tHe  gp^eater  part  of  the  vessels  on  shore,  sunk  one  in  the  mouth 

of  the  harbour,  and  placed  another  at  anchor  near  it,  mounted 

^i^ith  a  considerable  tower,  and  manned  with  a  proper  force. 

Being  thus  secured  on  the  coast,  he  sent  numerous  detach* 

TTsents  in  different  directions :  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  with  a 

legfion  -of  new  levies,  into  Thessaly  i  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus, 

\ipith  five  cohorts  and  ^  party  of  horse,  into  iEtoUa ;  Cn.  Do- 

mitius  Calvinus,  with  two  legions,  the  eleventh  and  twelfdi, 

4nto  Macedonia:  giving  strict  charge  to  each  of  these  officers, 

that  they  should  collect  all  the  forage  and  provisions  which 

those  or  the  neighbouring  countries  could  furnish. 

As  Pompey  had  relied  much  on  the  authority  of  govern* 
mcnt,  with  which  he  was  vested  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  which  he  believed  gave  his  party  a  dispensation  £rom  the 
exercise  of  those  popular  arts,  with  which  Caesar  thought 
proper  to  recoimnend  his  cause,  he  threatened  to  punish  the 
refractory  more  than  he  encouraged  or  rewarded  the  dutiful; 
and  lie^ftea,  therefore,  ejctortedsearices  from  the  provinces, 
neglecting  the  necessary  attention  to  conciliate  their  affec- 
tions; and  such  were  the  effects  of  this  conduct,  that  the  de- 
tachments which  now  appeared,  on  the  part  of  Caesar,  were 
every-where  favourably  received*  Sabinus  made  himself 
master  of  iEtolia.  Longinus  found  the  people  of  Thessaly 
divided,  and  was  joined  by  one  of  the  parties.  Calvisius, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  had  deputations  from  many 
towns  and  districts  of  the  province,  with  assurances  of  favour 
and  submission;  and  by  these  means  the  possessions  of  Caesar, 
even  in  diose  countries  on  which  his  antagonists  had  chiefly 
depended,  began  to  be  equal  to  theirs. 

It  was  thought  an  unpardonable  error  in  Pompey,  thus  to 
suffer  his  quarters  to  be  over-run  by  an  enemy  who  had  but 
recently  acquired  a  footing  on  the  coast,  and  whose  army  was, 
in  number  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  as  well  as  of  regular 
•foot,  greatly  inferior  to  his  own.    P.ompey,  however,  knoi^rm 
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ing  tbe  kilerest  which  Caetar  had  ia  bringiBg  the  contest  to  a 
q>eedy  deciskm,  did  not  choose  to  divide  his  forces^  and  he 
reHed,  far  the  security  of  the  southeni  and  inland  proFinces, 
on  the  legions  which  were  soon  expected  to  land  from  Asia, 
on  die  eastern  shores  of  Macedonia  or  Thessaly. 

Scipio,  being  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  had  been  em- 
ployed  in  assembling  the  forces  of  Asia^  and  had^  by  sevi^e 
exactions,  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  that  opuleBt 
province.    He  was  still  occupied  in  this  service  at  Ephesus, 
when  he  received  from  Pompey  an  account  of  Cesar's  airiiFal 
in  Epinis,  and  an  order  without  delay  to  transport  his  army 
into  Europe.     He  accordingly,  socm  after  the  arrival  of  Cm* 
sar's  detachments  at  dieir  several  places  of  destination,  de« 
barked  in  the  bay  of  Therm^  or -of  Thessalonica,  and  pene- 
trated into  Macedonia,  directing  his  march  towards  the 
quarters  of  the  two  legions  which  Cesar  had  sent  thither, 
under  the  command  of  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  gave  a  gene- 
ral alarm  on  his  route ;  but  being  arrived  within  about  twenty 
miles  of  Domitius,  he  turned  on  a  sudden  into  Theasaly,  as 
thinking  Longinus,  who  was  stationed  in  that  country  widi 
one  legion  of  raw  troops,  might  be  made  an  easier  prey. 

To  lighten  his  mardi,  he  left  his  baggage  under  a  guard  of 
eight  cohorts,  commanded  by  Favonius,  on  the  Haliacmon,  a 
river  which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  great  dispatch  towards  the  quarters  of  Lcmginus. 
This  officer,  gready  alarmed  at  his  sudden  approach,  and 
mistaking)  at  the  same  time,  for  an  enemy,  a  body  of  Thracian 
horse  which  were  coming  to  his  own  assistance,  hastily  widi- 
drew  by  the  mountains,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Ambra- 
cia«  Scipio  was  about  to  pursue  Longinus  on  the  route  he 
had  taken,  when  he  was  recalled  by  earnest  representations 
from  Favonius,  the  officer  he  had  left  to  guard  his  baggage; 
informing  him,  that  his  post  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
being  forced  by  Calvinus,  who  was  on  his  march  through 
Macedonia  for  that  purpose.  Scipio  accordingly  returned, 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  arrived  at 
the  post  of  Favonius,  after  the  dust  which  arose  from  the 
march  of  the  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  plain ;  and  thus 
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iMtfdy  in  time  to  sustain  his  party,  and  to  rescue  his 

Xhc  armies  continued  to  occupy  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Haliacmon;  and  as  Scipio,  by  the  flight  of  Longinus,  was 
become  master  of  all  Thessaly,  Calvinus  continued  in  posses* 
sion  of  Macedonia,  and  from  thence  secured  a  considerable 
source  of  supply  to  Csesar's  army. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  moment  to  Pompey's  affairs, 

and  not  inconsistent  with  the  dilatory  plan  he  had  formed  for 

the  c:onduct  of  the  war,  to  have  risked  an  action  between 

these  separate  bodies  on  the  Haliacmon,  rather  than  to  have 

'  sufiered  his  enemy  to  retain  the  command  of  so  many  posts 

of  consequence ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  passed  the  river,  with 

m  view  to  bring  on  an  engagement;  but,  after  some  stay  on 

the  plain,  finding  no  opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy  with 

any  hopes  of  success,  he  repassed  the  river,  and  having  occu^ 

pied  his  former  station,  there  passed  some  partial  encounters 

between  such  as  were  advanced  on  the  different  sides,  but 

without  any  considerable  event. 

While  so  many  large  bodies,  detached  from  the  principal 
armies^  were  thus  contending  in  Thessaly  for  the  possession 
of  the  country,  Pompey  remained  to  cover  the  ground,  which 
was  of  greater  importance  to  him,  in  the  neig^ibourhood  of 
the  sea,  and  the  port  of  Dyrrachium.     Having,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  day's  march  in  his  rear,  this  town  and  har- 
bour as  a  place  of  arms,  at  which  he  had  deposited  his  maga- 
zines and  stores,  and  from  which  he  received  his  ordinary 
supply  of  provisions,  he  had  taken  his  measures  to  protract 
the  war;  and  trusting  to  his  own  superior  resources,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  did  not  doubt  that  by  waiting  until  the  coun<' 
tries  which  Ciesar  had  occupied  should  be  exhausted,  he  might 
force  him  to  retire  from  the  contest  without  the  risk  of  a  bat- 
tle.    To  hasten  this  event,*  he  endeavoured  every-where  to 
straiten  his  quarters  in  the  country,  and  to  Uock  up  or  destroy 
all  tht  harbours  he  had  en  the  coast. 

Cnseus,  the  eldest  of  Pompey's  sons,*  commanding  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  in  execution  of  diis  plan,  which  had  been  laid 
to  harass  the  enemy,  without  exposing  their  cause  to  a  gene- 
ral hazard,  attacked  Cipsar^s  principal  naval  station  at  Oricum, 
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raised  the  vessel  that  had  been  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, forced  the  armed  galley  that  was  stationed  before  it,  and 
carried  off  or  destroyed  all  the  ships  that  were  laid  up  in  the 
port.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Lissus,  and  burnt  thirty 
transports,  which  Antony  bad  left  in  the  harbour;  but,  taring' 
made  an  attempt  on  the  town,  was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Caesar,  on  the  opposite  part,  sensible  of  the  interest  wUch 
he  had  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  decision,  advanced 
mpon  Pompey,  forced  a  place  of  some  strength,  that  covered 
his  front,  and  encamped  in  his  presence.  The  day  after  he 
arrived  in  this  position,  either  to  bring  on  a  general  actioB, 
or  to  gain  the  reputation  of  having  braved  his  antagonist,  he 
formed  his  army  on  the  plain  between  the  two  camps;  but,  as 
Pompey  continued  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  insult,  and  as  the 
recent  losses  which  Caesar  had  sustained  in  his  shipping,  and 
on  the  coast,  rendered  his  prospect  of  future  supplies  or  rein- 
forcements-every  day  less  secure,  he  projected  a  movement, 
by  which  he  proposed  either  to  force  an  engagement,  or  to 
preclude  the  enemy  from  all  his  resources  in  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Dyrrachium. 

For  this  purpose,  and  that  Pompey  might  the  less  suspect 
any  important  design,  he  decamped  in  the  day,  when,  haviag 
a  large  circuit  to  make,  he  at  first  took  a  route  which  led 
away  fitnn  Dyrrachium,  and  was  thought  to  retire,  for  want 
of  provisions;  but,  having  wheeled  in  the  night,  he  directed 
his  march,  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  the  town.  Pompey,  hav- 
ing  intelligence  of  the  change  which  Caesar  had  made  in  his 
route  during  the  night,  perceived  his  design,  and,  having  a 
nearer  way  to  Dyrrachium,  still  expected,  by  a  rapid  march, 
to  arrive  before  hinu  But  Caesar,  having  prevailed  on  his 
men,  notwithstanding  the  great  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day, 
to  continue  their  march,  with  little  interruption,  all  nigtit, 
attbough  he  could  not  enter  die  town,  which  was  fortified 
against  him,  was  in  possession  of  the  only  avenue  which  led 
to  it,  when  the  van  of  Pompey's  army  appeared  on  the  hills. 

Pompey,  thus  shut  out  ftx)m  Dyrrachium^  where  he  had 
]^aoed  his  magazines  and  stores,  and  from  the  only  harbour 
he  had  on  the  coast,  had  recourse  to  the  Petra,  a  small  pro- 
montory', which  covered  a  little  creek  or  bay,  not  br  from 
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tKe  town,  and  there  endeavoured  to  supply  the  loss  of  the 
principal  harbour,  by  bringing  ships  of  burden  to  unload,  Bxxd 
by  procuring  supplies  in  boats  from  his  magazines  and  stores 
m  the  town;  and  in  this  manner  was  still  in  condition  to  avoid 
any  immediate  risk  of  his  fortunes  by  the  chance  of  a  batde. 
Csesar,  on  the  other  hand,  being  disappointed  in  the  design 
he  had  formed  to  exclude  the  enemy  altogether  from  their 
xna^zines  in  the  town  of  Dyrrachium,  and  seeing  no  likeli- 
hood of  being  able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  decision,  his 
own  communication  with  Italy  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  the 
fleets  he  had  ordered  from  thence,  from  Sicily,  and  from 
G^ul,  having  met  with  unexpected  delays,  sent  an  officer, 
named  L.  Canuleius,  into  Ejnrus,  with  a  commission  to  draw 
into  magazines  all  the  com  that  could  be  found  in  that  or  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  to  secure  them  at  proper  places 
for  the  use  of  his  army.     This,  however,  in  a  coimtry  that 
vr2is  mountainous  and  barren,  itself  commonly  supplied  with 
com  from  abroad,  and  lately  on  purpose  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy,  was  not  likely  to  furnish  him  widi  any  considerable 
supply,  or  to  enable  him  for  any  time  to  support  a  dilatory 
war.     His  genius  was  therefore  at  work,  by  some  speedier 
course,  to  harass  his  enemy,  or  to  hasten  the  contest  to  an 
end. 

In  these  circumstances,  however,  he  did  not  neglect  his 
msual  arufices  to  amuse  and  distract  his  antagonists  with 
great  professions  of  moderation,  and  with  overtures  of  peace* 
On  hearing  of  Scipio's  arrival  in  Europe,  affecting  to  have 
despaired  of  obtaining  a  treaty  by  any  further  direct  applica* 
tions  to  Pompey  himself,  and  willing  to  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  father-in-law  against  the  obstmacy  of  the  son,  he  sent 
Clodius,  a  supposed  common  friend,  with  letters  and  instruc- 
tions, to  inform  Scipio  of  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  to 
obtain  an  equitable  accommodation;  ^^  all  which,  he  pre- 
^^  snmed,  had  hitherto  failed,  through  the  unhappy  timidity 
**  of  those  he  intrusted  with  his  messages;  who,  being  per- 
**  sons  of  infenor  rank  under  Pompey,  had  not  the  courage  to 
**  dcliter  them  propcriy  to  their  general.  But  subjoined 
^^  that,  through  the  mediation  of  Scipio,  who  could  deliver 
^^  himself  with  so  much  freedom,  who  could  advise  with  s» 
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^  much  an^iority ,  and  who^  being  at  the  head  of  agreat  army 
^  attached  to  hb  own  person^coukl  even  enforce  what  was  jusCy 
^  he  might  expect  a  different  issue  to  proposidons  so  hdr  and 
*^  reasonable.    And  that,  in  this  event,  Scijao  would  have 
^  the  honour  of  being  the  restorer  of  tranquillity  and  good 
**  order  to  Italy ,  of  peace  to  the  {m>vince8,  and  of  prosperity 
^  to  the  whole  empire.''     Clodius  was  received  with  respect; 
but,  on  delivering  his  message,  it  appears  that  all  fur^er  com- 
munication was  refused  him,  as  a  person  who  come  to  insult 
or  amuse  with  false  pretensions.     Caesar,  indeed,  was  him- 
self, as  usual,  so  &r  from  trusting  to  the  effect  of  these  propo- 
rtions, or  so  £ar  from  remitting  hb  own  operaticMis  in  order 
to  confirm  his  pacific  professions,  that  he  even  redoi:d>Ied  hb 
efforts  in  diat  very  quarter  which  was  intrusted  to  Scipio; 
and,  as  he  had  already  possessed  himself  of  Epinis,  Acama- 
nia,  and  i£tolia,  he  carried  hb  views  still  farther  on  that  side, 
and  sent  Fusius  Calenus  to  be  joined  by  Longinus  and  Sariu- 
nus,  and  to  endeavour,  by  the  bthmus  of  Corindi,  to  penetrate 
into  Achaia. 

He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  a  prcgect,  wlucfa, 
to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the  amazing  worics  whidi  woe 
frequently  executed  by  Roman  armies,  particularly  by  thato^ 
Csesar  himself,  will  appear  so  vast,  and  even  romantic,  as  to 
exceed  beUef :  this  project  was  no  less  dian  to  invest  Pom- 
pey  in  hb  camp,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  to 
his  own,  and  oblige  him  to  recede  from  the  coast,  or  submit 
to  be  invested  with  lines,  and  completely  shut  out  from,  the 
country.  For  this  purpose,  he  occupied  several  hiUs  ia  die 
neighbourhood  of  Pompe/s  station,  strengdiened  them  with 
forts,  joined  those  forts  by  lines  of  communication  across  the 
valleys,  and  spon  appeared  to  have  projected  a  complete  chun 
of  redoubts,  and  a  Una  of  circumvsdlation. 

Pompey,  to  counteract  thb  daring  project,  took  possesuoa 
of  some  heights  in  his  turn,  fortified  and  joined  them  in  the 
same  manner,  and  while  the  one  endeavoured  to  ccmtract,  die 
other  endeavoured  to  enlarge,  the  compass  of  hb  works.  The 
archers  and  slingers  on  both  sides,  as  in  the  operations  of  a 
siege,  were  employed  to  annoy  the  workmen.  The  armies 
lay  under  arms,  and  fought  in  detail  for  the  possession  of  ad* 
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vantageous  grounds.  When  forced  from  one  height,  which 
they  attempted  to  occupy,  they  seized  upon  another  that  was 
contiguous,  and  still  continued  their  line,  though  obliged  to 
chan^  its  direction. 

In  these  operations,  a  campaign,  which  was  opened  in  Janu* 
ary  vrith  the  landing  of  Cesar  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  already 
dreiv  on  to  the  middle  of  summer,  and  both  parties  had  un« 
dergone  great  labour,  and  were  exposed  to  peculiar  distress* 
Csesar's  army,  already  inured  at  the  blockade  of  Alesia,  and 
the  sieges  of  Marseilles  and  of  Avaricum,  to  toils  like  those 
in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  flattered  themselves  with  a 
like  glorious  issue  to  their  present  labours.     They  were  in 
want  of  bread,  and  obliged  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  kind  of 
root  boiled  up  with  milk;  but  were  comforted  imder  this  hard* 
ship  with  the  prospect  of  fields  which  were  replenished  with 
ripening  com,  and  which  gave  the  hopes  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
They  not  only  continued  their  countervallations  with  incredi- 
ble toil,  but  turned  or  interrupted  all  the  rividets  or  springs 
that  formerly  watered  the  grounds  on  which  the  enemy  were' 
now  encamped. 

Pompcy*s  army,  on  their  part,  were  less  inured  to  such  toil- 
some operations.  They  had  plenty  of  bread,  which  came  to 
them  with  every  wind,  from  the  different  coasts  that  were  still 
in  their  possession;  but  were  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
water  and  forage:  many  of  their  horses  had  died:  the  men, 
too  long  confined  to  the  same  ground,  and  to  the  same  air^ 
which  was  infected  with  filth,  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid 
carcasses,  being  reduced  to  the  use  of  bad  water,  were  become 
extremely  sickly. 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  held  his  enemy  at  some  disadvan* 
tagc  by  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  and  by  the  extent  of 
line  which  he  obliged  him  to  form  and  to  defend;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  availed  himself  of  these  advantages,  with  all 
those  abilities  of  a  great  officer,  which  he  was  justly  supposed 
to  possess.  He  not  only  forced  Cssar,  wi^out  hazarding  a 
general  action,  to  recede  from  many  of  the  heights  which  he 
attempted  to  occupy,  and  obliged  him,  with  great  labour,  to 
widen  the  compass  of  his  lines,  but  likewise  alarmed  him  by 
various  attacks  on  the  works  which  he  had  already  completed; 
VOL.  II.  a:  2 
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in  some  places  forced  open  the  bars  which  die  enemy  hai 
placed  in  his  way,  and  recovered  his  own  communicadot 
anew  with  the  country  before  him^  but,  as  Csesar  coukl  pre- 
sent his  whole  army,  in  many  places,  to  cover  the  worics  he 
was  executing,  it  was  impossible,  without  risking  a  general 
action  (which  Pompey  avoided),  entirely  to  stop  his  progreasL. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations,  it  appears,  from  the  text 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  though  incomplete^  that  the  amues 
changed  the  ground  of  their  principal  encampments,  as  wA 
as  the  disposition  of  some  separate  posts,  and  mutuali^ 
harassed  each  other  with  frequent  surprises  and  alarms.  And 
Caesar  mentions  no  less  than  six  capital  actions,  which  hap- 
pened in  one  day,  at  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  under  die 
walls  of  Dyrrachium ;  and  in  most  of  them  it  is  probable  that 
Pompey  had  the  advantage ;  as  he  acted  on  the  string,  or 
smaller  circumference,  while  his  antagonists  moved  on  tiie 
bow,  or  the  wider  circle. 

Pompey  completed  his  own  line  of  circumvallation  toadr'^ 
cuit  of  fifteen  miles;  having  a  chain  of  four-and-twenty  re- 
doubts  on  the  different  hills,  over  which  it  was  carried.  By 
this  work  he  obliged  Caesar  to  recede  half  a  mile  beycmd  him, 
and  to  extend  his  compass  to  above  seventeen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  extremities  of  both  their  works  terminated  on  the 
shore;  and  Caesar, having  no  boats  nor  ships  to  oppose  to  the 
numerous  traft  of  his  enemy,  ought,  perhaps,  by  the  consider 
ration  of  this  very  circumstance,  to  have  been  diverted  at  first 
from  his  project.  But,  as  he  sought  merely  for  occasions  of 
action,  he  was  contented  with  the  hopes  of  finding  them,  evem 
under  such  disadvantages.  While  he  was  obliged  to  remain, 
*with  the  strength  of  his  army,  at  that  end  of  his  line  which 
was  nearest  the  town  of  Dyrrachium,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
access  of  Pompey  to  his  magazines,  he  proposed  to  fortify 
the  other  extremity  of  it  with  double  works,  and  had  already 
thrown  up,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  each 
other,  two  intrenchments,  consisting  of  a  parapet^  ten  feet 
high,  and  of  a  ditch,  fifteen  feet  wide ;  one  ^cing  the  lines  of 
Pompey,  the  other  turned  to  the  field,  in  order  to  guaid 
against  any  surprise  from  parties,  which,  cooung  by  water^ 
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tni^lit  land  in  his  rear.  He  was  likewise  about  to  join  these 
intrenchments  by  a  traverse  or  flank,  to  cover  him  from  the 
sea. 

Before  this  traverse  was  finished,  Pompey  made  a  disposi* 

tion  to  force  his  way  at  the  opening  it  was  intended  to  close, 

and  of  consequence  to  take  his  enemy  in  the  rear,  over  the 

i^hole  extent  of  his  lines.     For  this  purpose,  he  brought,  in 

the  night,  six  entire  legions,  or  sixty  cohorts,  to  that  part  of 

his  own  works  which  faced  this  place*  He  embarked  a  nume* 

rous  body  of  archers,  slingers,  and  othisr  light  troops,  having 

^eir  helmets  and  shields  fortified,  as  it  seems  was  the  custom^ 

i^ith  basket-work,  to  break  die  force  of  the  stones  which  were 

likely  to  shower  from  the  enemy's  parapets,  and  furnished 

with  great  quantities  of  fascines  and  other  materials,  proper 

to  fill  up  the  ditch.     This  embarkation  was  effected  in  the 

night :  and  the  oflicer  who  commanded  it  had  orders  to  land 

furt  of  the  troops  in  the  rear  of  both  Caesar's   intrench- 

ments,  and  another  part  in  the  space  betwixt  the  two  lines 

between  them,  where  the  work  was  still  incomplete.     These 

separate  divisions  were  to  be  supported  by  the  whole  force 

of  the  legions  in  front,  who  were  to  take  advantage  of  any 

effect  which  the  missiles  from  their  boats  might  produce  oa 

the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the  enemy- 

These  attacks  were  accordingly  made  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
in  three  different  places  at  once,  and  had  all  the  consequences 
of  a  complete  surprise*     They  fell,  with  the  greatest  effect, 
upon  the  station  of  die  ninth  legion,  of  which  the  piquets  and 
other  guards  being  instantly  routed,  the  whole  legion  was  put 
under  arms  to  support  them,  but,  soon  infected  with  the  panic, 
was  carried  off  in  the  flight.  Antony,  who  occupied  the  near- 
est station  on  the  heights,  appearing  in  that  insUnt  with 
twelve  cohorts,  and  a  better  countenance,  stopped,  for  a  while, 
the  pursuit  of  the  eaemy^  and  furnished  a  retreat  to  the  troops 
who  were  routed. 

The  alarm  was  comveycd  to  Csesar  himself,  by  fires  lighted 
on  all  the  hills;  and  he  hastened  to  the  ground  with  as  many 
cohorts  as  could  be  spared  from  the  posts  in  his  way:  but  he 
came  too  late:  Pompey  had  already  forced  the  intrenchments, 
had  burst  from  his  confinement,  and  was  beginning  to  encamp 
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ifi  a  new  position,  where,  without  losing  his  commumcatioa 
with  the  sea,  he  rendered  abortive,  for  a  long  dme,  Caesar's 
purpose  of  excluding  him  from  the  supplies  of  necessaries  or 
conreniendes  which  were  to  be  derived  from  the  land  ;  and 
was  now  in  a  posture  to  command  a  free  access  to  water  and 
forage,  for  the  want  of  which  he  had  been  chiefly  distressed 
in  his  late  situation. 

Thus  C»sar,  far  from  reaping  the  fiiiits  which  he  expected 
from  the  laboiu*  of  so  many  months,  began  to  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  a  visionary  projector,  who  presumed  to  practise,  on 
the  ablest  captain  of  the  age,  the  arts  with  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded against  ignorant  barbarians,  or,  at  most,  against  gene- 
rals of  mean  capacity. 

These  circumstances,  however,  probably,  made  not  any  im- 
i  pression  on  Caesar  himself,  nor  greatly  altered  the  confidence 
of  his  army:  he  presented  himself  again  before  the  enemy  in 
their  new  position,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  their  presence; 
etill  determined  to  act  on  the  offensive,  even  in  the  sequel  of 
attempts  in  which  he  had  failed.  An  action,  accordingly,  fol- 
lowed, of  which  the  result  is  evident,  although  it  is  difficult, 
from  the  imperfect  text  of  his  Commentaries,  to  ascertain  the 
detaiL  It  appears  that  both  armies  had  changed  the  ground 
which  they  had  taken  immediately  after  the  last  action;  that, 
in  this  remove,  Pompey  had  taken  possession  of  the  camp 
which  Csesar  had  left;  and,  as  his  army,  being  more  nume- 
rous, occupied  more  ground  than  that  of  Caesar  had  done,  he 
made  a  second  intrenchment,  quite  round  that  which  had  been 
formerly  occupied  by  Caesar.  This  camp  was  covered  by  a 
wood  on  one  side,  and  by  a  river,  at  the  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred paces,  on  the  other. 

While  Pompey  lay  in  this  position,  he  had  thrown  up  a  line 
of  communication  from  the  flank  of  his  camp  to  the  river,  in 
order  to  cover  his  access  to  water.  But,  after  he  had  taken 
this  precaution,  he  thought  proper  to  change  his  ground,  and 
had  moved  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  on  his  march  to 
occupy  a  new  situation,  when,  for  some  purpose  that  is  not 
explained,  he  thought  proper  to  send  back  a  legion,  or  large 
detachment  of  his  army,  to  resume  the  possession  of  the 
jpround  he  hUd  so  VQCtntly  left* 
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Caesar^  on  his  part,  being  occupied  in  fortifying  a  camp  in 
the  last  situation  he  had  taken,  and  observing  this  returning 
detachment  from  Pompey,  thought  it  gave  him  a  favourable 
opportunity,  by  cutting  it  off,  to  recover  part  of  the  credit  he 
had  lost  in  the  late  action.     While,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  continue  the  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
jrag^ed,  he  himself  marched,  with  twenty-three  cohorts,  in  two 
divisions,  under  cover  of  the  wood;  came  to  the  ground  un- 
obl^rved  ;  and,  with  the  division  which  was  led  by  himself, 
mixed,  with  the  enemy,  who  had  already  taken  possession  of 
the  exterior  lines,  and  drove  them  from  thence  to  the  interior 
intrenchment,  with  great  slaughter.  The  other  division  being,  ' 
in  the  mean  time,  to  attack  the  same  works  at  a  different  place, 
mistook  the  line  of  communication,  which  covered  the  access 
from  the  camp  to  the  river,  for  the  main  intrenchment  .*of  the 
camp  itself,  and,  before  they  perceived  their  mistake,  had  run 
along  this  line  to  a  great  distance,  in  search  of  an  entrance ; 
when  observing,  at  last,  that  the  line,  along  which  they  ran, 
was  not  defended,  the  infantry  went  over  it  first,  and  were 
followed  by  all  the  cavalry :  but,  the -time  which  they  had  lost 
by  their  former  mistake  gave  Pompey  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  the^  relief  of  his  detachment*     As  soon  as  he.  appeared, 
Csesar's  cavalry,  finding  themselves  entangled  between  the  line 
of  communication,  the  intrenchment  *  of  the  camp,  and  the 
river,  began  to  retire  with  great  precipitation,  and  were  follow* 
ed  by  the  foot,jwho  fell  into  great  confusion.     That  part  of 
Pompey's  detatchment,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  action^ 
had  been  defeated  by  Csesar,  seeing  themselves  likely  to  be 
supported,  rallied  in  the  rear«gate  of  the  camp ;  and  the  party 
which  Csesar  himself  commanded  against  them,observing  the 
precipitant  retreat  of  the  other  division,  saw  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties accumulating  on  every  side.     Imagining  that  they 
were  about  to  be  surrounded,  or  shut  up  within  the  enemy's 
works,  they  betook  them  to  flight,  crowded  back  to  the  ditch, 
and,  in  attempting  to  repass  it,  were  killed  in  such  heaps,  or 
were  trodden  under  foot  in  such  numbers,,  that  the  slain  filled 
up  the  ditch,  and  made  a  passage  for  those  who  followed. 

In  this  state  of  general  confusion  and  terror,  the  presence 
and  authority  of  Csesar,  which,  on  other  occasions,  used  to  be 
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of  so  great  cflfect,  were  entirely  disregardecL     The  bearer  of 
astandard,  upon  Caesar's  catching  it,  and  endeavouring  to  stop 
him,  quitted  his  hold,  and  continued  to  run  without  it :  a  ri* 
der,  whose  horse  he  had  seized  by  the  bridle,  dismounted^ 
and  ran  off  on  foot.     The  rout  was  complete;  but  the  ditches 
and  works,  amongst  which  the  action  b^gan,  as  they  embar« 
rassed  the  flight  of  the  one  party,  so  they  retarded  the  pursuit 
of  the  other ;  and  Pompey,  who  did  not  expect  such  a  victc^, 
remained  in  suspence.     He  mistook  the  flgfat  of  C«esar  foV  a 
feint,  to  draw  him  into  some  ambuscade.     In  this  he  was 
governed,  probably,  by  the  high  estimation  for  dicipline  and 
ralour  to  which  Caesar's  army  was  so  justly  entitled;  but 
which  no  troops  can  uniformly  support  at  all  times :  and,  if  it 
be  true,  as  is  probable,  that  the  flight  of  an  army,  in  actual  rout, 
may  be  always  distinguished  from  a  concerted  retreat,  he  on 
this  day  committed  an  unpardonable  error;  and  Caesar,  wfa» 
may  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  oversights,  though  not  ihe 
advantages,  of  his  enemy,  owns  that  he  himself  lost  about  a 
thousand  men,  with  above  thirty  standards  or  colours,  and 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  army  to  the  excessive  caution  or 
incapacity  of  his  enemy.     He  himself  acted,  indeed,  like  a 
person  defeated ;  instantly  abandoned  all  his  famous  lines  of 
Dyrrachium,  and  all  his  outposts ;   and,  to  make  head  against 
the  victor,  brought  all  the  scattered  parts  of  his  army  together. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  lost  the  opportunity,  or  was  not 
sensible  of  his  good  fortune  till  after  the  time  for  improving 
it  was  past.  But  this  victory,  although  it  had  not  been  per- 
ceived in  the  moment  at  which  a  signal  advantage  might  have 
been  made  of  it,  was  presendy  afterwards  greatly  exaggerated. 
Pompey  had,  from  his  own  army,  the  usual  salutations  of  tri- 
umph, or  received  the  title  of  imperator,  which  he  continued 
in  ^e  usual  form  to  assume,and  ssnt  his  accounts  of  the  action, 
by  expresses,  to  every  part/of  the  empire;  but  had  the  mode* 
ration,  however,  to  abstain  from  the  practice  which  was  com- 
mon in  the  case  of  victories  obtained  over  foreign  enemies, 
that  of  binding  his  fasces  and  his  dispatches  with  laurel. 

Caesar,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia,  had  put  him* 
self  in  a  very  arduous  situation.  He  had  passed  over  a  sea,  on 
which  the  enemy  were  masters^  and  had  invaded  a  country,  c^ 
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'iilrfaLich  they  were  in  possession,  with  forces  greatly  superior 

to  his  own:  but  this  daring  adventure,  which,  even  in  its  firsi 

successes,  excited  astonishment,  now  exposed  him  to  censure ; 

and  his  attempt  to  invest  so  great  an  officer  as  Pompey,  at  the 

head  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own,  appeared  altogether  wild 

and  extravagant*    The  merit  of  all  his  former  campaigns,  as 

is  common  upon  reverses  of  fortime,  began  to  be  questioned 

loy  those,  who,  after  the  event,  can  instruct  and  correct  every 

general;  and  the  glory  he  had  gained  in  the  former  part  of  the 

mrar  was  entirely  obscured*  He  was  even  said  to  have  gained 

^e  Spanish  army  by  corruption,  and  to  have  purchased  with 

money  the  surrender  which  he  pretended  to  have  forced  by 

his  address  and  his  sword.     People  returned  to  their  first  ap-i 

prehensions,  that  Pompey  was  the  greatest  general  which  any 

age  or  nation  had  ever  produced;  that  he  had  effectually  put 

an  end  to  the  present  contest,  and  had  left  nothing  for  his 

party  to  do,  but  to  reap  the  advantage  of  a  victory  he  had  ob* 

tained  for  them. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  and  while  the  minds  of  men 
were  yet  in  suspense,  Cato,  in  one  of  the  councils,  which  had 
been  summoned  by  Pompey,  observed  that  Caesar  had  ac- 
quired much  popular  favour  by  his  ostentation  of  mercy,  and 
by  the  hopes  of  protection  which  he  held  out  to  every  man 
who  did  not  actually  take  arm?  against  him ;  while  Pompey 
and  his  followers,  by  publishing  threats  against  all  who  did 
not  actually  espouse  their  cause,  had  rendered  the  army  of 
the  republic  an  object  of  terror.    He  therefore  moved,  that  a 
proclamation  should  be  issued,  containing  assurances,  that 
every  town,  not  actually  in  arms,  should  be  protected;  and 
that  no  blood  should  be  shed,  but  in  the  field  of  battle.     A 
resolution  to  this  purpose  had  been,  accordingly,  published  at 
that  time;*  but,  in  the  present  exultation  of  victory,  was  for- 
gotten.   The  times  were  said  to  require  exemplary  justice, 
and  to  justify  executions  and  forfeitures,  not  only  of  those 
who  were  actually  in  arms  against  their  country,  but  of  those, 
likewise,  who  had  betrayed  its  caoseby  a  mean  and  profligate 
neutrality.     The  favourites  of  Pompey  already,  in  imagina- 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vita,  Pompeii,  p.  494. 
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tion,  sated  their  revenge,  and  gratified  their  avarice,  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  opposite  party  and  of  its  abettors.*  Ereiy 
<Hie  considered  the  use  which  he  himself  was  to  make  of  the 
victory;  not  how  it  might  be  secured  or  rendered  complete. 

The  shock  which  Caesar  had  received  in  so  critical  a  time 
and  situation,  was,  tiot  without  reason,  supposed  to  be  deci- 
sive; he  had  abandoned  his  lines,  and  called  in  all  his  oat- 
posts.  His  army  appeared  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  ibea 
misfortunes.  Inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers,  greatly  re- 
duced by  their  losses,  and  fallen  in  their  own  estimation,  thej 
were  not  soon  likely  to  recover  the  courage  required  to  crti- 
tend  for  the  field  again  with  so  renowned  and  so  superior  an 
adversary. 

Csesar,  however,  was  not  overwhelmed  by  these  appea^ 
ances :  he  knew  what  was  the  force  of  an  army  which  had  been 
taught,  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  to  repose  the  utmost 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  general,  and  which  was 
not  likely  to  sink,  without  hopes  of  recovery,  under  xnysw^c 
event.     He  considered  their  apparent  dejection  as  a  symptom 
of  indignation,  and  of  rage,  more  than  of  fear  or  debasement; 
and,  instead  of  blame  or  reproach,  soothed  them  with  conso- 
lation, and  with  the  apologies  which  he  industriously  A^"*^ 
for  their  late  miscarriage.     He  bade  them  recollect  their  for- 
mer actions,  and  not  be  dismayed  by  a  single  accident,  wiici 
befel  them  in  the  midst  of  a  career  sustained  with  a  spirit  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  enemy  they  had  ever  encoun- 
tered: "  If  fortune  has«crossed  us  for  once,"  he  said,  "  ^^ 
**'  must  retrieve  our  losses  by  diligence  and  resolution.    D"" 
*'  ficulties  only  excite  the  brave,  and  awaken  their  ardour;  J^u 
**  have  formerly  experienced  difficulties ;  and  every  soldier 
"  who  was  with  me  at  Gergovia  will  remember  the  effects  w 
*'  perseverance  and  courage." 

He  was  sensible,  however,  that  some  particular  officers  W 
set  a  shameful  example;  and  he  supposed  that,  by  singling o^ 
these  for  punishment,  he  might  seem  to  exculpate  the  sok 
diers,  and  reinstate  theih  in  their  own  esteem.  For  this  rea- 
son he  dismissed,  with  infaniy,  some  bearers  of  standirdSy 

•  C«s.  de  BeU.  Civ.  lib.  iU.  c.  88. 
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vrho,   he  alleged,  had  misled  the  troops,  whose  object  it  is 
xiever  to  part  from  their  colours.     By  these  means  the  sullea 
dejection  of  the  legioqs  was  changed  into^rage,  and  an  ardent 
impatience  to  retrieve  their  honour.*  They  did  not  presume 
to  imponune  their  general  to  intrust  them  so  soon  again  with 
Ills    fortuii^s;  but  they  imposed  voluntary  tasks,  by  way  of 
penance,  on  themselves,  saying,  they  deserved  no  better* 
'A/Iany  of  the  superior  officers  gave  it  as  their  opinioQ  to  Cae- 
sar,  that,  whatever  resolution  he  might  have  taken  for  the 
^  future  plan  of  the  war,  so  favourable  a  disposition  in  the  arn^y, 
and  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  yet  ending  the  contest  with 
honour,  on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  had  incurred  their 
'disgrace,  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  suffered  to  escape* 
Csesar,  however,  could.not  be  persuaded  to  stake  his  fortunes 
on  the  effect  of  a  feverish  ardour,  which  still  had  some  mix- 
ture of  consternation  or  dismay,  nor  to  rely  on  a  fury  which 
had  more  of  despair  than  of  rational  confidence,  against  th^ 
impetuosity  of  a  superior  enemy,  recently  flushed  with  victo- 
r\'^.     Nor  was  he  safe  to  remain  in  his  present  situation,  with- 
out any  posts  in  his  rear  to  secure  his  communicatiQn  with 
the  country,  and  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  supply 
for  the  subsitence  of  his  army*     For  these  reasons,  he  defter- 
mined,  without  loss  of  time,  to  decamp,  and  to  remove  to  some 
distance  from  the  enemy,  f     In  the  first  night  after  this  reso- 
lution  was  taken,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  sick  and 
wounded,  with  all  the  baggage,  under  the  escort  of  a  legion^ 
were  sent  off,  with  orders  that  they  should  not  halt  till  they 
reached  ApoUonia;  being  a  march  of  about  thirty  miles.    At 
three  in  the  morning,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  observing  a 
profound  silence,  turned  out  of  the  camp,  by  different  gates^ 
and  took  the  same  route.     Two  legions  yet  remained  for  the 
rear-guard.     These,  after  a  proper  interval,  being  ready  to 
depart,  sounded  the  usual  march,  to  make  the  enemy  believe 
the  van  of  the  army  was  then  only  beginning  to  move;  and 
the  whole  being  thus  already  on  their  way,  and  without  any 
incumbrance,  they  soon  gained  a  considerable  distance  from 
thpse  who  were  likely  to  pursue  them. 


•  Cjc?.  de  BcU.  Civ.  lib.  iil,  f  Ibid. 
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Pompcy,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this  retreat,  irtw 
forth  his  army,  and  followed  with  great  expeditioil.  After 
marching  a  few  mflcs,  he  overtook,  with  his  cavaL7,tbe  rear 
of  Caesar*s  army,  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Genusus;  but,  be- 
^  ing  received  by  the  horse,  interlined  with  infantry,  made  little 
^impression,  and  saw  them  eflFect  the  passage  of  the  river  with- 
Qj^t  any  considerable  loss. 

*     CSesar,  having  thus  completed  an  ordinary  march,  took  pos- 
sessidn  of  the  lines  which  he  had  formerly  occupied  at  Aspa- 
ragiUA;'but*,  not  intending  to  remain  in  that  Srafton,  gave 
orders'td  rfie  kgions  oiJyto'raft  dii'their  bt'As:  and,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  sentTorth-his  cavalry  By;  the  frratgatc 
in  their  sight,  as  if  with  intention  to  forage  f  but  with  orden 
to  wheel  under  cover  of  some  rising  ground,  and  to  re-enter 
the  camp  again  on  a  different  side,  and  to  take  post  in  the  rear 
of  the  infantry,  then  about  to  resume  the  march.    Pompej, 
supposing  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  actually  foraging,  or 
from  every  appearance  convinced  that  Caesar  had  dctennined 
to  halt  for  the  night,  and  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
followed  his  example,  pitched  in  the  same  lines,  which  he 
likewise  had  formerly  occupied  at  this  p-lace,  and  suffered  ms 
men  to  Atray  in  search  of  forage  and  wood;  many,  also,  who, 
in  the  hurry  with  which  they  decamped  in  the  morning,  bad 
not  time  to  make  up  their  package,  were  now  allowed  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  Dyrrachium,  in  search  of  the 
effects  they  had  left. 

Caesar,  who  waited  only  until  the  measures  he  had  takeo 
should  so  far  mislead  the  enemy,  again  put  his  army  in  mooon 
about  noon,  and,  without  interruption,  on  the  same  daycoai' 
pleted  a  second  march  of  eight  miles;  while  Pompey's  army, 
having  already  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  encamped,  ^^^  ^^ 
in  condition  to  follow.    Csesar,  having  gained  so  much  ground 
ahead^  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat  during  some  of  t"^ 
subsequent  days  in  the  same  order,  havitig  his  baggage  *d" 
vanced  some  hours  before  him:  and  Pompey,  having fa"^^ 
so  fat  behind  by  the  delay  of  the  first  day,  and  having  harassed 
his  army  in  attempting  to  regain  what  he  lost;  on  thcfour"t 
day,  entirely  discontinued  the  pursuit. 
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'This  respite  gave  to  both  parties  some  leisure  to  deliberate 
nfn  the  plan  of  their  next  operations*     Caesar  continued  his 
jnarch  to  ApoUonia,  that  he  might  lodge  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed, pay  off  the  arrears  of  his  army,  and  make  a  prpper  dispo-^ 
sition  for  the  securit}'^  of  the  places  he  held  ongthe  coast:  and 
having  already  one  cohort  at  Lissus,  placing  three  at  Oricum, 
and  four  at  Apollonia,  he  proceeded  on  his  route  from  thence 
to  the  southward.     He  proposed,  without  delay,  to  penetrate 
into  Thessaly,  and  to  occupy,  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army^ 
as  much  as  he*  could  of  that  fertile  country*     He  flattered 
himself,  that  if  Pompey  should  follow  him  thither,  or  remove 
to  a  distance  from  his  own  magazines,  and  his  supplies  by  sea, 
the  war  might  be  continued  between  them  upon  equal  terms. 
If  he  attempted  to  retake  Oricum,  and  the  towns  on  the  coast, 
he  must  expose  Scipio  and  the  body  u»der  his  command,  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Macedonia,  to  be  separately  attacked;  or, 
if  he  wished  to  preserve  Scipio  and  his  army,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  quit  his  design  upon  Oricum,  in  order  to  support 
them.     If  he  should  pass  into  Italy,  it  was  proposed  to  follow 
him  by  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia*     And  this  last  alternative  of 
<:arrying  the  war  into  Italy,  from  the  difficulties,  the  delays, 
and  the  discredit  to  which  it  might  have  exposed  Caesar's 
cause,  appears  to  have  been  the  preferable  choice  for  Pompey. 
It  was,  accordingly,  debated  in  council,  whether,  being  mas*^ 
ter  of  the  sea,  and  having  abundance  of  shipping,  hp  should, 
not  transport  his  .army,  regain  the  seats  of  goyenxoient,  and 
strip  his  antagonist  of  that  authority  which  ke^  derived  from 
thence?  or,  whether  be  should  not  stay  to  finish  the  remains 
of  the  war  In  Macedonia?  The  advantages  likely  to  result 
from  his  return  to  Rome  with  the  ensigns  of  triumph,  after  he 
had  left  it  with  some  degree  of  disgrace,  were  obvious*     But 
the  war  appeared  so  near  to  its  end,  that  it  was  reckoned  im- 
proper to  leave  any  part  of  it  unfinished*     It  was  argued,  that, 
by  quitting  the  present  seat  of  the  war,  Caesar  would  be  left 
to  recover  his  forces  in  a  country  yet  full  of  resources,  and 
would  only  exchange  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  the. 
east,  from  whence  Sylla  had  been  able,  and  from  whemce 
Pompey  lymself  was  now  about,  to  recover  the  city  and  the 
possession  of  Italy. 
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But,  what  weighed  moat  of  all  in  these  deliberottcms,  was 
the  safety  of  Scipio,  which  required  the  presence  of  Pompey 
in  Macedonia.  If  the  last  should  remove  his  armj  from 
thence,  the  former,  with  the  forces  recently  arrived  from 
Asia,  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy. 

Upon  these  motives,  Pompey,  as  well  as  C«aar,  havingtkdr 
several  detachments,  or  separate  bodies,  to  be  sustained  or 
rescued  from  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
determined  to  march  into  Thessaly,  concerting  their  respec- 
tive movements,  so  as  to  protect  their  own  parties,  or  to  cut 
off  those  of  the  enemy.  Casar,  by  his  march  to  ApoBonia, 
had  been  turned  from  his  way;  and,  having  the  discredit  of  a 
defeat,  or  being  supposed  on  his  flight,  was  harassed  or  il 
received  by  the  countr}'^  as  he  passed.  The  messengers,  whom 
he  had  dispatched  to  Domitius,  were  intercepted;  and  tWs 
officer,  while  both  armies  were  advancing,  having  made  9omt 
movements  in  Macedonia,  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  having, 
with  the  two  legions  he  commanded,  fallen  into  Pompey'a 
route,  narrowly  escaped,  and  only  by  a  few  hours,  being  sur- 
prised and  taken. 

Casar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  JDomitius,  and  be^ 
ing  joined  by  him  as  he  passed  the  mountains  into  Theasaly, 
continued  hit  march  to  Gomphi.     The  people  of  this  place 
having  refused  to  open  their  gates,  he  scaled  the  walls,  gave 
the  town  to  be  pillaged;  and  intending,  by  this  exaraple^  to 
deter  others  from  retarding  his  march  by  fruitless  resisttticc, 
he  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.     When  he  arrived  at 
Metropolis,  the  people,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Gomphi,  re- 
ceived him  as  a  friend;  and  Caesar,  to  contrast  this  with  the 
former  example,  gave  them  his  protection.     From  hence  to 
Larissa,  where  Scipio,  having  fallen  back  from  the  Haliao 
mon,  then  lay  with  a  considerable  army,  the  country  vas 
open,  and  Casar,  or  his  parties,  where  every-where  permitted 
to  advance  without  opposition.     Having  passed  all  the  lesser 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Penius,  he  took  post  on  the  Enipeus? 
which  runs  through  the  district  of  Pharsalia.    Here  he  com- 
manded extensive  plains,  covered  with  forage  and  with  npen^ 
ing  torn;  had  a  very  fertile  country  to  a  great  distance  in  ^^ 
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rear;  and  being  joined  not  only  by  Domitios,  but  probably, 
likewise^  by  the  legion  which  Longinus  commanded  in  i£to* 
lia,  in  all  amounting  to  ten  legions,  he  was  in  condition  to 
rene-w  his  offensive  operations* 

Pompcy,  at  the  same  time,  directed  his  motions  likewise 
to'wards  the  same  quarter;  but  although  he  had  the  mote  di- 
rect route,  and  was  every-where  received  as  victor  in  the  late 
action,  was  still  on  his  march.     Scipio  had  advanced  from 
L.arissa  to  receive  him;  and  being  joined,  they  took  post  to- 
gether on  a  height  near  the  village  of  Pharsalus,  and  in  sight 
of  Caesar's  station,  at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  thirty  sta* 
dia,   or  about  three  miles.*    The  armies  being  some  time 
fixed  in  this  position,  Caesar  drew  forth,  in  the  front  of  his  in- 
trenchment,  to  provoke  his  antagonist.     It  was  evidently  not 
the  interest  of  Pompey  to  give  an  enemy,  whom  he  had 
brought  into  considerable  straits,  an  opportunity  of  relief  by 
the  chance  of  a  battle.     But,  as  this  was  a  defiance,  and  had 
some  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  it  was  proper  to  re- 
turn it;  and  both  sides,  during  many  days,  continued  to  turn 
out  in  the  front  of  their  respective  lines.     Caesar  advanced, 
on  each  successive  day,  still  nearer  to  Pompey 's  ground;  but 
diere  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  farther  approach, 
in  which  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  himself  in  die  presence 
of  an  enemy ;  nor  was  Pompey  inclined  to  quit  the  eminence 
on  which  he  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle. 

The  summer  being  far  spent,  and  much  of  the  forage  and 
com  of  the  neighbouring  plains  being  consumed,  Caesar  began 
again  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions,  and  having  no  hopes 
of  bringing  the  enemy  to  a  battle  on  this  ground,  he  deter- 
mined to  change  it,  for  some  situation  in  which  he  could  more 
easily  subsist  his  own  army,  or,  by  moving  about,  harass  the 
enemy  with  continual  marches,  and  oblige  them,  perhaps,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  fight  them  on  equal  terms.  Hav- 
ing resolved  on  this  plan,  and  having  appointed  a  day  on 
which  the  army  should  move,  the  tents  being  already  struck, 
and  the  signal  to  march  given,  while  the  van  was  passing 
through  the  rear-gate  of  the  camp,  it  was  observed  that  Pom* 

*  ApphiD.  de  fiello  Ciy.  1^.  ii; 
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pey'a  army,  being  formed  according  to  their  daily  practice, 
had  advanced  farther  than  usual  in  the  front  of  their  lines. 
Cssar  immediately  gave  orders  to  halt,  saying  to  those  wiio 
were  near  him,  '*  the  time  we  have  so  earnestly  wished  for  is 
*»  come:  now  let  it  be  seen  how  we  arc  to  acquit  ourselves,'* 
He  immediately  ordered,  as  a  signal  of  batde,  a  purple  ensign 
to  be  hoisted  on  a  lance,  at  the  place  where  his  own  tent  had 
been  recently  struck.*     Appian  says  that.  He  likewise  or- 
dered  the  pales  to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast-work  to  be  level- 
led in  the  front  of  his  camp,  or  towards  the  enemy,  that  his 
army  might  not  hope  for  a  retreat,  nor  have  any  intrench- 
ments  within  which  to  rctire.f 

It  was  evidently  Pompey's  interest  to  avoid  a  battle,   ai^d 
to  wait  for  the  effect  of  the  distresses  to  which  Csesar's  army 
must  have  been  exposed  on  the  approach  of  winter.    But  this 
is  the  most  difficult  part  in  war ;  requiring  great  ability  in  the 
general,  together  with  unalterable  courage  and  discipline  in 
the  troops.     A  commander  may  be  qualified  to  fight  a  battle, 
but  not  dexterously  to  avoid  an  antagonist  who  presses  upon 
him :  an  army  may  have  that  species  of  courage  which  impds 
them  in  action,  but  not  that  degree  of  steadiness  or  constancy 
which  is  required  to  support  them  long  unemployed  in  the 
presence  of  an  encn^y.     In  whatever  degree  Pompey  himself 
was  qualified  for  the  part  which  the  service  required  of  him, 
he  was  attended  by  numbers  of  senators  and  persons  of  high 
rank,  who,  thinking  themselves  in  a  civil  or  political  capacity, 
equal  with  their  general,  bore  the  continuance  of  their  military 
subordination  with  pain.     They  said,  he  was  like  Agamem- 
non among  the  kings,  and  protracted  a  war  that  might  hare 
been  ended  in  a  day,  merely  to  enjoy  his  command.     Nursed 
in  luxury,  and  averse  to  business,  petulant  in  safety,  useless 
in  danger,  impatient  to  be  at  their  villas  in  the  country,  and 
their  amusements  in  the  to\vn,  afnd  anticipating  the  honours 
and  succession  to  office,  which  they  imagined  due  to  their 
rank  and  their  merits  in  the  present  service,  they  railed  at  the 
oonduct  of  their  leader,  affected  courage  by  urging  him  to 
fight,  whilst,  in  reality,  they  only  wished  to  terminate  the  sus- 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Pompci.  f  Appian.  de  Bello  Civ.  lib.  ii. 
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pense  and  anxiety  of  a  campaign,  which  they  had  not  the 
resolution  to  endure.  Many  of  the  allies,  then  also  present 
in  the  army,  who  were  princes  of  high  state  in  their  own  do- 
minions, were  impatient  of  so  much  delay;  and  the  troops,  of 
every  denomination,  led  by  the  example  of  their  superiors, 
-were  loud  in  their  censures  of  a  caution  which  they  thought 
themselves  in  condition  to  dispense  with. 

Pompey,  thus  urged  by  the  clamours  of  his  army,  felt  hina- 
self  under  a  necessity  of  coming  to  a  speedy  decision,  ind 
had  prepared  for  action  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day  on 
'which  Caesar  was  about  to  decamp.     Although  he  was  sensi- 
ble, that,  in  this  conjuncture,  it  was  not  his  interest  to  hazard 
a  batde,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  think  the  risk  was  great. 
He  too,  as  well  as  others  of  his  party,  had  become  elated  and 
confident  upon  his  late  success.*    His  numbers  gready  sur- 
passed those  of  Caesar,  especially  in  horse,  archers,  and  sling- 
er« ;  and  he  trusted  that,  by  this  part  of  his  army,  he  should 
prevail  on  the  wings,  and  carry  his  attack  to  the  flank,  and 
even  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.     Having  the  Enipeus,  a  small 
river  with  steep  banks,  on  his  right,  which  sufficiently  covered 
one  of  his  flanks,t  he  drew  all  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  seven 
thousand,  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  to  his  left,  expecting 
that  the  event  of  the  battle  would  be  determined  on  this  wing. 
He  himself,  therefore,  took  post  to  second  the  operations  of 
the  cavalry,  still  keeping  under  his  immediate  view  the  two 
famous  legions  which  he  had  called  off  from  Caesar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.     Scipio  was  posted  in  the  centre,  with 
the  legions  from  Syria,  having  the  great  body  of  the  infantry 
divided  on  his  right  and  his  left.  The  right  of  the  whole  was 
covered  by  a  Cilicianlegfon,"  and  the  remains  of  the  Spanish 
army  which  had  joined  Pompey  under  Afranius.  The  whole 
amounted  to  one  hundred  cohorts,  or  about  forty- five  thou- 
sand foot,  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  ten*  men  deep. J 

Caesar,  observing  this  disposition,  formed  his  army  in  three 
divisions:  the  left  was  comnranded  by'  Antony,  the  right  by 


•  Cicer.  ad  FaTniliar.  lib.  vLi.  ep.  iii.         f  Appian.  de  Bello.  Ciy.  lib.  iii. 
t  Frontinus,  dc  Stratagc'matis.  N.  B.  This  is  the  onl/  mstancc  in  whick 
U^e  depth  gf  the  Roman  column  or  line  ia  mentioned. 
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Sylla,  and  the  centre  by  Cn.  Domitius^^     The  tenth  legion 
was  posted  on  the  right,  and  the  ninth  on  the  left  of  the  whole« 
He  had  eighty  cohorts  in  the  field ;  but  these  so  incomplete, 
as  not  to  exceed  above  twenty-two  thousand  men*     He  saw 
the  disparity  of  his  cavalry  and  irregulars  on  the  right,  having 
no  more  than  a  thousand  horse  to  oppose  seven  thousand  of 
the  enemy.     But,  in  order  to  reinforce  and  support  them,  he 
draughted  a  cohort  from  each  of  the  legions  on  the  right,  to 
form  a  reserve,  which  he  placed  in  the  rear  of  his  cavalry, 
with  orders  to  sustain  them,  or  to  repel  the  enemy's  horse, 
when  they  should  attempt,  as  he  expected,  to  turn  his  flanL 
This  body  formed  a  fourth  division  of  his  army,  not  placed 
in  the  same  line  with  the  other  divisions,  but  facing  obliquely 
to  the  right,  in  order  to  receive  the  cavalry  that  was  destined 
to  turn  upon  that  side,  and,  instead  of  a  flank,  to  present  them 
with  a  front  which  they  did  not  expect.     He  passed  along  the 
lines  of  his  right,  and  eamesdy  entreated  them  not  to  engage 
till  they  got  the  signal  from  himself.     He  reminded  them  of 
his  continual  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  men,  desiring  them 
to  recollect  with  what  solicitude  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  a  treaty,  in  order  to  save  both  armies  to  the  republic ;  and 
how  far  he  had  always  been  from  any  disposition  wantonly  to 
shed  the  soldier's  blood.    He  was  answered  with  shouts,  that 
expressed  an  impatience  to  begin  the  action.     Pompey  had 
directed  the  cavalry  and  archers,  assembled  on  his  left,  to  be- 
gin the  ^attack;  and  instructed  them,  as  soon  as  they  had 
driven  Csesar's  horse  from  the  plain,  to  fall  upon  the  flank,  and 
the  rear  of  his  infantry. 

These  dispositions  being  completed,  a  solemn  pause,  and 
an  inten^al  of  silence,  ensued.  The  same  arms,  and  the  same 
appearances,  presented  themselves  on  the  opposite  sides. 
When  the  trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds 
were  the  same ;  many  are  said  to  have  shed  tears.*  Being 
so  near,  that  they  had  only  space  enough  in  which  to  acquire 
that  rapid  motion  with, which  they  commonly  shocked,  C^ 
sar's  army  began  to  rush  forward,  while  Pompey's,  agreeably 
to  orders  he  had  given  them,  remained  in  their  places,  ex- 

*  Dio.  Cassius,  lib.  xii.  c.  58. 
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^pectiDg  that  the  enemy,  if  they  were  made  to  run  a  double 
space  in  coming  to  the  shock,  would  be  disordered,  or  out  of 
breath.  But  the  veterans,  in  Caesar's  line,  suspecting  the  in- 
tention of  this  unusual  method  of  receiving  an  enemy,  made  a 
full  stop;  and,  having  drawn  breath,  came  forward  again  with 
the  usual  rapidity.  They  were  received  with  perfect  order, 
but  not  with  that  resistance  and  equal  force  which  motion 
alone  cotdd  give.  The  action  became  general,  near  about 
the  same  time,  over  the  whole  front.  Pompey's  horse,  as 
was  expected,  in  the  first  charge,  put  Caesar^s  cavalry  to  rout, 
and,  together  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were  hastening 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy:  but,  as  soon  as  they  opened 
their  view  to  the  rear,  being  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  regu- 
lar body  of  infantry,  which  was^rawn  up  in  firm  order  to  op- 
pose them,  and  the  confuaion  into  which  they  were  thrown  by 
the  push  and  wheel  they  had  made  disqualifying  them  to  meet 
such  an  enemy,  they  instantly  gave  way,  and,  although  no 
one  was  in  condition  to  pursue,  fled  to  the  heights.  The 
archers  and  slingers,  being  thus  deserted  by  the  horse,  were 
put  to  the  sword:  and  Pompey's  left,  on  which  he  expected 
the  enemy  could  not  resist  him,  being  flanked  by  the  cohorts 
who  had  defeated  his  cavalry,  began  to  give  way.  Caesar,'  in 
order  to  increase  the  impression  he  had  made,  brought  for- 
ward fresfc  troops  to  Ae  front  of  bis  own  line ;  and,  while  his 
reserve  turned  upon  the  flank,  made  a  general  charge,  which 
the  enemy  no  longer  endeavoured  to  withstand. 

Pompey,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  his  cavalry,  an  event  he  S9 
little  expected,  either  thought  himself  betraj^d,  or  despairing 
of  the  day,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  returned  into  camp. 
As  he  ent^ed  the  praetorism  gate,  he  called  to  the  guards  to 
stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  for  the  worst.  "  I  go  the 
**  rounds,"  he  said,  "  and  visit  the  posts."  It  is  Kkely  that 
surprise  and  mortification  had  unsetded  his  mind.  He  re- 
tired to  his  tent  in  the  g^atest  dejection^  and  yet  he  awaited 
the  issue.^  His  army,  in  the  mean  time,  being  routed,  fled 
in  confusion  through  the  lanes  of  their  own  encampment.  It 
was  noon;  and  the  victors,  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  were 

•  Cau.  (le  BeUo  CbUe,  lib.  iii.  c.  9^ 
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greatly  fatigued:  but  Caesar  seldom  left  any  refuge  to  a  flying 
enemy,  not  even  behind  their  intrenchments*  He  ordered 
Ponspey's  lines  to  be  stormed;  met  with  some  little  resistance 
irom  the  guards  that  were  placed  cm  the  parapet;  but  soon 
prevailed.  The  rout  and  the  carnage  continued  through  the 
Btreeu  and  the  alleys  of  the  camp^  to  the  rear-gi^te  and  pas- 
sages through  which  the  vanquished  were  crowding  to  re- 
cover the  fields,  and  from  which,  withoutany  attempt  to  raUy, 
diey  continued  their  flight  to  the  neighbouring  hills* 

When  Pompey^s  army  drew  forth  to  battle,  their  tents  were 
left  standing,  as  in  full  confidence  of  victor}';  and  the  plate, 
furniture,  and  equipage  of  the  officers  were  still  dis^yed,  as 
if  intended  for  show*     Notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
Caesar  had  authority  enough  to  restrain  his  troops*  from 
plunder,  and  continued  the  -pursuit,  x  Seeing  crowds  of  die 
vanquished  had  occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  their  late  sta^ 
tion,  he  made  haste  to  surround  them,  and  to  cut  off  their 
farther  retreat.     But  they  themselves,  having  observed  that 
the  place  was  destitute  of  water,  abandoned  it  before  they 
could  be  prevented,  and  continued  their  flight.     C«sar,  hav* 
ing  ordered  part  of  the  army  to  keep  possession  of  the  ene* 
my's  camp,  another  part  to  return  to  their  own,  he  himsdf^ 
with  four  legions,  endeavoured  to  intercept  those  who  ccm* 
tinued  to  flee  in  their  way  to  Larissa.   He  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ground;  so  that,  after  a  hasty  march  of  six  miles,  he 
got  before  them;  and,  having  thrown  himself  in  their  way, 
obliged  them  to  halt.     Thc^y  took  possession  of  a  height  over 
a  stream  of  water,  from  which  they  hoped  to  be  supplied* 
Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  pursuers  were  spent 
with  fatigue ;  but  Cssar  yet  prevailed  on  his  men  to  throw 
up  some  works,  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  enemy  to  the 
brooks;  when,  overwhelmed  with  toil  and  distress,  these  re- 
mains of  the  vanqiushed  army,  offered  to  capitulate;  and 
while  the  treaty  was  under  deliberation,  many  among  them, 
who  were  senators  and  persons  of  rank,  withdrew  in  the  night, 
or  made  their  escape;  the  rest  surrendered  at  discretion. 


•  The  spoils  of  an  enemy  were  commonly  secured  by  tlvc  Romans  in  s 
teguUr  manner,  to  be  equally  divided. 
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stinctibir,  who  had  been  formerly  prisoners,  and 

a  clemency  which  was  no  longer  necessary,  were 

death.     Some,  in  a  mannt^r  to  be  afterwards 

re  spared  at  the  intercession  of  their  friends,  to 

aar  permitted  that  each  should  save  one  of  the  pri- 

The  private  men  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  vic- 

^^were  enlisted  in  his  army.     Cscsar,  having  ordered 

^is  men,  as  had  been  on  sennce  all  the  night,  to  be 

-^^^from  his  camp,  he  himself  continued  his  march,  witt^ 

^x)dy,  the  same  day,  to  Larissa*  • 
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^  .4^  Cttaar  in  Egyfit. --^Victory  over  Phamaces.^^Arrrval  in  Itaiy.^m 

.4M    Mutiny  of  the  Legions. '^Casar  passed  into  Africa. — His  Ofteram 
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/      IN  the  famous  batde  of  Pharsalia,  Cesar  lost  no  more,  by 

his  own  account,  than  two  hundred  men,  among  whom  were 

0  thirty  centurions,  officers  of  distinguished  merit.     There 

r     were  killed  of  the  enemy  fifteen  thousand,  taken  twenty-four 

-     thousand,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  stand  of  colours,  and 

nineteen  Roman  eagles  or  legionary  standards;  and  on  thia 

occasion  were  cut  off  a  number  of  senators  and  many  of  the 

equestrian  order,t  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobility,  in  whose 

faU  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Rome  were  now  deprived  of  their 

most  likely  support. 


•  Dio.  Cas$.  lib.  xll  c.  62. 
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"Persons  of  distinctibir,  who  had  been  formerly  prisoners,  and 
experienced  a  clemency  which  was  no  longer  necessary,  were 
now  put  to  death.  Some,  in  a  mannt^r  to  be  afterwards 
quoted,  were  spared  at  the  intercession  of  their  &iends,  to 
"whom  Caesar  permitted  that  each  should  save  one  of  the  pri- 
soners.* The  private  men  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  vici 
tor,  and  were  enlisted  in  his  army*  C^sar,  having  ordered 
«uch  of  his  men,  as  had  been  on  service  all  the  night,  to  be 
relieved  from  his  camp,  he  himself  contiuued  his  march,  wittt 
a  fresh  body,  the  same  day,  to  Larissa.  ^ 
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Con^rathe  Losa  on  the  different  Sides  in  the  hie  ^/^ian^^Pcmfiey*^ 
Flight. — RiaDtath.'^-^rrivatof  Ocmr  at  Mexandria.-^CatOy  vtitk 
the  Fleet  aiid  Remains  of  the  Armyfrmn  Pharaaliay  steers  for  Afri^ 
ca.-^State  of  Italt/j  and  of  the  RefiubUcan  Party. ^-^dventures  of 
Citsar  in  Egyfit. '^Victory  over  Phamaces.'^^^rrival  in  Italy.^m 
Mutiny  tf  the  Legions, '^Casar  passed  into  Africa. — His  Opera* 
tions  and  Action  with  the  Horse  and  Irregulars  of  the  Enemy .^-^Pos^ 
at  Ruspina.'-^iege  of  Uzita. — Battle  of  Thapsus^-^mDeath  of  Cat^. 

IN  the  famous  battle  of  Pharsalia,  C«sar  lost  no  more,  by 
his  own  account,  than  two  hundred  men,  among  whom  were 
thirty  centurions,  officers  of  distinguished  merit.  There 
were  killed  of  the  enemy  fifteen  thousand,  taken  twenty-four 
thousand,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  stand  of  colours,  and 
nineteen  Roman  eagles  or  legionary  standards;  and  on  thia^ 
occasion  were  cut  off  a  number  of  senators  and  many  of  the 
equestrian  order,t  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobility,  in  whose 
fell  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Rome  were  now  deprived  of  their 
most  likely  support. 

•  Bio.  Cas$.  lib.  xli.  c.  62.  t  Appian.  de  Bel).  Civ.  Ub.  iL 
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A   Pompe^^  Vfhen  he  was  told  that  Cesar's  troops  had  already 
^rced  his   intrench  merits,  changed  his  dress,  moimted  oo 
horseback,  and,  having  passed  through  the  rear-gate  of  the 
,camp,  m3kdi^  his  escape  to  Larissa.     On  the  road  he  fell  in 
wuh  ahoui  diiny  horsemen  of  his  own  army,  who  joined  him. 
At  the  gates  of  Larissa  he  received  what  he  wanted  for  his 
journey,  but  declined  entering  the  town,  saying,  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  make  a  breach  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  that 
jplacc  and  the  victor.*     From  thence  he  passed  by  the  valley 
of  Temp6  to  the  coast^  where  he  rested  only  oae  night,  in  a 
fisherman's  cottage.   Next  morning  he  put  off  from  the  shore 
in  a  small  boat,  with  a  few  of  his  attendants,  and,  coming  in 
sight  of  a  trading  vessel,  made  signals,  and  was  taken  on 
board.    In  this  ship  he  steered  for  the  bay  of  Strymon,  came 
to  an  anchor  before  Amphipolis,  and,  probably,  to  conceal  hi» 
further  intentions,  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  all  the 
districts  of  Macedonia,  and  requiring  new  levies  to  be  made^ 
and  all  the  youth  of  the  province  to  assemble.     But  having 
received  some  supplies  of  money,  he  remained  only  one  niglit 
at  this  place.     His  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextus,  the  youngest 
of  his  sons,  being  at  Mitylen^,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  thither 
he  proposed  to  sail,  and,  without  having  settled  his  plan  any 
further,  was  anxious  to  save  this  part  of  his  family  from  fall- 
ingt  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     Having  taken  them  on 
board,  and  being  joined  by  some  galleys  of  the  fleet,  after  a 
delay  of  some  daysy  occasioned  by  contrary  winds,  he  set  sail, 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  from  thence 
to  Cyprus..    He  meant  to  have  landed  in  Syria ;.  but,  being  in- 
formed  that  the  people  of  Antioch,  upon  the  news  of  his 
defeat,  had  published  a  resolution  to  admit  none  of  his  partj', 
he  dropped  that  intention,,  and  contented  himself  with  what 
aids  and  reinforcements  he  obtained  on.  the  coasts  of  Cilicia 
jaaid  Cyprus.     There  he  seized  the  money  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  coffers  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue;  and  having 
borrowed,  or  otherwise  procured,  consideriible  sums,  armed 
two  thousand  men,  and,  having  shipping  sufficient  to  transport 
them,  continued  his  voyage  to  Egypt.- 

*  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xlii.c.  2.  f  Caesar.— Appiaa.--Flutan:lk 
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The  late  king,  Ptblemy  Auletes,  had  been  indebted  for  hb 
restoration  to  the  Romans,  and  the  patronage  of  Pompey ;  and 
the  kingdom  beiqg  now  on  a  respectable  footing,  having  a  con- 
siderable military  force  in  the  field,  this  Roman  leader,  though 
of  the  vanquished  party,  flattered  himself  that,  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  Egyptian  court,  he  might  find  some  means  to  reinstate 
his  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  that  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  restored  to 
his  throne  by  Gabinius,  two  factions  had  arisen  in  Egypt. 
The  king,  leaving  four  children,  Ptolemy  the  elder,  Cleopa- 
tra, Arsinoe,  and  Ptolemy  the  younger,  had  by  his  will  be- 
queathed  his  crown  to  Ptolemy,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  to- 
other with  Cleopatra  the  eldest  daughter.  This  brother  and 
sister  being  by  the  laws  permitted,  and  by  the  father's  will 
destined,  to  marry,  were,  in  the  capacity  of  husband  and  wife, 
associated  on  the  throne:  but  the  council  of  the  young  king, 
not  satisfied  with  a  mere  participation  of  sovereignty,  pro- 
posed to  set  aside  the  will,  by  excluding  Cleopatra.  In  exe- 
cution of  this  design,  having  obliged  her  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  to  fly  for  protection  into  Syria,  they  had  taken  post  with 
a  great  army  at  Pelusium,  to  prevent  her  return;  she  being 
said  to  have  assembled  a  numerous  force  in  Asia,  for  that 
purpose.*  Pompey,  observing  the  ensigns  of  a  royal  army 
upon  the  shore,  concluded  that  the  king  was  present,  came  to 
an  anchor,  and  sent  a  message  to  announce  his  arrival,  and 
his  desire  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Egypt. 

The  council  of  Ptolemy  consisted  of  three  persons:  Achil- 
las, who  commanded  the  army;  Photinus,  an  eunuch,  who 
had  charge  of  the  finances;  and  Theodotus  of  Samos,  who 
was  the  preceptor,  or  literary  tutor,  of  the  young  king.  These 
counsellors,  knowing  that  the  Romans  had  been  named  exe- 
cutors of  the  late  king's  will,t  smd  in  this  capacity  might  re- 
store Cleopatra  to  her  share  in  the  throne,  and  that  Pompey, 
in  name  of  the  republic,  might  assume  the  supreme  direc- 
tion in  Egypt,  were  greatly  alarmed  upon  receiving  his  mes- 
sage, and  came  to  a  resolution  to  have  him  destroyed*  By 
this  atrocious  action,  they  expected  at  once  to  rid  themselves 

•  C»«n  de  Bell.  Civ  )^.  uL  t  Cxsar^  ikU- 
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of  a  dangerous  intfuder,  and  to  merit  ^e  favour  of  a  rival, 
who,  by  this  decisive  stroke,  was  to  become  sovereign  of  the 
empire,  and  fully  able  to  reward  those  who  should  take  a  sea- 
sonable part  in  his  quarrel. 

With  this  intention,  Achillas,  with  a  few  of  his  attendants, 
came  on  board  in  a  small  boat,  and  delivered  a  message  irom 
Ptolemy,  inviting  Pompey  to  land*     In  the  mean  time,  some 
Egyptian  galleys,  with  an  intentipn  to  secure  him,  drew  near 
to  his  ship;  and  the  whole  army,  with  the  king  at  their  head, 
were  drawn  out  on  the  shore,  with  great  ostentation  of  pomp, 
to  receive  him.     The  diminutive  size  of  the  boat,  and  the 
mean  appearance  of  the  equipage  which  came  on  this  errand,*" 
seemed  disproportioned  to  the  rank  of  Pompey ;  and,  although 
Achillas  made  an  apology,  alleging,  that  deeper  vessels  could 
not  go  near  enough  to  land  on  that  shallow  part  of  the  coast, 
Pompey's  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  accept- 
ing of  an  invitation  so  improperly  delivered ;  but  he  answered, 
by  quoting  two  lines  from  Sophocles,  which  imply  that,  rvAo- 
ever  visits  a  iingj  though  he  arrive  a  free  many  must  become  a 
slave.     Two  of  his  servants  went  before  him  into  Ae  boat, 
to  receive  their  master;  and  with  this  attendance  he  put  off 
from  the  ship.     His  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextus,  the  youngest 
of  his  sons,  with  some  other  friends,  remained  upon  deck, 
sufficiently  humbled  by  the  preceding  strokes  of  fortune,  anx- 
ious for  the  future,  and  trembling  under  tlie  expectations  of 
a  scene  which  was  in  acting  before  them. 

Soon  after  the  barge  had  left  the  ship,  Pompey,  looking 
behind  him,  observed,  among  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  a  person 
whose  countenance  he  recollected,  and  said  to  hira,  sure//, 
fellow-soldier,  you  and  I  have  somewhere  served  together. 
While  he  turned  to  speak  these  words,  Achillas  beckoned  to 
the  other  soldiers,  who,  understanding  the  signal  to  put  the 
Roman  general  to  death,  pierced  him  with  their  swords* 
Pompey  was  so  miich  prepared  for  this  event,  that  he  per- 
ceived the  whole  of  his  situation  at  once,  and  sunk,  without 
making  any  stru^^^gle,  or  uttering  a  word.*  This  was  done 
ill  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Egj'pt  and  of  his  arm)',  who 

f 
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i¥ere  ringed  on  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed  by  the  shore. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  unhappy  Cornelia  with  her  family" 
ivas  left,  and  the  little  squadron  which  attended  it,  as  if  they 
had  received  a  signal  to  depart,  cut  their  cables  and  fled. 

Thus  died  Pompey,  who,  for  above  thirty  years,  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  the  first  captain  of  his  age.  The  title  of 
Creaty  originally  no  more  than  a  mere  expression  of  regard 
from  Sylla,  continued,  in  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  to  bo 
given  him  as  a  name  of  distinction,  or  a  memorial  of  the  occa« 
sion  on  which  he  received  it.  He  attained  to  more  conside- 
ration, and  enjoyed  it  longer,  than  any  other  Roman  citizen; 
and  was  supplanted  at  last,  because,  for  many  years  of  his  life, 
he  thought  himself  too  high  to  be  rivalled,  and  too  secure  to 
be  shaken  in  his  place.  His  last  defeat,  and  the  total  ruin 
which  ensued  upon  it,  was  the  consequence  of  an  overween- 
ing confidence,  which  left  him  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
first  untoward  event.  The  impression  of  his  character,  even 
after  that  event,  was  still  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  his  ene- 
mies, that  «ven  Casar  himself  overlooked  all  the  other  re- 
mains of  the  vanquished  party,  to  strike  at  their  head,  and 
seemed  to  think  his  victory  still  incomplete,  while  such  a  per- 
son was  yet  alive,  to  renew  the  conflict. 

The  accounts  which  Csesar  received  at  Larissa  made  him 
believe  that  Pompey  must  have  passed  into  Asia;  and  he,  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  set 
out  in  piu*suit  of  him,  with  a  body  of  horse,  ordering  a  legion 
to  follow.  In  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  was  saluted  by  some 
galleys,  which  guarded  the  straits,  under  Lucius  Cassius.^ 
These  surrendered  themselves,  and,  with  their  leader,  made 
offer  of  their  service  to  the  victor.  From  thence  he  continued 
his  march  by  the  coast  of  Ionia,  receiving  the  submission  of 
the  towns  in  his  way:  and,  being  come  into  Asia,  he  had  in- 
telligence of  Pompey's  operations  in  Cyprus,  of  his  depar- 
ture from  thence,  and  of  his  continuing  to  steer  for  the  coasts 
of  Egypt.  In  order  to  be  in  condition  to  follow  him  thither, 
he  put  into  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  provided  trans- 

*  This  person  is  lometimes  taken*  bnt  erroneouslj,  for  Cains  Cusius» 
4tfrtintd  to  act  an  important  part  in  the  icquel  of  this  history. 
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ports  sufficient  to  embark  the  legion  which  he  had  ordered  to 
follow  him  from  Thessaly,  and  another  from  Achaia,  with 
eight  hundred  horse.  To  these  he  joined  a  convoy  of  ten 
armed  galleys  of  this  island,  and  some  Asiatic  ships«^ 

With  this  force,  Caesar  set  sail  for  Alexandria,  and  arrived, 
after  a  passage  of  three  days.f    Here  he  learned  the  catastro- 
-phe  of  Pompey^s  life ;  and  had  presented  to  him,  by  the  cour- 
tiers of  Ptolemy,  who  were  impatient  to  recommend  their 
two  services,  the  head  of  the  deceased,   severed  from  the 
body,  with  his  seal,  which  was  known  throughout  the  empire, 
being  that  with  which  his  signature  was  usually  put  to  alllet- 
tcrs,  acts,  and  public  writings:  but  Caesar,  either  really  was, 
on  this  occasion,  or  affected  to  be,  seized  with  a  momentaiy 
compunction ;  he  is  said  to  have  turned  away  from  the  sight, 
and  to  have  wept.J     This  able  actor  probably  had  tears,  as 
well  as  words,  at  command;  and  could  sanctify,  under  the 
most  specious  s^ypearances,  the  evils  which  his  ambition  had 
produced.     From  this  event,  however,  which  he  thus  affected 
to  bewail,  and  no  sooner,  he  became  secure,  and  seems  to 
have  dated  the  termination  of  the  war.    He  accordingly  land- 
ed, without  precaution;  and,  being  detained  at  first  by  the 
usual  periodical  wirds  of  the  season,  became  entangled  in  dif- 
ficulties, or  engaged  in  pleasures,  which  occasioned  a  very 
unaccountable  stay,  suspended  the  expectations  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  gave  to  those  of  the  opposite  party  leisure  to  rally 
their  forces,  or  to  consult  their  own  safety  in  different  ways* 

In  this  interval^  Cato,  who,  upon  the  march  of  Ponapey  into 
Thessaly,  had  been  left  to  command  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  whose  quarters,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  became  a 
;  place  of  retreat  to  many  who  escaped  from  the  field,  or  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  actipn,  had  been  detached  on  different  ser- 
vices, assembling  great  part  of  the  fleet  at  Corcyra;  and,  with 
his  sea  and  land-forces  united,  still  preserving  the  aspect  of  a 
vigorous  party,  was  joined  by  Cicero,  Cnseus  the  eldest  son 

*  Cses.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 

t  App.  dc  BeU.  Civ.  Ub.  ii.    The  two  legions  which  he  led  in  tA^^^' 
vice  amounted  only  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  men;  so  much  baa 
an&7  in  general  suffered  in  their  late  cannpaigns. 

J  App.  ibid. 
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of  Pompey,  Afranius,  Labienus,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Among  these,  Cicero,  as  being  the  first  in  rank,  was 
offered  the  command;  and,  having  declined  it,  narrowly  eg- 
caped  with  his  life  from  the  fury  of  young  Pompey,  who  con- 
sidered his  refusal  as  a  desertion  of  the  cause,  and  as  an  act 
of  perfidy  to  his  father,  whose  fate  was  yet  unknown,^  But 
Cicero,  being  protected  by  Cato  and  others,  who  were  present^ 
escaped  into  Italy;  and,  declining  the  command  of  an  army^ 
reserved,  for  scenes,  in  which  he  was  better  qualified  to  act^ 
talents  which  had,  on  former  occasions,  procured  him  so  much 
consideration  with  his  fellow-citizens.  It  appeared  that  Cato 
had  even  disapproved  of  Cicero's  having  at  all  appeared  ia 
arms,  or  having  joined  either  party  in  this  war,  and  that  h& 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  his  life  aad  his  abilities  entirely 
to  those  duties,  of  a  civil  nature,  which  he  was  better  quali- 
fied to  render  to  his  country  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  populai^ 
assemblies,  than  in  the  field. 

It  is  probable  that  Cato  had  already  taken  his  own  resolu- 
tion not  to  submit  to  Caesar,  nor  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  com- 
monwealth; but  he  treated  with  great  candour  such  as  choso 
to  make  their  peace,  and  to  retire  from  the  storm  which  had 
overwhelmed  the  republic.  Having  staid  a  sufficient  time  at 
Corc3a*a,  to  receive  on  board  such  of  the  vanquished  army  as 
chose  to  take  refuge  in  the  fleet,  and  hiving,  afterwards,  for 
th«  same  purpose,  put  into  Patrae,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  he  still  gave  every  one  his  option  to  con- 
tinue in  arms,  or  to  retire.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Pompey  was  gone  into  Egjrpt,  and  he  determined  to  follow 
him ;  hoping,  that  after  the  junction  of  this  great  reinforce- 
ment, he  might,  either  there,  or  in  the  province  of  Africa^ 
renew  the  war  with  advantage.  Being,  in  pursuance  of  this 
design,  arrived  in  the  African  seas,  but  we^t  of  the  frontier 
of  Egypt,  he  met  the  unhappy  Cornelia,  with  the  young  Sep- 
tus Pompeius,  who  had  recently  beheld  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  father,  near  the  shore  of  Pelusium.  The  account 
which  he  received  of  this  event  determined  him  not  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage  any  farther  to  the  eastward;  but  to  return 

*  Plut.  in  Vita  Ciceronli.-*Dio.  Cobs.  lib.  xlii.  c.  10—1:2. 
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towards  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  where  the  Mends  tf 
the  republic,  under  Vsoiis,  ni  consequ^ice  of  the  defeat  of 
Curio,  and  thcaDiaace  of  Juba,  still  kept  the  ascendant,  aid 
had  lately  received  an  accession  of  strength  by  the  juncttoaof 
Scipio,  and  of  Labienaa,  who  had  escaped  from  Pharsalia* 
But  the  penodicsd  winds,  which,  iAK>ut  the  sanrie  time,  began  to 
^tain  Caesar  at  Alexandria,  made  it  impossible,  or  at  least 
dangerous,  for  him  to  continue  his  voyage  along  a  coast,  ^ 
was  covered,  to  a  great  extent,  by  die  isuBOus  shoals  and  sand- 
banks of  the  Syrtes»    For  these,  perhaps,  and  other  ressooa 
which  are  not  mentioned,  Cato  landed  at  Berenic^;  and  from 
thence  conducting  his  army,  then  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
Bften,  in  small  divisions^  dtfough  the  deserts  of  Barca,  sod 
found  the  boy  of  the  Syrtes-;  shkI-  having,  during  diiily  day^ 
encountered  with  many  difficulties  from  the  depth  of  the  sandt 
and  the  scarcity  of  water,  he  at  last  effected  his  march  to  die 
firontier  of  the  Roman  province.^ 

'  Caesar,  at  the  time  when  he  passed  with  liis  aunny  into  Maee> 
donia,  had  left  Italy  «id  the  western  provinces  in  a  stale  not 
likely,  in  his  absence,  to  create  any  trouble.  But  die  oscef' 
tain,  and  even  unfavourable,  aspoet  of  his  afiairs,  for  some 
^me  after  hh  landing  in  Epirus,  had  encouraged  tbose  who 
disapproved  of  his  usurpsttion  ta  questioa  the  vdidity  of  hit 
^ts,  and  to  disregard  his  aA-angements.  The  army  in  Spain 
having  mutinied,  deserted  fron»  Q»  Cassias,  and^put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  M.  Marcelhis  iEseminus,  who; 
however,  did  not  openly  declare  himself  for  either  par^^  ^B 
after  the  event  in  Hiarsalia  was  finsJly  decided  in  favour  ol 
Caesar. 

At  Rome,  it  is  probable  that^  upon  the  )at«  remove  of  *« 
senate  and  consuls,  few  citizens  of  any  note  had  remained, 
besides  those  who  were  inclined  to  Cassar's  party,  or,  at  least, 
sifch  as  were  indifferent  to  either;  and  that  some  persons, 
even  of  the  last  description,  thought  they  had  an  interest  is 
his  success,  as  being  their  only  safety  against  the  menacing 
declarations  of  his  adversary,  who,  in  all  his  prodaniations, 
seated  neutrality  between  the  parties  as  treason  to  the  cosk* 

*  Straboyfib.  xvii.  p.  836. 
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VnoBirtaldi.  But  the  uncertain  condition  of  Cssar^s  fbrtunea, 
*while  the  event  of  the  war  remained  in  tuapense,  and  still 
more  after  his  defaat  at  Dyrrachium,  encouraged  or  tempted 
numbers,  even  in  the  citf  of  Rome,  to  declare  for  Pompef* 
Marcos  Cftlius,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had,  upon  dis- 
f^st,  or  hopes  of  promoting  his  own  fortune,  gone  with  An-^ 
tony  and  Curio  to  join  Csesar,  and  who  was  now,  by  the  iniil- 
CDce  of  the  prevailing  party,  elected  one  of  the  praetors,  being 
moved  by  a  fresh  disgust  taken  to  the  party  he  had  joined,  or 
by  its  apparent  decline  in  the  field,  openly  declared  himself 
mgainst  Caesar^s  measures,  offered  protection  to  debtors  against 
the  execution  of  his  laws  relating  to  bankrupts,  drove  his  own 
c<41eague  Trebonius  by  force  from  the  prstor's  tribunal,  and 
gave  such  an  alarm,  as  that  such  of  the  senate  as  were  then 
«t  Rome  thought  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  acting  consul,  Isauricus,  the  usual  charge,  to  guard  the 
commonwealth,  as  in  times  of  extreme  danger.  Upon  this 
decree,  the  consul  took  arms  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  Csr- 
lius  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city«  About  the  same  time,  Milo, 
ivho  stiU  lay  imder  sentenqe  of  banishment,  ventured,  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force,  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Capua*  While  he  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  he  was  joined  by  Cselius ;  but  both 
were  soon  after  surrounded,  and  cut  off",  by  the  forces  which 
Caesar  had  left  for  the  protection  of  Italy.* 

These  disturbances,  and  every  appearance  of  opposition  to 
the  party  of  Csesar,  were  again  easily  suppressed,  upon  the 
news  of  his  victory  in  Pharsalia*  The  populace,  who  gene- 
rally range  themselves  on  the  victorious  side,  and  who  are 
equally  outrageous  in  every  cause  they  espouse,  celebrated 
this  occasion,  by  pulling  down  the  statues  of  Pompey  and  of 
Sylla.  There  was  either  no  regular  senate,  and  no  assembly 
of  the  people,  to  resist  the  torrent  with  which  fortune  now  ran 
on  the  side  of  military  government,  or  the  names  of  Senate 
and  People  were,  without  debate  or  difference  of  opinion,  put 
to  decrees,by  which  the  supreme  power  of  life  and  death,over 
the  supposed  adherents  of  the  vanquished  party,  was  compiit- 

*  Liv.  Epitomct  1U».  caL-^Dio.  Cass-  lib.  xlii. «.  22.  26. 
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ted  to  the  victor.  By  these  decrees,  the  power  of  makin|( 
war  or  peace,  and  of  naming  commanders  and  governors  in 
all  the  provinces,  was  committed  to, Caesar  alone.  He  was, 
by  a  new  and  unheard-of  resolution,  \^hich  laid  that  fouDda- 
tion  of  imperial  sovereignty  which  we  shall  find  so  often  re- 
peated, made  consul  for  five  years,  dictator  for  twelve  montbs, 
and  vested  with  the  sacred  character  of  tribune  for  lifc^  He 
alone  was  appointed  to  preside  in  all  public  assemblies,  except 
thost  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the  other  tribunes  bore  an  equal 
part  with  himself.    ' 

When  these  decrees  were  presented  to  Caesar,  then  in 
Egypt,  he  assumed  the  ensigns  and  power  of  dictator,  and 
appointed  Antony,  then  stationed  in  Italy,  general  of  the 
horse,  or  second  in  command  to  himself  in  the  empire.    Hie 
reputation  of  Cesar's  clemency  had  encouraged  many,  who 
had  recendy  opposed  him,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  re* 
turn  to  their  habitations,  trusting  to  this  character  of  the  vic- 
tor, or  to  other  considerations  specially  applicable  to  them- 
selves.    Cicero,  in  particular,  returned  into  Italy,  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brundisium,  waited  for  Caesar's  arrival 
Caius  Cassius,  whom  we  must  always  distinguish  from  his 
namesakes  Quintus  and  Lucius,  and  who  commanded  the 
fleet  which  had  been  assembled  for  Pompey,  from  the  coast* 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  having  sailed  to  Sicily,  while  the  army 
yet  lay  in  Pharsalia,  surprised  and  burnt  the  shipping,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-five  vessels,  of  which  twenty  were  decked,  whidi 
Caesar  had  assembled  at  Messina,  and  was  about  to  have 
forced  that  town  to  surrender,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
defeat  of  his  party  in  Thessaly,  desisted  from  his  enterpriset 
and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia.     Here  he  waited  for  Caesar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  without  being  determined, 
whether  he  should  attempt  to  destroy  or  submit  to  the  victor. 
From  the  correspondence  of  Cassius  with  Cicero  it  appeal 
that,  like  this  distinguished  senator,  he  was  about  to  with- 
draw from  the  ruins  of  a  party  which  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port.     Cicero,  nevertheless,  afterwards  ascribes  to  nim  a 
design  of  killing  Caesar  at  this  place,  if  the  prey  had  not 
escaped  him  by  going  to  a  different  side  of  the  river  from 
where  he  was  expected  to  land.    Upon  this  disappointment, 
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Cassius  made  his  dubmission,  and  delivered  up  his  fleet.^ 
Quintus  Cicero  went  to  Asia,  to  make  his  peace  with  Cssar; 
and  many,  expecting  him  in  Italy,  resorted  thither  on  the 
same  errand.  In  this  number,  it  was  reported,  though  with- 
out foundation,  that  Cato  and  L.  M etellus  meant  to  present 
themselves,  as  persons  who  had  done  no  wrong,  and  who 
came  openly  to  resume  their  station  in  the  commonwealth. 
Upon  this  report,  Caesar  apprehending  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise  to  himself  from  the  presence  of  such  men;  that 
they  might  greatly  embarrass  his  government,  by  opposing 
it;  or  that,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  such  troublesome  guests, 
they  might  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of  pulling  off  the  mask 
of  moderation  and  clemency,  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed; 
chose  rather  to  prevent  their  coming  than  to  contend  with 
them  after  they  were  come;  and  sent  positive  orders  to  An- 
tony, to  forbid  Cato,  Metellus,  or  any  other  person,  to  whom 
he  had  not  given  express  permission,  to  set  their  foot  in 
Italy,  t 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome 
705,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
which  is  dated  in  the  dictatorship  of  Caius  Csesar. 
While  he  himself  still  remained  in  Egypt,  the  government  of 
Italy  continued  in  the  hands  of  Antony.  There  was  no  longer 
any  apparent  difference  of  opinion  at  Rome.  All  orders  of 
men  vied,  in  demonstrations  of  joy,  for  the  success  of  the  vic- 
tor, and  for  the  ascendant  which  his  party  had  gained.  Many 
still  probably  hoped  to  have  the  form  of  the  republic  preserv- 
ed, while  no  more  than  the  administration  of  it  should  pasa 
from  the  ruined  party  to  those  who  were  now  in  power:  but, 
in  the  first  steps  of  the  present  government,  they  found  them- 
selves disappointed.  The  usual  election  of  magistrates, 
which,  even  in  the  height  of  the  war,  had  never  been  omit- 
ted, npw,  at  the  end  of  it,  and  when  no  enemy  any-where 
appeared  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  were  all 
of  them,  except  that  of  the  tribunes,  entirely  suspended  or 
Uud  aside.  All  government  centered  in  the  person  of  Anto- 
ny;  and  the  administration,  of  pourse,  was  altogether  military. 

*  C«s«r,  d«  Bello  Civil.  Hb.  iii.      f  Caesar,  de  Bello  Civil.  Tib.  Hi.  ep.  6  &  7. 
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He  hiitiself,  immersed  in  debauch,  passed  tke  greatest  part  of 
hk  time  in  the  company  of  buffoons  and  prostitutes;  fre- 
quendy  shifted  the  scene  of  his  frolics  from  the  town  to  the 
country,  and  travelled  through  Italy  with  a  field-equipage, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  carriages,  for  the  accommodadon  of 
his  female  attendsmts.     In  these  processions,  he  himself  is 
•aid  to  have  sometimes  appeared  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions:* 
and,  in  the  midst  of  such  petulant  affectations,  as  he  was  ua- 
gracious  and  arrogant  to  citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  so  he 
was  indulgent  to  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  deaf  to 
all  die  complaints  which  were  made  of  their  violence  or 
rapine*     Being  equally  apt  to  indulge  disorder  and  license  in 
others,  as  he  was  to  set  the  example  in  his  own  practice,  his 
retainers  frctjuently  alarmed  the  city  with  outrages,  whether  ' 
of  rape,  robbery,  or  murder,  and  stunned  the  pacific  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy  with  terror,  in  ai^rehension  diat,  upon  the  arri- 
val  of  Caesar,  the  number  of  such  disorderly  masters,  destined 
to  sport  on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  wa^  to  be  still 
further  increased. 

The  worst  men,  as  usual,  were  the  most  forward  in  paying 
their  court  to  the  prevalent  party:  and,  among  these,  the  near- 
est relations  became  spies  or  informers  against  one  another. 
Fears  or  complaints  uttered  in  private  were  reported  as  crimes. 
A  general  silence  and  distrust  ensued,  and  all  parties  wished 
or  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  according  as  they  eicpected  to 
lose  or  to  gain  by  the  suppression  of  former  establishments. 
In  this  interval  of  gloomy  suspense,  men  discovered  their  sad 
apprehensions,  by -propagating  the  fiction  of  strange  and  sup- 
posed ominous  appearances,  or  by  magnifying  things  natural 
into  prodigies  and  alarming  presages,  f 

Meanwhile,  the  daily  expectation  of  Csesar's  arrival,  for 
some  time  suspended  all  the  usual  operations  in  the  city,  and 
suppressed  the  hopes  and  designs  of  his  opponents  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire:  but  his  unexpected  stay  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  situation,  which  were  some- 
times brought  from  thence,  began  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular- 
ity at  Rome,  and  encburaged  the  remains  of  the  late  republi- 

•  PIttt.  in  Viu  Antonii,  p.  74,  75.  f  I>>o.  Cag«  1&.  xUi  c.  S& 
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can  party,  bow  forced  to- take  refuge  in  Africa,  ag^in  to  lift  up 
its  head.^ 

Dolabella,  a  young  man  of  patrician  extraction,  observing 
the  road  which  others  had  taken,  by  becoming  tribunes  of  the 
people,  to  arrive  at  power  in  the  commonwealth,  procured 
for  himself,  in  imitation  of  Clodius,  an  adoption  into  a  ple« 
betan  family,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  legally  qualified  to 
liold  this  office ;  and  having,  accordingly,  succeeded  in  this  de-^ 
sign,  he  proceeded  to  revive  the  wild  projects  by  which  the 
worst  of  his  predecessors  had  endeavoured  to  debauch  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people.  Among  these,  he  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  house*rents,  and  even  an  abolition  of  debts.  Being 
opposed  by  Tribellius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  their  several  re- 
tainers,  as  usual,  exhibited  a  scene  of  violence  in  the  streets; 
and,  although  the  senate  passed  a  decree  to  suspend  every 
question  or  subject  of  debate  until  the  arrival  of  Csesar,  these 
tribunes  continued  to  assemble  the  people,  kept  them  in  a 
ferment  by  opposite  motions,  and  filled  the  public  places,  with 
tumult  and  bloodshed,  f  And,  to  finish  an  interlude  so  con- 
genial to  the  piece,  Mark  Antony,  now  representing  the 
person  of  his  absent  commander,  under  pretence  that  such 
disorder^  could  not  be  restrained  without  a  military  force, 
took  possession  of  the  city  with  an  army;  and,  while  he  some- 
times favoured  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other,  continued 
to  govern  the  whole  at  discretion.!^ 

The  troops,  about  the  same  time,  became  mutinous  in  their 
quarters;  and  these  disorders  rose  or  fell  according  to  the  re- 
ports that  were  propagated  from  Asia  or  Egypt  relating  to  the 
state  of  Caesar's  affairs.  The  spirits  and  hopes  of  the  late 
republican  party,  which  yet  had  some  footing  in  Africa  and 
Spain,  likewise  fluctuated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that,  if  Caesar  had  pressed  on  the  other  remains  of 
those  who  opposed  him,  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  their  unfortunate  leader^  or  if  he  could  have  returned 
to  the  capital  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  rivals  that  party 

*  Cieero,  ad  Attic,  lib.  xi.  ep.  16. 

t  ^*t^t  huDdred  citizens  were  killojl  in  tb^se  ft^fi* . 

t  Pio.  Cass.  lib.  x]ii.  c«  » 
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never  would  have  attempted,  or  would  not  have  been  able,  te 
renew  the  contest:  but  the  leisure  which  he  left  them,  and  the 
dubious  aspect  of  his  own  affairs  for  some  time  in  Egypt,  en- 
couraged and  enabled  them  to  recover  a  strength,  with  which 
they  were  yet  in  condition  to  dispute  the  dominion  to  which 
he  aspired. 

Cato,  who,  with  the  remains  of  the  republican  army  and 
fleet  from  Epirus,  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  being 
informed  that  Varus  still  held,  the  Roman  province  on  this 
continent  in  the  name  of  the  republic ;  that  Scipio  was  there, 
and  that  the  king  of  Numidia  persevered  in  the  alliance  he  had 
formed  against  Caesar,  determined  to  join  them.  At  his  ar- 
rival, Scipio  and  Varus  being  on  bad  terms,  the  command  of 
the  army  was,  by  the  general  voice,  made  over  to  him.  But, 
as  at  Rome,  all  the  gradations,  whether  civil  or  military,  were 
blended  together,  and  Scipio  wasjof  consular  rank,  while  Cato 
had  been  no  more  than  praetor,  he  rejected  such  a  trespass  on 
the  order  which  was  estabhshed,  and  made  a  part  in  a  system 
which  they  all  exposed  their  lives  to  preserve.  His  acceptance, 
indeed,  might  have  tended  more  to  increase  than  appease  ani- 
mosities. Neither  Pompey  nor  Scipio  ever  considered  him  as 
their  personal  friend :  his  services,  they  knew  were,  intended 
to  the  republic,  not  to  themselves,  and  would  turn  against 
them,  whenever  they  came  to  make  that  use  of  their  advantages 
to  which  it  is  likely  they  were  both  inclined.  Pompey  was, 
accordingly,  ever  suspicious  of  Cato;  and,  in  the  last  part  of 
the  campaign  in  Thessaly,  left  him  behind  on  the  coast.  Sci« 
pio  adopted  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  this  partisan  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  joined  to  the  motives  of  distrust, 
which  actuated  Pompey,  a  jealousy,  excited  by  the  preference 
which  the  army  had  recently  given  him.  In  order  that  this 
supposed  rival  might  not  interfere  in  his  counsels,  he  assigned 
or  suffered  him  to  take  a  separate  station  at  Utica,  where, 
though  in  appearance  retired,  he  continued  to  be  the  principal 
support  of  the  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  successors  of  Pompey.  Having  formerly  re- 
ceived Curio,  with  the  forces  of  Caesar,  and  ever  favoured  his 
interest,  they  were  now,  by  the  opposite  party,  doomed  to 
destruction,  and  saved  only  at  the  intercession  of  Cato,  who, 
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in  this  extremity  of  political  evils,  ever  set  himself  against 
every  measure  that  tended  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  man« 
kind  by  unnecessary  acts  of  revenge  or  cruelty. 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  thus  apparently  reviving  in  Afri^ 
ca,  and  the  party  being  in  condition  to  receive  all  those  who 
fled  to  them  for  protection,  with  the  alliance  of  Juba,  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  that  continent,  they  soon  became  formida* 
ble  both  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and  if  they  could  have  resolvecS 
to  invade  Italy,  were  probably  in  condition,  while  Cssar  waa 
absent,  to  have  regained  the  capital  of  the  empire*  Young 
Pompey,  in  this  stqite  of  affairs,  having  passed  into  Spain,  was 
favourably  received  by  his  father^s  adherents  or  clients  in  thall 
province,  and,  profiting  by  the  misconduct  of  Quintus  Cas^r 
sius  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  was  likely  to  assemble  a  con- 
siderable force.  ^ 

Gabinius,  who  commanded  for  Caesar  on  the  coast  of  Illy* 
ricum,  attempting  to  penetrate  by  land  into  Macedonia,  was 
cut  off  by  Octavius,  who  had  assembled  a  remnant  of  Pom« 
pey's  army  on  the  confines  of  that  kingdom.  Domitius  Cal-* 
vinus,  whom  Caesar  had  appointed  to  command  in  Bithynia^ 
had  received  a  defeat  from  Phamaces  the  son  of  Mithridates; 
and,  in  general,  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  was  such,  while  he  himself  continued  unheard-of  m 
Eg}'pt,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  some  misfortune,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  so  long  a  stay  in  that  coun- 
try, and  for  the  seeming  neglect  of  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  by  a  conduct  hitherto,  in  every  instance,  so  decisive 
and  rapid.  Pompey,  it  was  said,  had  fallen  by  treachery  in 
Egypt ;  and  so  might  Cassar.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  June ; 
and  there  was  no  intimation  received  in  Italy  of  the  dme  at 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  return.  He  had  written  not 
letters  since  the  middle  of  December;  nor  had  any  one  come 
from  his  quarters  at  Alexandria  since  the  middle  of  March.* 

The  imperfect  accounts  which  remain  of  what  passed  in 
Eg>'pt,  during  this  interval,  are  as  follows:  Caesar,  at  his  arri- 
val, had  found  Ptolemy,  the  young  king,  and  Arsinoe,  one  o£ 
his  sisters,  under  the  direction  and  in  the  keeping  of  Ganime*  , 

•  Cicer.  |ui  Att.  lib.  xi.  ep.  16  8^  1?. 
VOL.  II«  2  O 
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des  and  Pothinus,  two  eunuchs,  who  had  the  care  of  thet^ 
education.  From  his  manner  of  receiving  the  present  of 
Pompey'^s  head,  these  officers  conjectured  that  they  had  gained 
nothing  by  the  murder  of  one  of  the  rivals,  who  were  engaged 
in  this  contest  for  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  this  action, 
although  it  freed  Cssar  of  an  enemy  whom  he  respected  and 
feared,  was  not  to  be  publicly  avowed  or  rewarded  by  him* 
They  dreaded,  therefore,  the  interposition  of  this  dangerous 
man  in  their  affairs,  even  more  than  they  had  dreaded  the 
usurpation  of  Pompey. 

The  troops  now  in  Egypt  were  the  remains  of  that  army 
with  which  Gabinius  had  restored  the  late  king  Ptolemy 
Auletes;  and  which  were  left  to  secure  his  establishment. 
They  were  recruited  by  deserters  from  the  Roman  provinces, 
and  by  banditti  from  Syria  and  Cilicia*     They  retained  the 
form  of  the  Roman  legion ;  but  had  precluded  themselves 
from  any  prospect  of  return  to  the  Roman  service  by  mutiny, 
in  which  they  had  murdered  two  Romans  of  high  rank,  the 
ions  of  Bibulus,  then  proconsXil  of  Syria*     Numbers  of  the 
men  were  married,  and  had  families  in  Egypt  i  they  held  die 
lives  and  properties  of  the  people  at  discretion;  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  disposing  of  the  offices  at  court,  and  even  of  the 
crown  itself,  at  their  pleasure.     A  party  of  this  insolent  rab- 
ble, then  in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  character  <rf 
guards  to  the  person  of  the  present  Ling,  took  offence  at  the 
parade  with  which  CsBsar  landed,  and  were  ofiended  with  the 
number  and  show  of  his  lictorsy  by  which'  he  seemed  to  en* 
croach  on  the  majesty  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  threaten  them 
with  all  the  severities  of  a  Roman  discipline,  which  they  bad 
violated.    Frequent  tumults  arose  on  this  account;  and  num- 
bers of  Caesar's  attendants  were  murdered  in  the  streets.  The 
westerly  winds  were  then  set  in ;  and  he,  finding  himself  de- 
tained in  a  place  where  he  was  exposed  to  so  much  insult, 
ordered  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Asia,  and  had  called 
upon  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  in  particular,  to  bring  all  the 
forces  he  could  assemble,  in  that  quarter,  to  his  relief.    At 
the  same  time,  the  party  of  Cleopatra,  the  exiled  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection:  she  herself,  being 
•till  in  Syria,  ventured  to  pass  into  Egypt,  came  to  Alcxan* 
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4ria  by  sea,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried  into  the  presence 
of  Caesar,  wrapped  up  in  a  package  of  carpet. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  pretended,  Caesar  became  first  ac- 
quainted  with  the  person  of  this  celebrated  woman,  then  ia 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  possessed  of  those  allurements  by 
which  she  made  different  conquerors  of  the  world,  in  their 
turns,  for  a  while,  renounce  the  pursuits  of  ambition  for  those 
of  pleasure*  She  is  supposed  at  this  time  to  have  become 
the  mistress  of  Caesar,  and  to  have  made  lum,  though  turned 
of  fifty  years,  to  forget  the  empire,  the  republic,  the  factions 
at  Rome,  and  all  the  armies  which,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  were 
assembling  against  him*  Under  the  dominion  of  his  passion 
for  this  celebrated  woman,  he  took  a  resolution  to  carry  intd 
execution  the  destination  which  had  been  made  by  the  late 
king;  and,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  consul,  and  representa^ 
tive  of  the  Roman  people,  to  whom  this  office  had  been  in-p 
trusted  by  the  will,  he  commanded  both  parties  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  submit  their  claims  to  his  own  arbitration. 

Pothinus,  fearing  the  total  exclusion  of  the  young  king,  his 
pupil,  in  favour  of  Cleopatra,  called  Achillas,  with  the  army^ 
to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  defeat  Caesar's  purpose,  and  in 
order  to  oblige  him  to  leave  the  kingdom*  This  army  con- 
sisted of  twenty  thousand  men,  inured  to  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence, though  long  divested  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  Ro- 
man troops*  Caesar,  hearing  of  their  approach,  though  not 
in  a  condition  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  without  regard  to 
their  threats,  seized  and  fortified  a  quarter  of  the  town,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  defend  himself*  The  young  Ptolemy, 
being  in  his  power,  was  prevailed  on  to  dispatch  two  persons 
of  distinction  with  a  message  to  Achillas,  signifying  the 
king's  pleasure,  that  he  should  not  advance;  but  the  bearers 
of  this  message,  as  being  supposed  to  betray  the  interest  of 
their  master,  in  whose  name  they  appeared,  were,  by  the  or- 
ders of  Achillas,  seized  and  slain.  Caesar,  however,  being 
still  in  possession  of  Ptolemy's  person,  represented  Achillas 
as  a  rebel  and  an  oudaw,  and  still,  in  name  of  the  king,  issued 
repeated  orders  and  proclamations  against  him. 

Achillas  being  arrived  at  Alexandria,  entered  the  city,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  Caesar's  quarters;  but  being  repuke49 
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took  possession  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  was  open  t» 
him,  and  blocked  up  the  remainder,  both  by  sea  and  by  lancL 
The  city  being  thus  divided,  the  Egyptians  and  Romans 
fought  in  the  streets,  and  from  the  houses  which  they  seve- 
rally occupied.  Cssar,  as  he  despaired  of  being  3ble  to  re- 
ceive any  succours  by  land,  endeavoured  to  keep  open  his 
communication  by  sea,  and  sent  pressing  orders  to  Synria,  Cili- 
cia,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  for  reinforcements  of  men  and  of 
ships.  Having  early  discovered  that  Pothhius,  who  was  stilt 
3n  his  power,  corresponded  with  the  enemy,  he  ordered  hini' 
g,o  be  put  to  death;  continued  to  strengthen  his  division  of  the 
town  by  additional  barriers;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise, 
demolished  and  cleared  away  many  of  the  buildings  adjoin- 
jng  to  his  works.  Achillas,  unacquainted  with  such  an  anta- 
S;onist  as  Cesar,  finding  so  much  unexpected  resistance,  sent 
for  reinforcements,  and  a  supply  of  stores  and  warlike  engines, 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  traversed,  with  breast- 
■works,  the  streets  leading  to  Csesar's  quarters,  and,  demolish- 
ing the  houses  in  his  way,  effected  a  chain  of  works  parallel 
to  those  of  Casar,  having  a  parapet  and  covered  way,  with 
frequent  elevations  and  towers.  He  exhorted  the  Egyptians 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  independency  of  their  kingdom; 
observing,  "  that  the  Romans  were  gradually  assuming  the 
**  sovereignty  of  Egypt;  that  Gabinius  had  come  as  an  auxi- 
*'  Hary,  but  acted  as  a  master ;  that  Pompey,  on  being  de* 
*'  featcd  in  Thessaly,  came  into  Egypt,*  as  to  a  property 
**  which  he  had  a  right  to  employ  in  repairing  his  ruined  for- 
*«  tunes;  that  Pompey  had  fallen  in  vain,  if  Caisar  were  tame- 
**  ly  suffered  to  succeed  him ;  that,  if  this  intruder  were 
"  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  city  until  his  succours 
"  should  arrive  from  Asia,  all  Egypt,  for  the  future,  must  ex* 
*'  pect  to  be  enslaved  by  the  Romans.*' 

The  danger  to  which  Caesar  was  exposed  arose  no  less  from 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party,  now  assembling  against 
him  in  Africa,  than  it  did  from  the  force  with  which  he  was 
actually  assailed  in  Eg}'pt.  If  Scipio  had  been  apprised  of 
his  condition  in  this  country,  he  might,  in  a  few  days,  have 
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transported  a  body  of  troops  by  sea  to  Alexandria,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Egyptians,  who  would  now  have  ac« 
cepted  of  any  assistance  against  Csesar,  have  possibly  reco- 
vered the  fall  of  their  party  at  Pharsalia;  but  the  best  oppor* 
tunities  are  sometimes  lost,  because  it  is  not  supposed  that 
an  enemy  could  be  so  ill-advised,  or  so  rash,  as  to  furnish 
them. 

The  scene  in  Egypt  was  frequently  changing,  by  the  in- 
trigues and  the  treachery  of  different  parties  in  the  court* 
Ganimedes,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  young  princess  Arsi- 
noe,  being  hitherto,  as  well  as  the  young  king,  lodged  in  the  quar- 
ters of  CflBsar,  foUnd  means  to  make  his  escape,  together  with 
his  ward;  and,  finding  the  troops  disposed  to  lay  hold  of  Arsi- 
noS,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  family,  employed  assassins  to 
put  Achillas  to  death,  and,  in  name  of  the  princess,  took  on 
himself  the  command  of  the  army.  His  abilities  as  an  officer, 
which  were  very  considerable,  and  his  bount)',  secured  to  him 
the  affection  of  the  soldiers*  He  continued  the  attack  on  Cae- 
sar's quarters,  in  all  the  ways  which  ^ere  already  begun  by 
his  predecessor.  The  town  being  furnished  with  water  by 
subterraneous  passages  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  he  un- 
covered the  conduits  which  led  to  Caesar's  division  of  the 
town ;  and,  to  render  the  water  unserviceable,  forced  into  the 
reservoirs  great  quantities  of  brine  from  the  sea.  The  loss, 
however,  was  soon  made  up  from  wells,  in  which,  at  a  mode- 
rate depth,  the  besieged  found  a  tolerable  supply  of  Water. 

While  Caesar  thus  counteracted  the  arts  which  were  em- 
ployed to  distress  him,  the  eighteenth  legion,  with  a  conside- 
rable supply  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  engines  of  war, 
being  arrived  on  the  coast,  but  unable  to  reach  Alexandria  on 
account  of  the  winds,  he  thought  proper  himself  to  embark, 
and  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  cover  this  reinforcement,  while  they 
made  for  the  port.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Egyptian  fleet;  but  gained  a  victory;  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  brought  his  own  reinforcement  safe 
into  harbour.  The  Egyptians,  with  great  ardour,  set  to  work 
in  all  the  docks  on  the  Nile,  to  repair  the  loss  they  had  now 
sustained;  and  were  soon  masters  of  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  vessels  of  four  tiers  of  oars,  five  of  five  tiers,  and 
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many  of  smaller  dimensions.  Caesar  had,  to  expose  tbem, 
nine  galleys  from  Rhodes,  eight  from  Pontus,  five  from 
Lycia,  and  twelve  from  the  coast  of  Asia*  Five  were  of  five 
tiers  of  oars,  and  ten  of  four  tiers.  The  remainder  were  of 
smaller  dimensions,  and  most  of  them  open,  or  without  any 
deck.  With  these  forces,  having  once  more  engaged  c^  the 
moudi  of  the  harbour,  the  Egyptians  were  again  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  one  galley  of  five  tiers  of  oars,  another  of  two 
tiers  taken,  and  three  sunk.  The  remainder  retired  under 
cover  of  the  mole,  and  of  the  towers  of  the  Pharos* 

Soon  after  this  action  at  sea,  Cssar  attacked  the  Pharos, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  fly  from  thence :  most  of  thtm  swim* 
ming  across  the  harbour,  many  were  killed,  and  six  hundred 
taken.  He  forced  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  abandon  the 
*  tower,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  mole  on  th^ 
side.  As  he  pursued  them  in  their  flight,  and  as  the  mole 
itself  became  crowded  with  his  soldiers,  who  advanced  to 
push  the  attack,  or  who  came  unarmed  from  the  ships^  and 
all  the  stations  around,  to  witness  the  scene,  the  £g\'ptian8, 
seeing  these  crowds,  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  mounted 
the  mole,  threw  those  who  were  upon  it  into  confusion,  forced 
them  over  the  quay  into  the  water,  or  into  their  boats.  Caesar 
himself,  endeavouring  to  escape  in  this  manner,  and  finding 
that  the  boat,  into  which  he  had  stepped,  being  aground  and 
overloaded,  could  not  be  got  off,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
water,  and  swam  to  a  ship.  In  this  tumult,  he  lost  four  hun* 
dred  men  of  the  legions,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  fleet. 
The  Egyptians  recovered  all  the  ground  tbey  had  lost,  got 
possession  again  of  the  tower  at  the  head  of  the  mole,  and  of 
the  island  which  secured  their  ships. 

In  such  operations,  with  various  events,  the  parties  in 
Egypt  passed  the  winter  and  spring.  Caesar  still  retained  the 
person  of  Ptolemy  in  his  possession,  and  made  use  of  his 
name  to  countenance  his  own  cause,  or  to  discredit  that  of  hit 
enemies:  but  the  king,  being  extremely  averse  to  have  this 
use  made  of  his  authority,  and  desirous  to  recover  his  liberty, 
entered  into  a  concert  with  some  officers  of  his  army,  to  find 
a  pretence  for  his  release.  In  pursuit  of  their  design,  they 
conveyed  si^rct  intimation  to  Caesar's  quahers,  that  the 
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troops  were  greatly  disgusted  with  Ganimedes;  and  that,  if 
Ptolemy  should  make  his  appearance  in  person,  they  would 
certainly  submit  to  his  orders,  and  commit  the  whole  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom  to  the  arbitration  of  Csesan  The  king 
was  instructed  to  affect  a  great  dislike  to  this  proposal,  and 
with  tears  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
palace.  Caesar,  either  being  deceived  by  these  professions, 
or  believing  the  name  of  the  king  to  be  no  longer  of  much 
consequence,  consented  to  let  him  depart ;  but  this  artful  boy, 
as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  laughed 
at  the  supposed  credulity  of  those  he  had  deceived,  and  urged 
the  attach  on  the  Roman  quarters  with  great  animosity. 

While  affairs  at  Alexandria  were  in  this  situation,  accounts 
were  brought  that  Mithridatcs  of  Pergamus,  whom  Caesar 
had  commissioned  to  procure  succours  from  Asia,  was  actu** 
ally  arrived  at  Pelusium  with  a  considerable  force ;  that  he 
had  reduced  that  place,  and  only  waited  for  instructions  from 
Cssar,  how  to  proceed.  These  accounts  were  brought  to  both 
parties  about  the  same  time,  and  both  of  consequence  deter- 
mined to  put  their  forces  in  motion.  Ptolemy,  leaving  a 
proper  guard  on  his  works,  embarked  his  army  on  the  Nile; 
having  a  considerable  navigation  to  make,  by  the  different 
branches  of  that  river.  Caesar,  at  the  same  time,  put  his 
army  on  board  in  the  harbour,  and,  having  an  open  course  by 
the  coast,  outstripped  the  king,  and  arrived  at  Pelusium  be- 
fore him.  There,  being  joined  by  Mithridates,  he  was  in 
condition  to  t^ke  the  field,  and  to  contend  with  all  the  forces 
of  Egj-pt.  Ptolemy,  to  prevent  the  return  of  Caesar  by  land 
to  Alexandria,  had  taken  a  strong  post  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Nile;  but  here,  after  a  few  skirmishes,  he  was  attack-* 
cd,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  station..  Endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape  by  water,  the  barge*  which  carried  him  be- 
ing overloaded,  it  sunk,  and  he  himself,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants, were  drowned. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  in  which  the  EgjT)tian  army 
was  routed  and  dispersed,  Caesar,  escorted  by  a  small  party 
of  horse,  returned  to  Alexandria,  and,  having  received  the 

•  Hin.  de  BcHq  Alex, 
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submission  of  the  inhabitants,  made  such  arrangemeuts  as  he 
thought  proper  in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.    He  placed 
Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  in  conjunction  with  her  younger 
brother;  and,  to  remove  any  further  oc<:asion  of  disturbance 
to  this  settlement,  he  ordered  her  sister  Arsinoe  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Rome.     He  left  great  part  of  the  army,  to  suppprt 
this  new  establishment  in  Egypt,  and  he  himself^  after  this 
singular  episode,  in  the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  the  Roman 
empire,  marched  with  the  sixth  legion,  by  land,  into  S^Tia. 
At  Antioch  he  received  such  reports  of  the  state  of  affairs  » 
required  his  presence  in  different  quarters.     Nine  mcHiths 
were  elapsed,  since  any  orders  or  directions  had  been  received 
from  him.     During  this  time,  the  factions  of  the  city,  the 
relaxation  of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  the  threats  of  inva- 
sion from  Africa,  had  placed  his  affairs  ip  such  a  state  of 
hazard,  as  to  urge  his  immediate  appearance  in  Italy  and  at 
Rome ;  but  he  thought  it  of  consequence  to.  his  authority  to 
leave  no  enemy  behind  him  in  the  field,*  nor  to  suffer  the 
remains  of  disorder  in  any  of  the  provinces  through  which  he 
was  to  pass.     Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  to  whom 
Pompey  had  assigned  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  imagin- 
ing that  the  civil  wars,  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged, 
made  a  favourable  opportunity'  for  the  recovery  of  his  father's 
dominions,  had  passed  with  an  army  into  Pontus,  and  from 
thence  invaded  the  lesser  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  which 
had  been  separately  allotted  by  the  Romans  to  two  of  their 
dependent  allies,  Dejotarus  and  Ariobarzanes.     At  the  in- 
stance  of  tliese  princes,  Domitius  Calvinus,  who  had  been 
commissioned  by  Caesar,  after  the  batde  of  Pharsalia^  with 
three  legions,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Asiatic  provin* 
ces,  which  had  been  till  then  in  the  interest  of  Pompey,  dis^ 
patched  to  Phamaces  a  messenger,  requiring  him  instandy 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  and, 
in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  this  message,  he  himself 
at  the  same  time  took  the  field  with  one  Roman  legion,  joined 
by  two  legions  which  had  been  formed  by  Dejotarus  in  the 
Roman  manner,  and  two  hundred  Asiatic  horse.     He  at  the 
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^arae  time  ordered  Publius  Sextius  and  C.  Praetonus  to  bring^ 
tip  a  le^on  which  had  been  lately  raised  in  Pontus,  and  Q: 
Patiaius  to  join  him  with  some  light  troops  from  Cilicia. 

These  forces  being  assembled  at  Camana  in  Cappadociay 
the  messenger,  Who  had  been  sent  to  Pbamaces^  returned 
with  an  answer,  that  the  king  was  willing  to  evacuate  Gappa- 
docia;  but  that,  having  a  just  claim  to  Armenia,  in  right  6t 
Jiis  father,  he  would  keep  possession  of  that  province  until 
the  arrival  of  Caesar,  to  whose  decision  he  was  willing  to  sub^ 
jnit  his  pretensions^  Domitius,  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  Armenia.  While* 
'he  advanced,  Phamaces  endeavoiu'ed  to  amuse  him  with  ne- 
.gotiations,  and  to  put  him  off  his  guard,  by  permitting  die 
country  to  receive  him,  with  all  the  appearances  of  peace  anct 
security.  When  he  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, the  order  of  C«sar,  to  march  into  Egypt, -was  delivered  • 
to  him ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  quit  dre*prey  which  seemed  to' 
be  already  in  his  powei^  risked  a  batfle  with  the  forces  of 
Phamaces,  was  defeated,  and,  with  the  remains  of  his  army^* 
^as  obliged  to  fly  by  the  route  of  the  mountains  which  sepa-' 
•rated  Armenia  from  tile  Roman  province. 

Elated  with  this  victory,  Phamaces,  at  the  time- of  Caesar's 
departure  from  Egypt,  had  returned  into  Pontus,  had  taken 
|>osse8sion  of  the  principal  towns,  and,  widi  great  severity,* 
eiCercised  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  Meantime,  C«- 
Bar,  being  arrived  at  Antioch,  dispatched  Trebonius  froni 
thence  with  an  account  of  his  own  operations,  and,  with  in* 
istructions  to  those  who  were  intrusted  with  his  affairs  in* 
Italy,*  proceeded  himself  by  sea  to  Tarsus,  where  he  receiv- 
■ed,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  submission  of  Caius  Cassius, 
who  waited  for  his  coming,  and  who,  according  to  the  ac* 
xount  of  Cicero,  tiU  then  was  undetermined,  whether  he  should 
make  his  peace  with  the  victor,  or  attempt  to  assassinate  him. 
At  Tarsus,  he  held  a  convention  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Cilicia,  and  from  thence  marched  into  Cappadocia,  stop- 
^d  at  Comana,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  that 

•  Cicer.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xl.  cp.  23. 
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province,  and  continued  his  route  to  the  frontiers  of  Galatia 
amd  Pontus. 

Hither  Dejotarus,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompcy, 
had  fought  under  his  banners  in  Pharsalia,  and  who,  by.  the 
gift  of  that  unfortunate  leader,  still  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
Galatia,  came  to  make  his  submission*  He  laid  down  his 
diadem,  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  and,  presenting  himself 
'^  in  the  h^bit  of  a  suppliant,  pleaded,  ^*  That,  in  the  late  war, 
**  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  being  subject  to  Pompey,  the 
**  princes  of  that  quarter  had  not  been  free  to  choose  their  party ; 
^^  that  he  was  himself  not  qualified  to  decide  in  a  question  on 
^^  which  the  Roman  people  was  divided;  that  he  thought  it 
**  his  duty  to  follow  the  Roman  standard,  wherever  it  was 
*'  erected,  without  considering  by  whom  it  was  carried.** 
Csraar,  rejecting  the  plea  of  ignorance  or  incapacity,  insisted, 
.**  That  any  prince  in  alliance  with  the-  Romans  could  not  be 
*^  ignorant  who  were  consuls  in  the  year  that  succeeded  the 
^^  consulate  of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  and  who  were  actu- 
*^  ally  in  the  administration  of  the  state  at  Rome  ;  that  they 
**  could  not  be  ignorant  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  republic, 
*^  and  in  possession  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  seat  of  empire; 
*^  and  who,  of  consequence,  was  vested  with  the  authority  of 
^^  the  commonwealth.  But  that  he,  as  a  private  man,  and  in 
*'  consideration  of  this  prince's  age,  his  character,  and  the  in- 
*^  tercession  of  his  friends,  was  willing  to  forgive  the  part 
**  which  he  had  taken  against  himself.**  He  desired  him, 
therefore,  to  resume  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty, 
•nd  to  keep  possession  of  his  kingdom,  reserving  the  discus- 
sion of  the  title,  by  which  he  held  any  particular  territorj-,  to 
a  future  day. 

Being  joined  by  a  legion  which  Dejotarus  had  lately  formed 
in  the  Roman  manner,  Caesar's  force  now  consisted  of  this, 
together  with  the  remains  of  the  two  legions  which  had  esca- 
ped with  Domitius  from  Nicopolis,  and  of  the  sixth,  which 
had  accompanied  himself  from  Egypt,  now  reduced  by  the 
j^woi^d;,  and  by  the  fatigues  of  service,  to  no  more  than  a  thou- 
sand men.  With  this  army  he  advanced  towards  Pontus. 
Upon  his  approach,  Phamaces  sent  forward  a  messenger,  to 
present  him,  in  honour  of  his  late  victories,  with  a  crowa  of 
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gold^  and  made  offers  of  submission,  expecting  to  appease  him^ 
or  to  occupy  the  time  with  delays,  until  Cxsar  should  be 
obliged,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  to  give  his  presence  els«« 
where.  "  Come  not  against  me,"  he  said^  **  as  an  enemy: 
*'  I  never  took  part  with  Pompey,  nor  declared  war  against 
*'  Cssar.  Let  me  not  be  treated  with  more  severity  thaa 
**  Dejotarus,  who  did  both.''  Ceesar  replied,  That  he  would 
listen  to  Phamaces  when  he  had  acted  up  to  his  professions; 
thathe  had  forgiven  Dejotarus,  and  many  others,  with  pleasure, 
the  injury  done  to  himself;  but  that  he  could  not  so.  easily 
overlook  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Roman 
state  ;  and  that  he  did  not  pardon  wrongs  done  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  even  by  those  of  his  own  party. 
**  Your  not  having  journeyed  with  Pompey,"  he  said,  **  has 
''  saved  you  from  being  a  partner  in  his  defeat,  but  was  not 
*'  the  cause  of  my  victory."  With  this  reply  to  the  messages 
of  Phamaces,  Caesar  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  Pon- 
tus,  and  full  reparation  of  all  the  damages  sustained  by  any 
Roman  citizens  settled  in  that  kingdom.  Phamaces  profes- 
sed an  intention  to  comply  with  these  demands;  but,  under 
various  pretences,  delayed  the  performanceof  what  he  promis- 
ed to  do.  He  had  fixed  on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zeicla, 
a  place  become  famous  by  the  victory  which  his  father  Mith- 
ridates  had  there  obtained  pver  a  Roman  army  under  the 
command  of  Triarius;  and  there,  in  order  to  secure  himself, 
repaired  his  father's  lines,  and  seemed  to  be  determined  to 
maintain  this  post. 

Csesar,  having  lain,  for  some  days,  within  five  miles  of  the 
enemy,  advanced  to  an  eminence,  separated  from  the  camp  of 
Pharnaces  only  by  a  narrow  valley,  sunk  between  steep  banks. 
He  came  upon  this  ground  in  the  night,  and  began  to  intrench 
himself  as  usual,  having  a  party  under  arms,  to  cover  the 
workmen.  As,  at  break  of  day,  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
appeared  to  be  at  work,  this  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them;  and  Phamaces  began  to  form  for  this 
purpose.  Csesar,  imagining  that  he  only  meant  to  give  an 
alarm,  and  to  interrupt  his  workmen,  even  after  he  was  in 
motion,  did  not  order  the  legions  to  desist  from  their  work, 
nor  to  arm:  but,  seeing  him  descend  into  the  valley,  and  at* 
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tempt  to  pass  it  in  the  face  of  his  advanced  guard,  he  ^ouiide<£ 
to  arms,  and  was  scarcely  formed,  when  the  enemy  had  passed, 
both  banks  of  the  ravine,  or  gulley,  to  attack  him* 

The  troops  of  Phamaces  began  the  action  with  an  ardour 
that  was  suited  to  theboldness  with  whichthey  had  advanced;  andt. 
Caesar's  contempt  of  their  designs  had  nearly  exposed  him  to  si 
defeat. '  But  the  action,  which  was  doubtful  every-where  else, 
was  decided  by  the  veterans  of  the  sixth  legion,  before  whom 
the  enemy  first  began  to  give  way,  hurried  with  precipita- 
tion down  the  declivity,  and  fell  into  a  general  rout.  Phama- 
ces fled  with*  a  few  attendants,  and  narrowly  escaped  bein^ 
tak;en,^    This  victory  gave  Caesar  an  opportunity  to  compare 
his  own  glories  with  those  of  Sylla,  of  LucuUus,  and  of  Pom- 
pey;  and  was  on  this  account,  probably,  regaurded  by  him  with 
*' singular  pleasure*    "  How  cheap  is  fame,"  he  said,  "  when 
♦♦obtained  by  fighung  against  such  an  enemy  I'^f  And,  in  the 
triumphs  which  he  afterwards  led  in  the  sequel  of  these  wars,, 
the  trophies  of  this  particular  victory  were  distinguished  by 
♦♦labels,  containing  the  words>  ♦♦  I  came,  I  saw,  I  vanquish*- 
♦♦  ed."t 

From  the  peculiar  ostentation  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
victory  was  obtained,  while  II  was  considered  by  Caesar  as  a 
measure  ofhis  own  superiority  to  Sylla  and  Pompey,  we  may 
suspect  that  vanity,  not  less  than  dominion,  was  the  spring  of 
that  emulation  from  which  he  had  raised  such  a  flame  in  the 
empire. II  Having,  by  this  defeat,  extinguished  all  the  hopes 
and  pretensions  of  Phamaces,  he  restored  Domitius  Calvmus 
to  his  command  in  that  quarter,  and  to  a  general  inspection 
of  afiairs  in  Asia.  This  province,  which  had  furnished  a 
principal  supply  to  the  public  revenue  of  the  state,  as  well  a». 
to  the  private  fortune  of  Roman  adventurers,  was  now 
made  to  pay  large  contributions,  in  name  of  arrears  of  what 
had  been  promised  to  Pompey,  or  of  forfeiture  for  offences 
committed  against  the  victorious  party. 


♦  Hirtius  de  BeHo  Alex.— VcUeius. — Flon;s, — I.iv.  Epitome,  Sec, 

t  Appian.  dc  BcUo.  Civil.lib.  ii.  p.  185. 

JjThc  famous  words^-Fivii,  vidi,  vici,      ||  Sucton.  in  Vit,  Gaes^ris,  c.  32r 
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C«3ar,  having  issued  his  orders  for  the  contributions  thu» 
to  be  levied  in  Asia,  set  out  on  his  way,  by  Galatiaand  Bithy- 
nia,  towards  Greece :    he  landed  at  Tarentum,  having  been 
near  two  years  absent  from  Italy*     Many  citizens  of  Rome 
had  waited  near  twelve  months  at  Brundisium,  in  anxious  ex> 
pectation  of  his  coming,  and  under  great  uncertainty  of  the 
Fcception  they  were  to  meet  with.  Cicero,  being  of  this  nunv- 
ber,  set  out  for  Tarentum,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Csesar's  ar- 
rival, and  met  him  on  the  ipoad.     When  he  presented  himself, 
Ctesar  alighted  from  his  carriage,  received  him  with  marks  of 
respect,  and  continued  to  walk  and  to  discourse  with  him 
aside  for  some  time*     There  is  no  particular  account  of  what 
passed  between  them  in  this  conversation.     On  the  paro 
of  Cicero,  probably,  were  stated  the  reasons  which  he  assigns^ 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  for  his  own  conduct  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia;  bearing,  that  he  had  been  averse  to  the  war;  that 
he  thought  the  republic  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  victory  of 
either  party ;.  and  that  he  joined  Pompey,  more  influenced  by 
the  opinion  of  others  than  decided  in  his  own.*  Under  these 
impressions,  though  courted  by  Csesar,  who  wished  to  have 
the  credit  of  his  name  in  support  of  the  measures  now  to  be 
taken  at  Rome,  he  chose  to  withdraw.to  a  life  of  retirement, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  literary  amusements  and  studies.  At 
this  time,  he  probably  composed  most  of  his  writings  on  the 
subject  of  eloquence,  as  he  did,  some  time  afterwards,  those 
which  are  termed  his  philosophical  works.f 

Cssar  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  end  of  the  year  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixof  theRomansra,  inwhichhe  had  been 
named  a  second  time  dictator;  This  year,  as  has  been  •  ^* '  ^^ 
related,  he  had  passed  chiefly  in  Egypt.  Beingelected,  together 
with  M.iEmilius,  consul  for  tlie  following  year,  he  applied  him- 
self, for  a  little  time,  in  the  quality  of  civil  magistrate,  to  the  af-* 
fairs  of  state;  endeavoured  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  which  had  been  disturbed  in  his  absence,  and  to  wipeawav 
Ae  reproach  which  the  levities  ot  Antony  had  brought  on  hi» 
party.  He  stifled  the  unreasonable  hopes  of  a  general  aboli- 
tion of  debts,  with  which  Dolabella  had  flattered  the  more 
profligate  part  of  the  community.     He  told  the  people,  on 

•  Ciccr.  ad.  Att.  UU.  xl  cp.  VL        f  Ckct.  ad  Attic.  Ub.  xv.  ep.  13^ 
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this  occasion,  that  he  himself  was  a  debtor;  that  he  had  ex- 
pended his  fortune  in  the  public  service,  and  was  still  obliged 
to  borrow  money  for  the  same  purpose.  With  respect  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  city,  and  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors, 
he  revived  the  laws  which  he  himself  had  procured,  about 
two  years  before,  in  his  way  from  Spain  to  Epirus.  But, 
while  he  appeared  to  be  intent  on  these  particulars,  his 
thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  to  meet  the  wir 
which  the  remains  of  the  ancient  senate  and  of  the  republican 
party  were  resuming  against  him  in  Africa. 

This  province,  in  which  Varus,  supported  by  the  king  of 
Numidia,  had  been  hitherto  able  to  keep  his  station  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  commonweahh,  was  now  become  the  sole  or  the 
principal  refuge  of  those  who  made  any  efforts  to  preserve  or 
to  restore  their  freedom.     Three  hundred  citizens,  many  of 
tiiem  senators,  and  emigrants  from  Italy,  as  well  as  settlers 
in  that  province,  had  assembled  at  Utica,   and,  considering 
every  other  part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  rod  of  a  violent 
usurpation,  stated  themselves  as  the  only  legal  remains  of  the 
Roman  republic ;  held  their  meetings  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  senate  and  people ;  authorized  the  levies  that  were 
made  in  the  province,  and  contributed  largely  to  supply  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war.    Many  officers  of  name  and  of  rank,  Labie- 
nus,  Afranius  and  Petreius,  as  well  as  Scipio  and  Cato,  with 
all  the  remains  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck  at  PharsaJiai 
were  now  ready  to  renew  the  conflict  on  this  favourable 
ground.     The  name  of  Scipio  was  reckoned  ominous  of  suc- 
cess in  Africa,  and  that  of  Cato,  even  if  the  origin  or  occa- 
sion of  the  present  contest  were  othenvise  unknown,  wouldbe 
held  a  sufficient  mark  by  which  to  distinguish  the  side  of  jus- 
tice and  the  cause  of  the  republic. 

These  representatives  of  the  republic,  having  a  consideff" 
ble  force  at  sea,  and  having  access  to  all  the  ports,  not  only  » 
Africa,  but  likewise  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  had  fiu" 
nished  themselves  in  abundance  with  all  the  resources  oi 
war.-^-  They  had  mustered  ten  legions,  which,  accordiug"  ^^ 
the  establishment  of  that  lime,  may  have  amounted  toH^y 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ixii.  c.  5. 
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thousand  Roman  foot.  Tbey  had  twenty  thousand  African 
horse,  a  great  body  of  archers  and  slingers,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  elephants.  They  expected  to  be  joined  by  the 
king  of  Numidia,  who,  to  the  established  character  of  his 
countrymen  for  stratagem  and  valour,  joined  the  glory  of  his 
late  victory  over  Curio,  aiid  was  suf^sed  to  muster,  at  this 
time,  besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  of  archers,  of  sling- 
ers,  with  a  great  troop  of  elephants,  thirty  thousand  foot, 
armed  and  marshalled,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  legion.* 

The  army  already  in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the 
sea  and  land  forces  of  Pompey,  who  were  lately  arrived  from 
Macedonia,  were  willing,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  have 
placed  Cato  at  their  head.  But  the  established  order  of  the 
commonwealth,  for  which  all  the  party  contended,  requiring 
that  Scipio,  who  was  of  consular  rank,  should  have  the  pre- 
ference, Cato,  who  had  no  more  than  the  rai\k  of  pr^or,  and 
who  could  not  be  accessory  to  the  infringement  of  any  esta- 
blished or  constitutional  form,  declined  the  command.  By 
this  circumstance  we  are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  judge 
how  far  the  military  abilities  of  this  eminent  personage  kept 
pace  with  his  integrity,  judgment,  and  courage,  in  civil  and 
political  aifairs.'t' 

Scipio,  who  was  now  the  officer  of  highest  rank  opposed 
to  Caesar,  and  who  had  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  forces 
which  appeared  for  the  republic,  whilst  the  cpasts  of  Italy 
were  exposed  to  his  attempts,  (and  the  condition  of  Caesar 
himself,  if  his  situation  at  Alexandria  had  been  known,  gave 
sufficient  opportunities  for  enterprise)  nevertheless  took  all 
his  measures  for  a  defensive  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa,  when  Csesar,  who, 
with  all  his  military  character  and  authority,  frequently  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty  of  commanding  mere  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  had  been  taught  to  divest  themselves  of  civil  principle, 
or  regard  to  public  duty,  was  likely  to  perish  in  a  mutiny  of 

•  App.  dc  Bcllo  Civ.  lib.  ii.— Hirt.  de  BcU.  African. 

t.Guichard  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that,  even  in  his  separation  from  the 
main  army,  his  military  abilities  greatly  outshone  those  who  were  at  the  head 
«f  it.    Vide  Memoirs  d' Antiquity  Militaires. 
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ills  own  army,  and  to  end  his  career  by  the  swords  whicii  lie 
himself  had  whetted  against  the  republic. 

The  legions  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey  had  bce» 
ordered  into  Italy,  becoming  inscdent  in  the  possession  of  m 
military  power  which  they  saw  was  to  be  formed  on  the  ruins 
of  the  commonw'ealth,  and  feeling  their  own  importance,  espe- 
cially in  the  long  absence  of  thek*  leader  in  Egypt,  would  not 
be  commanded  by  subordinate  officers ;  nor  did  they,  on  the 
return  of  Qesar  himself,  cltscontinue  the  habiu  of  disorder 
and  license  in  which  they  had  for  some  time  been  indulged. 
Being  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  whence  it 
was  expected  they  should  embark  for  Africa,  they  decamped 
without  orders,  and  marched  towards  Rome ;  paid  no  regard 
to  the  authority  of  SaUust,  who,  in  the  rank  of  praetor,  with 
which  he  had  been  rested  by  C«sar,  endeavoured  to  stop 
them,  killed  many  officers  and  persons  of  rank,  who  ventured 
to  obstruct  their  march,  and  threw  the  city  itself  into  great 
fonstemation.    On  the  approach  of  this'  formidable  body, 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  wavered  in  his  resolution*     He  had 
some  troops  attending  his  person,  and  there  was  a  le^cn 
which  Antony  had  stationed  in  the  city  on  occasion  of  the  late 
commotions*     With  these  he  at  first  proposed  to  meet  and 
resist  the  mudny;  but  he  recollected  that  even  these  troops 
might  be  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  disobedience,  and 
that,  if  he  were  not  able  to  command  by  his  authority,  and 
were  forced  to  draw  the  sword  in  one  part  of  his  army  against 
the  other,  the  whole  foundations  of  the  power  he  had  erected 
must  fail.     While  he  was  agitated  by  these  reflections,  be 
sent  an  officer,  with  orders,  to  inquire,  for  what  purpose  the 
mutinous  legions  advanced?   This  officer  was  told,  ^  that 
**  they  would  explain  themselves  to  Caesar."     Having  this 
answer,  and  expecting  their  arrival  at  the  gates,  Caesar,  ia 
order  that  tfaey  might  appear  to  do,  by  his  permission,  what 
they  were  likely  to  do  without  it,  sent  them  anodier  message, 
informing  them  that  Aey  had  his  leave  to  enter  the  city  witk 
their  arms.     They,  accordingly,  came  in  a  body,  and  tod: 
possession  of  the  field  of  Mars;  where  Caesar,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  had  gone  to  receive  them  in  person. 
Being  raised  on  a  conspicuous  place,  they  crowded  around 
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him;  smd,  from  many  different  quarters  at  once,  complained 
of  the  scanty  rewards  they  had  received,*  enumerated  their 
services,  and  the  hardships  they  had  suffered,  and,  with  one 
voice,  demanded  their  instant  discharge.  Caesar,  knowing 
tfiat  they  only  meant  to  extort  some  concessions,  which  they 
hoped  the  consideration  of  the  war,  which  >vas  still  impend- 
ing in  Africa,  would  oblige  him  to  make;  that  they  were  far 
from  wishing  to  be  dismissed,  or  to  resign  those  arms  to  which  • 
they  owed  their  own  consequence,  and  on  which  they  gromnd- 
ed  their  present  presumption,  affected  to  comply  with  their 
request,  owned  that  their  demand  was  highly  reasonable; 
adding,  that  the  service  for  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
retained  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  he  was  sensible  they 
were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  contend  with  new  fatigues*  la 
concluding  a  speech  which  he  made  to  this  purpose,  he  ad- 
dressed them  as  a  mere  assembly  of  people,  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  quirites^  or  fellow-ciiizens;  and  observed,  how 
proper  it  was  that  those  who  had  served  out  their  legal  time 
should  receive  the  accustomed  dismission.  In  speaking  these 
words,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  g^ieral  cry,  that  thqy  wero 
not  quirites,  or  citizens,  but  soldiers,  in  condition  to  dispose 
of  the  empire.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  name  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, though  the  most  respectable  form  of  address  in  the  po- 
litical assemblies  at  Rome,  carried  contempt  to  these  military 
adventurers,  and  insinuated  a  state  of  degradation  from  that 
in  which  they  affected  to  stand.  An  officer,  who  was  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  or  who  wished  to  improve, this  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  Caesar,  desired  to  be  hear^i  made  an  apolo- 
gy for  what  was  past,  and  offered  to  pledge  himself  for  the 
duty  and  future  obedience  of  the  troops.  He  was  answered 
by  Caesar,  that  the  services  of  this  army  were  now  of  little 
moment  to  him;  that,  as  they  desired  their  dismission,  while, 
by  their  own  confession,  they  were  yet  in  condition  to  serve, 
he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  should  instantly  dismiss  them, 
with  the  usual  rewards.  "  No  man,'*  he  said,  "  shall  com- 
**  plain  that  in  time  of  need  I  employed  him,  and  now,  at  my 
*^  ease,  forget  the  reward  that  is  dijp  to  him.     Such  as  con- 

•  Dio.  Caisjus,  c.  51 — 55. 
VOL.   U.  2  r 
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M  tiAue  in  the  service  until  the  public  tranquillity  be  fully 
^^  stored  ghallhave  settlements  in  land;  such  as  have  received 
"  promises  of  money,  at  any  time  during  the  war,  shall  be 
•*  paid  now,  or  in  a  litde  time  hereafter,  with  interest.'*     He 
concluded,  however,  with  saying,  **^  that,  as  he  asked  no  man 
^  to  remain  in  the  service,  so  he  should  not  reject  the  duty  of 
**  those  who  were  willing  to  abide  by  their  colours;  that  he 
^  was  sensible  how  much  be  owed  ^is  indulgence  to  their 
^  present  requests,  and  to  their  mecit  on  former  occasions.'* 
The  whole,  with  one  voice,  desired  to  be  comprehended  in 
thbactof  indulgence,  and  went  headlong  into  all  the  ex- 
tremes of  submbsion,  as  they  had  lately  gone  into  every  ex- 
cess of  disorder  and  insolence.    Cassar  was  thus  again  in  full 
possession  of  his  power;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  punish  the 
authors  of  the  mutiny:  it  was  safer,  and  perhaps  more  effec- 
tual, to  reward  such  as  were  conspicuous  in  any  particular 
merit;  he  therefore  selected  a  few,  to  be  distinguished  by  im- 
mediate effects  of  his  boun^,  and  put  the  remainder  in  motion 
towards  Africa,  where  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
earning  future  rewards  and  the  pardon  of  past  offences,  and 
where  they  might  spend  against  enemies  that  fiiry  which,  at 
every  interval  of  leisure  to  recollect  their  own  pretensions  and 
their  imi^ortance,.  they  were  so  likely  to  turn  against  their 
leader.* 

The  year  was  now,,  according,  to  tlic  vulgar  computation  at 
Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  the  usual  intercalations  being 
neglected,  nominally  advanced  to  the  middle  of  December^ 
but  was  in  reality  little  past  the  autumnal  equinox^*  or  was  in 
the  end  of  September,  when  Caesar,  having  made  the  proper 
arrangements  in  the  cit}',  and,  in  the  manner  related,  appeased 
the  mutiny  which  threatened  to  overturn  his  power,  was  agaiis 
in  motion  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  The  season,  which 
was  thought  unfit  for  operations  at  sea,  and  which  had  actually 
forced  his  antagonist's  ships  into  port,  gave  him  the  opporUb- 
nity  he  wished  for,  to  effect  the  passage  of  his  army  into  that 
province.  He  knew  that  the  enemy's  fleet  could  not  continue 
to  cruize,  for  any  time,  to  observe  his  motions;  and  that,  with 

•  Die.  Cass.  lib.  xlii.  c  51— 5&  f  Plat,  in  Viu.  Caaaris,  p.  154 
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^e  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  he  might  easily  escape 
chem.  He  had  chosen  the  same  opportunity,  and  in  the  same 
season,  two  years  before,  to  transport  his  army  into  Macedo- 
nia against  Pompey,  who,  trusting  to  the  numbers  and  vigi- 
lance of  ^his  fleet,  suffered  Mmself  to  be  surprised,  and  to  be 
dispossessed  of  a  counti^  which  he  occupied  with  so  superior 
a  force. 

Caesar,  having  gained  so  much  on  that  occasion,  by  die  rapi* 
dity  of  his  motions,  now  made  war  with  many  accumulated 
advantages  of  reputation  and  power,  which  increased  his  bold- 
ness, and  facilitated  his  success.  Having  ordered  troops  and 
shipping  from  different  quarters  of  Italy  to  assemble  at  Lil- 
•lybjBum,  from  which  place  he  had  the  shortest  passage  to 
Africa,  he  himself  arrived  there -on -what  was  nominally  the 
seventeenth  of  December,  though  in  reality  but  a  few  days 
after  the  autumnal  equinox;  and,  although  he  found  no  more 
-of  his  army  arrived  than  one  legion,  or  five  thousand  men,  of 
the  new  levies,  and  six  hundred  horse,  he  ordered  these,  not- 
ivithstanding,  to  embark  on  board  such  ships  as  were  then  in 
the  harbour ;  and,  if  the  wind  had  served,  would  have  instantly 
sailed,  even  with  this  small  fotce,  trusting  that  he  might  be 
able  to  surprise  some  port  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  prepare 
a  safe  landing-|ilace  far  the  troops  he  had  destined  to  follow. 
But,  while  he  continued  windbound  at  Lillybaeum^  he  was 
joined  successively  by  a  number  of  legions,  which  he  ordered 
to  embark  as  fast  as  they  arrived^  and,  that  they  might  be 
clear  of  the  liarbour,  and  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  the  first  fair 
wind,  sent  the  transports  with  their  complement  of  troops  on 
board,  to  lie  under  an  island,  a  little  way  advanced  from  the 
main  land.   . 

Being  in  this  state  of  readiness,  with  six  legions,  or  about 
thirty  thousand  foot,  together  with  two  thousand  horse;  and 
the  wind  coming  fair  on  the  twenty-cighth  of  December,  or, 
as  it  is  computed,  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  he  himself  went 
on  board,  and,  leaving  orders  for  the  troops  that  were  still  in 
motion  towards  Lillybseum  to  follow  him  without  delay,  he 
set  sail  for  the  nearest  land  in  Africa.  Not  knowing  of  any 
port,  to  which  he  might  safely  repair,  he  could  not,  as  usual, 
assign  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation, 
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mud  only  gave  orders  to  the  fleet  to  keep  close  together;  de« 
ffirrmg  the  choice  of  a  landing-place  till  after  he  should  have 
observed  the  coast,  and  seen  in  what  part  of  it  the  enemy  were 
least  guarded  against  a  descent.  But,  soon  after  he  got  to 
sea^  a  storm  arose,  which  dispersed  the  fleet:  he  himself, 
with  the  ships  which  still  kept  him  company,  after  being  tossed 
fo\ir  days  in  a  passage  of  no  more  than  twenty  leagues,  got 
under  the  land  near  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  and  from 
thence,  to  avoid  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  were  stationed 
at  Utica,  and  round  the  bay  of  Carthage,  steered  to  the  south- 
ward* 

Tfie  coast  of  Africa,  from  this  cape  or  promontory  to  the 
bottom  of  the  great  Syrtes,  over  three  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
•  about  two  hundred  miles,  extends  directly  to  the  south.  It 
abounds  with  considerable  towns,  which,  on  account  of  their 
commerce,  were  anciendy  called  the  Emporiae;  and  by  their 
wealth,  tempting  the  rapacity  both  of  the  Numidians  and  of 
the  Carthaginians,  were  long  a  subject  of  contention  between 
these  powers.  Admmetum  lay  on  one  side  of  a  spacious 
bay,  bounded  by  the  head  of  Clupea  on  the  north,  and  that 
of  Vada  on  the  south.  The  southern  coast  of  this  bay  con- 
tained,  besides  Admmetum,  the  following  sea-ports:  Rua- 
pina,  Leptis,  and  Thapsus:  the  bay  itself  extending  from  the 
first  of  these  places  to  the  last,  about  thirty-six  miles.  Sci* 
pio  had  secured  Admmetum  and  Thapsus,  being  the  extre- 
mities of  the  line,  in  which  the  others  were  included,  with 
considerable  forces.  In  order  to  render  the  province  unfit  for 
the  reception  of  an  enemy,  he  had  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
had  collected  all  the  provisions  and  forage  into  these  and  other 
places  of  strength,  for  the  use  of  his  own  army. 

Considius,  an  officer  of  the  republican  army,  being  sta- 
tioned  at  Adrumctum  with  two  legions,  and  Virgilius,  with 
a  proper  force  at  Thapsus,  the  intermediate  ports  of  Ru^ina 
and  Leptis,  as  well  as  many  of  the  inland  towns,  were  in- 
tmsted  to  the  keeping  of  their  own  inhabitants.  But  these, 
on  account  of  the  general  devastations  lately  committed  by 
order  of  Scipio,  were  extremely  disaffected  to  his  party,  and 
inclined  to  favoiu*  ahy  enemy  against  him. 
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Cato,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  stationed  at  Utica^  as  the 
last  retreat  of  the  Roman  senate,  the  centre  of  all  their  re- 
sources, and  the  seat  of  their  councils. 

Scipio  had  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army  near  to  the 
same  place,  supposed  to  be  the  principal  object  of  any  attempt 
that  might  be  made  from  Italy. 

Labienus  and  Petreius  had  separate  bodies,  at  proper  sta- 
tions, to  guard  the  inlets  of  the  coast,  round  the  bay  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  were  so  posted,  that  they  could  easily  join,  and 
cross  over  a  neck  of  land  to  the  bay  of  Adrumetum,  upon 
any  alarm  of  an  enemy  from  that  side. 

Varus,  having  the  command  of  the  fleet,  had  kept  the  sea 
during  summer  and  the  approach  of  autunm,  but  had  now 
withdrawn  to  Utica,  and  laid  up  his  ships  for  the  stormy  sea- 
son* 

Csesar,  however,  according  to  his  custom  of  taking  oppor- 
tunities when  his  enemies  were  likely  to  be  off  their  guard, 
venturing  to  sea,  even  in  this  season,  seems  to  have  had  no 
information  to  direct  him  on  his  approach  to  the  coast,  besides 
the  general  report  that  the  enemy  were  strongest  and  most  to 
be  avoided  in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  In  this  belief  he  passed 
the  head-lands  of  Clupea  and  Neapolis,  and  stood  in  to  the 
bay  of  Adrumetum.  Being  seen  Irom  the  shore,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cn.  Piao  from  Clupea,  with  three  thousand  Numi- 
dian  horse,  and  was  to  be  opposed  at  Adrumetum  by  Consi- 
dius,  with  a  force  greatly  superior  to  what  he  could  land  from 
the  few  ships  that  were  now  in  his  company.  But  so  little 
had  he  attended  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  or  so 
much  was  he  determined  to  brave  it,  that  he  went  on  shore 
near  Adrumetum  on  the  nominal  first  of  January, 
or  about  the  middle  of  October,  with  no  more  than 
three  thousand  foot  and  an  bundled  and  fifty  horse.  This 
hazardous  step  his  high  reputation  seemed  to  require  or  to 
justify.  The  enemy  might  not  be  apprised  of  his  present 
weakness ;  it  being  occasioned  by  the  accidental  separation  of 
his  fleet.  They  were  likely  to  be  awed  by  his  name,  and  to 
hesitate  in  their  deliberations  against  him  long  enough  to  give 
time  for  the  junction  of  the  remainder  of  his  army.  In  this 
confidence,  he  supported  the  courage  of  his  own  people,  by 
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proceeding  against  the  enemy  with  his  usual  rapidity  and  de- 
cision. 

The  garrison  of  Adrumetum,  upon  this  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  force  which  came  to  attack  them^  were  thrown  into 
some  confusion,  and  Considius,  not  perceiving  he  had  to  do 
with  an  enemy  so  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  and  instead  of 
taking  measures  to  crush  him  before  he  should  receive  any 
reinforcement,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  secure  himself 
from  surprise;  shut  his  gates,  manned  his  walls,  and  placed 
all  the  troops  under  his  command  at  their  posts  of  alarm. 
Caesar,  to  con&rm  him  in  this  disposition,  sent  him  a  menacing 
summons  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  afterwards,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Plancus,  who  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Considius,  endeavoured  to  corrupt  or  to  gain  him  by  a 
more  insinuating  message ;  but  this  officer,  being  more  a  man 
of  integrity  than  he  had  shewn  himself  a  skilful  warrior,  order- 
ed the  bearer  of  the  message  to  be  put  to  death,  and  sent  the 
letter  unopened  to  Scipio« 

Casar,  being  thus  disappointed  of  any  return  to  his  message, 
and  suspecting  that  his  attempt  to  corrupt  the  commander  of 
the  forces  at  Adrumetum  might  betray  his  own  weakness, 
after  only  one  night*s  stay  in  this  dangerous  situation,  deter- 
mined, on  the  day  after  he  landed,  to  remove  to  some  place  of 
^eater  security.  With  this  view  he  moved  to  the  southward, 
and  though  harassed  in  his  rear  by  the  enemy*s  horse,  conti- 
nued his  march  without  any  considerable  interruption  or  loss. 
As  he  advanced  tcJ  Ruspina,  a  deputation  from  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  came  forward  to  meet  him,  with  offers  of  ever}' 
accommodation  it  was  in  their  power  to  supply,  and  of  an 
imniediate  reception  into  their  town.  He  accordingly  encamp- 
ed one  night  under  their  walls;  but,  being  inclined  to  see 
more  of  the  coast,  and  not  being  in  condition  to  divide  his 
little  force,  he  proceeded  with  the  whole  to  Leptis.  Here  he 
was  received  with  equal  favour;  and,  having  entered  the 
town,  took  measures  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  own  people.  The.  harbour  was  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  his  transports ;  and  a  few  of  them,  accord- 
ingly, having  some  cohorts  of  foot  and  troops  of  horse  on  board, 
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it  being  now  the  third  day  after  he  himself  bad  debarked,  s^ 
peared  in  the  offing,  and  made  their  way  to  the  port. 

By  this  arrival,  Caesar  was  alarmed  with  an  account  that 
numbers  of  the  fleet,  after  they  had  parted  company,  appeared 
to  be  steering  for  Utica;  a  course  by  which  they  must  either 
nm  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  lose  much  time  before 
they  could  correct  their  mistake,  or  recover  their  way  to  the 
southward*  In  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  occasioned  by 
these  circumstances,  he  seems  to  have  deliberated,  whether 
it  were  not  proper  for  him  to  reimbark ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  doubu,  probably,  though  under  preteqce  of  the  want  ot 
forage,  he  still  kept  his  cavalry  on  board,  and  with  great  diffi* 
culty  continued  to  supply  them  with  fresh  water  from  the  land. 
But,  as  soon  as  he  determined  to  keep  his  footing  in  Africa, 
be  landed  his  cavalry,  and  took  tlie  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
cure supplies  of  provisions  by  sea.  He  sent  back  the  empty 
transports,  to  receive  such  part  of  lus  army  as  might  be  ar- 
rived at  Lillybsum,  after  his  own  departure,  and  ordered  ten 
galleys  from  the  harbour  at  Leptis  to  cruize  for  the  missing 
ships  of  the  embarkation  which  was  still  at  sea.  At  the  same 
time,  he  dispatched  expresses  to  Sardinia  and  other  maritime 
provinces,  with  orders  to  hasten  the  reinforcements  of  troops 
or  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  were  expected  from 
ihence ;  and  having  intelligence  tliat  the  enemy  had  son^e 
magazines  in  the  island  of  Cercina,  near  the  coast  of  Africa, 
he  sent  thither  Ci'ispus  Sallustius,  the  celebrated  historian^ 
now  acting  under  him  in  a  military  rank^  to  endeavour  to  se* 
cure  those  magazines  for  the  use  of  his  army» 

Cssar,  being  determined  to  keep  both  the  ports  of  Ruspina 
and  Leptis,  which  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  abandoned  to 
him,  he  was  now,  by  th^  recent  junction  of  so  many  cohorts,, 
in  condition  to  garrison  Leptis,  while  himsielf,  with  the  prin- 
cipal force  of  his  little  army,  returned  to  Ruspina,  from  which 
to  observe  the  motions  of  his  enemy,.  This  place  being,  un- 
provided of  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  troops,  he  de- 
termined to  try  what  provisions  could  be  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  until  the  arrival  of  his  transports,.or  until  he  should 
be  enabled  to  penetrate  further  into  the  country :  For  this ' 
purpose,  he  advanced  with  the  whole  of  his  litttle  army  t% 
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forage,  followed  by  all  the  carriages  that  could  be  collected 
together,  and  had  them  loaded  with  com,  wood,  and  other 
necedsaries,  to  form  some  species  of  magazine  for  the  troops 
he  intended  to  place  in  the  town.  As  soon  as  he  had  effected 
this  service,  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to 
go  in  person  in  search  of  the  transports,  on  board  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  was  dispersed:  and,  with  this  view, 
having  destined  ten  cohorts  to  remain  at  Ruspina,  he  himself, 
with  seven  others,  which  made  the  whole  of  his  strength  on 
the  present  occasion,  went  down  to  the  harbour,  which  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in  the  night. 

The  troops  which  were  to  be  left  at  Ruspina,  being  so  fe«% 
without  the  leader,  in  whom  their  confidence  was  chiefly  re- 
posed, surrounded  with  numerous  armies,  who  were  likely  to 
assemble  against  them,  were  aware  of  their  danger.  They  had 
now  been  three  days  on  shore,  and  the  enemy  had  full  time 
to  be  apprised  of  their  situation  and  of  their  weakness.  The 
presence  of  their  general  had  hitherto  supported  their  cou- 
rage; and  they  relied  on  his  abilities  to  repair  the  effects, 
whether  of  mistake  or  temerity  j  but  in  his  absence  they  lost 
all  hopes,  and  expected  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies. 

Caesar,  however,  fully  determined  to  pat  to  sea,  having 
passed  the  night  onward,  still  continued  at  anchor;  wheD,  at 
break  of  day,  being  about  to  weigh,  some  vessels  came  in 
sight,  and  were  known  to  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  he  so 
anxiously  looked  for.  These  were  soon  followed  by  other 
ships,  which  appeared  successively,  and  brought  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  six  legions  with  which  he  had  originally 
sailed  from  Lillybscum.  Being  thus  prevented  in  his  intend- 
ed excursion,  he  returned  to  Ruspina,  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
and  took  post  between  the  town  and  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  appears,  Labienus  and  Petreius,  com- 
manding  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  of  Scipio^s  army,  in  the 
angle  that  is  formed  by  the  promontory  of  Clupea,  between 
the  bays  of  Carthage  and  Adrumetum,  having  intelligence 
that  Csesar  was  landed,  with  the  utmost  diligence  assembled 
their  forces,  and  marched  towards  the  coast  from  which  they 
liad  received  the  alarm. 
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Cftsar  had  taken  a  defensive  station  behind  the  town  of 
Ruspioa,  the  place  which  he  chose  for  the  resort  and  safe  re- 
ception of  his  convoys  and  reinforcements  by  sea;  but  he 
was  far  from  limiting  his  plan  of  operations  to  the  defence  of 
this  place.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  his  landing,  al- 
though, by  his  own  account,  he  had  yet  no  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  motions,  he  thought  proper  to  continue  die  alarm  he 
had  given,  and  marched  from  Ruspina  with  a  body  of  thirty- 
cohorts^  or  about  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred 
horse,  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  to  observe  its  nature,  or 
to  extend  the  source  of  his  own  supplies.  After  he  had  begun 
his  march  for  this  purpose,  and  was  about  three  miles  from 
his  camp,  the  parties  advanced  fell  back  on  the  main  body^ 
and  informed  him  that  they  ha^l  been  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 
Soon  after  this  report,  clouds  of  dust  began  to  rise  from  the 
plain,  and,  about  noon,  an  army  appeared  in  order  of  battle* 
To  observe  them  more  nearly,  Caesar,  after  he  had  made  the 
signal  for  the  cohorts  to  form,  and  to  be  covered  with  their 
helmets,  advanced  with  a  small  party  of  horse.  He  saw  bodies 
of  cavalry  in  every  part  of  the  field ;  and,  from  the  imperfect 
view  which  could  be  had  of  them,  as  the  air  was  clouded  with 
dust,  he  supposed  their  line  to  consist  entirely  of  horse.  He 
thought  himself  secure  against  such  an  enemy,  provided  he 
could  sufficiently  extend  his  front  or  cover  his  flanks;  for  this 
purpose  he  divided  his  small  body  of  cavalry  to  the  right  and 
the  left;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  oudined,  diminished  the 
depth  to  increase  the  length  of  his  ordinary  column.  In 
making  this  disposition,  however,  he  had  mistaken  the 
enemy's  force;  it  did  not  consist,  as  his  imperfect  view  led 
him  to  believe,  entir^-^ly  of  cavalry,  but  of  troops  of  horse  in- 
terspersed at  intervals  with  bodies  of  foot;  and  he  had 
not  seen  considerable  detachments,  which  were  sent,  under 
cover  of  the  hills,  to  turn  his  flanks,  and  fall  \ip6n  his  rear. 

Under  these  disadvantages  on  the  part  of  Caesar,  the  action 
began  in  front,  by  a  scattered  charge  of  the  Numidian  horse, 
who,  advancing  in  squadrons,  at  full  gallop,  from  the  intervals 
at  which  they  were  placed  among  the  infantry,  threw  their 
javelines  and  darts,  and  presently  retired  to  their  former 
situation.   In  this  retreat,  under  cover  of  the  infantry,  whose 
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intertak  tfae^  occupied,  they  instantly  ralliecl,  a&Rl  ptnymmM 
to  repeat  tbe  charge. 

While  CaKar^s  infantry  wa^  occtipied  in  front  with  Aia  us- 
eitpected  mode  of  attack,  bis  horse  were  defeated  on  tive 
Wings;  and  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  they 
had  made,  being  akcady  on  his  right  and  his  left,  even  began 
to  dose  on  his  rear,  and,  by  the  superiority  of  their  nambers. 
Were  every-whcre  enabled  to  continue  the  impression  dicy 
made ;  his  men,  to  shun  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy,. 
giving  way,  were  pressed  from  the  flanks  to  the  centre;  so 
that  they  were  forced  into  a  kind  of  circle,  or  formless  crowds 
Without  any  disdnction  of  front  or  rear,  and  were  galled  with 
a  continual  discharge  of  missiles,  which  did  great  execution.* 

This  retioWned  comulandef,  who  so  far  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  sutprised  and  over-feached,  in  a  most  difficult  situa* 
tlon,  took  the  benefit  of  thi^  confidence  which  his  know  ability 
find  presence  of  mind  ev%t  procured  him  from  his  trdops* 
Recollecting  that  the  eneiny  must  have  weakened  their  line 
in  every  part,  by  attempting  to  stretch  it  over  so  great  a  cir- 
cumference, he  prevailed  on  his  legions  again  to  extend  their 
ranks,  ordered  the  cohorts  to  face  alternately  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  and,  making  a  front  in  both  directions,  charged  the 
enemy  on  thc^opposite  sides,  and  drove  them,  in  both  wa3rs,to- 
a  distance  from  the  line  of  his  march.  Without  attempting,, 
however,  to  improve  his  advantage,  or  to  urge  the  pursuit,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  enemy's  flight  to  eflcct  his  Owir 
retreat,  and  fell  back  to  the  cattip  behind  Ruspina,  frota  which- 
he  had  moved  in  the  morning. 

The  speedy  march  of  Labienus  and  Fetreias,  from  a  dis- 
tance which  could  not  be  leSs  than  eighty  W  a  hundred  miles,. 
accomplished  by  the  foutth  or  fifth  day  after  the  arrival  of 
.Caesar,  and  their  disposition,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  numbers  and  manner  of  fighting,  was  able 
and  spirited.  But  the  event  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  use 
of  mere  missile  weapons,  in  the  open  plain,  against  troops 
who  are  armed  and  disciplined  for  close  fight,  aldK>ugh  it  may 


*  Csesaris  copiis  in  orbem  compuisis^  Intra  canceUos  omn«»conjecti.pa{r 
ifftrtt  cogjfrbantifr. 
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thanm  and  distress  ao  jen^wy,  CA9fMH^  agamt  respUrte  miu^ 
have  any  decisive  effect 

In  about  three  d^ys  after  thi#  cncouoter,  Caesar  bad  intelli- 
gence thait  Scipio  biiaeelf  vas^vancing  with  the  whole  forqe 
of  his  infantry,  consisting  of  eight  legions,  or  ahout  forty 
thousand  sa^t  and  four  thousand  rejgular  horse:  an  army 
whtd»  he  was  not  in  condition  to  t>ppose  in  the  field,  and  whicji 
obliged  hiffi,  contra^  to  his  .usual  practice,  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
defence.  Ruspioa  lay  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  distance  of 
two  mileis  from  the  shore.  As  his  army  lay  behind  the  tovnifi^ 
xovering  part  of  the  space  between  it  and  the  s^a  with  the  for- 
tifications of  his  camp,  he  threw  up  an  intrenchment  from  his 
<amp  on  one  side,  and  from  the  end  of  the  itown  on  the  other^ 
•quite  to  the  shore ;  so  Uiat,  by  means  of  the  town  in  front,  the 
fortifications  of  his  camp  and  these  iine^  in  4ank,  the  whole 
:«pace  between  Ruspina  and  the  sea  was  indpsed  >vith  his 
works.  The  harbour,  too,  was  thus  ^ecuned  {ifrom  any  attempts 
of  the  eijemy.  And,  in  order  to  man  ap>d  defend  these  forti- 
fications, be  landed  lus  engines  from  the  galleyS|  and  brought 
-the  mariners  to  serve  them  mi  shoi:^ 

The  choice  of  this  situation,  cooped  up  m  a  narrow  plac^ 
^without  any  «ecu]Ee>communication  with  the  country,  in  case 
ihe  enemy  had  seized  their  advantage,  or  in  case  the  reinforce- 
»ents,  which  he  himself  had  expected  from  the  sea,  had  by 
any  accident  been  loi^  delayed,  .mijght  have  exposed  this  in- 
vader of  Africa  to  the  greatest  calamiliea.  He  himsejf  wovild 
jSkQt  have  neglected  to  hem  in  an.  enemy,  so  posted,  with  a  line 
of  circumvaU^tion;  but  the  undertaking  was  too  vast  for  diOse 
who  were  opposed  to  him ;  and  he  was  suffered  in  aafety  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  and  to  collect  some  im- 
mediate supply  of  provisions  from  the.  neighbouring  country, 
as  weU  as  to  receive  convoys  whichJie  hadx^rdered  from^vegr 
mariume  province. 

While  Cxsar  remained  in  this  position,  Scipio  arrived  at 
Adrumetuo^  and,  having  halted  there  a  few  days,  joined  La- 
bienus  and  Petreius  in  the  station  they  had  chosen,  about 
4hree  miles  from  the  town  of  Ruspina.  Their  cavalry  imme- 
odiately  over-ran  the  covmtry,  and  interrupted  the  supplies 
.^which  .Cs^sar  had  derived  from  thenca.    The  space  he  ha4 
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inclosed  within  his  intrenchments,  being  about  six  square 
miles,  was  soon  exhausted  even  of  forage  or  pasture,  and  his 
horses  were  reduced  to  feed  on  sea-weed,  which  was  washed 
or  steeped  in  fresh  water,  in  order  to  purge  it  as  much  as  pos- 
«iUe  of  its  salt. 

To  encourage  the  hopes  which  Scipio  entertained  from  all 
these  circumstances,  the  king  of  Numidia,  with  a  powerful 
army,  was  on  the  march,  and  likely  to  join  him  before  Caesar 
could  receive  any  considerable  addition  to  his  present  fwcc; 
but,  whatever  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  this  junc- 
tion, if  it  had  really  taken  place,  it  was  delayed  for  some  time 
by  one  of  those  strokes  of  fortune,  to  which  human  foresight 
cannot  extend.  Publius  Sitius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  had 
been  an  accomplice  with  Cataline  in  his  designs  against  the 
republic,  and  who,  on  this  account,  had  fled  beyond  reach  of 
the  Roman  power,  had  assembled  a  band  of  warriors  or  law- 
less banditti,  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  himself  of  import- 
ance on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  was  admitted  successively 
to  join  the  forces  of  different  princes  in  that  quarter.  Being 
now  in  the  service  of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  being 
disposed  to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar,  or  hoping  to  make  his 
peace  at  Rome  by  means  of  a  person  so  likely  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  state,  he  persuaded  the  king  of  Maurita- 
iftia  to  take  advantage  of  Juba^s  absence,  and,  with  such  troops 
as  he  had  then  on  foot,  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Numidia* 
Juba,  being  about  to  join  Scipio  near  Ruspina,  when  the  news 
of  this  invasion  of  his  own  country  overtook  him,  found  him- 
self obliged  not  only  to  return  on  his  march,  but  to  call  off  from 
his  allies  great  part  of  the  Numidian  light  troops,  who  were 
already  in  their  camp. 

Scipio,  though  thus  disappointed  of  the  great  accession  of 
force  which  he  expected  to  receive  by  the  junction  of  Juba, 
tod  though  even  somewhat  reduced  in  his  former  numbers, 
still  continued  to  act  on  the  offensive;  and,  in  order  to  braVc 
his  enemy,  or,  as  usual,  to  derive  some  species  of  triumph 
from  the  supposed  offers  of  battle,  repeatedly  drew  forth  his 
army  on  the  plain  between  the  two  camps.  In  repeating  these 
operations,  he  advanced  still  nearer  and  nearer  to  Caesar's  in- 
Ircnchments,  and  sfeemfed  to  threaten  his  camp  with  an  attack. 
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In  return  to  this  insult,  or  to  take  off  its  effects,  Caesar,  know- 
ing the  strength  of  his  own  works,  affected  to  hear  of  the  ene- 
my's approach  with  indifference;  and,  without  stirring  from 
his  tent,  in  which  he  was  employed  in  dictating  letters,  gave 
orders  for  the  ordinary  guards,  which  lay  without  the  in- 
trenchments,  not  to  be  discomposed,  but,  as  soon  as  the  ene- 
my approached  them,  deliberately  to  retire  behind  the  para- 
pet; and  Scipio,  upon  this  reception,  when  seemingly  most 
bent  on  assaulting  the  lines,  being  satisfied  with  the  supposed 
display  of  his  prowess,  returned  to  his  camp. 

During  this  suspension  of  any  serious  operation,  and  while 
Juba  was  still  detained  in  Numidia  by  the  the  diversion  which 
Sitius  had  occasioned  in  his  kingdom,  Caesar  had  frequent  dc- 
serters  from  the  African  army,  and  received  deputations  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  professions  of  attachment 
to  himself  as  the  relation  of  Marius,  whose  memory  was  still 
entire  and  popular  in  that  province.  Among  these  advances, 
which  were  made  to  him  by  die  natives  of  the  country,  he 
had  a  message  from  the  inhabitants  of  Acilla,  a  place  situate 
about  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  equally  distant  from  Adru- 
metum  and  from  Ruspina,  offering  to  come  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  inviting  him  to  take  possession  of  their  town.  The 
people  of  this  place,  like  those  of  most  other  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince,  were  extremely  disaffected  to  Scipio,  on  account  of  the 
severities  which  he  exercised  in  the  devastation  of  their  coun- 
try on  the  approach  of  Cesar;  and,  as  they  dreaded  a  con- 
tinuation or  repetition  of  the  same  measures,  they  were  desi- 
rous to^  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  him. 
Caesar  accepted  of  their  offer,  and' sent  a  detachment  of  his 
army,  who,  turning  round  the  enemy^s  flank,  after  a  long 
night^s  march,  entered  the  town  without  opposition.  Consi- 
dius,  having  intelligence  of  what  was  in  agitation  at  Acilla, 
sent  a  detachment  at  the  same  time  from  Adrumetum,  to  se« 
cure  the  place ;  but,  coming  too  late,  and  finding  the  enemy 
already  in  possession  of  the  town,  he  brought  forward  more 
forces  on  the  following  day,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
dislodge  them. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  endeavouring  to  extend  his  quarters 
jn  Afxica,  and  to  enlarge  the  means  of  subsisting  his  army, 
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Crispus  Salhistius  succeeded  in  the  design  upon  which  he  haA 
l>een  sent  to  the  island  of  Cercinai  and  was  able  to  furnish  a 
considerable  supply  of  provisions  from  thence*  There  ar* 
rived,  at  the  same  time,  from  Allienus,  the  officer  stationed 
at  Lilly  b«um  to  forward  the  embarkations,  a  large  convoy  sod 
fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  two  entire  legions,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  together  with  eight  huncb^  Gaul- 
ish cavalry,  a  thousand  archers  Und  slingers,  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  As  soon  as  these  troops  were  landed,  the 
transports  were  sent  back  to  Lillybaeum,  in  order  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  which  was  still  expected  to  axrive 
At  that  place.  These  supplies  and  reinforcements  at  once  re- 
lieved CflDsar^s  army  from  the  distress  they  were  sufferiqg^ 
and,  by  so  great  an  accession  of  strength,  amountmg  to  twelve 
-thousand  men,  put  him  in  condition  to  break  from  the  coBr 
finement  under  which  he  had  for  some  time  remained,  and  to 
act  on  the  offensive* 

The  first  object  that  presented  itself,  in  pursuit  of  this  plant 
was  the  possession  of  some  rising  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ruspioa,  which  Scipio  had  neglected  to  occupy,  and 
from  which  he  could  seize  his  opportunity  to  annoy  the  oie- 
my^  To  gain  this  point,  he  decamped  after  it  was  dark,  on 
the  supposed  twenty-sixth  of  January,  or  tenth  of  NoirembeE, 
and,  turning  by  the  shore  round  the  town  of  Ruspiaa,  aiinved 
in  the  night  on  the  ground  which  he  intended  to  occupy*  This 
was  part  of  a  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  few 
jEnilcs  distance  from  the  shore,  and  which,  on  the  north  of 
Ruspina,  turns  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  a  plain 
of  about  fifteen  miles  extent.  Near  the  middle  of  this  fJain 
Atoodthe  town  of  Uzita,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  marshy 4ratt| 
which  is  formed  by  the  water  of  some  rmilets  that  iajl  from 
the  mounuins,  ;md  having  no  determinate  channel  spread 
.upon  the  plain  in  that  place«  Scipio  had  posted  a  gaftison  ia 
the  town,  and  had  occupied  the  ridge  on  -one  -side  of  the  am- 
phitheatre beyond  the  marsh,  but  had  neglected  the  hc^tv 
of  which  Oesar  now  took  possession.  It  seems  that,  on  these 
iieights,  there  remained  a  number  of  towers,  or  a  apecies  of 
forts  constructed  by  the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  own 
wars.    In  these  Cssar  was  fmnished  with  a  number,  of  sejn- 
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mte  lodgments,  which  he  joined  by  lines,  in  order  to  continue 
his  communication  with  the  camp  he  had  left,  and  with  the 
port  of  Ruspina* 

He  had,  in  one  night,  made  a  considerable  progress  in  these 
works;  but,  being  observed  at  the  break  of  day,  Scipio,  in 
order  to  interrupt  him,  advanced  on  the  plain,  and  formed  in. 
order  of  battle,  about  a  mUe  in  the  front  of  his  own  encamp- 
ment.    Csesar,  notwithstanding  this  movement  of  the  enemy, 
did  not  at  first  think  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  works  he 
had  begun;  but  Scipio,  seeming  to  come  forward  with  inten* 
lion  to  attack  him,  while  so  great  a  part  of  his  army  was  at 
;frork,  he  ordered  the  whole  under  arms,  still  keeping  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  ground  on  the  heights.   Some  parties  of  cavalry 
and  light  troops  came  near  enough  to  skirmish  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  Labienus  being  advanced  on  the  right,  be- 
yond the  main  body  of  Scip)o's  forces,  Caesar  sent  a  detach- 
ment round  a  village  to  attack  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
in  disorder,  after  having  narrowly  escaped  being  entirely  cut 
off.     This  flight  of  Labienus  spread  so  great  an  alarm  over 
Scipio's  army,  that  the  whole,  with  precipitation,  withdrew  ta 
their  own  camp.   Caesar  also  returned  to  his  post,  and,  without 
any  further  interruption,  proceeded  in  the  operations  he  had 
planned.    As  soon  as  these  were  completed,  on  the  following- 
day,  he  again  formed  in  order  of  battle,  to  return  the  defiance 
which  the  enemy  so  often  had  given  him,  while  he  lay  in  the 
lines  of  Ruspina ;  and,  observing  that  Scipio  remained  in  his 
camp,  he  marched  on  to  the  town  of  Uzita,  which  lay  between 
the  twQ  armies.     Scipio,  being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  this* 
place,  at  which  he  had  deposited  some  part  of  his  magazines, 
advanced  to  sustain  the  troops  he  had  posted  in  the  town;  and 
Csesar,  believing  that  an  action  was  likely  to  follow,  made  a 
Jialt,  with  the  town  of  Uzita  before  his  centre,  having  both 
his  wings  extended  beyond  it  to  the  right  and  the  left.     Sci- 
pio^ not  to  extend  his  front  beyond  the  waUs  of  the  town,  drew 
up  his  army  in  four  lines,  consisting  of  nvany  separate  bodies^ 
intei*spersed  with  elephants;  but,  as  Caesar  declined  to  attack 
the  garrison,  supported  as  it  was  by  Scipio's  army,  Scipio  wajj. 
uttvvilling  to  expose  any  part  of  his  line  by  advancing  beyom^ 
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the  town ;  and  both  armies,  having  remained  in  this  posture 
till  sun-set,  returned  at  night  to  their  respective  camps* 

Caesar,  still  persisting  in  his  design  to  oblige  the  enemjr  to 
hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  U2^ta,  projected  double  lines  of 
approach  from  his  present  camp  to  the  town.     As  the  plaice 
was  accessible  to  the  enemy,  and,  when  their  army  should  be 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  might  be  made  a  part  of  their  line, 
it  was  impossible  for  Caesar  to  invest  the  town,  or  even  to  ap- 
proach the  walls,  without  hazard  of  being  attacked  on  his 
flanks  from  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  from  the  town 
itself.     In  order,  therefore,  to  cover  the  approach  which  he 
intended  to  make  to  the  walls,  he  carried  on,  from  his  camp 
on  the  hills,  two  intrenchments,  on  the  right  and  the  left,  in- 
closing a  space  of  sufficient  breadth  to  embrace  the  town.  Be- 
tween these  parallel  lines  his  troops  advanced  to  the  wails 
with  perfect  security,  or  under  cover  from  any  attacks  that 
might  be  made  on  their  flanks.     As  soon  as  this  lane  was 
effected  to  within  the  Uvcessary  distance  of  the  walls,  he 
threw  up  in  fiont  a  breast-work  opposite  to  the  ramparts  of 
the  town,  and  from  thence  began  to  construct  the  works  that 
were  usually  employed  in  the  reduction  of  fortified  places. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  siege,  both  parties  received 
great  reinforcements.     Scipio  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  who,  having  repelled  -the  enemy  who  attempted  to  in- 
vade his  own  kingdom,  now  came  with  three  bodies  of  regular 
infantry,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  legion,  eight 
hundred  heavy  armed  or  bridled  cavalry,  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  light  or  irregular  troops.     Caesar's  army,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  new  enemy,  were  much  discouraged;  but,  on 
seeing  that  Scipio,  even  after  he  was  joined  by  the  king  of 
Numidia,  still  remained  on  the  defensive,  they  resumed  their 
former  confidence,  and  were  themselves  soon  after  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  two  more  legions,  the  ninth  and  the  tenth, 
who,  on  their  first  approach  to  the  coast,  mistook  for  an 
enemy  some  galleys  which  Caesar  had  stationed  off  the  har- 
bour of  Thapsus,  and,  under  this  mistake,  stood  off  again  to 
sea,  where  ihey  suffered  many  days  from  sickness,  want  of 
provisions,  and  of  water. 
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mitMt  legions  having  been  the  principal  authors  of  the  late 
4nutiny  in  Italy,  are  said  to  have  now  come  without  orders, 
intending  to  evince  their  zeal,  and  to  court  their  general's 
favour,  at  a  time  when  their  service  might  be  not  only  ac- 
ceptable, but  necessary  to  his  safety.  The  principal  historian 
of  this  war,*  however,  relates  only,  that  Caesar,  having  ob- 
served tribunes  and  centurions  of  these  legions  to  have  occu- 
pied entire  transports  with  their  own  equipage,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  troops  which  were  then  so  much  wanted  for  the 
service,  took  this  -opportunity  to  execute  a  piece  of  justice, 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  remit,  or  to  defer  on  a  former 
occasion;  that,  in  this  mind,  he  dismissed  several  officers  of 
these  legions  from  the  service,  with  the  following  terms  of  re«, 
proach:  ^^  For  you,  who  have  incited  the  troops  of  tlie  Roman 
*^  people  to  mutiny  against  the  republic,  who  have  plundered 
*^  the  allies,  and  been  useless  to  the  state ;  who,  in  place  of 
^*  scddiers,  have  filled  transports  with  your  servants  and 
"  horses;  who,  without  courage  in  the  field,  or  modesty  in 
^  your  quarters,  have  been  more  formidable  to  your  country 
**  than  to  her  enemies;  I  judge  you  unworthy  of  any  trust 
**  in  the  service -of  the  republic,  and  therefore  order  you  forth- 
^*  with  to  be  gone  from  the  province,  and  to  keep  at  a  dis^- 
^*  tance  from  all  the  stations  of  the  Roman  army." 

The  other  incidents,  which  are  dated  by  historians  after 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Uzita,  do  not  serve  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  its  progress,  or  with  the  detail  of  its 
operations.  The  season,  we  are  told,  was  stormy,  and  Caesar's 
army,  in  order  to  crowd  the  more  easily  on  board  of  the  trans- 
ports, had  left  great  part  of  their  equipage  behind  them  in 
Sicily,  and  were  now  without  any  covering,  besides  their 
shields,  exposed  to  heavy  rains  and  hail,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  fire,  which,  to  their  great  amazement,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  flashes  of  lightning,  became,  in  some  degree, 
stationary,  or,  for  a  sensible  time,  continued  to  flame  on  the 
points  of  their  spears.t    While  this  storm  continued,  the 

*  Hirtins. 

t  This  circumfctancc  of  the  flaming  points  is  cited  by  a  modern  officer,  to 
discredit  the  narration:  but  is  in  reality-  a  strong  confirmation.  It  is  an  ap- 
pearance now  Qnderstood  among  the  phanomcna  of  ligjhtninj^  or -electric itr^ 
VOL.  II.  ^H  '• 
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ground  upon  which  they  lay  was  ov^flowed  with  water,  or 
washed  with  continual  torrents  from  the  hills.  Cesar,  never- 
theless, persisted  in  the  attack  of  Uzita,  and  seemed  still  to 
flatter  himself  that  the  defence  of  this  place  would  lay  the 
enemy  under  some  disadvantage,  which  might  furnish  him 
with  an  opportunity  to  decide  the  war.  The  armies  were, 
accordingly,  often  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  and  were 
j^resent  at  partial  engagements  of  their  cavalry  or  irregular 
troops,  but  without  any  general  action* 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  expectations  which  must  have  at- 
tended the  operations  of  this  siege,  Caesar  had  one  of  the 
many  occasions,  on  which  he  was  ever  so  ready  to  commit 
4lis  genius,  his  reputation,  and  his  life,  in  acts  of  seeming 
temerity,  which  persons  of  inferior  ability  may  admire,  but 
never  can  safely  repeat.    Varus,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys, 
had  surprised  and  burnt  the  greater  part  of  his  shipping  at 
Leptis,  and  was  in  chase  of  Aquila,  an  officer  of  Caesar's 
marine,  who,  with  an  inferior  squadron,  was  flying  befen^ 
him  to  the  southward.     Csesar  apprehended  that  the  enemy, 
in  consequence  of  this  advantage,  if  not  speedily  checked,  must 
soon  become  masters  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  his  supplies 
and  reinforcements  from  the  coast.     He  knew  that  reputation 
gained  or  lost^  on  small  occasions,  often  decides  of  the  greatest 
affairs;  and  that  adverse  circumstances,  which,  if  suffered  to 
accumulate,  may  obscure  the  brightest  fortune,  can,  if  sea- 
sonably  encountered,  by  daring  efibrts  of  resolution  and 
courage,  be  actually  tvuned  to   advantage.     He  instandy, 
therefore,  went  in  person  to  Leptis,  and  from  thence  put  off 
in  a  barge:  having  overtaken  his  own  squadron,  which  was 
flying  before  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them  to  change  their 
course,  and  to  steer  directly  against  their  pursuers.    Varus 
was  struck  with  this  unaccountable  change  in  the  conduct  of 
his  enemy,  and,  supposing  them  to  have  come  in  sight  of  some 
powerful  support,  discontinued  the  chace,  put  about,  and, 
crowding  sail,  steered  for  the  port  he  had  left.     Qesar,  in 
his  turn,  gave  chace,  overtook  some  of  the  heaviest  sailors. 


but  could  not  then  be  known  any  otherwise,  than  as  a  fact.  Voyez  Melange 
j^e  Remarques,  surtout  sur  Ci^sar,  par  le  General  dc  W.  a  Varsovie. 
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that  fell  astern,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  take  refuge  in 
the  harbour  of  Adruinetum.  Here  he  presented  himself  with 
an  air  of  defiance;  ai)d  having  effected  this  apparent  change 
in  the  state  of  his  affairs  at  sea,  with  peremptory  orders  to 
his  fleet  not  to  resign  the  advantage  which  ihty  had  gained 
by  this  flight  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  the  attack  of 
Uzita.  In  such  actions  the  fortunate  often  succeed,  because 
the  attempt  appears  to  be  incredible ;  and  men  of  great  ability 
may  no  doubt  venture  into  the  midst  of  difficulties,  with 
which  persons  of  inferior  capacity  are  by  no  means  fit  to  con* 
tend. 

C«sar,  notwithstanding  that  by  this  stroke  of  address,  or 
of  fortune,  he  preserved  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and 
received  considerable  supplies  from  thence,  as  well  as  from 
the  country  around  him,  in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the 
natives;  yet,  being  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  he  suffered  considerably  in  his 
camp  from  scarcity  of  provisions;  and  being,  in  his  present 
operations  against  Uzita,  to  fight  with  a  numerous  army  in 
detail,  behind  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town,  without  being 
able  to  engage  them  upon  equal  terms  in  any  decisive  action, 
he  took  his  resolution  to  discontinue  the  siege,  and  remove 
to  a  more  advantageous  station,  or  proceed  to  some  enter* 
prise,  in  which  he  was  more  likely  to  succeed.  He  accord- 
ingly decamped  in  the  night,  set  fire  to  the  wood  and  straw 
that  was  amassed  upon  the  ground,  left  the  lanes  he  had  for- 
tified with  so  much  labour,  and,  marching  by  the  shore,  placed 
his  baggage  between  the  main  column  of  his  army  and  the} 
sea,  and  thus  covered  it  from  the  enemy,  who  he  expected 
were  to  follow  him  by  the  ridge  of  hills  which  overlooked  the* 
line  of  his  march. 

The  retreat  of  Caesar  was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  leaders 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  hopes  they  had  formed,  of  being 
able  to  wear  him  out  by  a  dilatory  war.  They  followed  him, 
accordingly,  by  the  heights,  and  having  observed  that  he 
stopped  at  Agar,  a  town  which  he  held  by  the  affections  of 
the  natives,  they  took  post  on  three  several  heights,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  fhom  his  camp.  In  this  position, 
they  were  not  able  to  hinder  him  from  making,  in  the  coiUigu- 
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ous  viUages  and  fields,  a  considerable  acquisition  of  provistoAi^ 
and  forage,  which  greatly  relieved  hia  army ;  but,  to  prerent 
his  farther  excursions  into  the  country,  and  to  secure  its  pro- 
duce to  their  own  use,  Aey  had  sent  two  legions,  under  the 
command  of  Caius  Mutius  Reginus,  with  orders  to  take  poo- 
session  of  the  town  of  Zeta^  which  lay  about  twenty  miles 
from  Agar,  and  on  the  right,  at  some  distance  beyond  their 
present  camp^    Caesar  had  intelligence  from  the  natives,  that 
these  troops,  now  posted  at  Zeta,  were  frequently  employed 
abroad  in  collecting  provisions  and  forage,  and  that  they  might 
easily  be  cut  off,  and  the  town  be  surprised.     He  accordingly 
formed  a  design  for  this  purpose;  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
execution  of  it,  removed  from  the  plain  of  Agar,  and  fortified 
a  strong  camp  on  a  height  nearer  to  the  enemy.     Here,  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  guard  for  his  lines,  he  put  the  remainder  of 
the  army  in  motion  in  the  night,  passed  by  the  enemy's  sta^ 
tions,  and  surprised  the  town  of  Zeta,  which  he  entered  by 
break  of  day,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  had  left 
the  place  in  perfect  security,  and  were  scattered  in  foraging 
parties  over  the  neighbouring  country.    Haj^ing  placed  a  suf- 
ficient detachment  to  secure  this  new  acquisition,  he  set  out 
upon  his  return,  and,  having  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  pass 
the  enemy  unobserved,  made  a  disposition  to  force  his  way 
through  any  impediment  they  might  oppose  to  his  march. 
The  night  could  no  longer  be  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  he  set 
out,  therefore,  by  day,  leading  the  governor  of  Zeta,  widi 
P.  Atrius,  who  belonged  to  the  association  of  Utica,  his  pri- 
soners, together  with  some  part  of  Juba's  equipage,  and  a 
train  of  camels,  loaded  vith  plunder,  which  he  had  taken  ia 
the  place  he  had  recently  surprised.. 

.  The  enemy  were  by  this  time  apprised  of  his  motions. 
Seipio  was  come  out  of  his  lines ;  and,  not  far  from  Caesar's 
route,  had  posted  himself  in  order  of  battle.  Labienus  and 
Afranius,  with  a  great  power  of  cavalry  and  light  in&ntxy, 
had  taken  possession  of  some  heights  under  which  he  was  to 
pass,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  him  on  his  flanks,  and  on 
his  rear.  Caesar  was  aware  of  these  difficulties;  it  was,  never- 
theless,  necessary  to  encounter  them.  He  trusted  that  the 
h£ad©f  his  column  might  force  its  way;  and  he  placed  his 
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whole  cavalry  to  cover  the  rear  of  hk  march.  When  he  came 
abreast  ot  the  enemy,  being  assailed,  as  usual,  by  the  African 
cavahy,  with  peculiar  efforts  of  agility  and  cunning,  he  made 
a  halt;  and  in  order,  by  some  great  exertion,  if  possible,  to 
dear  his  way,  and  procure  to  his  own  people  some  respite  in 
pursuing  the  remainder  of  tlieir  march  undisturbed,  he  order- 
ed the  legions  to  lay  down  the  loads  whkh  they  usually  car- 
ried, and  to  charge  the  enemy.  They  accordingly  put  all  the 
Africans  to  flight;  but  no  sooner  resumed  their  march,  than 
they  were  ag^ain  attacked,  and  repeatedly  forced  to  renew  the 
same  operations.  They  had  already  been  detained  four  hours 
in  passing  over  a  hundred  paces,  or  less  than  half  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  from  the  place  at  which  they  were  first  attacked.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  enemy  were  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  oblige  them  to  halt,  for  the  night,  on  a  field  which  was  des- 
titute of  water.  Scipio,  for  this  purpose,  still  kept  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  taken  in  the  morning,  and  from  thence  ob- 
served, and  occasionally  supported,  the  operations  of  the  light 
troops. 

Ceesar  perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  must  be  exposed, 
if  he  should  halt  on  this  ground,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing his  march:  but  observing  that,  as  often  as  the  cavalry 
in  his  rear  was  engaged,  whether  they  repulsed  or  gave  way 
to  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  in  order  to  support  them, 
or  give  time  to  recover  their  station,  he  thought  proper  to 
change  his  disposition,  brought  forward  the  horse  to  the  head 
of  his  column,  and  substituted  a  chosen  body  of  foot  in  the 
rear,  who,  notwithstanding  an  incessant  discharge  from  the 
enemy,  continued  to  move,  and  enabled  him,  though  slowly, 
to  effect  his  retreat  with  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  pace. 
•In  this  manner,  extricating  himself  fiom  the  great  danger  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  be  regained  his  camp  near  Agar, 
with  a  ver}'  inconsiderable  loss. 

Having  thus  got  possession  of  Zeta,  a  post  on  the  flank  or 
rear  of  his  enemy,  Co^ar  formed  successive  designs  on  Vacca, 
Sarsura,  and  Tysdra,  places  similarly  situated  round  the  scene 
of  the  war.  His  design  on  the  first  of  these  places  was  pre- 
vented by  Uie  Nuraidians,  who,  having  intelligence  of  his 
coming,  cnitered  beibre  him,  and  reduced  the  town  to  ashes. 
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Both  armies  being  in  motion  for  aone  chqrs,  he  forced  Smr* 
aura;  hut,  advancing  to  Tyadra,  with  the  same  intentkm,  1^ 
thought  proper,  upon  observing  the  strength  of  the  place,  not 
to  make  any  attempt  against  it;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  havw 
ing  returned  to  his  station  near  Agar,  the  eoenvy  likewise  ve^ 
sumed  their  former  position. 

While  Cssar  remained  at  this  post,  he  received  a  rcinibrcc* 
ment  of  four  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  sick,  who 
had  been  left  behind  the  army  in  kaly,  and  who,  now  in 
health,  rejoined  their  legions,  together  with  a  body  of  four 
hundred  horse,  and  a  thousand  archers  and  slingers.     With 
this  accession  of  strength,  he  formed  a  desi^  on  Tegea, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  supported 
by  the  whole  iof  their  army :  Being  encamped  at  the  distaprr 
of  a  few  miles  behind  the  town,  and  having  advanced  on  the 
plain,  in  hopes  to  force  or  surprise  the  place,  he  was  observed 
by  Labienus  and  Scipio,  who  came  forward,  at  the  same  time, 
about  four  miles  beyond  their  own  station,  in  order  to  sttstam 
their  detachment.     These,  consisting  of  four  hundred  hone, 
divided  themselves  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  town;  and 
the  main  armies  being  formed  in  order  of  battle,  with  this 
post  between  them,  Csesar  gave  orders  that  the  party  of  hone, 
which  ventured  to  shew  themselves  without  the  waUs  of 
Tegea,  should  be  attacked.     The  events  which  followed  this 
first  encounter  brought  into  action  several  detached  bodies, 
both  of  horse  and  foot,  which  were  sent  from  the  different 
sides  to  sustain  the  parties  engaged,  but  did  not  lead  to  any 
general  or  decisive  action;  and  both  armies  retired  at  night,     . 
to  their  respective  lines. 

In  many  of  these  partial  engagements  which  happened  in 
this  campaign,  Caesar's  cavalry  gave  way  to  that  of  die  Afri- 
cans. In  one  of  their  flights,  Csesar  met  an  officer,  who  was 
running  away  with  his  party,  and,  affecting  to  believe  him 
under  a  mistake,  took  hold  of  his  bridle,  "  you  are  wrong,** 
he  said;  *^  for  here  is  the  way  to  the  enemy."  .  Even  the 
legions  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  the  Numidian  irregulan,  by 
whom  they  were,  on  many  occasions,  surprised  with  sotne 
new-feat  of  agility  or  cunning;  and  they  were  considerably 
intimidated  bv  the  number  and  formidable  appearance  of  the 
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ckphtkiU^  which  they  knew  not  hotr  to  withsta^.  T6  for- 
tify the  minds  of  his  men,  and  to  prepare  them  to  meet  such 
antagonists,  C^esar.had  a  number  of  elephants  brought  to  hi9 
,  camp,  armed  and  harnessed  like  those  of  the  enemy*  He 
exercised  his  horses  in  presence  of  these  animals,  taught  his 
men  in  what  places  to  strike  where  the  beast  was  vulnerable, 
and  how  to  elude  his  fury*  He  likewise  made  some  change 
an  the  usual  exercise  of  the  legion  itself,  such  as  might  the 
better  qualify  his  men  to  baffle  or  repel  the  artful  and  desut 
tory  attacks  of  the  Numidians ;  and,  as  he  frequendy  employed 
his  regular  troops  in  foraging  parties,  he  inured  them  by  de«» 
grees  to  depart  from  their  usual  forms,  without  losing  their 
courage,  and  to  recover  from  any  casual  disorder  into  which 
they  might  be  thrown.  To  shew  his  own  confidence  in  the 
superiority  of  his  men,  he  frequently  made  an  offer  of  battle 
<m  equal  ground ;  and,  in  the  manner  that  was,  in  their  turns, 
common  to  both  parties,  drew  a  species  of  triumph  from  his 
eoemy's  declining  to  fight. 

.  In  these  operations,  the  campaign  drew  on  to  the  middle  of 
February,  and  had  lasted  about  five  months.  Duriog  this 
time,  C«sar  had  surmounted  very  great  difficulties,  arising 
from  the  dispersion  of  his  fleet,  die  uncertainty  of  his  com<» 
munication  with  Italy,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  a  coun- 
tiy  laid  waste  or  possessed  by  his  enemies.  He  was  now 
become  master  of  many  towns  on  the  coast,  and  of  a  consi- 
derate extent  of  territory ;  but,  from  the  many  objects  which 
required  his  attention  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  re* 
mained  under  great  disadvantage  in  supporting  a  dilatory  war, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  Scipio  and  Labienus  were  resolved 
to  persist.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  break  their  measures,  he 
formed  a  design  upon  Thapsus,  their  principal  garrison  and 
sea^port  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province.  With 
this  view  he  decamped  in  the  night  from  his  station  near 
Agar,  and,  directing  his  manch  to  the  southward,  arrived  be* 
fore  Thapsus  on  die  following  day.  As  he  had  fi:>rmer)y,  in 
order  to  secure  his  convoys  against  any  attempts  from  this 
place,  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  his  ships,  he  now  seized 
all  the  avenoes  which  led  to  the  town,  and  invested  it  com* 
pletely  from  the  land. 
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Scipio  and  Juba,  greatly  interested  to  preserve  a  {dace  of 
so  much  consequence  to  themselves,  put  their  armies  in  mo- 
tion, and,  to  counteract  that  of  Casar,  followed  him  by  the 
route  of  the  hiUs.  Seeing  him  invest  Thapsus,  they  took 
dieir  first  posts  on  two  separate  heights,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  town*  Cesar,  with  his  usual  industry  and  dispatch, 
executed  lines  both  of  circumvallation  and  of  countervallation. 
By  these  lines,  which  were  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  termi- 
nating at  both  ends  on  the  shore,  he  embraced  the  town,  and 
proposed  to  encamp  his  army  between  them.  Scipio  was  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  ground,  to  know  that  there  was 
near  the  harbour  a  narrow  channel,  or  salt^it,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  second  beach  or  sand-bank,  which  it  was  possible 
the  enemy  might  not  have  observed,  and  by  which  he  might 
still  have  an  entry  to  the  town,  or  be  able  to  throw  in  has  suc- 
cours. He  therefore  advanced  with  his  whole  army;  and, 
while  he  made  a  feint  to  interrupt  Cssar  in  the  works  he  was 
carrying  on,  sent  a  party  to  occupy  the  saad*bank,  or  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  town  of  Thapsus,  by  that  communication, 
Cflesar,  however,  had  already  taken  possession  of  this  passage, 
mnd  shut  it  up  with  three  several  intrenchments,  or  redoubts, 
so  placed  as  to  secure  it  at  once  against  any  sallies  from  the 
garrison,  as  well  as  attacks  from  the  field* 

The  combined  army,  on  being  thus  disappointed  of  any 
communication  with  the  town  of  Thapsus,  nemained  all  die 
day  under  arms,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity,  which 
he  often  affected  to  desire,  of  terminating  the  war  by  a  battle. 
But  Caesar,  either  because  he  had  not  sufficiently  fortified  his 
intrenchments  to  secure  his  rear  from  the  town,  or  because 
he  would  not  choose  tiiat  moment  to  fight,  when  the  enemy 
was  best  prepared  to  receive  him,  made  no  advances  to  en- 
gage on  that  day* 

Scipio,  remaining  on  the  same  ground  all  nig^t,  took  his 
resolution  to  encamp,  and,  at  break  of  <by,  appeared  to  be 
forming  the  usual  intrenchments.  Caesar  had  then,  p^bably, 
completed  his  own  works;  and,  thinking  the  opportunity  fair, 
or  being  determined  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  tc>  effect  a  lodg- 
ment in  his  presence,  he  made  the  usual  signal  to  prepare  for 
action;  and,  leaving  a  proper  force  to  man  his  own  intrei^ch* 
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^ntats  agaittat  tbe  towh,  drew  out  the  r^msondei'  of  hit  ahny* 
Ao  tbe  field,  ordered  part  6f  hi^  fleet  togdt  uiidet  s^  to  tuta 
A  head  Jand  id  the  reiur  of  the  tttcmy^  and^  tA  saoii  as  the  ac- 
tion began  in  front,  to  adana  ihem  trith  shonts^  or  a  feint  to 
land  aad  attack  thekr  rear.  Having  made  dibae  diafAisii^ona* 
he  put  his  army  in  motion^  and  beibg  edme  neai*  enough  to 
distinguish  the  posture  of  tbe  enen>y^  observed  that  their  main 
4x)dy  was  already  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  deph«Hs  tlis^ 
posed  on  the  wings  i  and  that  numerous  patues  w^re  sltll  a| 
work  on  the  lines,  within  which  they  meant  ^  aieamp*  He 
halted,  and  made  a  disposition  suitable  to  dfat  of  the  enemy« 
His  centre  consisted  of  five  legions,  his  ^ings  eaehof  foari 
the  tenth  and  second  legions  composed  the  right  widg;  tha 
eighth  and  ninth  composed  the  left.  Five  cc^iorts,  together 
with  the  cavalry,  were  selected,  to  support  the. afdievs  ami 
slingers  that  were  to  begin  the  attack  by  gaUing  the  enemy '% 
-elephants.  Caesar  himself  want  rouod  every  division  od  foo^ 
exhorted  the  vetonma  to  ^  mindful  of  4he  high  reputation 
^hich  they  had  to  support,  and  xeeamasefided  to  the  new. 
levies  to  take  example  from  those  who  were  already  possessed 
-of  so  much  glory,  and  who  wesc,  by  long  experience,  instruct-, 
ed  in  -the  arts  to  be  pmctiaad  in  a  day  of  battle. 

While  Csesar  was  thus  employed,  tbe  legions  of  Scipio  ap-: 
peared  to  reel.  They  at  ooe  time  retired  behind  their  imper- 
fect works,  again  changed  their  purpose,  and  ctMe  back  to. 
their  grounds  Many  of  Caesar's  officers^  and  mi^  of  the 
A^euran  soldiers,  well  acquainted  with  this  sign  of  dietraction 
and  irresolution,  called  aloud  for  th^  signal  of  battle;  but  he 
himself,  possibly  to  whet  their  ardour,  as  well  as  to  keep  them 
in  breathy  again  and  again  halted  the  whole  liaia> 

In  this  situation  of  the  two  armies,  Cseaar  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  epilepsy,  to  which  he  was  subject; 
a  disease  which,  although  it  seeitiSvto  attaek  the  seats  of  un« 
derstanding  and  of  sense,  ^r  suspends,  for  a  time,  the  exer- 
cise of  every  faculty,  in  the  most  alatming  manner,  does  not 
appear,  if  this  xeport  may  be  credited,  to  effect  any  lasting 
diminution  of  the  rational  powers,  nor,  in  the  interval  of  fits, 
to  be  inconsistent  with  their  highest  measures  and  their  ablest 
•^exertions.     The  tale,  however,  is  not  consistent  with  the  nar- 
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isdoa  tf  Hiitius.    Thb  bUtorian,  aldkough  he  idlowt  that 
tbe  troops,  in  the  bttt  part  of  their  motiott  to  engage?  acted 
without  any  orders,  andy  wfaik  Cesar  wished  them  to  adraoce 
more  deliberately,  that  they  forced  a  trompet  on  the  right  to 
sound  the  usual  charge,  and  that  the  whole  line,  without  any 
odier  signal,  overwhelming  by  force  aH  the  officers  who  ven* 
mred  to  restrain  then,  continued  to  rush  on  the  enemy;  yet, 
he  observes  that  Cwsar,  instead  of  being  out  of  condition  to 
ttct,  took  his  resolution  td  excite  an  ardour  which  he  could  not 
control;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  bis  whole  array  at 
tHice  with  united  force  into  action,  commanded  ril  his  trum- 
pets to  sound,  and  himself,  mounting  on  horseback,  rode  up 
with  die  foremost  ranks.     The  battle  began  on  the  right, 
where  die:  enemy's  elephants,  being  galled  with  a  shower  of 
arrows  and  stones,  reeled  back  on  the  troops  that  were  posted 
to  sustain  them,  trod  part  of  the  infantry  under  foot,  and  bn^ 
over  the  unfinished  intrenchments  in  their  rear. 

The  left  of  Scipio's  army  being  thus  routed,  the  main  body 
soon  after  gave  way;  and  the  whole  fled  to  the  camp  which 
they  had  formerly  occupied;  but,  in  their  flight,  being  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  separated  from  their  officers,  diey  arrived 
at  the  place  to  which  they  fled,  without  any  person  of  rank  to 
rally  or  command  them.     In  this  state  of  consternation  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  attempted  to  take  refoge  in  tbe 
camp  of  their  Numidian  ally.     But  this  being  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  diey  continued  their  fli^t  to  the  nearest 
heights;  and,  having  already  thrown  away  their  arm«,  awaited 
their  fate  in  a  state  of  helpless  despair.    When  th^  saw  die 
troops  that  pursued  diem  advance,  they  made  signs  of  sub- 
mission,  and  saluted  the  victors  with  a  shout;  but  in  vam. 
They  were  instandy  attacked'by  the  victorious  army  of  C«. 
8ar,  who,  though  affecting  clemency  on  former  occasions, 
now  seemed  to  be  actuated  with  a  paroxism  of  rage  and  durst 
of  blood:  contrary  to  the  orders  and  entreades  of  their  gene- 
ral, they  put  the  whole  of  diis  unarmed  and  defenceless  mnl- 
titude  to  die  sword.     They  are  said,  on  diis  occasion,  to  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  satiating  their  revenge  on  some  of 
their  own  officers,  who  had  offended  them.   One  was  actually 
murdered}  another,beingwoundcd,fledtoCaesar  for  protection; 
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and  many  persons  of  distinction,  senators  and  Roman  knigfats^ 
thoagh  of  Ciesar's  party  in  this  contest, observing  their  danger^ 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  some  place  of  concealment,  till 
the  present  fiiry  of  die  troops  should  abate. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  memorable  action,  the  garris<m  of 
Thapsus  had  si^ied,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  When  d)& 
contest  was  over,  CsBsar,  to  induce  the  town  to  surrender,  di»» 
played  the  trophies  of  victory  he  had  gained;  but  had  no  an* 
swer.  On  the  following  day,  he  drew  up  his  army  under' 
the  walls  of  the  town;  and,  having  made  a  speech  to  the 
legions,  in  w^ich  he  thanked  them  for  their  good  behaviour^ 
without  any  reproach  for  the  disorder  and  cruelty  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  declared  what  were  to  be  the  rewards  whii^ 
he  intended,  at  a  proper  time,  for  the  veterans ;  and,  by  some 
immediate  mark  of  his  favour,  distinguished  a  few  who  h^d 
signalized  themselves.  He  i&ppointed  Caius  RubeUius,  with 
three  legions,  to  continue  the  siege  of  Thapsus,  and  Cn.  Do- 
mitiu&i  with  two  odiers,  to  reduce  Tysdra;  and,  having  sent 
forward  M.  Messala,  with  a  body  of  hoTM,  on  die  rood  to 
Utica,  he  himself  followed  with  the  remainder  of  the  army*^ 

At  Utica  were  usembled,  from  every  part  of  die  emfkt^ 
all  who  were  obnoxious  to  Canar,  or  who,  from  a  zeal  for 
dve  republic,  had  refused  to  submit  to  his  power.  On  dia 
third  day  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  towards  night,  a  peraoQ 
who  had  escaped  from  the  field  coming  to  Utica,  this  uidu^ipjr 
ccmventlon  of  citizens  was  struck  with  the  greatest  alarm* 
Under  the  effects  of  their  constemadon,  diey  m«t  in  tho 
streets,  ran  to  the  gates^,  and  again  returned  to  dieir  habita* 
dons.  They  crowded  together  in  the  public  places^  and  aepa« 
rated  1^  tmns,  and  passed  the  night  in  extreme  porplttuty. 
Cato  represented  to  them  that  the  accounts  they  received 
might  be  exaggerated,  and  endeavoured  to  compote  theic 
fears.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  he  called  thciu  together,  and 
laid  before  theoi  a  state  of  the  place,  of  the  works,  military 
stores,  proviaioas,  arms,  and  nuaahrrs  of  men;  and,  having 
commended  the  zeid  which  diey  bad  hitherto  shown  ia 
defence  of  the  republic,  exhorted  them  now  to  make  the 
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prober  ii8«  of  Ai^  9(^cwt  ll^y  «^  )uui  of  defending  tlieav^ 
^eli^  or  ^  Wftt  ^  illfll^iBg  iheir  peil^  w  a  body :  <krhrcid» 
tb$t  if  tbfy  V)ei>9  tlV2l»«d  t9  M^M^ttathe  vktor,  he  abould 
impute  their  coadi|€|  $q  iic»€epit^;  bat,,  if  tb^y  were  deter* 
tetMd  tP  i^MSt,  heihpuUi«8eivehi$iH^Qrdfei^thelaststike 
ofllirfriiiabUC)  tiid«)uire  with  tb^ia^  ip  the  caMr<yigncea  of  » 
BDaohiHioii  wbich-hv  jht^iW  l^ve  ^nd  iidmire.    He  contended, 
tfaiit  they  wetm  nfw  «q  comder  thfnaelv^  as  assemfafecl,  not 
io  Utica,  tmt  io  R^mei  «*  d^^t  the  foi?caof  die  s^puUic  wa^ 
^  yet  very  0:^t,  ayd  wghl  aliU,  aao^n  for^^  oixaiMQns,  riae 
^ae»kifiramil»rufa»a}  thui  the  fiarcea  of  Cnar  miiat  stitt  be 
^  distracted  or  ictpaa^dy  lo^iOftk^head  iigRia^t  enemiea  vho 
H  weve  appaaMs  im  differwt  piMFta  ^  the  empitie;  that  ia 
^  fipaiahia  twiqx  avnqr  bud^fa^rted  Iv^m  him,  wd  th^  whole 
^  pffoviti^  hiid  cteitevad  te^c  90iM(  9C  ^onpey }  that  RoB^ 
«^  the  head  ef  ilia  aoBiiMnwaiMi,  was  yat  erapt»  s^  woukl 
^  not  benAwi^r  the  yoke  of  a  tynmti  that  bis  enemies  weie 
"^  Bwdtiftjring^  mh^  he  seaaikad  to  ^mfXQf  theaij  tl^it  his^ 
^  own  exsMipk  should  inati^A^t;  theas;  v  rml^cgB»  4ttt  the 
^  cotttagfi  which  he  eaentad  in  the  ^stbs  of  gaik  m4^  of  inb-r 
'<^  ny  shniihL  aoiniqita  ihme  indie  ver^  aubar  abo^ 
•  ^  honoitfv  OP  so  flpNupe  foi;  thair  coumrgr  Ufssjpga  in  which 
f*  they  thenwibes  anerc  tosbare*''    A^  tbis  mmvpijtf  a reso- 
hMon msacconliaiily  mkem^ defind tfee ci^  <4^ Utoca; a^d 
muB^faars  of  ajbms,  witf>  were  sH  fr^e  by  thai*  asaaieiB  fiw 
this puifoae,  were  armcik and  twtdlad*  fiut  itsamappe^^d 
disA  diennenihtyaonsiitfedof  peiaons  uaabk  W  p^rs^st  ia 
Ais  resohMian^  and  who  were  preparing;  separs;^^  to  merit 
the  iavoor  of  the  caaqiftfTBr  hy  an  entire  and^eariy  sidmiis^^ 
They  soo^  made  a  general  ptD&asiott  of  thia  desi^Q;  ^^ 
pressed  their  veneration  id  Cato;  but  eonfivsaad  thai(  diey 
were  net  qualified  toact  withhim  ift  so  aixbiowaacene;  as- 
sumd  him,  that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  send  a  mass^e  to 
CflBsar,  the  fiast  object  of  it  should  he  ta  inlerctxk  fcrhis 
safety;  andthat,.if  they  could  not  obuin it,  they  shouklac- 
cept  of  no  quarter  foK  themselves.    Cato  no  longer  opposed 
their  intentions ;  but  said  that  hehimself  must  not  be  included 
in  their  treaty;  that  he  knew  not  of  any  right  Caesar  had  to 
dispose  of  his  person;,  that  what  had  hitherto  happened  in 
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tbe  var  onlf  served  to  convict  Csssar  of  dcBigns  which  were 
often  imputed  to  him,  and  which  he  alwajs  denied.  He  will 
now,  at  kaat,  own,  he  said,  that  his  opponents  were  not  nus^ 
taken  in  the  suspicions  they  suggested  against  him. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,,  a  party  of  Scipio's  horse^ 
which  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  appeared  at  the 
gates  ef  the  town,  and  were,  with  iittscvkjy  by  Cato's  entreat 
ties,  diverted  from  a  fiimtic  rescdution,  of  putting  every  Ro- 
fliiaa  citizen,  who  oiered  to  submit  to  Casar,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  to  the  sword*  Being  dissuaded  frpm 
this  act  of  violence,  and  famished  with  some  money  for  their 
immediate  subsistence,,  they  continued  their  retreat.  Most 
of  the  senators,  who  were  present,  took  shipping,  and  escap* 
ed.  Lucius  C«sar  undertook  to  carry  to  his  kinsman  a  peti* 
tion  from  siich  of  the  Roman  citizens  as  remained;  and  said 
tp  Cato,  at  parting,  that  he  would  gladly  fall  at  the  victor's. 
£eet  to  make  his  peace.  To  which  Cato  answered,.  ^^  If  I 
^^  were  deposed  to  make  n^  peace  with  Csesar,.  I  should  repair 
^  to  him  in  person;  but  I  luive  done  him  no  wrcmg;  I  an^ 
^  not  an  object  of  his  pardon;  and  shall  not  request  what  it 
^  were  insolence  in  him  to  offer  me  as  a  favour."  He,  how^ 
ever,  on  this  occasion,  observed  to  his  own  son,  that  it  would 
not  become  him  to  leave  his  father.  ^^  At  a  fit  time,"  be 
"  said,  you  will  put  yourself  on  the  victor's  mercy;  but  do* 
^  not  take  part  in  public  affairs i  the  times  do  not  a&rd  a 

station  in  which  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  act."  And 
why,"  said  the  young  man,  **  will  you  not  take  the  benefit  of 
^^  the  victor's  clemency  for  yourself,  as  well  as  for  me  ?"  I  was 
^  bom  to  freedom,"  he  said,  ^  and  cannot,  in  my  old  age,  bs 
^^  reconciled  to  servitude.  For  you  these  times  were  destined; 
*^  and  it  may  become  you  to  submit  to  your  fate»"  Having 
passed  the  day  in  aiding  his  friends  to  procure  the  means  of 
their  escape,  lie  went  to  the  bath,  and  supped  aa  usual,  with- 
out any  naarks  of  dejection  or  affectation  of  ease,  and,  being 
retired  to  bift  chamber,  after  some  time,  wliich  he  employed 
in  reading,  he  killed  himself.  His  attendants,  upon  hearing 
a  noise  which  alarmed  them,  burst  open  the  door,  and  would 
have  diesstd  tlie  wound i  but  he  tore  it  up  with  his  own 
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hands^  and  expired  m  making  this  effort*  Every  one, 
through  Ae  day^  had  been  anxious  to  know  what  was  the 
design  which  Cato  covered  under  the  appearance  of  so  much 
concern  for  others,  and  of  so  little  care  for  himself.  On  the 
first  report  of  his  death,  multitudes  crowded  to  the  door  of 
his  quarters,  and  gave  the  most  un&igned  demonstrations  of 
dejection  and  sorrow.  The  colony  of  Utica,  though  origi* 
nally  hostile  to  his  cause,  and  still  in  the  interest  of  Cxsar, 
ordered  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the  place 
of  interment. 

Cato  died  in  the  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty.  He  was  naturally 
warm  and  aflSectionate  in  his  temper;  and,  according  to  his 
poetic  encomiast,t  comprehensive,  impartial,  and  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  But  his  country,  his  friend,  and  those  who  w^e 
}daced  widiin  his  reach,  formed  that  world  to  him,  in  which 
he  was  to  take  an  effective  part.  He  professed  to  bdieve, 
with  the  sect  whose  tenets  he  embraced,  that  it  might  or  mig^ 
not,  in  particular  circumstances,  be  expedient  for  n  man  to 
preserve  or  lay  down  his  life;  but  that,  while  he  kept  it,  the 
only  good  or  evil  incident  to  him  consisted  in  the  part  which 
he  took,  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  those  with  wh(»n  he  was 
connected.  He  had  long foreseent  he  dangers  to  which  there* 
public  was  exposed,  and  determined  to  live  only  while  he 
could  counteract  the  designs  that  were  formed  against  it.{ 
The  leader  of  the  successful  party  thought  proper  to  apologize 
for  himself,  by  decrying  the  virtues  of  Cato;  but  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  in  his  own  and  the  subsequent  ages,  were  equally 
pleased  to  extol  them:  and  he  has  given  the  rare  example  of 
a  merit  which  received  its  praise  even  amidst  the  adulation 
that  was  paid  to  his  enemies,||  and  was  thought,  by  the  impar- 
tial, equally  above  the  reach  of  commendation  or  of  censure.^ 

•  Dio.  Cass — AppUn.— Plutarch — Hirtius,  de  BcUo  Africano. 

f  Non  sibi,  sed  toto  gcnitum,  sc  credere  mundo. 

\  Sed  vere  laudari  ille  vir  non  poten,  nisi  hxc  omata  sunt ;  quod  ille  ea, 
qose  nunc  sunt,  et  futura  viderit,  ct  tie  fierent  contenderit,  et  facta  ne  vide* 
nt,  vitam  rcUqucrit.     Ciccr.  ad  Att.  lib.  xii.  ep.  4. 

II  See  the  writings  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

^  Ciijui  glorix  neque  proFuit  quisquam  laudando,  nee  vitiiperando  quisqtiam 
nocult,  quum  utrumque  summis  pracditi  fecerint  ingeuiis.  Fia^.  Lttif,  ex 
Hicronvm.  Prolog.  lib.  xi.  in  O^eam. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Arrival  qf  Cmot  at  Utica, — Wreck  qf  the  refuMcan  Party. '^Servi&ty 
of  the  Roman  Peofile.'^^MagmJicence  and  AdnMdtration  ofCttsar,-^ 
BU  laat  Cam/iaign  in  Spam, — Death  of  the  elder  ofPomfieyU  Sons.'^ 
Cteaar't  Return^  Triumfih^y  Honoura^  and  PoUcy  in  the  State.-^ 
S/iirit  qfthe  Time*. — Source  qfthe  Consfnracy  against  C^sar.'^JtM 
Progress, — Death  of  Casar, 

WHEN  Caesar  was  informed,  on  his  march  from  Thapsus^ 
that,  of  all  the  principal  men  of  the  opposite  party,  Cato  alone 
Remained  at  Utica  to  receive  him,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  inter- 
pret his  conduct,  and  possibly  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  how  he  should  deal  with  an  antagonist,  whom  he 
neither  could  reconcile  to  his  usurpation,  nor  treat  as  a  crimi« 
nal.  The  character  of  generosity  towards  his  enemies, 
which  Csesar  had  assumed,  laid  him  under  some  obligation, 
in  point  of  consistency,  to  treat  the  person  of  Cato  with  re- 
spect; and  the  opportunity  he  would  have  had,  in  that  in- 
stance, of  exercising  his  clemency  with  so  much  lustre,  could 
not  have  escaped  him.  In  the  busiest  scene  of  his  life  he 
had  not  any  party  object,  nor  any  party  quarrel  to  maintain: 
he  had  repeatedly  sacrificed  personal  animosity  to  ambition ; 
and,  when  he  took  the  field  against  the  republic,  he  had  few 
private  resentments  to  gratify.  He  knew  that  an  affectation 
of  reluctance  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  the 
reverse  of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of  horror  in  the 
memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest  means  to  palliate  the  effiects 
of  this  destructive  war,  and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
usurpation.  In  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-citizens  he  had  found 
either  a  mere  rubbish,  to  be  removed  from  the  way  of  his  am« 
hition,  or  tools  with  which  he  might  work  in  removing  it : 
they  were  either  the  dupes  of  his  policy,  or  open  to  the  im- 
putations of  sinister  designs  or  unreasonable  obstinacy,  which 
he  cast  on  his  opponents.  In  Cato,  perhaps,  alone,  he  found 
a  measure  of  estimation,  which,  with  all  his  abilities 
and  prosperous  fortune,  he  could  not  pretended  to  slight. 
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and  a  penetration  which,  without  any  management  for  \m 
person,  had  ever  treated  his  intrigues  as  a  system  of  villany 
devised  for  the  ruin  of  the  coramonwci^th.  Cato,  therefore, 
alone,  of  all  his  antagonists,  he  possibly  hated  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  reconciliation,* 

Caesar  was,  in  reality,  according  to  the  representation  of  his 
friend  Curio,  neither  sanguinary  nor  scrupulous  of  blood,  but 
in  the  highest  degree  indifferent  to  both,  and  ever  ready  to 
do  whatever  was  most  likely  to  promote  his  own  desigss. 
As  he  had  already  suflSctendy  provided  for  the  reputation  of 
clemency,  he  now  made  a  freer  use  of  his  sword;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approached  to  the  end  of  the  war,  or  saw  the 
means  of  extirpating  those  who  were  most  likely  to  withstand 
his  pretensions,  he  dipped  his  hands,  with  less  scruple,  in  the 
blood  of  his  enemies.     As  he  pursued  Pompey  into  Egypt, 
under  a  decided  impression  that  the  death  of  this  rival  was 
material  to  the  establishment  of  his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is 
likely  that  he  now  hastened  to  Utica,  as  a  place  at  which  he 
might  crush  the  remains  of  a  republican  spirit  in  the  empire. 
On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Cato,  however^  he  made  use  of 
an  expression,  \vhich  ser^^ed  either  to  discover  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  or  to  preserve  the  aspect  of 
generosity  at  no  expense.     *'  I  must  be  allowed,''  he  said, 
**  to  envy  this  man  the  splendour  of  his  death,  as  he  has  re- 
'^^  fused  me  the  honour  of  preser\'ing  his  life.**  Having  passed 
through  Uzita  and  Adrumetum,  which  surrendered  to  him 
on  his  march,  and  being  met  by  numbers  who  came  to  make 
their  submission,  be  arrived  at  Utica  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
tinued all  night  without  the  gates. 

Marcus  Messala  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  town. 
Caesar  himself  entered  on  the  following  day;  and,  having  or- 
dered the  people  .to  attend  him,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  colony  of  Utica  for  their  faithful  attachment  to 
his  cause;  but  spoke  of  the  Roman  citizens, t  who  had  been 
assembled  at  this  place,  and  contributed  to  support  the  war 


*  Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta  praetor  atrocem  aniiVHim  Catonis. 

t  Those  wko  wore  witk  Cato  assumed  the  character  of  Romsa  senate  at 

Utica. 
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against  him,  in  terms  which  sufficiendy  shewed  that  he  was 
no  longer  to  court  the  reputation  of  mercy.  Appian  says,  that 
as  many  of  them  as  fell  into  his  hands  were,  by  his  order,  put 
to  death.  Hirdus  relates,  that  he  only  confiscated  their  ef* 
fects,  and  that  this  sentence  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
limited  fine,  amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  thousand  sester« 
tia,  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  three 
yesu-s,  at  six  separate  payments. 

From  this  general  wreck  of  the  republican  party  in  Africa,  ! 
the  leaders  continued  their  flight,  in  different  directions* 
Many,  who  surrendered  themselves,  were  spared;  but  most 
tSf  those  who,  in  their  attempts  to  escape,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  either  killed  themselves  or,  by  Csesar's  order,  were  put 
to  death.^  Afranius  and  Faustus  Sylla,  having  joined  a  party 
of  cavalry  that  fled  by  Utica  from  the  field  of  battle,  were  in- 
tercepted by  Sitius,  and,  defending  themselves,  with  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  party,  were  taken.  In  a  few  days  after  this 
event,  these  prisoners,  under  pretence  of  a  riot  in  the  camp, 
were  put  to  death* 

Scipio,  with  Damasippus,  Torquatus,  and  Phetorius  Rus- 
tianus,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  sea  into  Spain*  After  being 
tossed  some  days  with  contrary  winds,  they  ventured  to  put 
into  Hippo,  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  where  they  met  with  a 
squadron  of  Caesar's  fleet,  commanded  by  Sitius.  Their  ves« 
sel  being  boarded,  they  were  asked,  with  impatience,  where 
is  the  general?  Scipio  himself  made  answer,  the  general  h 
well;  and,  in  uttering  these  words,  stabbed  himself,  and  went 
headlong  into  the  sea. 

Juba,  with  Petreius,  having  escaped  from  the  field  of  batde 
at  Thapsus,  lay  concealed  by  day,  and  continued  their  flight, 
in  the  night,  towards  Zama;  a  place  which,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  king  of  Numidia  had  fortified,  and  made 
the  residence  of  his  women,  and  the  repository  of  his  treasure 
and  most  valuable  effects.  He  knew  that,  if  he  should  be 
taken  captive  by  a  Roman  general,  the  consequence  was  being 
led  in  triumph,  and,  possibly,  afterwards  put  to  death*    He 


*  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xliii.  c.  13.— Appian.  de  B«llo  Civil,  lib.  ii.-— Florus, 
KttUropiiu,  Hirtius. 
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bad,  diercfore,  provided  diis  retreat,  in  case  of  aa  oixCiuti*- 
natc  issue  to  the  war;  intendiog  it  merely  as  a  place  at  wliicb 
he  might  die  in  state.  With  this  intention  be  had  raided, 
near  to  the  royal  palace,  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which  he  meant 
to  consume  whatever  could  mark  or  wior^  the  victor's  tri* 
umph;  and  it  was  his  purpose,  while  he  set  these  materials^ 
and  with  them  the  whole  city,  on  fire,  to  commit  htmaeif  and 
his  women  to  the  flames* 

The  inhabitants  of  Zama  bad  some  intimation  of  this  de- 
sign, and,  upon  the  approach  of  the  king,  unwilling  to  have 
the  exit  of  a  vanquished  prince  celebrated  in  their  citjr  hj 
such  an  offering,  shut  their  gates,  and  refused  him  arlnMnaarr, 
They  likewise  Imd  the  humanity  to  refuse  delivering  the 
women  into  hia  hands,  under  an  a{q>rehension  that  he  meant 
they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy,  or  be  involved  in 
bis  ruin* 

Juba,  finding  himself  thus  disobeyed,  eventrir  his  own  sub- 
jects, retired  to  one  of  his  country  seats;  and,  having  ordered 
a  splendid  entertainment,  at  the  close  of  it  he  and  Petreiua 
fell  together  by  their  own  swords*  The  kmgdom  of  Numi- 
dia  was  converted  into  a  Roman  province^  and  the  govern- 
ment of  it  was  comn^tted  to  Sallust  the  historian*  The  son 
of  the  king,  yet  an  infant,  was  reserved  to  make  a  part  in  die 
procession  of  the  victor's  triumph*^  The  furniture  and  orna- 
ments of  his  palaces,  being  sold,  produced  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Great  contributions^  were  raised,  at  the  same  time,, 
in  those  piuts  of  Africa  which  had  been  already  reduced  to 
die  condition  of  a  Roman  province*  The  inhabitants  of  Thap* 
sus  were  made  to  pay  fifty  thousand  Roman  sesterdajt  those 
of  Adrumetum,  eighty  thousand;  those  of  Leplis  and  Tysdra 
paid  the  quotas  exacted  from  them  in  com  and  oiL 

Caesar  having,  in  this  manner,  closed  a  scene,  in  which  he 
had  destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  his  opponents,  who  mi^t  be 
supposed  to  be  the  most  obstinate  adherents  of  the  republican 
party,  and  having  joined  to  the  empire  a  territory  which,  by 
the  repon  afterwards  made  in  the  assembly  of  the  peo{ile,  was 
fitted  to  yield  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand 

*  PlHt.  HI  e».  t  About  400,000  L 
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taedimni  of  grain,  and  three  hundred  thousand  weight  of  oil,^ 
he  embarked  at  Utica,  oti  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and,  in  three 
days  after  his  departure  from  thence,  arrived  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia;  a  part  of  his  dominions,  said  Cicero,  as  a  taunt  to 
this  upstart  sovereign,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  seen«  Before 
his  departure  from  Africa,  he  had  made  the  necessary  ar^ 
rangements  respecting  the  army ;  and,  although  he  had  re* 
cently  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  legions  who  had 
mutinied  in  Italy,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  offence, 
yet  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  present  prosperous  state  of  his 
affidrs  to  indulge  his  resentment;  and,  that  they  might  not 
communicate  with  other  factious  spirits  in  the  empire,  have 
leisure  to  over-rate  their  own  services,  or  to  set  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  army,  of  exorbitant  demands,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  broke  and  disbanded  in  Africa.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops,  who  had  given  him  the  victory  in  that  country, 
he  ordered,  alter  receiving  the  necessary  refreshments,  to 
proceed  in  the  voyage  to  Spain,  where  he  still  had,  from  the 
sons  and  adherents  of  Pompey,  some  resistance  to  apprehend* 

LfCaving  the  army,  therefore,  to  pursue  this  course,  Caesar 
himself  took  shipping  again  in  the  islimd  of  Sardinia,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June;  and,  being  some  time  detained  by  con- 
trary wind8>  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  ;t  having,  since  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Italy,  on  the  expedition  to  Africa,  in  which  he  had  so  many 
difficulties  to  surmount,  spent  no  more  than  six  months* 

The  news  of  Csssar's  victory  had  been  some  time  received. 
The  principal  supports  of  the  repuUic  had  fidlen  at  Thapsus 
and  at  Pharsalia;  and,  as  the  sons  of  Pompey,  though  favoura- 
bly received  by  their  late  father's  adherents  in  Spain,  were  not 
yet  supposed  to  be  in  condition  to  resist  the  victor,  the  revo* 
lution  in  his  favour  seemed  to  be  complete,  and  every  part  gI 
the  Roman  empire  subjected  to  his  power*  Nothing  nowre* 
mained,  but  that  he  should  take  possession  of  that  sovereignty 
to  which  he  aspired,  and  in  which,  it  soon  after  appeared,  that 
to  him  there  was  a  charm,  even  in  the  flattery  of  die  obsequi- 
ous, as  well  as  in. the  possession  of  power. 

»  Plut.  ia  Ctn,  t  HirdtiB,  de  fieU.  A(r.  c.  86. 
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Whatever  diatresi  the  surviviiig  members  of  the  ( 
wealth  may  have  suffered  on  the  kns  of  their  relations  and 
friends,  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  bloody  contentions^  or 
whatever  mortification  they  may  have  felt  on  the  loss  of  their 
own  political  importance,  as  partners  in  the  empire  of  the 
world,  no  symptoms  of  aversion,  or  unwilling  submisaioo,  a|>* 
peared  on  die  part  of  the  peojde:  all  orders  of  men  haatoned 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  victor,  and,  by  their  servile  adiiku 
tions,  to  anticipate  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  they 
were  themselves  soon  to  be  reduced. 

In  the  nsune  of  the  senate  and  people,  a  continual  dianks- 
giving  of  for^  days  was  decreed  for  the  late  victory  at  Thq>- 
8U8.     The  power  of  dictator  was  conferred  on  Cssar  for  ten 
years,  and  that  of  censor,  which  gave  the  supreme  disposal  of 
honours  and  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  abuse  to  which  it  was  subject,  had  been  some 
time  discontinued,  was  now,  under  a  new  title,,  that  of  inspec* 
tor  of  manners,^  restored  in  his  person.    At  the  same  time, 
the  nomination  of  some  of  the  officers  of  state,  formerly 
elected  by  the  people,  was  committed  to  him.    He  was,  in 
the  exercise  of  these  powers,  to  be  preceded  by  seventy-two 
lictors,  triple  the  number  even  of  those  who  used  to  attend 
the  dicutors,  and  he  was  to  enjoy,  for  life,  many  of  the  infe- 
rior prerogatives,  which,  under  the  republic,  served  to  distin- 
guish the  first  officers  of  state ;  such  as  that  of  giving  the  sig- 
nals for  the  horses  to  start,  or  for  the  other  sports  to  bcgb  at 
the  games  of  the  circus;  and  that  of  delivering  his  opinion 
before  any  one  else  in  the  senate.    It  was  likewise  ordered 
that  he  should  have  in  that  assembly  a  gilded  chair  of  state, 
placed  next  to  that  of  the  consul;  and,  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  join  ridicule  with  these  extraordinary  honours,  it  was  de- 
creed that,  as  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  in  his  triumphs  be  should 
\fe  drawn  by  white  horses,  to  put  him  on  a  foot  of  equali^ 
with  CamiUus,  to  whom  this  distinction  had  been  given,  as 
the  restorer  of  his  country  from  its  destruction  by  the  ances- 
tors of  that  nation ;  that  the  name  of  Catulus  should  be  erased 
from  the  capitoI,  and  his  own  be  inserted,  as  the  person  who 

*  PrKfectus  Monim. 
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had  rebuilt  that  temple  and  citadel  of  Rome ;  that  a  car,  like 
that  of  Jupiter,  should  be  placed  for  him  in  the  same  temple, 
and  near  to  the  statue  of  the  god  himself;  and  that  his  own 
statue,  with  the  title  of  a  demi-god,  should  be  erected  on  a 
globe  representing  the  earth. 

It  is  said  that  Casar  refused  many  of  the  honours  which 
were  decreed  to  him ;  but,  in  these,  which  he  no  doubt  en* 
couraged,  or  favourably  received,  he  sufficiently  betrayed  a 
vanity  which  but  rarely  accompanies  such  a  distinguished  su- 
periority of  understanding  and  vigour  of  mind.  Though,  in 
respect  to  the  ability  with  which  he  rendered  men  subservient 
to  his  purpose,  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  means  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  his  end,  in  respect  to  the  plan  and  execution  of  hia 
designs,  he  was  far  above  even  those  who  are  eminent  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  yet,  in  respect  to  the  end  which  he  pur* 
sued,  in  respect  to  the  passions  he  had  to  gratify,  he  was  one 
merely  of  the  vulgar,  and  condescended  to  be  vain  of  titles 
and  honours  which  he  himself  had  extorted  by  force,  and 
which  he  has  shared  with  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity. 
Insensible  to  the  honour  of  being  deemed  the  equal  in  rank 
to  Cato  and  Catulus,  to  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  and  the  equal 
in  reputation  to  Sylla,  to  Fabius,  and  to  the  Scipios,  he  pre- 
ferred being  a  superior  among  profligate  men,  the  leader 
among  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  to  procure  by  force,  from  his 
fellow-citizens,  a  deference  which  his  wonderful  abilities 
must  of  themselves  have  made  unavoidable,  and  still  more  if 
he  had  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  despise  it. 

CflBsar,  soon  after  the  distinctions  now  mentioned  were  be- 
stowed upon  him,  addressed  himself  to  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  in  a  speech  which,  being  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
master,  was  fiill  of  condescension  and  lenity,  but,  from  a  fel- 
low-citizen, was  marked  with  insult  and  contumely.  A 
speech  delivered  on  so  remarkable  an  occasion  was  likely  to 
be  in  substance  preserved;  and,  under  the  government  of  his 
successors,  by  whom  he  was  ever  styled  the  divine  Julius,4( 
or  numbered  with  the  gods,  it  was  not  likely  to  get  abroad, 
but  with  a  view  to  do  him  honour.    ^  Let  no  man,"  he  said, 

*  DivQS  Julius. 
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^  imagine,  that,  under  the  faTOur  of  mj  exalted  situation,  I 
^  am  now  to  indulge  myself  in  acts,  or  even  in  expressions, 
^  of  severity ;  or  that  I  am  to  follow  the  example  of  Marius, 
^  of  Cinna,  of  Sylla,  or  of  most  others,  who,  having^  subdued 
^^  their  enemies,  dropped,  in  the  height  of  their  fortune,  that 
^  character  of  moderation  under  which  they  had  fcrmeriy 
"  enticed  men  to  their  party.     I  have  appeared  all  along  in 
*^  my  genuine  character;  and  now,  in  the  height  of  my  power, 
**  have  no  change  to  make  in  my  conducts*    The  more  my 
^  fortunes  advance,  the  more  I  will  endeavour  to  use  them 
^  properly.  My  sole  object,  while  I  endeavoured  to  rise  above 
^  my  enemies,  was  to  secure  for  myself  a  situation  in  which  I 
^  might  exercise  virtue  with  dignity  and  safety;  and  I  shall 
**  not  now  imitate  the  examples  which  I  myself  have  so  often 
**  condemned,  nor  sully  the  splendour  of  my  victories  by  an 
**  illiberal  use  of  my  power. 

"  As  the  favours  of  fortune  are  won  by  vigour,  so  they  arc 
^  preserved  by  moderation,  and  should  be  most  carefully  pre- 
**  served  by  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  diem.  I 
**  covet  sincere  affection  and  genuine  praise ;  not  the  adula- 
^  tion  that  springs  from  fear,  and  is  die  disguise  of  hatred. 
*•  These  are  my  serious  thoughts,  confirmed  on  reflection; 
**  and  you  shall  iind  me  governed  by  them  in  all  the  actions 
**  of  my  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  your  lord  or  your  tyrant, 
**  but  your  chief  and  your  leader.  When  the  state  has  occa* 
"  sion  for  my  authority,  you  shall  find  in  me  a  dictator  and  a 
^  consul ;  but,  on  ordinary  occasions,  no  more  than  a  private 
**  man.f 

•*  I  have  spared  many,  who  were  repeatedly  in  arms  against 
**  me :  I  have  shut  my  ears  to  informations  of  the  hidden  de- 
•*  signs  of  others ;  and  have  destroyed  all  letters  and  papers 
**  which  could  lead  to  a  detectign  of  my  secret  enemies.  To 
^  most  of  you  I  can  have  no  resentment;  and  I  do  not  incline 
**  to  raise  prosecutions  even  against  those  who  may  think 
**  they  have  incurred  my  displeasure.  Live,  therefore,  with 
"  me,  from  this  time  forward,  in  confidence,  as  children  with 
"  their  father.     I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  punishing 

*  Dlo.  Cass.  lib.  xliii.  c.  15,  &c.  f  I>>o.  Cast.  li%.  zHii.  c.  15,  8(c. 
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*^  the  guilty,  as  far  as  justice  requires;  but  will  protect  the 
^^  innocent,  and  reward  the  desenring. 

^^  Let  not  these  appearances  of  military  force  alarm  you. 
^  The  troops  which  are  quartered  in  the  city,  and  which 
^^  attend  my  person,  are  desUned  to  defend,  not  to  oppress, 
*^  the  citizens;  and  these  troc^,  I  trust,  know,  upon  every 
^  occasion,  the  limits  of  their  duty. 

^^  Uncommon  taxes  have  lately  been  levied  in  the  provinces 
^  and  in  Italy,  but  not  for  my  private  use.  I  have,  in  reali* 
^*  ty,  eiqpended  my  own  fortune,  and  contracted  immoderate 
*^  debts  in  the  public  service;  and,  while  I  myself  have  borne 
*^  so  great  a  part  of  the  burden,  am  likewise  made  to  bear 
^^  the  blame  of  what  others  have  imposed."  He  concluded 
with  assurances,  that  the  arrears  which  were  due  to  the 
legions,  and  the  other  debts  of  the  public,^  should  be  paid 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  people. 

In  this  speech  was  conveyed,  not  the  indignant  and  me* 
nacing  spirit  of  Sylla,  who  despised  the  very  powerof  whichhe 
was  himself  possessed,  but  the  conscious  state  and  reflecting 
condescension  of  a  prince,  who  admired,  and  wished  to  recom* 
mend,  his  own  greatness.  The  Roman  people,  in  former  in- 
stances of  usurpation,  had  experienced  sanguinary  and  violent 
treatment ;  and  they  now  seemed  to  bear  with  indifference 
the  entire  suppression  of  their  political  rights,  when  execut* 
ed  by  hands  that  refrained  from  proscriptions  and  murders. 
But, as  Csesar  seemed  to  think  his  present  elevation  the  highest 
object  of  human  wishes,  there  were  some  who,  although  now 
silent,  thought  their  own  present  subjection  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation  and  misery.  ^^  What  should  I  do  in  such 
times?"  says  Cicero  to  his  correspondent.  "  Books  cannot  al- 
**  ways  amuse  me.  I  go  into  any  company,  affect  to  be  noisy, 
**  and  laugh,  to  conceal  my  sorrow.'^f 

The  populace  were  gratified  with  shows,  processions,  and 
feasts,  and  with  the  bounties  which  they  received  in  money. 

♦  Dio.  Cass,  lib,  xliii.  c.  IS,  kc. 

t  Cic.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  ix.  cp.  26.— Miraris tarn  exhilimtam  cise  scnitu- 
um  nostram.  Qiiid  ergo  faciam  ?— -xUi  lotjuor  quod  in  solum  ut  dicitur,  et 
j^emitura  ia  riiua  maximos  tjransfero. 
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Cesar  had  four  sqiarate  triumphs  in  one  month.    The  first 
for  his  conquest  of  Gaul;  at  which  Vercingetorix^  the  prince 
of  the  ArVemi,  by  a  custom  cruel  and  odious  in  all  its  parts^ 
was  led  in  chains,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.     The  second 
for  his  victory  in  Eg}^pt;  at  which  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  the 
^ueeUi  was  exhibited  in  fetters,  and,  by  her  youth  and  beauty, 
excited  a  general  compassion,  which  preserved  her  life*     A 
third  for  the  defeat  of  Phamaces  ;  where  the  trophies,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  marked  widi  the  words,  /coacr, 
/  saxv^  I  vanquUhed.     I'he  last  for  the  overthrow  of  the  king 
of  Numidia ;  in  which  the  infant  son  of  that  prince  was  carri- 
ed  in  processioiu    This  captive,  having  received  a  literaiy 
education  at  Rome,  became  afterwards,  according  to  Plutarch, 
'  an  historian  of  eminence.^ 

Although  triumphs  were  not  to  be  obtained  for  the  defeat 
of  fellow-citizens,  and  nothing  in  diese  processions  had  a  re* 
ference  to  Pompey,  yet  the  e£Bgies  of  many  considerable  sena- 
tors, who  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war,  were  carried  befcwe  the 
victor's  chariot. 

In  these  processions,  Caesar  is  said  to  have  carried  to  Ae 
treasury,  in  all,  sixty  thousand  talents  in  money ,t  and  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty*two  chapleto  or  crowns 
of  gold,  weighing  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds«:|;  He  at  the  same  time  distributed,  to  each  private 
man  of  the  army,  five  thousand  denarii  or  drachmas,  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  sterling;  to  each  centu- 
rion, double:  to  the  tribune,  quadruple:  to  die  peo{de,  an 
Attic  mina  of  an  hundred  drachmas,  or  about  three  pounds 
four  shillings  and  seven-pence  a  man.|| 

The  soldiers,  who  walked  in  these  processions,  in  chanting 
their  ballads  and  lampoons,  took  the  usual  petulant  liberties 
with  their  leader ;  alluded  to  the  disorders  of  his  youth,  and 
to  the  crimes  of  his  age  ;  and  shewed  that  they  were  not  de- 
ceived by  the  professions  which  he  made  of  a  zeal  for  the 
libeities  of  the  people.     ^^  If  you  observe  the  laws,**  they 


•  Plut.  in  Cxs.— Dio  Cast.  f  About  10,000,000  L 

\  'ihe  Roman  poiKio  oiisiatcd  of  len  ouuces,  abouc 800,000  1. 
Ij  AppUn.— J.^.oa* 
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said,  ^'  you  shall  be  punished;  but,  if  you  boldly  transgress 
**  them  all,  a  crown  is  your  reward.*'  These  appearances  of 
freedom  in  the  troops,  perhaps,  flattered  the  people  with  some 
image  of  the  ancient  familiarity  of  ranks  which  subsisted  in 
times  of  the  republic:  but  the  license  of  mere  soldiers  of  for* 
tune  brings  $00  often  the  reverse  of  freedom  to  the  people*; 
and,  in  whatever  degree  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  qua« 
lified  to  judge  of  their  own  situation,  it  is  likely  that  the 
pageants,  which  now  entertained  them,  were  part  of  the  means 
which  Csesar  employed  to  reconcile  them  to  his  usurpation^ 
and  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  the  subversion  of  every 
privilege  they  had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  Further  to 
secure  these  effects,  he  continued  to  multiply  shows  and  pub« 
lie  diversions*  He  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  triumphs, 
walked  in  procession,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  magnificent 
edifices  he  had  built,  and,  in  his  return  at  night  from  this  ce- 
remony, attended  by  multitudes  of  the  people,  was  lighted  by 
torches  borne  on  elephants.^  At  the  same  time  he  erected 
theatres,  and  exhibited  dramatic  performances,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  amply  indulged  the  taste  of  the  populace 
for  entertainments  of  every  sorU  He  introduced,  not  only 
gladiators  to  fight  in  single  combat,  but  parties  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  to  engage,  in  considerable  numbers,  on  oppo» 
site  sides,  and,  in  respect  to  the  actual  effusion  of  blood,  to 
furnish  no  mean  representation  of  war.  Among  these,  he 
shewed  the  manner  of  fighting  from  elephants,  having  forty  of 
these  animals  properly  mounted,  and  the  manner  likewise  of 
fighting  at  sea,  having  vessels  on  a  piece  of  water  which  was 
formed  for  the  purpose*  In  most  of  these  battles,  the  parties 
engaged,  being  captives  or  malefactors  otherwise  condemned 
to  die,  but  now  armed  against  one  another,  with  promise  of 
life  to  the  victor,  gave  a  serious  exhibition  of  the  utmost 
efforts  they  could  make  for  mutual  destruction* 

Among  the  other  articles  of  show  and  expense,  which 
composed  the  magnificence  of  these  entertainments,  are  men- 
tioned  the  blinds  or  awnings  of  silk,  a  material  then  of  the 
highest  price,  which  were  spread  over  the  public  theatres,  to 

*  Dia  Cass. — Suetonius. . 
VOL.   II.  2  L 
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shade  the  spectators  from  the  sun,  and  to  enable  them,  umfis^ 
turbed,  from  under  these  delicate  coverings,  to  enjoy  the 
sights  of  bloodshed  and  horror  which  were  presented  before 
them*     Two  human  sacrifices,  we  are  told,  were  at  the  same 
time  offered  up  in  the  field  of  Mars,  by  priests  specially  nam* 
ed  for  this  service.     Of  this  shocking  exhibition^  the  histori- 
an does  not  explain  the  occasion*^    The  whole  was  attended 
by  a  feast,  to  which  the  people  were  invited,  and  at  which 
twenty  thousand  benches  or  couches  were  placed  for  these 
numerous  guests.t     So  great  was  the  concourse  from  tbe 
country,  to  this  entertainment,  that  multitudes  lay  in  tlic 
streets,  or  lodged  in  booths  erected  for  the  occasion.     Many 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  killed  in  the  crowds.    Among 
those  who  perished  in  this  manner,  two  Roman  senators  are 
mentioned. 

This  method  of  .gaining  the  people,  by  flattering  their  dis- 
position to  dissipation  and  idleness,  was  already  familiar  at 
Rome.  It  had  been  employed  under  the  republic  in  proeur- 
ing  favour,  and  in  purchasing  votes  by  those  who  aspired  to 
the  offices  of  state.  It  was  now  extended  by  Caesar,  to  eCFect 
the  revolution  he  had  in  view,  and  to  reconcile  the  populace 
of  Rome,  who  had  for  some  time  governed  the  empire,  to  die 
loss  of  their  political  consequence,  in  being  deprived  of  a 
power  which  they  were  indeed,  for  a  considerable  period,  im- 
worthy  to  hold.  It  is  probable  that  the  arms  of  Caesar  were 
not  more  successful  in  subduing  those  who  opposed  him  in 
the  field,  than  these  popular  arts  were  in  gaining  the  consent 
of  his  subjects  to  the  dominion  he  was  about  to  assume. 

From  this  time  forward,  this  successful  adventurer  took 
upon  himself  all  the  functions  of  government,  and,  while  he 
suffered  the  forms  of  a  senate  and  popular  assemblies  to  re* 
main,  availed  himself  of  their  name  and  authority,  without 
consulting  with  either,  affixing,  without  their  knowledge,  'and 
without  scruple,  the  superscription  of  particular  senators  to 
the  decrees  or  edicts  which  he  sent  abroad  into  the  province84 


•  Dm.  Cati.  lib.  xliii.  c.  24.  f  PI"*-  >«  Cses. 

\  It  is  well  kno%  n  that  the  Senatib  Conaulta  bore  the  names  of  the  Moa* 
lort  by  whom  they  were  propoied. 
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•*  My  name,'*  says  Cicero,  "  is  often  prefixed  to  puUic  deeds 
^  which  are  sent  abroad,  as  having  been  moved  or  drawn  up 
^  by  me,  and  which  come  back  from  Armenia. or  Syria,  as 
**  mine,  before  I  have  ever  heard  of  them  at  Rome*  Do  not 
**  imagine  I  am  in  jest;  for  I  have  letters  from  persons, 
^*  whose  names  I  never  heard  of  before,  thanking  me  for  the 
^  honour  I  have  done  them  in  bestowing  the  title  of  king."^ 
Equally  absolute  in  the  city  as  in  the  provinces,  Csesar 
placed  whomever  he  thought  proper  on  the  rolls  of  the  senate ; 
and,  without  regard  to  birth,  declared  some  to  be  of  patrician 
rank.  He  recalled  some  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  for 
illegal  practices,  and  reinstated  in  their  ranks  many  whom 
the  censors  had  degraded.^  In  all  the  elections,  he  named 
half  the  magistrates,  or,  in  a  mandate,  addressed  to  the  tribes, 
took  upon  himself  to  direct  the  people,  whom  they  were  to 
choo8e4  In  the  exercise  of  so  much  power,  he  became  re- 
served and  difficult  of  access,  familiar  only  with  persons 
whom  he  himself  had  raised,  and  who  had  talents  amusing  or 
serviceable,  without  any  pretensions  to  alarm  his  jealousy»|| 
Nevertheless,  if  the  Romans  could  have  overlooked  what  was 
offensive  in  his  manner,  or  illegal  in  the  powers  which  he  had 
thus  usurped,  many  of  his  acts  were  in  themselves,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  able  a  personage,  worthy  of  a 
great  prince,  and  tending  to  reform  abuses,  as  well  as  to  faci- 
liute  the  summary  proceedings  of  the  despotical  power  he 
had  assumed. 

*  Ante  studio  Sen^itiU  Consultum  in  Arroeniam  et  Syriam  esse  perUtum^ 
quod  in  meam  lententiam  factam  ease  dicatur,  qoam  onmino  mentionem 
uUam  de  ea  re  esse  factam.  Atque  hoc  nolim  me  jocare  putet,  nam  mihi 
•cito  jam,  a  regibus  oltimis  allatat  este  Uterma,  quibiu  mihi  gratiaa  agMit, 
qaod  se  mea  icntentia  regei  appellaverim ;  quos  ego  non  modo  reget  ap- 
pellatos,  led  omnino  nato  nesciebam.     Cicero,  ad  Familiarei,  lib.  ix.  ep  15. 

f  At  this  time,  he  with  much  difficulty  was  persuaded,  at  the  interces- 
tion  of  the  senate,  to  permit  the  retgm  of  Caiut  Marcellut,  who,  at  Athens, 
on  his  way  into  Italy,  was,  upon  motives  which  have  not  been  expUdn- 
ed,  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  attendants.  This  Marcellus  was  consul, 
U.  C.  703. 

f  The  words  of  Caesar's  mandate  were,  '*  Caesar  dictator  tribui,  Sec.  kjc, 
commendo  vobis  iUum,  &c.  &c.  ut  vestro  sufiragio  soam  dignitatem  teneat." 
Sueton.  in  Caes. 

II  Cicer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  tv.  ep.  9.    lb.  lib.  n.  ep.  14. 
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Among^  the  first  acts  of  this  reign^  the  law  of  SyHtL,  hy 
which  the  children  of  the  proscribed  had  been  excluded  froot 
holding  any  office  in  the  state,  was  repealed^     The  judiciaiTr 
laWf  which  had  undergone  so  many  alterations,  and, which,  in 
its  latest  form,  admitted  some  of  the  inferior  class  ot  the  peo- 
ple^ on  the  roll  of  the  judges  or  jurymen,  was  now  reformed^ 
so  as  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  judicature  to  the  senators  and 
knights.     A  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  tides  of  those  who 
had  been  in  the  practice  to  receive  com  at  the  public  granaf- 
ries;  and  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced^t  Of  the  com- 
panies which  had  been  multiplied  for  factious  putpoacs,  many 
were  abolished,  and  the  original  corporations  of  the  city  akme 
were  permitted  to  remain*   Many  punishments,  for  the  better 
restraining  of  crimes,  were   increased.     To  the  ordinaiy 
punishment  of  murder  was  joined  the  confiscation  of  die 
whole  estate  of  the  murderer;  to  that  of  some  other  crimes, 
the  confiscation  of  one  half.     The  kalendar  was  Tefi:>rmed 
upon  the  principles  established  by  the  Egyptian  astroncMners* 
The  reckoning  by  lunar  months,  and  the  use  of  irregular  inter* 
calations,  which  had  been  frequently  made  for  party  and  polW 
tical  purposes,  had  so  deranged  the  terms,  that  the  festivais 
to  be  observed  by  reapers  did  not  happen  in  summer,  or  those 
of  the  vintage  in  autumn.     To  restore  them,  therefore,  to 
dieir  proper  dates  in  the  kalendar,  no  less  than  an  intercala- 
tion of  sixty-seven  days,  or  above  two  months,  was  required. 
This  intercalation  was  made  in  the  present  year,  between  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  so  that  the  name  of 
December  was  transferred  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  to  that,  where  it  still  remains,  of  the  winter  solstice. 

Under  the  government  of  Caesar,  from  whom  little  severity 
of  manners  was  to  be  expected,  sumptuary  laws  were  framed 

•  The  Tribuni  iErarii. 

f  The  leaders  of  faction,  under  the  republic,  and  no  one  probably  mort 
than  Czs^r  himself,  in  order  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  partisans,  had 
augmented  this  list,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  become  a  great  abuse.  Dioa 
Cassius  says,  it  was  at  this  time  reduced  by  Cscsar  to  one-half.  Suetonius 
specities  the  numbers  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  Plutarch  and  Appian  state  the  reduction,  so  as  to 
be  understood  of  the  numbers  of  the  whole  people,  in  comparing  the  muster 
taken  before  the  civil  war  with  the  one  now  made. 
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tX>  re8ls*ain  the  expense  of  the  table ;  and  he  himself  expressed 
great  zeal  to  correct  the  abuse  which  prevailed  in  this  article# 
Being  sensible  that  Italy  was  greatly  depopulated  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  the  devastations  of  the 
late  civil  war,  he  took  measures  to  restore  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  both  by  detaining  the  natives  of  Italy  at  home,  and 
by  inviting  foreigners  to  settle.  He  gave  premiums  to  those 
who  had  families ;  as  if  any  premium  could  compensate  the 
want  of  that  domestic  security  and  freedom  which  render  the 
establishment  of  a  family  the  principal  charm  of  human  life. 
This  charm,  indeed,  his  project  of  dominion  was  likely  to 
mar;  and  the  natural  substitutes  with  him  were  pains  and 
restraints ;  and,  of  this  kind,  he  ordered  that  no  citizen  above 
twenty,  nor  under  ten,  except  belonging  to  the  army,  should 
remain  out  of  Italy  above  three  years  at  a  time;  and  that  the 
sons  of  senators,  except  in  the  family  or  retinue  of  public  offi« 
cers,  should  not  go  abroad :  that  all  landholders  in  Italy  should 
employ  no  less  than  one«third  freemen  on  their  lands;  that  all 
practitioners  of  liberal  arts,  particularly  foreign  physicians 
settling  at  Rome,  should  be  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  extended  the  privilege  of  Romans 
to  whole  cities  and  provinces,  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;^  by  these  means  seeming  to  increase  the  number  of  citi- 
zens, or  at  least  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  bear  this 
title.  Sensible  that  he  himself  had  become  dangerous  to  the 
republic,  by  having  his  power  as  a  provincial  officer  improper- 
ly prolonged,  he  took  measures  to  prevent  a  similar  danger 
to  the  government,  of  which  he  himself  had  iiow  acquired 
the  possession,  limiting  the  duration  of  command  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  if  with  the  title  of  propraetor,  to  one  year,  or  with  that 
of  proconsul,  tatwo  years;  a  regulation,  in  which  he  shewed 
how  well  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  ladder  by  which  he 
himself  had  mounted  to  his  present  elevation,  and  how  much 
he  desired  to  with-hold  the  use  of  it  from  any  one  else,  who 
might  be  disposed  to  tread  in  his  steps,  or  to  dispute  his  own 
continuance  in  the  height  he  had  gained. 

•  Dio.  Cass.-— Sueton.— Appian. 
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While  this  successful  adventurer,  on  a  supposition  that  aB 
government  had  devolved  on  himself,  was  providing  for  the 
security  of  his  power,  and  on  a  supposition  that  he  had  no 
enemy  left  in  the  field,  or  that  the  remains  of  the  adverse 
party  in  the  provinces  might  be  extinguished  by  his  officers, 
was  betaking  himself  to  civil  aflfairs  and  to  popular  arts^  be 
had  reports  from  Spain,  which  convinced  him  that  his  own 
presence  might  still  be  necessary  to  repress  a  party  which  be- 
gan in  that  country  to  resume  its  vigour  under  the  sons  of 
Pompey.  He  had  sent  Didius,  with  the  fleet  and  army,  from 
Sardinia,  to  secure  the  possession  of  Spain ;  but  this  service 
was  found  to  be  more  diflBcult  than  was  at  first  apprehended* 
He  himself  had,  in  appearance,  upon  the  defeat  of  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  reduced  this  province ;  but  many  humours  had 
broke  out  in  it,  while  he  was  afterwards  so  much  occupied  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  Even  the  troops  of  that  country, 
which  had  joined  his  standard,  mutinied,  or,  during  the  on* 
certain  state  of  his  fortunes  in  Thessaly  and  Egypt,  became 
refractory  to  the  orders  of  his  officers,  and  though,  upon  the 
death  of  Cassius  Longinus,  and  the  succession  of  Trebonius, 
their  discipline  was  in  appearance  restored;  yet,  conscious- 
ness of  the  heinous  offence  they  had  committed  against  the 
victor  made  them  doubt  of  his  forgiveness;  and,  joined  with 
the  inclination  and  respect  which  they  yet  entertained  for  the 
family  of  his  rival,  determined  them  to  take  part  against  him. 
They  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Sc^io,  while 
he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  Africa,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  send  a  proper  officer  into  Spain,  to  take  the 
command  of  such  forces  as  could  be  raised  in  the  province. 

The  person  sent  for  this  purpose  was  the  eldest  of  the  two 
sons  of  Pompey,  who,  in  his  way,  put  into  tiie  island  of  Map 
jorca,  and  was  there  detained  b^  sickness,  or  remained  some 
time  in  expectation  that  he  might  prevail  on  the  natives  to 
espouse  his  cause.  The  troops  on  the  continent  of  Spain,  in 
the  mean  time,  even  before  the  young  Pompey  arrived  to  take 
the  command  of  them,  had»declared  themselves  openly  against 
Caesar,  and  erased  his  name  from  their  bucklers*  They 
•Uiged  his  lieutenant  Trebonius  to  fly  from  their  quarters, 
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and  owned  T.  Quintus  Scapula  and  Q*  Apronius  for  their 
generals. 

In  this  posture  of  aflPairs,  young  Pompcy  arrived  in  Spain^ 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  army,  and  either  received  or 
forced  the  submission  of  the  principal  towns.  He  was  like- 
wise strengthened  by  the  accession  of  all  the  Roman  settlers 
in  the  province,  who  retained  any  zeal  for  the  republic,  and 
by  the  remains  of  former  armies  who  had  been  levied  by  his 
father,  especially  such  of  that  army  which  had  served  under 
Afranius  on  the  Segra  as  were  left  in  Spain,  and  by  many  offi- 
cers of  rank,  who,  having  escaped  from  Thessaly  or  Africa 
upon  the  late  calamities  of  their  party,  had  taken  refuge  in 
diis  country*  Among  these,  Labienus  and  Varus,  with  as 
many  as  could  be  saved  from  the  massacre  at  Thapsus,  were 
assembling  anew  under  the  memorable,  though  unfortunate^ 
standard  of  Pompey.  The  two  brothers,  Cnseus  and  Sextus^ 
were  joined  together;  and,  supported  by  the  name  of  their 
father,  which  was  still  in  high  veneration,  had  assembled  thir- 
teen legions.  Among  these  were  two  legions  of  native  Spa- 
niards, who  had  deserted  from  Trebonius;  one  that  was 
raised  from  the  Roman  colonists  in  Spain;  and  a  fourth, 
which  had  arrived  from  Africa  with  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers** 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  Q.  Pedius  or  Didius,t  the  officers 
of  Csesar,  being  unable  to  contend  for  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince, remained  on  the  defensive,  and,  by  the  reports  which 
they  made  to  their  commander,  represented  the  necessi^  of 
his  own  presence  for  its  entire  recovery. 

The  continuance  of  the  dictatorial  power  in  Cssar's  per- 
son  had  superseded  the  usual  succession  in  the  offices  of  state. 
Lepidus  still  remained  in  his  station  of  general  of  horse ;  and, 
with  a  council  of  six  or  nine  prefects,  being  left  to  command 
at  Rome,  Caesar  himself  set  out  in  the  autumn  for  Spain*  He 
ordered  troops  from  Italy,  to  reinforce  those  already  employed 
in  his  service,  and,  in  twenty*seven  days  after  his  departure 
from  Rome,  arrived  at  Saguntum.| 

*  Hirtins,  de  Bell.  Hup.  f  Dio.  Cass.  ibid.  c.  31. 

I  App.  de  Bell.  CtriL  lib.  ii.  or«  as  Strabo  writes*  at  Obulio,  lib.  iii.  p.  160. 
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Upon  the  newt  of  Csedar's  approach,  Cnsus  Pbmpeius  haid 
assembled  all  his  force  on  the  Boetis,  now  the  GuadalquiTir, 
posted  his  brother  Sextus,  with  a  proper  garrison,  at  Corduba, 
and  himself  endeavoured  to  reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  scUl 
held  out  against  him  in  that  neighbourhood.     Csesar^s  first 
object,  upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  was  to  preserve  this  place 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.     For  this  purpose,  he 
detached  eleven  cohorts,  under  the  command  of  L.  Julius 
PaciaKus,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  town*     The  night,  in  which  they  marched  for  this  pur- 
pose, being  stormy  and  dark,  they  passed  the  first  posts  of 
the  enemy  unnoticed.   But,  approaching  the  walls,  they  were 
challenged  by  the  sentries  there  placed  by  the  besiegers ;  and 
the  officer,  who  led  the  van  of  Caesar's  reinforcement,  having 
answered,  in  a  low  voice,  that  they  were  a  detachment  ordered 
by  Pompey  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  in  search  of  some  entry, 
by  which,  imder  the  cover  of  the  night,  they  might  surprise 
the  garrison,  they  were  suffered  to  pass ;  and,  presenting  them* 
selves  at  one  of  the  gates,  upon  a  signal  that  had  been  agreed 
upon,  they  were  admitted  into  the  town. 

While  Caesar  thus  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Ulia,  he  him- 
self, to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  marched  \xp  to  Cor* 
duba,  cut  off  a  party  that  had  been  sent  from  thence  to  observe 
his  motions,  and  threatened  the  town  with  a  siege.  Sextos, 
who  was  in  the  place,  being  alarmed,  sent  pressing  represent 
tations  to  his  brother,  who,  accordingly,  abandoned  his  lines 
before  Ulia,  and  marched  to  his  relief.  Both  armies  en- 
camped on  the  Guadalquivir.*  The  parties  that  were  sent 
forward  from  each,  to  scour  the  country,  or  to  cover  their  re- 
spective quarters,  were  engaged  in  daily  skirmishes.  But 
the  two  brothers,  being  in  possession  of  the  principal  stations, 
and  in  condition  to  protract  the  war,  continued  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  Csesar,  on  his  part,  made  some  movements,  in 
order  to  disconcert  them,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  an  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  action ;  but  the  country  being  hilly,  and  the 
towns  generally  built  upon  heights,  every-where  furnished 
strong  posts  for  the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  making  any 

•  The  Boetis. 
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pio^rtw.    The  winter  at  the  same  time  approaching,  expos- 
ed his  army  to  considerable  hardships,  from  a  sea- 
son which  even  there  had  severities,  and  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.    Under  these  disadvantages  he  under- 
took the  siege  of  Allegua,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  February^ 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  obliged  that  town  to  surrender.* 

Our  accounts  of  these  operations,  which  are  ascribed  to 
Hirtius,  and  which,  with  his  other  performances,  are  annexed 
to  Caesar's  Commentaries,  being  less  perfect  than  other  parts 
of  the  same  collection,  all  we  can  distinctly  learn  from  th^m  is, 
that  after  a  variety  of  diflPerent  movements,  which  gave  rise 
to  frequent  skirmishes,  the  armies,  in  the  month  of  March, 
came  to  encamp  in  the  plain  of  Munda,  about  five  miles  from 
each  other;  that  C^ar  was  about  to  leave  his  station,  when, 
in  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure,  he  had  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  been  under  arms  from  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  were  meditating  some  attempt  on  his 
camp.  This  intelligence  was  followed  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  their  army  on  some  elevated  grounds  near  the  town  of 
Munda ;  but,  as  they  still  shewed  no  disposition  on  their  part 
to  enter  the  plain,  Cssar,  after  some  hesitation,  advanced  to 
Attack  them  on  the  heights. 

In  the  army  of  Pompey,  together  wiA  the  flower  of  a  war- 
like people,  the  natives  of  Spain,  were  assembled  many  vete- 
rans of  the  Roman  legions,  inured  to  blood;  many  Roman 
citizens  of  rank,  now  pushed  to  despair,  or  warned,  by  the 
fate  of  their  party  at  Thapsus,  not  to  expect  safety  from  the 
mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  not  to  have  any  hopes  but 
in  their  swords.  Under  these  impressions,  they  waited  for 
Caesar's  approach  with  a  proper  countenance,  and,  on  the  first 
onset,  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  by  whom  they 
•  were  attacked.  In  this  extremity,  Caesar  ran  into  the  ranks 
of  his  own  men;  said,  they  were  deUvering  him  over  to  hoys; 
laid  hold  of  a  sword  and  a  shield,  and,  calling  out  that  this 
then  should  be  the  last  day  of  his  life^  ami  of  their  services^ 
took  a  place  in  the  ranks,  as  a  mere  legionary  soldier.  In 
this  manner  he  renewed  the  action;  and,  being  reduced  to  the 

•  Hirtius,  dc  Bell.  Hisp. 
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necessity  of  animating  his  men.  with  the  example  of  his 
personal  valour,  committed  his  fortune  and  bis  life  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  contest,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  legionauy  soldier, 
and  in  which  his  abili^  as  an  officer  could  no  longer  have  any 
share:  but,  while  the  event  was  still  in  suspense,  Bogud,  an 
African,  commanding  a  body  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Caesar, 
having  made  an  attempt  to  pierce  into  Pompey's  camp,  drew 
Labienus  from  his  post  in  the  field  to  cover  it*     This  error,* 
committed  by  a  veteran  officer  in  the  heat  of  action,  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day  against  himself*     The  troops,  who  tiB 
then  valiandy  sustained  Cssar^s  attack,  believing  that  Labie- 
nus deserted  them,  insuntly  fled  in  disorder.     The  slaughter 
from  thenceforward  turned,  as  usual,  entirely  against  those 
who  fled.     Thirty  thousand  fell  upon  the  field,  and  among 
them  three  thousand  Roman  citizens  of  high  condition,  widi 
Labienus  and  Attius  Varus  at  their  head.    Seventeen  officera 
of  rank  were  taken,  with  thirteen  Roman  eagles  or  legionaij 
standards. 

Caesar  acknowledged  that,  having  on  other  occasions  fought 
for  victory,  he  had  now  been  obliged  to  fight  for  his  life. "  He 
had  a  thousand  men  killed,  and  five  hundred  wounded,  before 
the  enemy  gave  way*  Part  of  the  vanquished  army  retired 
into  the  town  of  Munda,  part  into  the  camp,  and,  in  their  re« 
spective  posts,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Csesar,  on  the  approach  of  night,  took  possession 
of  all  the  avenues  by  which  either  might  escape ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  troops  he  employed  in  this  service,  instead  of  tni> 
verses  of  earth  or  stone  to  obstruct  the  highways,  raised  up 
mounds  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Caesar,  having 
left  the  town  of  Munda  in  this  manner  blocked  up  or  invested, 
set  out  for  Corduba,  which  Sextus,  the  younger  of  the  two 
Pompeys,  upon  the  news  of  the  batde,  had  already  aban- 
doned. 

Cnseus,  on  seeing  the  rout  of  his  own  army,  fled,  with  a 
small  party  of  horse,  on  the  road  to  Carteia.  f    Here  he  had 

*  It  is  obvioui  that  he  ought  to  have  left  the  camp  and  all  its  contents  t» 
their  fate,  until  the  principal  event  was  decided, 
f  Now  Gibraltar. 
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coHected  most  of  his  shipping  and  naval  stores;  but  the  news 
of  his  defeat  having  arrived  before  him,  the  people  were  di« 
vided  in  their  inclinations.  Part  had  already  sent  a  deputa* 
tion,  with  an  o£fer  of  their  services,  to  Csesar;  part  still  ad* 
hered  to  the  family  of  Pompey;  and  from  these  opposite 
dispositions  had  proceeded  to  actual  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets*  Cn9us  himself  was  wounded  in  one  of  their 
scuffles,  and,  expecting  no  safety  in  a  place  in  which  so  many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  declared  against  him,  took  ship,  and 
put  to  sea  with  thirty  galleys.  He  was  pursued  by  Didius, 
who  commanded  Cesar's  squadron  at  Gades;  and  being 
obliged  in  a  few  days  to  stop  for  a  supply  of  water,  of  which 
he  had  been  ill  provided  at  his  sudden  departure  from  Carteia, 
he  was  overtaken,  most  of  his  ships  destroyed,  and  he  him« 
self  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  on  shore.  Soon  after  his  land- 
ing,  he  dismissed  his  attendants,  or  was  deserted  by  themi 
and,  encountering  a  party  of  the  enemy,  though  weakened  by 
his  wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  he  continued  with  great  valour 
to  defend  himself,  until  he  was  overpowered  and  slain.  His 
head,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  times,  was 
tent  to  the  conqueror,  and  exposed  at  Hispalis. 

In  the  preceding  operations  of  the  war,  every  circumstance 
contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  success  of 
CsMar.  In  the  very  outset  of  the  contest,  half  the  nobility, 
ruined  by  prodigality  and  extravagance,  had  been  desirous  of 
anarchy  mid  confusion.  Citizens  high  in  civil  rank,  and  with 
fortunes  entire,  were  generally  glad  to  forego  their  political 
importance  in  exchange  for  ease  and  safety,  under  which  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  villas  or  country  retreats.  Even 
the  arms  which  should  have  protected  the  commonwealth 
were  in  the  hands  of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  in« 
cKned  to  favour  diat  side  from  which  they  looked  for  the 
establishment  of  military  govennent;  they  fought  to  procure 
great  power  and  estates  for  themselves,  not  to  preserve  laws 
which  gave  the  security  of  property  and  the  superiority  of 
wealth  to  others.  Many  of  the  senators,  indeed,  perceived 
the  impending  ruin,  and  were  prevailed  upon  to  make  some 
efforu  for  the  preservation  of  die  state ;  but,  on  most  occa- 
sions,  too  hastily  despaired  of  the  cause.     It  was  not  thought 
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kooQurable  or  atfe  for  a  ciuzen  to  survive  bis  freedom.  Upois 
this  principle,  the  friends  of  the  republic,  in  camid^ntAm 
numbers^  while  they  escaped  from  their  enemiea,  perished  by 
dicir  own  hands* 

Soon  after  the  action  at  Munda,  Scapula,  one  of  the  oficera 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  in  Spain,  turned  the 
practice  of  suicide  into  a  kind  of  farce.     Having  redred  to 
Corduba  from  the  field  of  baule,  he  ordered  a  magniiceBS 
pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  and  covered  with  carpets;  and,  hav« 
ing  given  an  elegant  entertainment,  and  distributed  his  nsonej 
among  his  attendants  and  servants,  mounted  to  the  top  of  this 
fabric,  and,  while  one  servant  pierced  the  master  with  Jiia 
sword,  another  set  fire  to  the  pile.     Thus  the  victories  of 
C«8ar  were  completed  even  by  his  enemies;  a^,  wiuW  he 
made  a  fresh  step  to  dominion  at  every  encounter,  they  who 
opposed  him  went  headlong,  and  abandoned  their  country  to 
its  ruin* 

The  province  of  Spain,  under  a  proper  conduct  of  its  fercc 
and  resources,  if  it  had  not  been  able  to  stop  at  once  the 
career  of  Caesar's  victories,  was  surely  sufficient  to  have  givoa 
him  more  trouUe  than  any  other  part  of  the  enapire.  Its 
natives,  brave,  and  addicted  to  war,  were  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans only  in  policy  and  discipline.  They  had  been  averse 
to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and  would  not,  even  in  its  highest  prooc 
perity,  prefer  it  to  the  cause  they  had  originally  eq)oused. 
Being  mixed  with  tlie  remains  of  Roman  armies  which  had 
been  broken  and  dispersed  in  the  field,  they  still  maintained 
every  place  of  defence  against  the  conqueror  i  and,  within  the 
walls  of  cities  to  which  they  retired,  defended  themselves  to 
the  last  extremity* 

Caesar,  having  beeti  employed  part  of  the  spring,  ^nd  the 
ibllowing  summer,  in  subduing  this  scattered  enemy,  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  province*  He  assembled  the  principal  in- 
habitants at  Hispalis;  and,  having  upbraided  them  with  their 
animosity  to  himself  and  to  the  Roman  people,  he  put  tkem 
in  mind  of  his  early  connexion  with  their  country,  as  quaestor, 
and  as  praetor,  and  of  his  repeated  good  offices  in  the  quali- 
ties of  senator  an^  magistrate:  having  made  a  proper  esta- 
blishment for  the  government  of  the  province,  he  set  out  for 
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Italy^^  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  October.f  There,  although 
it  uras  contrary  to  ti;^  practice  of  former  ages  to  admit  of 
triumphs  where  the  vanquished  were  fcIlow*citizens,  he  tooji; 
^  triumph  for  his  late  victory  at  Munda;  and,  the  more  to 
amuse  the  people^  who,  whatever  be  the  occasion,  are  capti« 
vated  with  such  exhibitions,  he  appointed  separate  proces* 
sions,  on  the  same  account,  to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  to 
Didius,  who  had  acted  imder  him  in  that  service. 

These  triumphs,  over  the  supposed  last  defenders  of  the 
public  liberty,  and  over  the  perishing  remains  of  the  family 
of  Pompey,  so  long  respected  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  festivi- 
ty  which  they  were  intended  to  inspire,  were  attended  with 
ni^ny  signs  of  dejection.  But  none  took  upon  him  to  cen- 
sure, or  was  qualified  to  stem,  the  torrent  of  servility,  by  which 
all  orders  of  men  were  carried.  The  same  succession  of 
games  and  entertainments  were  ordered  as  in  the  former  year. 
The  senate  and  people,  indeed,  had  no  longer  any  concessions 
to  be  added  to  those  already  made  to  the  conqueror,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  re^ne  on  the  language  of  adulation,  which  they 
had  so  amply  employed  in  former  decrees;  but  something  to 
distinguish  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  to  shew  the  ardour 
of  some  to  pay  their  court,  and  to  disguise  the  discontent  and 
the  sorrow  of  others,  was  thought  necessary  on  the  present 
occasion.  A  thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  ordered  to 
continue  for  fifty  days.  The  anniversar)'  of  the  twentieth  of 
April,  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Munda 
was  received  at  Rome,  was  ordered  to  be  for  ever  celebrated 
with  games  of  the  circus.:|;  Even  they  who  felt  a  secret  in- 
dignation at  the  elevation  of  a  single  person  to  act  as  lord  of 
the  commonwealth,  concurred,  in  appearance,  with  these  reso- 
lutions in  honour  of  C«aar.  ||  They  flattered  themselves  that 
they  were  hastening  his  ruin ;  that,  in  such  draughts,  the  full 

*  Antony  had  set  out  from  Rome,  to  fne«t  C«tsr;  but,  to  the  great  tur- 
prite  and  alarm  of  every  body,  returned  unexpectedly  to  Rome.  Cicero  ad 
Att.  xii.  IB. 

It  wai  known  afterwards,  that  Antony  returned  under  the  surprise  of  an 
order  given  by  Cxsar,  to  oblige  him  to  pay  for  houses,  &c.  bought  at  Pom- 
pey't  sale.     Cicer.  Phil.  ii.  29.     Ibid.  xxxi.  29. 

t  VeUeiot  Paterculus.         \  Dio.  Cassius.  |]  Plutarch,  in  Cxa. 
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cvp  was  most  likely  to  nauseate ;  and  provocation,  when 
ried  to  extreme,  might  possibly  excite  revenge  in  the  spirits 
of  free  men,  if  any  yet  remained* 

In  the  concessions  which  were  made  to  Caesar,  whether 
taggested  by  his  friends  or  by  his  enemies,  there  was    no  at- 
tempt to  preserve  any  appearance  of  the  repnUic,  or  to  veil 
the  present  usurpation.     The   senate,  is  presenting^    their 
several  decrees,  waited  upon  Caesar  in  a  body,  as  sobjects  to 
acknowledge  their  sovereign ;  were  received  by  him  on  his 
chair  of  state,  and,  in  all  the  form  of  a  royal  ceremony, 
stretching  forth  his  hand  to  each  as  they  approached.  Wluk 
he  carried  the  external  show  of  his  elevation  to  this  height, 
Pontius  Aquih,  one  of  the  tribunes,  being  seated  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  his  office,  had  suffered  him,  iu  one  of  his  processioost^ 
to  pass,  without  rising  from  his  pbce*     This  he  greatly  re- 
sented. ^  Must  I,^'  he  said  to  those  who  attended  him,  **  re* 
^  sign  die  government  to  diis  tribune  V^  and  for  some  days, 
m  granting  requests  or  petitions,  he  still  aflfected  to  guard  his 
answers  ironically,  by  saying,  ^^  Provided  that  Pontius  Aqui- 
la  will  permit."^  The  consulate  was  offered  to  him  for  ten 
years ;  but  he  declined  it ;  as  he  destined  this,  with  other  udes 
of  distinction,  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  had  served 
him  in  the  war.     He  had  assumed  the  title  of  consul  in  his 
late  triumph,  but  immediately  after  resigned  it  to  Q,  Fabios 
Maximus. 

Such,  from  henceforward,  was  to  be  the  manner  of  con- 
ferring honours  under  the  monarchy  of  Rome.   Hitherto,  for 
some  time  back,  families  became  noble  in  consequence  of 
having  had  an  ancestor  admitted  into  the  senate,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  borne  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state, 
such  as  that  of  consul  or  praetor:  and  the  descendants,  in- 
stead of  titles,  recited  the  names  of  a  father  and  grandfather 
who  had  been  in  these  offices,  and,  in  place  of  ensigns  armo- 
rial, erected  in  their  halls  the  effigies  or  images  of  such 
ancestors.     Caesar,  that  he  might  have  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  gratify  his  retainers,  paid  no  regard  to  the  custo- 
mary establisbments  of  the  senate;  increased  its  numbers  at 

*  Sneton  in  C«:  c.  Tft. 
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pleasure,  inserting  in  the  rolls  such  persons  as  were  agreeiJ)le 
to  himself,  amounting  in  all  to  about  nine  himdred.  For  the 
same  purpose,  he  augmented  the  number  of  praetors  to 
fourteen,  and  that  of  qusstors  to  forty;  and  even,  without 
requiring  that  his  friends  should  pass  through  these  inferior 
offices,  rewarded  them,  at  pleasure,  widi  the  titular  honours 
of  consular,  prstorian,  patrician,  &c.;^  and  extended  his 
munificence  likewise  to  the  provinces,  by  admitting  aliens 
separately,  or  in  collective  bodies,  to  the  privilege  or  appella* 
tion  of  Roman  citizens* 

In  the  midst  of  examples  which  seemed  to  throw  a  ridicule 
on  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  to  substitute 
a  military  government  in  their  stead,  Csssar  was  pleased  to 
name  himself,  together  with  Mark  Antony,  as  consuls  for  the 
following  year.  This  compliment  paid  to  the  civil  establish* 
ment,  by  condescending  to  bear  the  name  of  legal  office, 
though  very  illegally  assumed,  flattered  the  citizem  with 
-hopes  that  he  meant  to  govern  under  some  form  of  a  repub* 
lief  Nothing,  however,  followed,  to  gratify  these  hopes: 
the  state  which  he  affected,  his  dress,  his  laurel  wreath,  the 
very  colour  and  height  of  his  buskins,  which  was  noticed,  die 
seal  which  he  chose  to  make  use  of,  being  the  impression  of  a 
Venus  armed,  in  ostentation  of  his  supposed  celestial  extrac* 
tion;  the  numerous  guards  and  retinue,  exceeding  two  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  he  was  constantly  attended ;!(  the 
'Satisfaction  with  which  he  seemed  to  receive  the  forced  ser- 
vility of  those  whom  his  sword  had  subdued,  betrayed  a  mind 
which,  though  possessed  of  real  superiority,  had  notsufficient 
elevation  to  disdain  die  false  appearance  of  greatness. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  had 
been  a  few  months  consul,  died  before  he  had  vacated  the 
office;  and,  about  noon  of  the  same  day,  C«sar,  who  had  as- 
sembled the  tribes,  ordered  them  to  take  the  form  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  to  elect  Caninius  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  which  was  only  part  of  a  day.  Plutarch  says  that 
Cicero  exhorted  the  people  to  be  speedy  in  paying  their  court 
to  this  new  consul;  ^^for  this  magistrate,''  he  said,  *^  may  be  out 

•  Dio.  Csu.  lib.  xliL  c.  47.    f  Apptsa.    f  Cicsr.  sd  Att.  lib.  xui.  ep.  58. 
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^  of  oftce  before  we  can  reach  hitn.**  Aad  Cicero  himscU^ 
deferring  to  this  fkrcical  election,  wrttei  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends,  "  We  have  had  a  consulate,  during  i^rtlich  no  one 
"  either  ate  or  drank,  and  yet  nothing  extraordinary  hap{>cn- 
**  ed;  for  so  great  was  the  vigilance  of  this  magistrate,  that 
**  he  never  slept  all  the  time  he  was  in  office.  You  may  laug^ 
"  at  these  things,"  he  says ;  "  but  if  you  were  here,  3^00 
**  would  crj'.^* 

On  the  following  day,  Cesar,  with  aU  the  powers  and  eiw 
signs  of  dictator,  took  possession  of  the  consulate,  in  conjuno 
tion  with  Antony.  He  intended,  after  havii^  held 
this  title  for  a  few  days  id  his  own  person,  to  resigB, 
it  in  fivtnir  of  Dobibella,  diough  a  )^oung  man^  still  feac  short 
of  the  legal  age.  The  execution  of  this  intenti<tai,  howwrer, 
was  some  time  delayed,  at  the  request  of  Mark  Antony,  who, 
being  jealous  of  Dolabellai  endeavoured  to  ob^ruct  his  pve> 
ferment* 

Caesar,  now  uniting  in  his  own  person  all  the  powers  of  die 
state,  whether  of  legislation  or  magistracy,  passed  the  winter 
in  forming  projects  to  embellish  the  capital  and  aggnoidiM 
the  empire ;  and,  among  regulations  for  the  better  govein* 
ment  of  the  city,  besides  the  sumptuary  laws  formerly  men- 
tioned, and  now  revived,  respecting  expense  of  the  table,  we 
read  of  his  prohibiting  the  use  of  Utters,  of  purple,  and  of 
pearls,  except  to  persons  of  a  certain  rank,  and  to  diem  oidy 
at  great  fc;stivals,  and  on  remm-kable  occasioils.  For  the 
better  execution  of  his  regulations  respecting  the  tiAle,  he  ap- 
pointed inspectors,  with  orders  to  seize  all  illicit  ardcles  of 
provision ;  and,  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  were  ktK>wh  to  escape 
in  the  markets,  he  sent  officers  to  seize  them  from  the  very 
tables  on  which  they  were  served*  And,  to  check  the  luxury 
of  the  times  in  other  articles,  he  imposed  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities. 

Under  the  ordinary  pretence,  that  the  laws  were  become 
too  voluminous,  he  ordered  them  to  be  digested  into  a  code, 

*  Cicer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  vii.  ep.  30.    Ita  Caninio  consule  scito.  neminem 
prandisse.     Nihil  tamen  eo  consule  rnali  factum  est.    Fuit  enim  mirifica 
vigilantia  qui  toto  suo  consulatu  somnum  non  viderit.    Haec  tibi  ridicula 
l^vidcfttur :  aon  eaini  jKiet«    Quae  gi  videris  lactuTinu  non  tenenf . 
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ifrith  a  view  to  simplify  and  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrower 
cx>mpas8;  in  this  measure  attempting  a  reformation  which 
mankind,  in  certain  situations,  generally  wish  for,  but  which 
no  individual  can  accomplish  without  the  exercise,  and  the 
strongest  temptations  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate,  in  himself, 
the  possession  of  absolute  power. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  despotical  government,  with  which 
Cssar  abridged  the  laws,  he  acted  at  once  as  legblator  and 
judge.  As  an  instance  of  his  severity  in  the  latter  capacity, 
it  is  mentioned  that  he  annulled  a  marriage,  because  it  had 
been  contracted  no  more  than  two  days  after  the  woman  had 
parted  from  a  former  hu$band ;  and,  what  is  more  character- 
istic of  his  dangerous  usurpations,  that  citizens  were  degrad- 
ed, or  senators  expelled,  at  his  discretion. 

His  mind,  at  the  same  time,  entertained  projects  of  great 
variety  and  extent.  To  drain  the  Pomptine  or  great  marshes, 
which  rendered  the  air  so  vmhealthy,  and  so  much  land  un- 
"  ser^'iceable,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  to  cut  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  form  harbours  on  the 
coast  of  Italy ;  to  make  highways  across  the  Appennines ;  to 
build  a  new  theatre  that  should  surpass  that  of  Pompey ;  to 
erect  public  libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
Anio  Mid  the  Tiber  to  the  sea  at  Teracina;  to  build  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  Mars*  These  projects  are  jusdy  mention- 
ed as  meritorious  in  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  love  of  dominion  would  be  but  a 
wretched  passion,  if  there  were  not  something  of  this  sort  to 
be  done  after  the  toils  of  ambition  were  oven 

The  measure  which,  of  all  others,  contributed  most  to  the 
honour  of  Ciesar,  did  we  suppose  him  entitled  to  punish  those 
who  opposed  him,  was  the  general  indemnity  which  he  grant- 
ed. Some  he  even  employed  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  promoted  in  the  state.  He  placed  Caius  Cassius 
and  Marcus  Brutus,  in  particular,  for  this  year,  on  the  list  of 
praetors,  and  intrusted  them  with  the  higher  jurisdiction  of 
the  city.  To  the  widows  of  many,  who  died  in  the  field 
against  himself,  he  restored  their  portions,  and  to  the  children 
gave  part  of  their  patrimony.*     He  replaced  the  statues  of 

^  Sue  ton. — Dio.  lib.  xliii. 
VOL.  II.  2    N 
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Sylla  and  of  Pompcy,  which  the  populace,  in  flattery  to  hiia- 
self,  had  thrown  down  ;  "  and  by  this  mean,**  says  Cicerc^ 
"  he  the  more  firmly  established  his  own.'^ 

It  appeared,  on  many  occasions,  that  C«sar  meant  to  can^ 
trast  his  own  conduct  witK  that  of  Sylla  ;*  his  own  clemency 
with  the  bloody  executions  performed  by  the  other.      The 
comparison,  no  doubt,  is  obvious,  or  must  occur  to  every 
person  who  reads  their  story.     Sylla  had  been  excited,  by  ex- 
treme provocations,  to  turn  his  arms  against  a  party  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  he  drew  his  sword  to   punish 
injuries  done  no  less  to  the  republic,  and  to  its  most  respecta- 
ble members,  than  to  himself.     While  he  was  master  of  the 
state,  he  acted  like  a  person  who  did  not  care  how  odious  he 
rendered  despotical  power ;  for  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  it. 
But  he  mixed  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal  enemy  the 
high  views  of  a  noble  citizen,  who  proposed  to  reform  the 
state  by  clearing  it  of  many  corrupted  and  dangerous  subjects. 
When  he  had  accomplished  this  purpose,  he  disdained  the 
pageantry  of  high  station,  was  above  receiving  the  adulation 
which  proceeds  from  servility,  or  wishing  to  enjoy  a  continual 
precedence  in  the  management  of  affairs,  which  requires  no  ex- 
traordinary compass  of  mind.    Embarked  by  fortune  on  a 
tempetuous  sea,  when  he  had  conducted  the  vessel  into  port,  he 
quitted  the  helm ;  and,  after  having  been  master,  was  not  afraid 
to  placehimself  among  his  country  men  as  a  fellow-citizen;  and 
in  this  state  of  equality  his  greatness  of  mind  secured  to  him  a 
distinction  which  no  degree  of  precedency,  and  no  measure 
of  prerogative,  could  have  bestowed. 

To  this  character,  that  of  Caesar,  in  many  particulars,  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  a  contrast.  He  himself  had  stirred  up 
the  disorders  which  produced  the  civil  war  in  which  he  en- 
gag^.  He  had  no  injuries,  either  public  or  private,  to  resent; 
his  affected  clemency,  in  sparing  a  few  captives,  in  the  be- 
ginning or  in  the  course  of  his  operations,  was  belied  by  the 


•  QiJoniam  rcliqui  crudelitate  odium  cffugerc  non  potoerunt  neque  vktori- 
am  diiithis  tencre,  practcr  uniim  L.  Syllam  quem  imitatunis  non  sum.  Hjcc 
nova  sit  ratio  vincendi,  ut  misericordia  et  liberalitate  nos  muniamus.  Cicer. 
ad  Alt  lib.  ix.  cp.  7. 
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wantoiiness  with  which  he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the 
blood  of  many  diousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  to  be  un« 
necessarily  shed.^  If  he  had  been  reluctant  in  the  shedding 
of  blood,  his  mercy  would  have  appeared  in  avoiding  so  des- 
tructive a  contest,  not  in  ostentatiously  sparing  a  few  of  the 
many  whose  lives  his  lust  of  dominion  had  wantonly  brought 
into  hazard.  His  clemency  should  have  appeared  at  the 
Rubicon,  not  at  Corfinium  ;  in  leaving  his  country  to  enjoy 
its  liberties,  not  merely  in  sparing  those  whom  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  destroy,  a  people  who  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit, and  whom  he  desired  to  govern. 

Cfiesar  used  to  ridicule  the  resignation  of  Sylla  as  an  act  of 
imbecility  ;f  and  he  himself,  indeed,  even  after  all  occasion 
of  great  exertion  was  over,  seemed  to  enjoy  that  pre-eminence 
which  the  other  disdained.  The  degree  of  vanity  which  he 
is  said  to  have  indulged,  in  accepting  the  frivolous  honours 
which  were  now  conferred  upon  him  by  acts  of  the  senate,  it 
indeed  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Among  these  have  already 
been  mentioned  a  decree,  that  he  should  have  precedency  of 
all  magistrates,  and  the  privilege  of  being  always  dressed  in 
the  triumphal  robes ;  of  having  a  gilded  chair  of  state,  and  a 
place  of  distinction  at  all  the  public  gumes ;  that  he  should  be 


•  It  is  said  that  400,000  Romans  perished  In  this  contest. ^If  the  au. 

thor  has  been  formerly  censured  for  giving  to  SyHa  too  mach  credit  for  his 
r^ftignatiott,  in  this  comparison  with  Cks^t  the  meaning  cannot  be  mUun* 
derstood.  The  steps  of  Sylla,  in  wading  (as  the  poet  expresses  nimself  *) 
through  slaughter,  were  horrid :  but  his  resignation  shewed  that  they  were 
not  made  to  come  at  a  throne,  and  may  have  been  made  in  execution  of 
public  justice.  But  Caesar  had  no  pretence  to  justice;  and  for  his  clemcn- 
cy*^there  is  a  degree  of  idiotism,  in  applying  the  term  to  him  after  his  nnas* 
sacse  in  Gaol,  for  th^  subjugation  of  an  innocent  people ;  or  rather  for  the 
nurture  of  an  army  in  blood,  that  he  might  employ  tliem  afterwards  in  terri* 
fying  and  enslaving  his  own  country. 

• ^ nor  circutmcrib^d  aione 

TMr  graming  virtues,  but  their  crime*  confin'di 
Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gate*  of  mercy  on  fiianiind. 

GaAY*s  Elegy,  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

t  Syllam  nescisse  literas  qui  dictatnram  deposuerit.    Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cscs. 
lib.  Lcxvii 
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aUowed  to  deposit  a  suit  of  armour  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  an  honour  appropriated  to  those  who,  like  Rooni- 
his,  had  killed,  with  their  own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy; 
that  his  lictors  should  have  their  fasces  always  bound  with 
laurel;  that  he  himself,  in  coming  from  the  Latin  fes«ivaisy 
should  enter  the  city  on  horebackj  that  he  should  have  the 
title  of  father  of  his  country,  and  be  so  designed  on  the  coins; 
that  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day  should  be  kept  as  a  festi- 
val ;  that  statues  should  be  erected  to  him  in  all  the  towns  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  cityi  that  the  statuca,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  his  title  to  these  honours,  should  be 
adorned  with  the  civic  and  obsidionary  crowns;  the  first  a 
badge  worn  only  by  those  who  had  saved  a  fellow-dtizen  in 
battle,  the  second  by  those  who  had  delivered  the  city  itself 
from  a  siege.* 

The  senate  and  people  observing  that  these  distinctibns 
were  agreeable  to  Caesar,  subjoined,  that  his  robe  should  be  . 
cut  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome;  that  he 
should  have  an  escort  of  knights  and  senators;  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  swear  by  his  destiny ;  that  all  his  decrees, 
without  exception,  should  be  ratified ;  diat,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  a  festival  should  be  held  in  honour  of  him,  as  of  a  per« 
son  of  divine  extraction ;  that  an  additional  college  of  priests 
should  be  established,  to  perform  the  rites  which  were  insti- 
tuted for  that  occasion ;  that,  in  all  gladiatorian  sports,  whether 
at  Rome  or  in  the  provincial  towns,  one  day  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  him;  that  a  crown  of  gold,  set  with  gems,  like  diose 
of  the  gods,  should  be  carried  before  him  into  the  circus,  at- 
tended with  a  thensus,  or  car,  like  that  on  which  the  idols  of 
the  gods  were  carried  in  procession ;  that  he  should  have  the 
title  of  Julian  Jove,  have  a  temple  erected  for  himself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  goddess  of  clemency;  and,  to  complete  the 
ridicule  of  these  institutions,  that  Mark  Antony  should  be 
appointed  the  priest  of  this  sacred  fane.f 

From  these  particulars,  which,  to  characterize  the  ambition 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  refer,  and  the  manners  of  the  age, 
are  selected  from  those  mentioned  by  the  original  historian, { 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xliv.  c.  4.  f  Ibid-  c.  6.         |  Ibid. 
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it  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted  that  Caesar  wished  to  establish 
a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  He  himself  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  an  arrogance  unworthy  of  a  great  mind;  and 
to  have  been  so  unguarded  in  his  expressions,  as  to  say,  that 
the  republic  was  but  a  name ;  that  his  words  should  be  care* 
fully  observed ;  for  that  he  meant  every  word  should  have  the 
force  of  a  law. 

To  so  much  affectation  of  a  kingly  state,  joined  to  the  pos- 
session of  absolute  power,  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  title  of 
king.  This  Csesar  himself  evidently  appeared  to  have  the 
vanity  to  desire.  His  retainers  and  flatterers,  on  different 
occasions,  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  people  into  a  conces- 
sion of  royalty;  but,  notwithstanding  the  powers  of  sovereign, 
which  he  exercised  without  control,  and  the  honours  of  divi- 
nity, which  were  decreed  to  him  by  general  consent,  his  influ- 
ence was  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  Roman  people  to  the 
name  of  king.  One  of  his  emissaries,  willing  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  bestowing  this  title^  or  to  insinuate  CaesaVs  pur- 
pose of  assuming  it,  had  bound  the  head  of  one  of  his  statues 
with  a  royal  fillet.  Mamllus  and  Cssetius,  two  of  the  tribunes 
in  office,  affecting  great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Caesar,  as  well 
as  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  state,  made  inquiry  after  the 
author  of  an  insinuation  so  derogatory  to  both ;  and,  receiving 
information  of  the  guilty  person,  in  order  to  check  such  at- 
tempts for  the  future,  sent  him  to  prison.  This  officious  inter- 
position of  the  tribunes,  though  pretending  to  vindicate  Caesar 
himself  from  so  odious  an  imputation,  he  received  with  marks 
of  displeasure ;  and  hearing  these  officers  extolled,  under  the 
appellation  of  Bruti^  as  the  champions  of  the  public  freedom, 
*^  brutes  indeed,"  he  said  they  were ;  but  took  no  further  no- 
tice of  the  matter. 

Soon  after  this  incident,  some  one,  or  a  few  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  king.  But,  on 
hearing,  instead  of  acclamations,  a  general  murmur  of  dis- 
like, he  silenced  tliis  unseasonable  piece  of  flattery,  saying, 
that  his  name  was  Casar^  and  not  king.  Here,  too,  the  tri- 
bunes again  interposed,  and  raised  prosecutions  against  the 
authors  of  such  treasonable  expressions.  But,  in  this  instance, 
Caesar  lost  his  patience,  and  complained,  in  the  senate,  that 
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fiKtious  men,  under  the  pretence  of  discharging  the  publie 
office  of  magistracy,  propagated  insin^ationa  injurious  to  Vd% 
cbsM^cter,  and  tending  to  alarm  the  people  with  false  appre- 
sions.     Such  oflfences,  he  said,  merit  capital  punishment;  boe 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  degradation  firom  their  office.    This 
sentence,  accordingly,  the  senate  made  haste  to  pronounce; 
and    from  thenceforward  it  was  not  doubted  that  Csesar, 
though  indirectly,  aspired  to  the  title^  as  well  as  ^e  power, 
of  a  monarch. 

This  opinion  was  still  further  confirmed,  when^  on  the  aix* 
Seenth  of  February,^  at  the  Lupcrcalia  (a  fe^val  which, 
being  continued  down  from  barbarous  ages,  served  as  a  monu- 
ment of  primeval  rudeness,  rather  than  simplicity),  the  same 
piece  of  flattery,  in  making  tender  of  a  crown,  was  renewed 
by  Mark  Antony,  then  in  the  office  of  consul^  and  the  chief 
confident  of  Csesar. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  this  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  for  the 
first  officers  of  state,  and  the  first  of  the  nobles,  to  present  thena- 
selves  naked  in  the  streets,  carrying  thongs  of  unch'essed  hide, 
with  which  they  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  struck  at  those 
who  happened  to  be  placed  within  their  reach.  The  8aK>ke 
was  thought  a  remedy,  in  particular,  for  barrenness  in  wo- 
men; and  numbers  of  this  sex,  accordingly,  crowded  in  the 
way  to  receive  it. 

In  the  ceremony  now  to  be  performed,  Mark  Antony  bore 
his  part  as  consul;  and  Caesar  sat  on  his  gilded  chair  of  state, 
in  his  triumphal  robes,  to  behold  the  spectacle.  An^ny  stcqi- 
ped  before  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  royal  crown,  say* 
ing,  ^  this  crown  the  Roman  people  confer  upon  Ca&ar,  by 
^  my  hands.''  A  few  of  the  spectators  seemed  to  ai^laud; 
but  Caesar,  perceiving  that  the  people  in  general^  by  theur 
silence,  gave  signs  of  displeasure,  pushed  away  the  crown  widi 
his  hand ;  and,  upon  this  action,  received  from  the  people, 
by  an  universal  shout  of  applause,  an  unquestionable  explans- 
tion  of  their  former  silence. 

.  To  try  the  effect  of  a  moderation  which  was  so  much  ap* 
plauded,  Antony  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  at  Caesar's 

•  Cicer.  Ph'ilip.  ii.  c.  34. 
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feet,  repeated  his  oflfer  of  the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  peo- 
ple might  join  him  in  pressing  the  acceptance  of  what  was  so 
modestly  refused;  but  in  this  with  no  better  success  than  in 
the  former  attempt. 

That  the  merit  of  this  refusal,  however,  might  not  be  for- 
gotten, or  that  the  offer  might  be  held  equal  to  the  actual  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown,  an  entrj'was  made  in  theyjM//,or  public 
records,  by  the  directions  of  Antony,  bearing,  **  that  the  con- 
^  sul  having,  by  the  order  of  the  Roman  people,  presented  a 
**  crown,  and  offered  to  confer  the  majesty  of  king  on  Caius 
**  Julius  Caesar,  perpetual  dictator,  he  had  declined  to  receive 
4*  it.''* 

The  Roman  republic  had,  for  some  time,  subsisted  in  ^ 
very  disorderly  state.  Citizens  having  dominion  over  many 
other  nations,  scarcely  admitted  any  species  of  government 
among  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  assuming  the 
prerogatives  of  a  collective  body,  of  which  the  members  now 
not  only  extended  over  all  Italy,  but  were  dispersed  through- 
out the  empire,  generally  assembled  in  tumults,  whose  proceed- 
ings, at  every  convulsion,  nothing  but  force  could  regulate  or 
control.  Accordingly,  the  immediate  prospect  was  that  of  m 
government  of  force,  either  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  that 
could  not  be  resisted,  or  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  such 
disorders  had  been  suppressed.  All  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  republic  endeavoured  to  extend  the  ordinary  prerogatives 
of  the  senate,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  these  ill 
constituted  assemblies  of  the  people  from  deliberating  on  mat- 
ters of  state ;  and  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  still  better  for 
the  empire,  if  the  spirit  of  legal  monarchy  could  at  once  have 
been  infused  into  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  or  if, 
without  further  pangs  or  convulsions,  the  authority  of  a  prince, 
tempered  with  that  of  a  senate,  had  been  firmly  established. 
But  men  do  not  at  once  change  their  habits  and  opinions,  nor 
yield  their  own  pretensions  upon  speculative  notions  of  what 
is  suited  to  the  state  of  their  age  or  countr}%  Caesar  aspired 
to  dominion,  in  order  to  gratify  his  personal  vanity,  not  to  cor- 
rect the  political  errors  of  the  times;  and  his  contemporaries, 

•  Clcer.  Philip,  ii.  c.  34. 
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born  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  still  contended  for  personal  in- 
dependence imd  equal  pretension  to  power,  however  impossi- 
ble it  might  be,  for  the  future,  to  preserve  any  species  of  re- 
public among  such  a  people,  or  at  the  head  of  such  an  empire. 
Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  name  of  king  had 
been  odious  at  Rome*     The  most  popular  citizens,  as  soon  as 
they  became  suspected  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power,  became 
objects  of  aversion,  and  were  marked  out  as  a  butt  to  the  de- 
testation of  their  country.     Thus  fell  Manlius  Capitolinus, 
the  Gracchi,  Apuleius,  and  others  who  were  loaded  with  this 
imputation. 

The  Romans,  accustomed  to  see  vanquished  kings  the  sport 
of  popular  insolence,  led  in  triumph,  put  to  death,  or,  if  suf- 
fered to  live,  made  to  languish  in  obscurity  and  neglect — ac- 
customed to  see  kings,  who  were  their  own  allies,  submitdng 
their  causes  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  people,  or  even  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  suing  for  favour,  considered  monarchy 
itself  as  an  appurtenance  of, servility  and  barbarism;  and  the 
project,  to  give  a  king  to  the  Romans,  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
grade them  into  barbarians  and  slaves. 

The  maxim,  which  forbids  assassination,  even  of  usurpers, 
in  every  case  whatever,  is  the  result  of  prudent  reflection,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  allay  the  jealousy,  and  to  mitigate  the  cru- 
elty, of  persons,  who,  by  violent  measures,  which  laws  cannot 
restrain,  may  have   incurred  the  resentment  of  mankind. 
Even  tyrants,  it  is  supposed,  are  cruel  from  fear,  and  become 
merciful  in  proportion  as  they  believe  themselves  safe:  it  were 
unwise,  therefore,  to  entertain  any  maxim  which  would  keep 
the  powerful  in  a  continual  state  of  distrust  and  alarm,  or  ever 
ready  to  stain  the  sword,  which  they  wield,  with  blood.   This 
prudential  morality,  however,  was  entirely  unknown  in  the 
ancient  republics,  or  could  not  be  observed,  without  surren- 
dering the  freedom  for  which  their  citizens  were  taught  to 
contend.     Amongst  them,  the  people  were  obliged  to  con- 
sider, not  what  was  safe,  but  what  was  necessary;  and  could 
not  always  defend  themselves  against  usurpations,  neither  by 
legal  forms,  nor  by  open  war.     It  was  thought  allowable, 
therefore,  to  employ  artifice,  surprise,  and  secret  conspiracy, 
against  an  usurper;  and  this  was  so  much  the  case  at  Rome, 
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that  no  namot  were  held  in  greater  veneration  than  those  of 
citizens  who  had  assassinated  persons  suspected  of  views 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  or  who,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, rfsndered  abortive  the  project  of  adventurers  who  at« 
tempted  to  arm  any  party  against  the  legal  constitution  of 
their  country* 

Cssar,  having  attempted  to  join  the  tide  of  king  with  die 
powers  of  perpetual  dictator,  had  reason  to  distrust  a  people 
who  were  actuated  by  such  apprehensions.  He  was,  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  the  object  of  private  as  well  as  of  public 
reseptment,  having  usurped  the  government  over  those  whom 
he  had  cruelly  injured;  over  the  fathers,  the  brothers,  and 
sons,  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword.  He,  accordingly, 
for  some  time,  took  the  precaution  to  have  a  military  guard 
attending  his  person ;  but,  grown  familiar  with  those  he  had 
offended,  inured  to  adulation,  and  secure  in  his  own  personal 
courage,  he  dropped  this  precaution,  and  began  to  reign  with 
the  confidence  of  a  lawful  monarch.  Although  he  had  incur- 
red  so  much  resentment,  he  disdained  to  stand  in  awe  of  it, 
and  ventured  to  join  the  confidence  of  innocence  with  the 
highest  measures  of  guilt.  This  conduct,  indeed,  was  uncom- 
mon, and  the  effect  of  a  daring  courage,  though  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  penetration  and  masterly  skill  with  which  he 
had  hitherto  conducted  his  affairs.  It  may  serve  to  confinm 
what  has  already  been  observed,  that,  amongst  the  many  ac- 
complishments which  Caesar  possessed,  and  together  with  the 
abilities  which  rendered  him  superior  to  every  direct  opposi- 
tion, he  was  actuated  by  a  vanity  which  bordered  on  weak- 
nessk  Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  passion,  he  persisted  in  his 
emulation  to  the  glory  of  Sylla,  and  would  shew  to  the  world 
that  he  who  had  not  resigned  his  power  could  walk  the  streets 
of  Rome,  unattended,  with  as  much  safety  as  the  other,  who 
had  had  the  magnanimity  to  restore  the  constitution  of  his 
country:  joined  to  this  weakness,  he  had  too  mean  an  opinion 
of  those  who  composed  the  commonwealth,  greatly  sunk,  in- 
deed, in  their  political  character,  but  not  fallen  into  that  state 
of  personal  weakness  which  his  security  and  contempt  of  their 
resentmenjt^seeivK^d  to  imply. 

VOL.    II.  2  o 
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Still  many  citizeBt  of  noble  extnictioa  wer^'^^oond,  -mhm 
diought  that  their  former  condition,  as  members  o3E  't)ie  repub* 
lie,  might  be  recovered*     Some  had  been  stui^Bedt  widi  tbeir 
fall,  but  not  quite  overwhalmed;  others,  who,  on  specious  pre- 
tences, had  even  assisted  in  obtaining  the  victories  of  Catwr, 
detested  the  monarchy  to  which  those  victories  led.     In^ie 
first  period  of  the  civil  war  many  imagined  that  the  contest 
was  to  end  in  substituting  one  party  for  another^  not  in  tke 
entire  subversion  of  the  republican  govemment;  and  they 
were  inclined,  as  soon  as  fortune  should  declare  in  favour  of 
either  party,  though  adverse,  to  be  reconciled  with  those  that 
prevailed.^    But,  when  it  evidently  appeared  that  C4tsxry 
by  suppressing  the  last  remains  of  opposition  to  himself,  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  meant  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  his 
#wn  person,  a  secret  indignation  filled  the  breasts  of  all  thoae 
who,  upon  a  focH  of  family  consequence,  or  personal  ability, 
bad  any  preiensiotts  to  political  importance.  To  such  pers<Mis 
the  dominion  of  an  equal  appeared  insufierable.     Many  of 
them,  in  conferring  the  extravagant  honours  which  had  beea 
decreed  to  Caesar,  affected  servility  as  the  mask  of  a  suUeo 
displeasure,  which,  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  betray  itself 
took  the  disguise  of  an  opposite  extreme. 

The  question,  respecting  the  expedience  of  monarchical 
government,  did  not  enter  into  the  deliberati<ms  of  any  one.. 
If  it  had  been  urged  that  a  king  was  necessary,  it  would  have 
been  asked,  who  gave  the  right  to  Caesar?  If  the  people  in 
general  were  corrupt,  did  ^e  bankrupts,  and  outlaws,  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  formed  the  court  of  Caesar,  deserve 
a  better  name  \  If  the  great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citi* 
xens,  who  were  qualified  to  support  the  republic,  were  now 
no  more,  by  whose  sword  had  they  perished?  or  if  the  repub* 
lie,,  by  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  it,  was  ripe  for  de» 
struction,  who  had  been,  through  life,"  the  most  distinguished 
promoter  of  those  disorders  ?  If  the  corrupt  arts,  the  treasons, 
the  murders,  encouraged  or  even  executed  by  Caesar,  had 
made  a  change  of  govemment  necessary,  the  first  act  of  that 
mew  gpvemoaent,  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  ought  u> 

^  Cic«ro,  ad  Familiar^ 
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luive  been  to  punish  the  author  of  so  many  disorders  and 
erimes,  not  to  reward  him  with  a  crown* 

Many  of  Cesar's  officers,  and  the  nearest  to  his  person, 
nrrere  as  much  in  this  mind  as  any  other  citizens;  and,  on  this 
supposition,  so  familiar  was  the  thought  of  proceeding  to  the 
last  extremities  against  him,  that,  when  Antony  came  to  meet 
Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  Trebonius  ventured  to  sound 
his  inclinations  respecting  a  design  on  Caesar's  life,  as  a  per- 
son under  whom  the  republic  was  no  longer  safe.^  Although 
Antony  did  not  adopt  the  meastu-e,  he  did  not  betray  Trebo- 
nius, nor  did  he  appear  to  be  surprised  at  the  proposal.  It 
was  afterwards  suggested  that  Antony  should  be  invited  to  a 
•hare  in  the  conspiracy  which  soon  after  broke  out ;  and  the 
proposal  was  dropped  only  on  account  of  the  refusal  which  he 
had  already  given  to  Trebonius:  so  readily  was  it  believed 
that  every  noble  Roman  would  rather  share  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  as  an  independent  citizen,  than  as  a  retainer 
to  the  most  successful  usurpen. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  conspiracy  accordingly  was,  at  this 
time,  forming  against  the  life  of  Caesar,  although  the  first  steps 
and  the  constiltations  of  the  parties  are  no-where  minutely  re- 
corded. The  principal  authors  of  it  were  Caius  Cassius  and 
Marcus  Brutus,  the  praetors  in  the  city;  Decimus  Brutus  and 
Trebonius,  who  had  both  served  in  high  ranks  under  Caesar 
himself,  and  of  whom  the  first  was  destined  by  him  to  the 
command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  the  consulate  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Of  these,  Caius  Cassius  was  early  noted  for  a  high  and  im- 
petuous spirit.  It  is  observed  that,  being  a  boy  when  Sylla 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he  struck  the  son  of  the  dicta- 
tor, for  having  said  that  his  father  was  the  master  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  The  tutor  of  young  Sylla  having  carried  a  com- 
plaint to  Pompey,  the  boys  were  called,  and  questioned  on  the 
subject  of  their  quarrel:  **  do  but  repeat  your  words  again,** 
said  Cassius,  *^  and  in  this  presence  I  will  strike  you.*'  He 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Syria  by  collecting  the  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  army  of  Crassus,  with  which  he  repelled 

*  Cicer.  Philip.  H.  c.  U. 
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the  attempt  of  the  Parthians  to  invade  that  province.   He  fol- 
lowed Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  a  squadron 
of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.     From  thence  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
waited  for  the  victor,  when  he  was  expected  to  arrive  from 
Alexandria,  professing  his  intention  to  drop  all  further  oppo- 
sition against  him;  but,  with  a  secret  design,  according  to 
Cicero,  to  have  put  Csesar  to  death,  if  he  had  not  debarked 
on  a  different  side  of  the  Cydnus  from  that  on  which  Cassius 
had  taken  kis  station  to  receive  him.^ 

Marcus  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of  Cato,  by  hii  sister  Ser- 
vilia;  and  so  much  a  favourite  of  Cssar,  who  was  sRJd  to 
have  an  intrigue  with  his  mother,  that  he  was  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  his  son*     The  father  of  Brutus,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Sylla,  had  been  on  the  side  of  Marius,  and  having  fatten 
into  Pompey's  hands,  was  by  him  put  to  death.     The  son  re- 
tained so  much  resentment  on  this  account,  that  he  never 
accosted  or  saluted  Pompey  till  after  the  civil  war  broke  out; 
when,  thinking  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  private  considera- 
tions to  the  public  cause,  he  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  aBd 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  distinction*     This  young 
man,  either  on  account  of  his  uncle  Cato*,  or  on  account  of  the 
expectations  generally  entertained  of  himself,  was,  by  all  par- 
ties, held  in  high  consideration.     Being  taken  prisoner  at  the 
batde  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  not  only  spared  by  the  victor,  but 
sent  into  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  the  title  of 
governor;  where,  during  the  war  in  Africa,  against  Scipio 
and  the  king  of  Numidia,  he  remained,  perhaps,  rather  under 
safe  custody  than  high  in  the  confidence  of  Caesar.     He  was 
in  this  year,  together  with  Caius  Cassius,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  praetor;  and,  though  of 
less  standing  than  Cassius,  had  the  precedence,  by  a  supposed 
partiality  of  the  person  who  now  disposed  of  all  preferments 
and  honours  in  the  commonwealth.     This  circumstance  was 
supposed,  at  the  time  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  actually 
framing  their  conspiracy,  to  have  occasioned  a  breach  betweea 

•  Ciccr.  Philip,  ii.  c.  11. 
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them,  and  possibly  helped  to  blind  those  who  ought  to  have 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  their  motions. 

Cassius  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  de- 
sign 'against  Cesar's  life;  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
anonymous  calls  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which 
were  posted  up,  or  dropped  in  public  places;  and  which,  from 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  discontent^  found  a  ready  acceptance. 
Labels  were  hung  upon  the  statues  of  the  ancient  Brutus,  and 
billets  were  dropped,  in  the  night,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of 
the  prsetor  of  this  name,  exciting  him  to  imitate  his  ancestors, 
by  restoring  the  republic;  "  you  sleep;  you  are  not  Brutus:" 
and  on  the  statues  of  his  supposed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brutus, 
was  written,  "  would  you  were  alive  I"  These  expressions  of 
a  secret  disaffection,  and  prognostics  of  some  violent  design, 
either  escaped  the  attention  of  Caesar,  or  were  despised  by 
him ;  but  were  easily  understood  by  persons  who  looked  for 
a  deliverance  from  the  indignities  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves exposed.  While  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus  entered 
into  a  formal  concert  on  this  subject,  numbers  pined  under 
the  want  of  that  consideration  to  which  they  thought  them- 
selves bom;  many  were  provoked  by  particular  instances  of 
vanity  or  arrogance  in  th^  present  dictator;*  and,  upon  the 
least  hint  of  a  design  agaiiist  him,  were  ready  to  join.  ^^  I 
^^  atm  sorry  you  should  be  ill  at  so  critical  a  time,"  said  Bru- 
tus to  Legarius»  "  I  am  not  ill,"  said  the  other,  "  if  you 
•'  have  any  intenti6ns  worthy  of  yourself."t 


•  Caesar  had,  about  this  time,  a  vitit  from  the  queen  of  Egypt,  who  lived 
vith  him  at  his  gardens  on  the  Til>er  (Cicer.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xiv.)  Many, 
who  overlooked  his  usurpation,  and  the  violence  he  did  to  the  constitution 
of  his  country,  were  scandalized  at  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  a 
strange  woman.  Being  accustomed  to  the  distinctions  of  a  court,  and  con- 
sidering Cscsar  as  the  monarch,  she  treated  the  citizens,  who  were  still  ad- 
mitted to  him  on  a  foot  of  equality,  as  dependents  and  subjects.  He  himself, 
with  all  his  state,  was  pdite.  As  an  apology  for  having  made  Cicero  wait 
too  long  in  his  anti'Chamber,  he  accosted  him,  with  saying,  '*  how  can  I 
*'  hope  to  be  tolerated,  when  even  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  is  made  to  wait? 
"  If  any  one  could  forgave  it,  he  would ;  but  the  world  must  detest  me." 
Cleopatra,  it  is  probable,  made  no  such  apology  when  she  gave  cause  to  com- 
plain  of  her  arrogance. 

t  Sueton.  in  Cxsare. 
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.  Great  faumben  daily  acceded  to  the  plot;  ofvliomdit 
foUowbg,  besides  Brutus  and  Casssius,   are   the  principal 
names  upon  record :  Csecilius  and  Bucolianus,  two  brodiersy 
Rubrius  Rex,  Q.  Legarius,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  €alba, 
Sextius  Naso,  Pontius  AquiUu     These  had  ever  been  oatbe 
aide  of  the  senate,  or,  in  the  last  conflict^  adherents  of  Poin- 
pey.     The  following  had  acted  in  the  war  ander  Cssar  him- 
self: Decimus  Brutus,  C.  Casca,  Trebonius,  Tullius  Cimber, 
Minucius,  and  Basilus:^  they  are  said,  in  sJl,  to  have  amounts 
ed  to  sixty.f     Cicero  was  known  to  detest  the  usurpat^  of 
Caesar ;  to  mourn  over  the  fall  of  the  commonwealtb,  over 
the  humiliation  of  the  senate,  and  the  diminution  of  bis  own 
political  importance;  but  he  was  not  consulted  in  this  desjgn. 
The  authors  of  it  relied  on  his  support,  in  case  they  sboidd 
be  successful ;  but  they  knew  too  well  his  ingenuity,  in  sug- 
gesting scruples  and  difficulties,  to  bring  him  into  their  pre- 
vious deliberations  on  so  arduous  an  enterprise. 

The  conspirators,  in  forming  their  project,  generally  sound- 
ed the  minds  of  persons  before  they  made  any  formal  or  direct 
proposal*     Thus,  Brutus  being  in  company  with  StatiliiWr 
Favonius,  and  Labio,  proposed,  among  other  proUematical 
questions,  some  doubts  concerning  the  expediency  of  assas- 
•inating  tyrants.     Favonius  observed  that  such  actions  led  to 
civil  war,  and  that  this  was  worse  than  mere  u9urpitiOD» 
Statilius  said  that  no  wise  man  would  engage  in  so  hazardoui 
an  enterprise  to  restore  the  government  of  knaves  aod  foouy 
then  calling  themselves  the  republic  of  Rome.     Labio  con- 
tended warmly  with  both  ;  and  Brutus,  changing  the  subject, 
thought  no  more  of  Statilius  or  Favonius,  but  in  private  com- 
municated the  design  to  Labio,  by  whom  it  was  immedi&teif 
embraced. 

As  so  many  were  concerned,  and  as  they  remained  some 
time  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  time  and  place  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose,  it  is  singular  that  the  conspiracy 
should  have  come  to  such  a  height  undiscovered.  But  C«*^ 
did  not  encourage  informers :  his  great  courage  preserved 
him  from  the  jealousies  by  which  others,  in  less  ciangc^'*'^ 

*  Appian.  de  Bett.  Civ.  lib.  ii.        f  Sueton.  CMsre. 
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tituatkms,  are  guided*    He  trusted  to  his  popularity,  to  his 
munificence,  to  the  professions  of  submission  which  were 
made  to  him,  aiid  to  the  interest  which  he  supposed  many 
to  have  in  the  preservation  of  his  life.     He  had  no^  only 
dismissed  the  guards,  which,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  had 
attended  him,    and  was  commonly  preceded  only  by  his 
lictors  and  the  usual  retinue  of  his  civil  rank,  but  had  suffer- 
ed  the  veterans  to  disperse  on  the  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them,  and  unfurnished  Italy  of  troops,  having 
transported  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  into  Macedonia^ 
reserving  only  a  smaU  body,.under  Lepidus,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome*     His  own  mind,  though  pleased  with  the  appearances^ 
as  well  as  the  reality,  of  greatness,  it  is  probable,  was  well 
nig^  satiated  with  die  pageantry  of  state.     His  thoughts  be- 
came  vacant  and  languid  in  the  possession  of  a  station,  to 
which  he  had  struggled  through  so  much  blood ;  and  his 
active  spirit  still  urged  him  to  extensive  projects  oi  conquest.* 
He,  accordingly,  planned  a  series  of  wars,  which  were  not 
likely  to  end  but  with  his  life.  He  was  to  begin  with  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  Crassus,  and  reducing  the  Parthians.     He 
was  next  to  pass  by  Hyrcania  and  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian 
sea  into  Scythia ;  from  thence,  by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  into  Sarmacia,  Dacia,  or  by  die  Danube  into  Germany ; 
and  from  thence,  by  his  own  late  acquisitions  in  Gaul,  to 
return  into  Italy -.f  for  this  purpose,  he  had  already  sent 
forward  into  Macedonia  seventeen  legions  and  ten  thousand 
korse.^ 

As  this  sovereign  of  the  empire,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  his  projects,  was  likely  to  be  employed  som« 
time  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  thought  proper  to  anticipate 
the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  to  arrange,  before 
his  departure,  the  whole  succession  to  office  for  some  years* 
Dion  Cassius  says  that  his  arrangement  was  made  for  three 
years;  Appian,  for  five  years.  It  is  certain  that  he  fixed  the 
succession  to  office  ibr  at  least  two  subsequent  years.  Hirsius 
and  Pansa  were  destined  to  the  consulate  in  the  first ;  Deci- 


*  Dio.  Cast. — Appiaiu— l^uttwcb.  f  Plotarch.  ia  Cxtsitu 
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mus  Brutus  and  Plancus  in  the  second.^    He  contini^d  t» 
increase  the  number  of  magistrates,  that  he  might  have  the 
more  opportunities  to  gratify  his  retainers  and  friends.     The 
questors,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  augmented  to  forty,  the 
cediles  to  six,  the  prsKtors  now  to  sixteen.     Among  the  latter 
he  named  Veniidius,  a  native  of  Picenum,  who  had  been 
taken  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  people  of  that  district, 
with  the  other  Italians,  in  support  of  their  claim  to  be  inroUed 
as  citizens,  were  at  war  with  Rome.     Ventidius  had  sub- 
sisted by  letting  mules  and  carriages.     In  the  pursuit  of  this 
business  he  had  followed  the  army  of  Caesar  into  Gaul;  and, 
becoming  known  to  the  general,  was  gradually  trusted  and 
advanced  by  him.     His  career  of  preferment  continued  up 
to  the  dignity  of  consul,  and  he  himself,  as  has  been  formerly 
observed,  came  at  last  to  lead,  in  the  capacity  of  a  victorious 
general,  a  procession  of  the  same  kind  with  that  in  which  he 
had  made  his  first  entry  at  Rome  as  a  captive. 

This  arrangement,  in  which  Caesar,  by  anticipating  the  no- 
mination of  magistrates,  precluded  the  citizens  from  the 
usual  exercise  of  their  rights  of  election,  made  the  subversion 
of  the  republic  more  felt  than  any  of  the  former  acts  of  his 
power,  and  gave  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  a  great  advan- 
tage against  him.  The  prospects  of  his  approaching  depar- 
ture from  Rome,  which  was  i^xed  for  tlie  month  of  March^ 
urged  the  speedy  execution  of  their  purpose.  The  report  of 
a  response  or  prediction,  which  some  of  the  flatterers  of 
Caesar  had  procured  from  the  college  of  augurs,  bearing,  that 
the  Parthians  were  not  to  be  subdued  but  by  a  king,*!*  appear- 
ed to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fresh  motion  to  vest  him,  in  his  in- 
tended expedition  to  the  East,  with  the  title,  and  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  to  be  borne,  if  not  in  the  city,  at  least  in 
the  provinces^  in  order  to  qualify  him,  in  terms  of  the  sup- 
posed  prophecy,  to  become  the  conqueror  of  Parthia. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  already  summoned,  for  the 
id«B,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  the  proposal  to  bestow  on  Caesar 
the  title  of  king,  as  a  qualification  for  his  intended  enterprise, 

•  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  lib.  xiv.  €p.  6,        f  ^^'  Cm».  lib.  xliv.  C.  15* 
I  Zonaras,  lib.  x.  c.  14. 
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vras  expected  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  assembly. 
This  circumstunce  determined  the  conspirators  in  the  choice 
of  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their  design.  They  had  for- 
merly deliberated,  whether  to  pitch  upon  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  and  to  strike  their  blow  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
people  assembled,  or  in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  in  a  street, 
through  which  Csesar  often  passed  in  the  way  to  his  own 
house.*  But  this  meeting  ©f  the  senate  seemed  now  to 
present  the  most  coavenient  place,  and  the  most  favourable 
opportunity.  The  presence  of  the  senate,  it  was  supposed, 
would  render  the  action  of  the  conspirators  sufficiently  awful 
and  solemn ;  the  common  cause  would  be  instantly  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  members  of  that  body;  and  the  execution, 
the  moment  it  was  done,  would  be  justified  under  their  au- 
thority. Although  some  might  be  disposed  to  resist,  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  armed;  and  the  affair  might  be  ended 
by  the  death  of  Caesar  alone,  or  without  any  effusion  of  blood 
beyond  that  which  was  originally  intended. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  Antony,  being  likely  to  carry 
on  the  same  military  usurpations  which  Caesar  had  begun, 
should  be  taken  off  at  the  same  time;  but  this  was  over-ruled. 
It  was  supposed  that  Antony,  and  every  other  senator  or 
citizen,  would  readily  embrace  the  state  of  independence  and 
personal  consideration  which  was  to  be  offered  to  them  ;  or, 
if  they  should  not  embrace  it,  they  would  not  be  of  sufficient 
numbers  or  credit  to  distress  the  republic,  or  to  overset  that 
balance  of  parties  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  whole  consist- 
ed. It  was  supposed  that,  the  moment  Caesar  fell,  there 
would  not  be  any  one  left  to  covet  or  to  support  an  usurpa- 
tion which  had  been  so  fatal  to  him.  "  If  we  do  any  thing 
"  more  thap  is  necessary  to  set  the  Romans  at  liberty,"  said 
Marcus  Brutus,  "  we  shall  be  thought  to  act  from  private  re- 
"  sentmcnt,  and  to  intend  restoring  the  party  of  Pompey,  not 
**  the  republic," 

The  intended  assembly  of  the  senate  was  to  be  held  in  one 
of  the  compartments  of  Pompey's  theatre,  fitted  up  for  this 
purpose.     It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that  they 

♦  Saeton.  in  Cacsare. 
VOL.  II.  2    P 
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should  repair  to  thii  meeting,  as  usual,  either  separately,  at 
together,  in  the  retinue  of  the  consuls  and  praetors;  and  that, 
being  armed  with  concealed  weapons,  they  should  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  their  purpose,  as  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken 
his  seat«     To  guard  against  any  disturbance  or  tuDiult    that 
might  arise  to  frustrate  their  intentions,  Decimus  Brutus, 
who  was  master  of  a  troop  of  gladiators,  undertook  to  have 
this  troop,  under  pretence  of  exhibiting  some  combats   o& 
that  day  to  the  people,  posted  in  the  theatre,  and  ready,  at  his 
command,  for  any  service.* 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  preceded  the  meet- 
ing of  the  senate,  although  in  public  Marcus  Brutus  seemed 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  station  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  at  home  he  was  less  guarded,  and  frequently  ap- 
peared to  have  something  uncommon  on  his  mind.     His 
wife  Porcia  suspected  that  some  arduous  design,  respecting 
the  state,  was  in  agitation;  and,  when  she  questioned  him, 
was  confirmed  in  this  apprehension,  by  his  eluding  her  in- 
quiries.    Thinking  herself,  by  her  extraction  and  by  her 
alliance,  entitled  to  confidence,  she  bore  this  appearance  of 
distrust  with  impatience  ;  and,  under  the  idea  that  the  secret, 
which  was  withheld  from  her,  must  be  such  as,  upon  any 
suspicion,  might  occasion  the  torture  to  be  employed,  to  force 
a  confession,  and  supposing  that  she  herself  was  distrusted 
more  on  account  of  the  weakness  than  of  the  indiscretion  of 
her  sex,  she  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  her  own  strength, 
before  she  desired  to  have  the  secret  communicated  to  her. 
For  this  purpose,  she  gave  herself  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and, 
while  it  festered,  and  produced  acute  pain  and  fever,  she  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  her  usual  countenance,  without  any 
sign  of  suffering  or  distress.     Being  satisfied  with  this  trial 
of  her  own  strength,  she  told  her  husband  the  particulars, 
and,  with  some  degree  of  triumph,  added,  "  Now  you  tnat/ 
"  trust  me;  J  am  the  w/fe  of  Brutus^  and  the  daughter  of 
"  Cato;  keep  me  no  longer  in  doubt  or  suspense  upon  any  sub* 
^^ject^  in  which  I  too  must  be  so  deeply  concerned*^    The  cir- 
cumstance of  her  wound,  the  pretensions  which  she  otherwise 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xliv.  c.  15. 
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had  to  confidence,  drew  the  secret  from  her  husband,  and^ 
vtndoubtedly,  from  thenceforward,  by  the  passions  which 
were  likely  to  agitate  the  mind  of  a  tender  and  aflfectionate 
woman,  exposed  the  design  to  additional  hazard  of  a  disco- 
very  and  of  a  failure. 

But,  the  morning  of  the  ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which 
this  conspiracy  was  to  be  executed,  arrived,  and  there  was 
yet  no  suspicion.  The  conspirators  had  been  already  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  one  of  the  praetors.  Cassius  was  to 
present  his  son  that  morning  to  the  people,  with  the  ceremo- 
ny usual  in  assuming  the  habit  of  manhood ;  and  he  was, 
upon  this  account,  to  be  attended  by  his  friends  into  the 
place  of  assembly.  He  was  afterwards,  together  with  Brutus, 
in  their  quality  of  magistrates,  employed,  as  usual,  in  giving 
judgment  on  the  causes  that  were  brought  before  them.  As 
they  sat  in  the  praetor's  chair,  they  received  intimation  that 
Caesar,  having  been  indisposed  over-night,  was  not  to  be  ^ 
abroad ;  and  that  he  had  commissioned  Antony,  in  his  name, 
to  adjourn  the  senate  to  another  day.  Upon  this  report,  they 
suspected  a  discovery;  and,  while  they  were  deliberating 
what  should  be  done,  Popilius  Laenas,  a  senator  whom  they 
had  not  intrusted  with  their  design,  whispered  them,  as  he 
passed,  "  I  pray  that  God  may  prosper  what  you  have  in 
view.  Above  all  things  dispatch."  Their  suspicions  of  a 
discovery  being  thus  still  further  confirmed,  the  intention 
soon  after  appeared  to  be  public.  An  acquaintance  told 
Casca,  "  You  have  concealed  this  business  from  me;  but 
**  Brutus  has  told  me  of  it."  They  were  struck  with  sur- 
prise ;  but  Brutus  presently  recollected  that  he  had  mention- 
ed to  this  person  no  more  than  Casca's  intention  of  standing 
for  aedile;  and  that  the  words  which  he  spoke  probably  refer- 
red only  to  that  business ;  they  accordingly  determined  to 
wait  the  issue  of  these  alarms.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Czesar,  at  the  persuasion  of  Decimus 
Brutus,  though  once  determined  to  remain  at  home,  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  was  already  in  the  street,  being  carri- 
ed to  the  senate  in  his  litter.     Soon  after  he  had  left  his  own 

•  App.an.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  U. 
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house,  a  slave  came  thither  in  haste,  desired  protection,   and 
said  he  had  a  secret  of  the  greatest  moment  to  impart.       He 
had,  probably,  overheard  the  conspirators,  or  had  observed 
that  they  were  armed;  but,  not  being  aware  how  pressing  tkc 
time  was,  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  till  Caesar's  return. 
Others,  probably,  had  observed  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
discovery  q[  the  plot,  and  Caesar  had  a  billet,  to  this  eflRect^ 
given  to  him,  as  he  passed  in  the  street.     He  was  entreated^ 
by  the  person  who  gave  it,  instantly  to  read  it ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  do  so;  but  was  prevented  by  the  multitudes  who 
ctowded  around  him  with  numberless  applications;  and  he 
still  carried  this  paper  in  his  hand,  when  he  entered   the 
senate. 

Brutus  and  most  of  the  conspirators  had  taken  their  places 
a  little  while  belbrc  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  and  continued  to  be 
alarmed  by  many  circumstances  which  tended  to  shake  their 
resolution.     Porcia,  in  the  same  moments,  being  in  great  agi- 
tation, exposed  herself  to  public  notice.     She  listened  with 
anxiety  to  evrry  noise  in  the  streets;  she  dispatched,  without 
any  pretence  of  business,  continual  messages  towards  the 
place  where  the  senate  was  assembled;  she  asked  every  per- 
son, who  came  from  that  quarter,  if  they  observed  what  her 
husband  was  doing.     Her  spirit  at  last  sunk  under  the  effect 
of  such  violent  emotions;  she  fainted  away,  and  was  carried 
for  dead  into  her  own  apartment.     A  message  came  to  Bru- 
tus, in  the  senate,  with  this  account.     He  was  much  affected; 
but  kept  his  place.*     Popilius  Laenas,  who  a  little  before 
seemed,  from  the  expression  he  had  dropped,  to  have  got 
notice  of  their  design,  appeared  to  be  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Csesar,  as  he  alighted  from  his  carriage.     This  left  the 
conspiiators  no  longer  in  doubt  that  they  were  discovered; 
and  they  made  signs  to  each  other,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
die  by  their  own  hands  than  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their 
enemy.     But  they  saw  of  a  sudden  the  countenance  of  Laenas 
change  into  a  smile,  and  perceived  that  his  conversation  with 
Ciesar  could  not  relate  to  such  a  business  as  theirs. 

•  Plut.  in  Briito. 
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Caesar's  chair  of  state  had  been  placed  near  to  die  pedestal 
of  Pompey's  statue.  Numbers  of  the  conspirators  had  seated 
themselves  around  it.  Trebonius,  under  pretence  of  busi- 
ness, had  taken  Antony  aside,  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre. 
Cimber,  who,  with  others  of  the  conspirators,  met  Caesar  in 
the  portico,  presented  him  with  a  petition,  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  who  had  been  excepted  from  the  late  indemnity;  and, 
in  urging  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  attended  the  dictator  to 
his  place.  Having  there  received  a  denial  from  Caesar,  ut- 
tered with  some  expressions  of  impatience,  at  being  so  much 
importuned,  he  took  hold  of  his  robe,  as  if  still  further  to 
press  the  entreaty.  Nay^  said  Caesar,  this  is  violence.  While 
he  spoke  these  words,  Cimber  flung  back  the  gown  from  his 
shoulders;  and,  this  being  the  signal  agreed  upon,  called  out 
to  strike.  Casca  aimed  the  first  blow.  Caesar  started  from 
his  place,  and,  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  pushed  Cimber 
with  one  arm,  and  laid  hold  of  Casca  with  the  other.  But  he 
soon  perceived  that  resistance  was  vain;  and,  while  the 
swords  of  the  conspirators  clashed,  in  their  way  to  his  body, 
he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  gown,  and  fell  without  any  fur- 
ther convulsion  or  struggle.  It  was  observed,  in  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  that,  in  falling,  the  blood  which  sprang 
from  his  wounds  sprinkled  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue. 
And  thus,  having  employed  the  greatest  abilities  to  subdue 
his  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  it  would  have  been  a  much 
greater  honour  to  have  been  able  to  live  on  terms  of  equality, 
befell,  in  the  height  of  his  security,  a  sacrifice  to  their  just 
indignation;  a  striking  example  of  what  the  arrogant  have  to 
fear  in  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  men  whom  they  ought  to 
respect,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  of  jealousy  and  of  cruelty 
to  tyrants,  or  a  warning,  which  they  are  but  too  willing  to  take 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  not  to  spare  those  whom  they 
may  have  insulted  by  their  vile  usurpations. 

When  the  body  lay  breathless  on  the  giound,  Cassius  called 
out,  there  lies  the  most  worthless  of  men.*  Brutus  called 
upon  the  senate  to  judge  of  the  transaction  which  had  passed 
before  them,  and,  having  addressed  himself  to  Cicero  by 

•  Cic;  ad  Famil.  lib.  xii.  cp.  1.     Nequissimum  occisum  ess*. 
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Dame,*  was  proceeding  to  state  the  motives  of  those  who 
were  concerned  in  it,  when  the  members,  who  had  for  a  mo- 
ment stood  in  silent  amazement,  rose  of  a  sudden,  and  began 
to  separate  in  great  consternation.  All  those  who  had  come  to 
the  senate  in  the  retinue  of  Caesar,  his  lictors,  the  ordinaiy  oi* 
cers  of  state,  citizens  and  foreigners,  with  many  serv^ants  and 
dependents  of  every  sort,  had  been  instantly  seized  with  a 
panic  J  and,  as  if  the  swords  of  the  conspirators  were  drawn 
against  themselves,  had  already  rushed  into  the  streets,  and 
carried  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they  went.     The  sena- 
tors themselves  now  followed.     No  man   had  presence  of 
mind  to  give  any  account  of  what  had  happened,  but  repeated 
the  cry  that  was  usual  on  great  alarms,  for  all  persons  to  vrii- 
draw,  and  to  shut  up  their  habitations  and  shops.     This  cry 
was  communicated  from  one  to  another  in  the  streets.    The 
people,  imagining  that  a  general  massacre  was  somewhere 
begun,  shut  up  and  barred  all  their  doors,  as  in  the  dead  of 
pight ;  and  every  one  prepared  to  defend  his  own  habitation. 
Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm,  had  changed  his  dress,  and 
retired  to  a  place  of  safety.     He  believed  that  the  conspira- 
tors must  have  intended  to  take  his  life,  together  with  that  of 
Caesar;  and  he  fled,  in  the  apprehension  of  being  instantly 
pursued.     Lepidus  repaired  to  the  suburbs,  where  the  hgion 
he  commanded  was  quartered ;  and,  uncertain  whether  Cae- 
sar's death  was  an  act  of  the  senate,  or  of  a  private  party* 
waited  for  an  explanation,  or  an  order,  from  the  surviving 
consul,  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  himself  should  pro- 
ceed, f     In  these  circumstances,  a  general  pause,  or  an  inter- 
val of  suspense  and  silence,  took  place  in  every  part  of  the 
city. 

•  PliJlippica  ii.  c.  12.  f  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ii. 
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